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AUTHOR AND HIS WRITINGS. 


works have afforded to readers of either sex, of 
all ages, and of all countries, it cannot but sur 

rise us to find how little the memory of Lz Sace 
1s indebted for the attentions either of cotempo- 
rary or succeeding Biographers. The particu- 
lars that we are about to communicate are all that 
we have been able to collect, after much and pa- 
tient research; but we think we can venture to 
say, that, meagre as it is, the present is the ful- 
lest account of him that has yet been laid before 
the Public. 

Axratn-Revs Lz Sage was born in the Isle of 
Ruys, in Lower Britanny, in the year 1667; and, 
after the usual course of studies at Vannes, began 
early to distinguish himself, by a fine flow of ima- 
gination as a writer of poetry and of romance. 
The first production by which he became known, 
was a paraphrastical translation of the ‘* Leffers 
of Aristznetes,”” from the Greek, in two volumes 
12mo. He afterwards applied himself to the ' 
study of the Spanish language; made a journey 
into Spain, to obtain a knowledge of its manners 
and customs; and acquired a high relish for the 
writers of that nation, whom he has in his own 
productions imitated with extraordinary success. 

His principal works are, 
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1. A versiun, from the Spanish of Aleman’s 
“ Life of Gusman @ Alf » or, The Spanish 
Rogue,” in two volumes 12 mo. in which all that 
was tedious in the original is omitted, and all that 
was pleasant preserved. In the preface, we find 
him thus speaking of his labour: ‘*I dare say 
there are many good things in this Translation, 
because they are none of my own; and some bad 
ones, which I am not bound to vindicate; and 
whoever lays them to my charge will do me 
wrong; for without vanity be it spoken, there 
would have been many more of the latter, if I 
had not abridged or omitted them. I have also 
introduced several new turns of thought and ex- 
pression, that the whole might assume a modern 
appearance. It is not easy to make a Spanish 
suit, especially an old one, fit a Frenchman; for 
the antipathy between the two nations appears 
in every thing. Though this book be not exactly 
calculated for perusal in Lent, or on Church- 
days, it will admirably well suit carnival time. It 
"8 fitted to all shapes and sizes; a saddle for every 
horse. It only needs to be tried; and many, who 
believe that it was made for others, will find that 
the coat sets as well upon them, as if the tailor 


had cut it out by their own measure. The mis- _ 


fortune is, that every one believes himself tall 
and well-shaped; and yet there are hardly any but 
crooked and hump-backed men in the world. 
There is no man but looks on himself with plea- 
sure and admiration; while in others, he sees no- 
thing but to laugh and rail at. This is really the 
plain truth of the matter: we cannot correct it; 
and he, who should set up for a reformer, would 
find that he had a hard task of it,” &c.—In fact, 
the version of our Author is both more agreeable 
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end more instructive than the original, in which 
the reflections are spun out to a tedious lengthy 
while in the French version, there is as much 
good sense, and more pleasantry; as much sound 
moral, and more wit. 

2. “ The Bachelor of Salamenca; or, Memoirs 0 
Don Cherubim de la Ronda,” in two volumes 1 
mo. of which work the Journal Lite-atre for 1736, 
part ii. p. 477, speaks thus: ‘‘ M. Le Sage is au- 
thor of The Bachelor of Salamanca. This the 

ublic would have discovered, had his name not 

een advertised to it. It is written in the same 
taste and in the same style as the rest of the 
works which have been published under that au- 
thor’s name, and cannot fail of increasing his re- 
putation. It consists of incklents which have no- 
thing of the marvellous, either in themselves, or 
with respect to the persons to whom they happen; 
for which reason they must necessarily please all 
readers of taste. The marvellous tires the ima- 

ination, and becomes puerile when carried too 

3; nature, on the contrary, amuses and diverts 
it.” <A still higher eulogium is passed on this 
work, in Observations sur les Ecrits Modernes, tom. 
iy. p. 346. It is, indeed, a well-written atory, 
interspersed with useful reflections on the man- 
ners of the age. 

3. ** The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane,”’ 
{n four volumes 12mo. The idea of this work, so 
famed in every civilized part of the world, would 
appear to have originated during the Author’s 
former labour on Aleman’s D’Alfarache; the 
structure, however, is wholly his own. It abounds 
with accurate pictures of men and manners,” 
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* His Romance of Gil Bias continues to be read, because 
be hes imitated nature in it. VOLTAIRE 
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with ingenious and amusing incidents, and with 
just reflections; and is, perhaps, at once the most 
moral and most entertaining romance that any na- 
tion has hitherto produced. As this, however, is 
the very work to which the present brief memoir 
has been written as an accompaniment, there is 
the less reason to dwell upon its merits, as they 
will forcibly press themselves on the notice of 
every reader. 

4. ‘* New Adventures of Don Quixote,’ in two 
volumes 12mo. Although this work is undoubt- 
edly inferior to its great prototype, it neverthe- 

e less contains many amusing pleasantries. 

5. ** Le Diable Botteux,”’ in two volumes 12moa 
The proper English of this title is, The Limping 
(or Lame) Devil; but the Translator of the work 
into our tongue (we believe, Sir John Vanbrugh) 

referred calling it, “* The Devil upon Two Sticks,”’ 

y which name, accordingly, it is always known 
among us. It is founded on a kittle facetious Spa- 
nish piece of Guevara’s, entitled EJ Diablo Co- 
juelo, Novella de la otra Vida, but is a very great 
improvement on that production. It is calculated 
at once to enliven the mind, and to correct the ) 
manners. As a proof of its eager reception by 
the public, we are told, in the Dictionnaire His- 
torique, that soon after its appearance, two noble- 
men actually contended sword in hand, for the 
possession of the last copy that remained to be 
. sold of the second edition. 

6. “ Amusng Miscellanies, consisting of the most 
engenious Salles of Wit, and most striking Traits 
of History,” 12 mo. This collection, like most 
ethers of its kind, is a mixture of good, bad, and 

! indifferent. 
7. ** Rolana the Amorous,” in two volumes 12 
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mo. a work which has never fallen in the way of 
the writer of this memoir. 

8. ‘* The Comioul History of Estevanille Gonza- 
les, surnamed The Merry Fellow,” in two ve..mes 
12mo. This is little more than a translatior from 
the Spanish; but is strongly marked by the 
sprightly wit of the author of Gil Blas. It is not 
to be considered as a series of idle fictions, calcu- 
lated only for amusement; but as containing well- 
drawn characters, and inculcating, through the 
medium of lively and pleasant descriptions and 
imcidents, the most useful lessons of morality. 

9. “ The Adventures of Beauchene,;”’ 

10. ** The Walks of St. Cloud,’’ neither of which 
has met our inspection. 

Beside the works above specified, Lz Sasz is 
celebrated also as a dramatic writer; in which 
character the following pieces are ascribed to his 

en: : 
P 1. Harlequin King of Serendib, Comic Opera, 
in three acts, with songs, performed at the Fair 
of St. Germain, 1713. 

2. Harlequin Mahomet, Comic opera, in one 
act, with songs, performed at the Fair of St 
Lawrence, July 25, 1714; together with 

3. The Fall of Nostradamus, Comic Opera, im 
one act, with songs; and, 

4. The Fair of Guibrat, Comic Opera, in one 
act, with songs: all three met with great success, 

5. Columbine Harlequin; or, Harlequin Colum- 
bine; Comic Opera of one act, with songs; repre- 
sented at the Fair of St. Lawrence, 1715. 

6. The Girdle of Venus, Comic Opera, in twe 
acts with songs; performed at the Fair of St. 
Germain, 1715. 

7. Telemachus, Comic Opera, with songs, ir 
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the same name, by the Abbe Pellegrin, and was 
acted with astonishing success at the Fair of St. 
Germain, 1715. 

8. The Waters of Merlin, Comic Opera, in one 
act, nearly all songs, acted at the Fair of St. Ger 
main, 1715. . 

9. Harlequin Orpheus Junior, Comic Opera, m 
three acts, performed at the Fair of St. Germain, 
1718, but never printed. 

10. The Princess of Carisme, Comic Opera, in 
three acts, performed with great success at the 
Fair of St. Lawrence, 1718. 

11. The Regiment of Madmen, Comic Opera, in 
one act, performed with success 1721. 

12. Robinson, Comic Opera, in one act, pre- 
senfed 1721, at the Fair of St. Germain with 
much success; it, however, was not printed. 

13. The Young Old Man, Comedy, in three 
acts. This piece was taken from the Persian 
Tales, and acted at the opening of the Theatre 
for Italian Comedies, in the Fair of 8t. Lawrence. 

14, The Ruge of Love, Comic Opera, in one act, 
nerformed in 1725. 

- 45. The Pilgrims of Mecca, Comic Opera, in 
three acts, performed 1726, with great applause. 

16. Achmet and Almenzine, Comic Opera, in 
three acts, performed with great success 1728. 

17. The Queen of Barostan, Comic Opera, of 
one act, performed February 18, 1729. 

18. The Dangerous Rival, Comic Opera, of one 
act, performed August 17, 1734, but not printed. 

19. The Two Brothers, Comic Opera, of one 
act, performed September 21, 1734. 

20. The History of the Comie Opera; or, The 
Metamorphoses of the Fuir. Comic Opera, in four 
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acts, for the first time June 27, 1736, 
but not printed. The first act contained a show, 
called Harlequin a Surgeon in Barbary, and a 
farce under the title of The True Lie. The se- 
cond act was Pterrot Servant toa Magician, a mo- 
nologue, and Harlequin Orpheus, a pantomime. 


The third act was Ariadne and Theseus. The. 


fourth act was The Enemies Reconciled. 

21. Fhe Female Savage; or, The Wild Girl, 
Comic Opera, in one act, represented 1732. This 
piece was on the subject of a wild girl, who about 
that time had been found in the woods near Ro- 
chelle. | 

22. The Husbend Preferred, Comic Opera, in 
one act, preceded by a Prologue called Bene- 

, acted August 11, 1736. 


23. The Traitor Punished, Comedy, in five acts, 


in prose, printed in 1700, It is almost a transla- 
tion from a Spanish play, by Don Francisco de 
Rojas; and from which Dancourt formed his co- 
medy called Treason Punished. 

24. Don Felix de Mendoza, Comedy, im five 
ects, in prose. This is x translation from the 
Guardar y guardar se of Lope de Vega, and was 
never acted. 

25. The Pomtof Honour; or, The Arbiter of 
Disputes, Comedy, in five acts, represented at the 
Theatre Francois, in 1702. It was afterwards re- 
duced to three acts, and performed under the se- 
cond title only, in 1725. 

26. Cesar Ursin, Comedy, in five acts, in prose, 
erformed at the Theatre Francois, in March 
707; but it ran only six nights. 

27. Crispin the Reval of las Master, Comedy, in 

one act, first performed in 1707, and ofter revived 
°%8. The Tontine, Comedy in one act, perform 
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ed, without success, at the Theatre Francom, 
February 20, 1732. 

29. Turcaret, Comedy, in five acts, produced 
at tie Theatre Francois, February 14, 1709, and 
often revived. It depicts most naturally the con- 
duct of some of the French financiers of that 
‘ame; their inordinate expenses, and their ridicu- 
lous fondness for the society of women of condi- 
tion, of whom they were commonly the dupes. 

30. Zhe Force of Love, Comedy, in one act, 
performed for the first time by the Italian Come- 
dians at the Fair of St. Lawrence; together with, 

S1. The Fair of the Fairies, Comedy in one act. 

In some of the foregoing pieces Lz Saez was 
assisted by Messrs. Fuzelier, D’Orneval, and Pa- 
nard. There is also attributed to our Author, 

32. The Jealous Lovers, Comedy, (anonymous) 
in three acts, in prose, performed with great suc- 
cess by the Italian Comedians, 1735. 

Thus have we registered what, as far as we can 
discover, form the entire collection of the works 
of Lz Saez, who is justly ranked among those 
that have written the French ranguage in its preat- 
est purity and perfection. In the two comedies 
of Crispin the Rival of his Master, and Turcaret, 
there are several scenes which Moliere himself 
would not have been ashamed to own. Invention, 
indeed, was not among the chief talents of Lz 
Sacx, but he had in an eminent degree wit, taste, 
and a facility in embellishing and improving upon 
the ideas of others. 

Although possessed of such great talents, how- 
ever, he was not a favourite of fortune; a certain 
fixed idea of personal independence causing hity 
always to neglect the customary means of ad 
vancement. He died at Boulogne-sur-Mer, (whi 
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ther he had retired to the house of a son of his 
who was a Canon of the Cathedral) November 
17, 1747, in the 80th year of his age. 

Lx Saez had several children: one of these we 
have just mentioned; another was a very favour. 
*te actor at the Theatre Francois, in the serious 
cast, under the name of Montmenil; his deport- 
ment was dignified, and his acting true to nature. 
The stage, however, had possessed him but a few 
years; when he died suddenly, September 8, 1743. 
A third son was a comedian in Germany, and 
known under the name of Pittence. 

For several years before his decease, Lz Saez 
laboured under the affliction of extreme deafness. 
He resided in Paris, with great reputation, but 
without any other comforts or conveniences than 
his writings procured him; for he was a man of 
great probity and sincerity, without patrimony, 
and, as we have before observed, had a large fa- 
mily to bring up. Though precluded, perhaps, 
from access to the t, whose connexion with 
the government might have promoted his interest, 
his company was eagerly sought after by others, 
who, though not equally conspicuous by their 
rank or fortune, were in the enjoyment of all the 
endearing qualities of socicty. His compositions 
show him to have been perfectly well acquainted 
with the world, its foibles and its follies; and, in- 
deed, most of the companies in which he mingled 
afforded him new subjects for speculation. He 
had an admirable talent at seizing the ridiculous 
in men and manners, and placing it in the most 
pleasing and instructive light; in short, we may 
sum up all by comparing the pen of Lr Saoz 
with the pencil of Hoearrs. gg 
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As there are some people who cannot reed, with- 
out making applications of the vicious and ludicrous 
eharecters they meet with in works of this kind, | 
declare to these evil-minded readers, that they will 
be to blame, if they apply any of the pictures drawn 
in this book. I publicly own, that my purpose i 
to represent life as we find it; but God forbid that 
should undertake to delineate any man in particular? 
Let no reader, therefore, assume to himself that 
which as properly belongs to others; lest, es Phee 
drus observes, he make an unlucky discovery of his 
own character. Siultenudabit antmi conscientiam. 
There are physicians in Castile, as well as in France, 
whose prattice consists in evacuating their patients 
& little too much; and the same vices and peculiari- 
ties of disposition are to be seen every where. 
confess, that I have not always exactly observed the 
amanners of the Spaniards; and those who are ao- 

uainted with the disorderly lives of the players at 
adrid, may reproach me with having described 
their irregularities with too much tenderness: but I 
thought it was necessary to soften them a little, that 
they might be the more comformable to the manners 
of our own country. 


-S@e- 


GIL BLAS TO THE READER. 


Genre Reader, before thou readest the history 
of my life, give me leave to entertain thee with a 
snort story. 

Two scholars, in their wey from Pennafiel to Sala- 
manca, being thirsty and atigued, sat down by a 
spring they met with on the road: there, while they 
rzsted themselves, after having quenched their thirst, 
they perceived, by accident, upon ea stone that was 
even with the surface of the earth, some letters, 
already half effaced by time, and the feet of flocks 
that came to water at the fountain: having washed 
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it they read these words in the Castilian Jonge: - 
qui est @ encerrada el alma del Licenciado Pedre 

Garctas: ‘ Here is interred the soul of the Licentiate 

Peter Garcias.’ The younger of the two students, 

being a pert coxcomb, no sooner read this inscrip- 

tion, than he cried with a loud laugh, ‘A good joke: 
faith! here is interred the soul—a soul interred! 

Who the devil could be the author of such a wise 

epitaph!’ So saying, he got up and went away; 

while his companion, who was blest with a greater , 
share of penetration, said to himself, ‘ There is cere 

tainly some mystery in this affair: Il sfa » in order 

to unriddle it.’. Accordingly, his comrade was no 

sooner out of sight, than he began to dig with his 

knife all round the stone; and succeeded so well, 

that he got it up, and found beneath it a leathern 

purse, containing a hundred ducats, and a card, on 

hich was written the following sentence, in Latin : 

“Whosoever thou art, who hast wit enough to disco- 

ver the meaning of the inserirtion, inherit my money, 

and make a better use of it than I have done.’ The 

scholar, rejoiced at his good fortune, placed the stone 
in its former situation, and walked home to Sala- 

manca, with the soul of the licentiate. ; 

Of what complexidn soever thou mayest be, friend- 
ly Beader, thou wilt certainly resemble one of those 
two scholars; for, if thou perusest my adventurea, 
without perceiving the moral instruction they con- 
tain, thou wilt reap no harvest from thy labour ; but, 
if thou readest with attention, thou wilt find in 
according to the precept of Horace, profit mingled 
with pleasure. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS 


- OF SANTILLAWE. 


BOOK I. 


oe 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the birth and education of Gil Blas. 

Mr father, Blas of Santillane, after baving 
carried arms many years in the service of the 
Spanish monarchy, retired: to the town in which 
he was born, where he chose a wife among the 
second-rate citizens; who, though she was no 
chicken, brought me into the world ten months 
after her marriage. They afterwards removed 
to Oviedo, where my mother became a waiting- 
woman, and my father squire to a lady:* and as 
they had nothing but their wages to depend 
upon, I should have run the of being very 
poorly educated, had it not been my good for- 
tune to have a canon for my uncle, whose name 
was Gil Perez: he was my mother’s eldest bro- 
ther as well as m godianes a little man, three 
feet and a half high, excessively fat, with his 
head sunk between his shoulders; otherwise, an 


* Squire, or gentleman-asher, ‘in Spanish, escudoro) is a 

n who waits on a lady. Formerly, decayed gendemen 

were entertained by the nobility for this purpose; they de 

rived thelr appellation from those emiuent squires, whose 

office it was to carry the shield (in Spain called escudo) of 
their master. 
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honest priest, whose chief care was to live well, 


that is, to make good cheer; and his living, which 
was no lean one, furnished him with the means. 

He carried me home to hig house, while an m- 
fant, and took the charge of my education; and [ 
appeared so sprightly, that he resolved to culti- 
vate my genius. Withehis view, he bought for 
me a hornbook, and undertook (himself) to 
learn me to read; a task no less useful to him 
than to me: for, in teaching me my letters, he 
had recourse to his reading, which he had always 
neglected too much; and by dint of application, 
enabled himself to read his breviary without 
hesitation; a qualification he had never been pos- 
sessed of before. He had all the inclination in 
the world to instruct me in the Latin tongue also, 
becausc it would have been so much money saved 
to him: but, alas, poor Gil Perez! he had never 
in his life understood the rudiments of that lan- 
guage, and was, perhaps, (but this I do not vouch 

or acertainty) the most illiterate canon of the 
whole chapter. I have been told, indeed, that 
he had not obtained his benefice by his erudition; 
but owed it entirely to the gratitude of some pious 
nuns, for whom he had acted the part of a zea- 
lous commissioner, and by whose influence the 
order of priesthood had been conferred upon 
him without examination. 

He was therefore obliged to subject me to the 
birch of a schoolmaster, and accordingly sent me 
to the house of Dr. Godinez, who was esteemed 
the most expert flogger in Oviedo. I improved 
so well under his instructions, that in five or six 
years 1 understood a little Greek; was a pretty 
good Latin scholar; and applying myself also to 
logic, began to argue apace: I was so much in 
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love with dispute, that I stopped passengers, 
known or unknown, and proposed arguments to 
them; and sometimes meeting with Hibernian 
geniuses, who were very glad of the occasion, it 
‘was a good jest to see us dispute: by our extra- 
vagant gestures, grimace, contortions, our eyes 
full of fury, and our mouths full of foam, one 
would have taken us for bedlgmites, rather than 
nhilosophers. 

By these means, however, I acquired the repu- 
tation of a great scholar in town; a circumstance 
that pleased my uncle extremely, as he foresaw 
that I should not be much longer an expense to 
him. ‘ Hark’e, Gil Blas,’ said he to me one day; 
‘thou art no longer a child, and it is high time 
for a brisk lad of seventeen, like thee, to push 
thy fortune in the world: I am determined to 
send thee to Salamanca, where, with such genius 
and learning, thou canst not fail of obtaining 
some good post: thou shalt have some ducats in 
thy pocket, to bear thy expenses on the road ; 
and I will give thee my own mule, which thou 
mayest sell at Salamanca for ten or twelve pis- 
toles, and live upon the money until thou be 
settled to thy satisfaction.’ 

He could not have proposed any thing more 
agreeable to me ; for I passionately longed to see 
the world : nevertheless, I had discretion enough 
to conceal my joy; and when the time of my de- 
parture arrived, affecting the most lively sorrow 
at leaving an uncle to whom { owed so many 
obligations, the honest man melted, and gave me 
more money than he would have done, could he 
have seen to the bottom of my heart. Before ! set 
out, I went to take leave of my father and mo- 
ther, who enriched me with advice; exhorted 
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me to pray to God for my uncle ; to live inoffem 
sively ; to eschew evil; and, by all means, to re. 
frain from stealing. After they had held forth » 

od while, they made me a present of their bless- 
ing, which was all 1 expected from them; and 
J, mounting my mule, bade adieu to Oviedo. 


/ | -6@e- 
, CHAPTER ll. 


Of his being grievously alarmed in his way to Pen- 
naflor: of kis conduct in that town; with an ao 
count of a person who supped with him. 

Bsuo.ip me then in the open field, clear of 
Oviedo, on the road to Pennaflor, master. of my 
own conduct, of a sorry mule, and forty 

~  ducats, exclusive of some rials, which I had stolen 
from my much hynoured uncle. The first thing 

I did, was to let my beast go at discretion, that is, 

very gently; and throwing the bridle on her neck, 

¥ emptied my purse into my hat, and amused my- 
self in countung my money: my joy was exces. 
sive; and as I had never seen so much cash be- 
fore, I handled and guzed at it with insatiable 
delight. I had reckoned it, perhaps, twenty 
times over, when all of a sudden, my mule 
raising her head, and pricking up her ears, 
stopped in the midle of the highway. Imagining 
she was frighted at something, 1 looked about 
to see what was the matter, and perceived upon 
the ground an old hat turned up, with a rosary 
of bearis in it; at the same time heard a lamenta- 
ble voice pronounce these words: ‘ Mr. Travel- 
ler, for God’s sake have pity on a pour maimed 
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soldier! drop, if you please, a few bits into the 
hat, and you shall be rewarded in heaven.’ I 
turned my eyes immediately on the side from 
whence the voice issued, and saw, at the root of 
x bush, about twenty or thirty paces from me, a 
kind of soldier, who, upon two cross sticks, sup- 
ported the barrel of a carbine, in my apprehen- 
sion, longer than a pike, with which he seemed 
to take aim at me: at this apparition, which made 
me quake for the church’s money, I stopped 
short, and pocketing my ducats in a great hurry, 
took out some rials, approaching the hat that 
was exposed for the reception of the extorted 
charity, and dropped them into it, one after ano- 
ther, that the beggar might see how nobly I used 
him. He was satisfied with the bounty, and gave 
me a benediction for every kick that 1 bestowed 
on the sides of my mule, in order to get out of 
his reach; but the plaguy beast, regardless of my 
impatience, moved not a step the faster, having 
lost the power of galloping, by a long habit of 
ing my uncle at her own leisure. 

I did not look upon this adventure as a very 
favourable omen for my journey; I reflected that 
} might meet with something still worse before J 
should arrive at Salamanca; and could not help 
blaming my uncle’s imprudence for having ne- 
giected to put me under the direction of a car- 
rier. This, to be sure, was what he ought to 
have done; but he imagined that, by giving me 
his mule, my journey might be less expensive; 
and he had more regard to that consideration, 
than to the dangers I might be exposed to on the 
road. In order, therefore, to repair his misma. 

ent, I determined (as soon as I should ar- 
rive at Pennaflor) to sell the mule, and take the 
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opportunity of a carrier for Astorga, from whence 
2 could transport myself to Salamanca by the 
same convenience; for although I had never been 
out of Oviedo, I was not ignorant of the namez 
of the towns through which I must pass, hav- 
ing informed myself of these things before I 
set vut. 

I arrived in safety at Pennaflor, and halting at 
the gate of an inn that made a toierable appear- 
ance, I no sooner alighted than the landlord 
came out and received me with great civility; he 
untied my portmanteau with his own hands, and. 
throwing it on his shoulder, conducted me into a 
room, while one of his servants led my mule into 
the stable. This inn-keeper, the greatest talker 
of the Asturies, and as ready to relate his own 
affairs without being asked, as to pry into those 
of another, told me that his name was Andrew 
Corcuelo; that he had served many years in the 
king’s army in quality of a serjeant, and had 
quitted the service fifteen months ago, to marry 
a damsel of Castropol, who (though she was a lit 
tle swarthy) knew very well how to turn the 
penny. He said a thousand other things which I 
could have dispensed with the hearing of; but 
after having made me his confidant, he thought. 
— he had a right to exact the same condescension 

from me, and accordingly asked whence I came, 
whither I was going, and what I was. 1 was 
obliged to answer article by article, for he accom- 
panied every question with a profound bow, and 

egged me to excuse his curiosity with such a 
respectful air, that I could not refuse to satisfy 
him in every particular. This engaged me ina 
long conversation with him, and gave me occa- 
sion to mention my design, and the reasons I had 
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for disposing of my mule, that I might take the 
opportunity of a carrier. He approved of my 
intention, though not in a very succinct manner; 
for he represented all the troublesome accidents 
that might befall me on the road; he recounted 
taany dismal stories of travellers,.and I began to 
be afraid he would never have done: he con- 
cluded at len however, with telling me, that 
if I had a mind to sell my mule, he was acquainted 
with a very honest jockey who would buy her. 
I assured him he would oblige me in sending for 
him, upon which he went in quest of him imme- 
diately with great eagerness. It wus not long 
before he returned with his man, whom he wtro- 
duced to me as a person of exceeding honesty, 
and we went into the yard all together, where my 
mule was produced, and passed and-repassed be- 
fore the jockey, who examined her from head to 
foot, and did not fail to speak very disadvantage. 
ously of her. I own there was not much to be 
said in her praise; but, however, had it been the 
pope’s mule he would have found some defects 
in her. He assured me that she had all the faults 
a mule could have; and to convince me of his 
veracity, appealed to the landlord, who doubtless 
had his reasons for supporting his friend’s asser- 
tions. ‘ Well,’ said this dealer, with an air of in- 
difference, ‘how much money do you expect for 
this wretched animal?’ After the. eulogium he 
had bestewed on her, and the attestation of 
Signior Corcuelo, whom I believed to be a man 
of honesty and understanding, I would have 
given my mule for nothing; and therefore told 
him I would rely on his integrity, bidding him 
appraise the beast in his own conscience, and I 
would stand to the valuation. Upon this he as 
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sumed the man of honour; and replied, that in en- 
gaging his conscience, I took him on the weak 
side: in good sooth that did not seem to be his 
strong side, for instead of valuing her at ten or 
twelve pistoles as my uncle had done, he fixed the 
price at three ducats, which I accepted with as 
much joy as if I had made an excellent bargain. 

After having so advantageously disposed of my 
mule, the landlord conducted me to a carrier 
who was to set out the next day for Astorga. 
This muleteer let me know that he would depart 
before daybreak, and promised to awake me in 
time, after we had agreed upon the price, as 
well for the hire of the mule as for my board on 
the road; and when every thing was settled be- 
tween us, I returned to the inn with Corcuelo, 
who, by the way, began to recount the carrier’s 
history; he told me every circumstance of his 


character in town, and, in short, was going to. 


stupify me again with his intolerable loquacity, 
when, luckily for me, a man of a pretty good ap- 
pearance prevented my misfortune, by accosting 
im with great civility. I left them together 
and went on, without suspecting that I had the 
deast concern in their conversation. When I ar- 
rived at the inn I called for supper, and it being 
a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs, 
which while they got ready, I made up to my 
landlady, whom I had not seen before: she ap- 
peared handsome enough, and withal so sprightl 
and gay, that 1 should have concluded even i 


‘her husband had not told me so) that her house 


was pretty well frequented. When the amlet | 
had bespoke was ready, I sat down to table by 
myself and had not yet swallowed the first morsel 
when the landlord came in, followed by the man 
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who had stopped him in the street. This ca- 
valier, who wore a long sword, and seemed to be 
<bout thirty years of age, advanced towards me 
with an eager air, saying, ‘Mr. Student, l am 
informed that you are that Signior Gil Bias of 
Santillane, who is the link of philosophy and or- 
nament of Oviedo! Is it possible that you are 
that muror of learning, that sublime geniuy 
whose reputation is so great in this country ’— 
You know not,’ continued he, addressing himself 
to the inn-keeper and his wife, ‘you know not 
what you possess! You have a treasure in your 
house! Behold in this young gentleman the 
. eighth wonder of the world!’ Then turning to 
; me, and throwing his arms about my neck, ‘ For- ° 
give,’ cried he, ‘my transports! I cannot con- 

tain the joy that your presence creates!’ 
; I could not answer for some time, because he 
( locked me so close in his arms that 1 was almost 
suffocated for want of breath; and it was not till 
, I had disengaged my head from his embraces, 

that I replied, ‘ Signior Cavalier, I did not think 
my name was known at Pennaflor.’—‘ How! 
known!’ resumed he in. his former strain, ‘ we 
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keep a register of all the celebrated names 
within twenty leagues of us: you, in particular, 
are looked upon as a prodigy; and I don’t at all 
doubt, that Spain will one day be as proud of 
you, as Greece was of her Seven Sages.’ These 
words were followed by a fresh hug, which I was 
enforced to endure, though at the risk of stran- 
gulation. With the little experience I had, 1 
ought not to have been the dupe of his profes- 
sions and. hyperbolical compliments: I ought to 
bave known, by his extravagant flattery, that he 
was one of those paragites which abound in every 
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town, and who, when a stranger arrives, intros 
duce themselves to him in order to fill their 
bellies at his expense: but my youth and vanity 
made me judge quite otherwise; my admirer ap- 

eared to me so much of a gentleman, that I 
invited him to take a share of my supper. ‘Aye, 
with all my soul!’ cried he, ‘I am too much 
obliged to my kind stars for having thrown me in 
the way of the illustrious Gil Blas, not to enjoy 
my good fortune as long as I can! I have no great 
appetite,’ pursued he, ‘but I will sit down to 
bear you company, and eat a mouthful purely 
out of complaisance.’ 

So saying, my panegyrist took his place right 
over against me; and a cover being laid for him, 
attacked the amlet as voraciously as if he had 
fasted three whole days: by his complaisant be- 
ginning, I foresaw that our dish would not last 
long, and therefore ordered a second, which 
they dressed with such despatch, that it was served 
just as we—or rather he—had finished the first. 
He proceeded on this with the same vigour, and 
found means, without losing one stroke of his 
teeth, to overwhelm me with praises during the 
whole repast, which made me very well pleased 
with my sweet self. He drank in proportion to 
his eating; sometimes to my health, sometimes 
to that of my father and mother, whose happi- 
ness, in having such a son as me, he could not 
enough admire. All the while he plied me with 
wine, and insisted upon my doing him justice, 
while I toasted health for health, a circumstance 
which, together with his intoxicating flattery, put 
me into such good humour, that, seeing our 
second amlet half devoured, I asked the landlord, 
w he had no fish in the house. Signior Corcuelo, 
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who, in all likelihood had a fellow-feeling with 
the parasite, replied, ‘1 have a delicate trout, 
but those who eat it must pay for the sauce: ’tisa 
bit too dainty for your palate, I doubt.’—‘ What 
do you call too dainty?’ said the sycophant, rais- 
ing his voice, ‘ you’re a wise-acre, indeed! Know, 
that there is nothing in this house too good for 
Signior Gil Blas de Santillane, who deserves tn 
be entertained like a prince!’ 

I was pleased at his layhhg hold of the land 
jord’s last words, in which he prevented me, 
who, finding myself offended, said, with an air 
of disdain, ‘ Produce this trout of yours, Gaffer 
Corcuelo, and give yourself no trouble about 
the consequence.’ This was what the inn- 
keeper wanted: he got it ready, and served it 
up ina trice. At sight of this new dish, I 
could perceive the parasite’s eye sparkle with 
joy, and he renewed that complaisance—I mean 
or the fish—which he had already shown for 
the eggs. At last, however, he was obliged to 
give out for fear of accident, being crammed 
to the very throat: having, therefore, caten and 
drank his bellyful, he thought proper to con 
clude the farce by rising from table and accost- 
ing me in these words—‘ Signior Gil Blas, I am 
too well satisfied with your good cheer to leave 
you without offering an important advice, which 
you seem to have great occasion for; hence- 
forth beware of praise, and be upon your guard 
against every body you do not know. You may 
meet with other people inclined to divert them. 
selves with your credulity, and perhaps to push 
things still further, but don’t be duped again, 
nor believe yourself (though they should swear 
it) the eighth wonder of the world.’ So sdying, 
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he laughed in my face and stalked away. { 
was as much affected by this bite, as I have 
since been by misfortunes of far greater con- 
sequence. I could not forgive myself for 
having been so grossly imposed upon; or rather, 
{ was shocked to find my pride so humbled: 
‘How!’ said 1 to myself, ‘has the traitor then 
made a jest of me? His design in accosting my 
tandlord in the street, was only to pump him; or 
perhaps they understood one another! Ah, sim- 

le Gil Blas! go hang thyself, for shame, for 

aving given such rascals an opportunity of turn- 
ing thee into ridicule! I suppose they’ll trump 
up a fine story of this affair, which will reach 
Oviedo, and doubtless do thee a great, deal of 
honour, and make thy parents repent their 
having thrown away so much good counsel on 
an ass. Instead of exhorting me not to wrong 
any body, they ought to have cautioned me 
against the knavery of the world!’ Chagrined 
with these mortifying reflections, and inflamed 
with resentment, I locked myself in my cham- 
oer and went to bed: where, however, I did 
not sleep, for before I could close my eyes, the 
carrier caine to let me know he was ready to 
eet out, and only waited for me. I got up 
instantly, and while I put on my clothes, Corcuelo 
brought me a bill, in which, [ assure you, the 
trout was not forgotten: and I was not only 
obliged to gratify his exhorbitance, but I had 
also the mortification to perceive, while I counted 
the money, that the sarcastic knave remembered 
my adventure. After having paid sauce for a 
supper which I had so ill digested, I went to the 
muleteer with my bags, wishin the parasite, the 
innkeeper, and his inn, at the devi 
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a . 
CHAPTER IIL 


| Of the Carrier’s temptation on the read, and ite cone 


sequence: How Gil Blas in attempting to get ott 


of the frying-pan fell into the fire. 


I was not the only person who travelled with the 
carrier, there being in company two children be- 
longing to a gentleman at Pennaflor, a little 
strolling ballad-singer of Mondonedo, and a 
young tradesman of Astorga, who was bringing 

ome a girl whom he had married at Verco. We 
became acquainted with one another presently, 
and every one in a very short time told whence 
he came, and whither he was going. The new. 
married lady was so stupid and tawny, that I had 
No great pleasure in looking at her, but her youth 
and plumpness had a different effect upon the car- 
rier, who resolved to make an attempt upon her 
inclinations: he spent the whole day in projecting 
this noble design, the execution of which he de- 
ferred until we should arrive at our last stage, 
which happened to be at Cacabelos. He accord 
ingly made us alight at the first inn we came to, 
a house situate rather in the country than the 
town, the landlord of which he knew to bea 
complaisant and discreet person. He took care 
to have us conducted into a remote apartment, 
where he allowed us to sup in tranquillity; but 
when our meal was ended, he ontered wi ‘a fu 
rious look, crying, ‘blood and oons! I am »0b 
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bed of one hundred pistoles, which I had in a 


leathern bag, and { must find them immediately, 
otherwise I will apply to the magistrate of the 
place, who is no joker in these matters, and have 
you all put to the rack tiJl such time as you con- 
fess the crime and restore the money.’ Having 
pronounced these dreadful words with s very na- 
tural air, he went out, leaving us all in the utmost 
consternation. 

As we were strangers to each other, none of us 
had the least suspicion of the finesse ; for my own 
part I suspected that the poor ballad-singer had 
done the deed, and perhaps he had the same opi- 
nion of-me. Besides, we were all raw fools, ut- 
terly ignorant of the formalities used in such cases, 


‘and believed in good earnest, that the process 


would be begun by putting us all to the torture. 
Giving way, therefore, to our fear, we evacuated 
the room in a great hurry, some running into the 
street, others flying into the garden, and every one 
betaking himself to his heels for safety. Among 
the rest, the young tradesman of Astorga, as 
much scared as any of us at the thoughts of the 
torture, made his escape like another /Eneas, 
without incommoding himself with his wife. It 
was then that the carrier, (as I have since learn- 
ed) more incontinent than his mules, and over- 
foyed to see his stratagem succeed according to 

is expectation, went to the bride, boasted of his 
own ingenuity, and endeavoured to profit by the 
eccasion; but this Lucrece of the Asturies, to 
whom the villanous aspect of her tempter lent 


new strength, made a vigorous resistance, and ' 


screamed most powerfully. The patrole, which 
happened at that instant to pass by the house that 
they knew doserved their attention, went in, and 
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demanded the reason of those cries: upon which 
the landlord, who sat singing in the kitchen, and 
pretended to know nothing of the matter, was 
obliged to conduct the officer and his guard into 


' the chamber of the person who made the noise. 


They arrived very seasonably, the chaste Asturian 
being quite exhausted, and the commander (who 
was none of the most delicate people in the 
world) perceiving what was the matter, gave the 
amorous muleteer a wooden salutation with the 
handle of his halbert, addressing him at the same 
time in terms as inconsistent with modesty as the 
action that suggested thom. This was not all: he 
xpprehended the crimnal, and carried him before 
the judge, together with his accuser, who, not- 
withstanding her disorder, would have gone of 
herself to crave justice for the outrage that was 
committed upon her. The magistrate having 
heard, and attentively considered the cause, found 
the defendant guilty; caused him to be stripped 
and scourged in his presence; and ordered that, 


. if the husband of the plaintiff should not ap- 


pear before next day, she should be escorted to 
Astorga by two horsemen, at the charge of the 
delinquent. 

As for me, more terrified, perhaps, than the 
rest, I got into the country, and crossing | don’t 
know how many fields and heaths, and leaping 
all the ditches I found in my way, I arrived at 
last at the border of s wood, and was just going 
into it with a view of concealing myse:f in some 
thicket, when all of asudden, two men on horse- 
back appeared before me, and called, ‘ Who goes 
there?’ As my surprise hindered me from mak- 
ing immediate answer, they advanced, and each 
clapping a pistol to my throat, commanded me to 
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tell who I was, whence I came, my business im 
the forest, and above all things to hide nothing 
from them. To these interrogations, the manner 
of which seemed to me equal to the rack with 
which the carrier had threatened us, I replied, 
that I was a lad of Oviedo, going to Salaman- 
ca; recounted the alarm we had undergone, and 
confessed, that the fear of being put to the tor- 
ture had induced me to run away. They burst 
out into a loud laugh at this discovery, which man- 
fested the simplicity of my heart; and one of them 
said, ‘ Take courage, friend, come along with us, 
and fear nothing; we will put thee in a place of 
safety.” So saying, he made me get up behind 
him, and then we retreated into the wood. 
Though I did not know what to make of this 
rencounter, I did not presage any thing bad from 
it: ‘for,’ said I to myself, ‘if these people were 
thieves, they would have robbed, and perhaps 
murdered me at once: they must certainly be 
honest gentlemen wha live hard by, and who see- 
ing me in a panic, have pity on my condition, and 
carry me home with them out of charity.” But I 
did not long remain in suspense; for after several 
windings and turnings, which we performed in 
great silence, we came to the foot of a hill, where 
we alighted; and one of the horsemen said to 
me, * thisis our dwelling-place.’ I looked around, 
but could perceive neither house, hut, nor the 
least appearance of any habitation: nevertheless, 
these two men lifted up a huge wooden trap-door, 
covered with earth and brambles, which conceal 
ed the entrance of a long shelving passage under 
ground, into which the horses went of them 
selves, like beasts that were used to it; while the 
cavalierg, taking the same path, made me follow 
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I wow discovered my situation, and any one 
may easily believe that this discovery effectually 
dispelled my former fear; a terror more mighty 
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them; then lowering the cover, with cords fasten- 
ed to the inside for that purpose, behold the wor- 
thy kinsman of my uncle Perez caught like a 
mouse ina trap! 


eee | 
“CHAPTER IV. 


Ai description of the subterranean habitation, and of 


what Gil Blas observed therein. 


wet me te we 


and better founded took possession of my sou!! I 
laid my account with losing my life as well as my 
ducats; and looking upon myself as a victim led 
to the altar, walked (more dead than alive) be- 
tween my two conductors, who, fecling me trem- 
ble, exhorted me in vain to fear nothing. When 
we had gone about two hundred paces, turning 
and descending all the way, we entered into a 
stable, lighted by two great iron lamps hanging 
from the arch above. Here I saw plenty of 
straw, and a good many casks full of provender: 
there was room enough for twenty horses, but at 
that time there were only the two that we 
brought along with us, which an old negro, who 
seemed vigorous for his years, was tying to a rack. 
We went out of the stable, and by the dismal 
glimmer of some lamps that seemed to enlighten 
the place only to show the horrors of it, came 
to a ki 


tchen, where an old cook-maid was busy 


in broiling steaks, and providing for supper. The 
kitchen was adorned with all necessary utensils, 
VOL. I. c 
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“and hard by there was a larder stored with af 


sorts of provisions. The cook (for I must draw 
her picture) was a person somewhat turncd of 
sixty; in her youth the hair of herhead had beer. 
red as a carrot, for time had not as yet so much 
bleached it but that one might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive colour; she had an olive 
complexion, a chin pointed and prominent, with 
lips fallen in, a huge aquiline nose that hung 
over her mouth, and eyes that flamed in purple. 

‘Well, dame Leonarda,’ said one of the gen- 
tlemen, presenting me to this fair angel of dark- 
ness, ‘here’s a young man we have brought for 
you.’ Then turning to me, and observing me 
pale and dismayed, ‘Friend,’ said he, ‘banish 
thy fear, we will do thee noharm. Having occa- 
sion for a servant to assist our cook-maid, we 
inet with thee, and happy it is for thee we did- 
thou shalt here supply the place of a young fel- 
low, who let himself die about fifteen days ago: 
he was a lad of a very delicate complexion, but 
thou seemest to be more robust, and will not die 
so soon: indeed thou wilt never see the light of 
the sun again, but in lieu of that thou shalt have 
good cheer, and a rousing fire. Thou shalt pass 
thy time with Leonarda, who is avery gentle 
ercature, and enjoy all thy little conveniences. I 
will show thee,’ added he, ‘ that thou hast not got 
among beggars.” With these words he took up 
a flambeau, and bidding me follow him, carried 
me into a cellar, where I saw an infinite number 
of bottles and jars well corked, which he told 
me were filled with excellent wine. He after- 
wards made me pass through divers apartments, 
some of which contained bales of linen, others 
of ailks and stuffs; in one I perccived gold and 
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silver, and a great quantity of plate in different 
cupboards. Then I followed him into a large 
hall, illumimated by three branches of copper, 
which also gave light to the rooms that commu- 
nicated with it: here he put fresh questions to 
me; asked my name, and reason for leaving 
Oviedo; and when I had satisfied his curiosity 
in these particulars, ‘ Well, Gil Blas,’ said he, 
‘since thy design in quitting the place of thy 
nativity was to obtain some good post, thou 
must certainly have been born with a cawl upon 
thy head, seeing thou hast fallen into our hands. 
1 have already told thee that thou shalt live here 
in affluence, and roll upon gold and silver: nay, 
i more, thou shalt be safe; for such is the contri- 
j vance of this retreat, that the officers of the 
holy brotherhood may come into the wood a 
hundred times without discovering it. The en- 
try is unknown to every living soul except me 
and my comrades: perhaps thou wilt wonder how 
it could be executed without being perceived by 
the people in the neighbourhood. Know, then, 
my that this is not a work of our hands, but 
was made many years ago; for after the Moors 
had got possession of Grenada, Arragon, and al- 
most the whole of Spain, ‘the Christians, rather 
than submit to the yoke of infidels, fled and con- 
cealed themselves in this country, in Biscay, and 
in the Asturies, whither the valiant Don Pelagio 
retired: fugitives, and dispersed in small num- 
bers, they lived in mountains and woods; suine 
lurked in caves, and others contrived many sub- 
terranean abodes, of which number this is one. 
Having afterwards been so lucky as to drive their 
enemies out of Spain, they returned into the 
towns, and since that time their retreats have 
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served for asylums to people of our profession. 
It is true, indeed, the holy brotherhood® have 
discovered and destroyed some of them; but 
there are still plenty remaining, and thank hea. 
ven I have lived here in safety near fifteen years, 
my name is Captain Rolando: I am chief of the 
company, and he whom thou sawest with me ia 
one of my gang.’ 


-8O9- 
{.- CHAPTER V. 


Of the arrival of more Thieves in the Subterranean 
Habitation, and the agreeable conversation that 
passed among them. 


Srontor Rolando had scarce done speaking, 
when six new faces appeared in the hall; these 
were the lieutenant with five of the company, 
who returned loaded with booty, which consist- 
ed of two hampers full of sugar, cinnamon, pep- 
per, dried figs, almonds, and raisins. The lieu- 
tenant, addressing himself to the captain, told 
him that he had taken these hampers from a 
grocer of Benevento, whose mule he had also 
carried off. When he had given an account of 
his expedition to his superior, the pillage of the 
grocer was ordered into the store, and it was 
unanimously agreed to make merry. A table 
being covered in the great hall, I was sent back 


* The Holy Brotherhood in Spain, called la Santa Her 
manded, was formerly an asociation to suppress robbers it 
tures of civil commotion, and at this day is an establishment 
kept up through 31] the kingdoms and provinces of Spain fx 
the same purpose. 
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into the kitchen, were dame Leonarda instructed 
me in the nature: of my office; and yielding to 
necessity, (since my cruel fate had so ordained) 
I suppressed my sorrow, and prepared myself 
for the service of those worthy gentlemen. 

My first essay was on the sideboard, which I 
adorned with silver cups, and many stone bottles 
of that good wine which Signior Rolando prais- 
ed so much. I afterwards brought in two rm 
gouts, which were no sooner served than the 
whole company sat down to eat. They began 
with a good appetite, while I stood behind ready 
to supply them with wine, and acquitted myself 
so handsomely, that I had the honour to be com- 
plimented upon my behaviour. The captain re- 
counted my story in a few words, which afforded 
a good deal of diversion, and afterwards observ- 
ed that I did not want merit: but I was at that 
time cured of my vanity, and could hear myself 
praised without danger. Not one of them was 
silent on the subject; they said I seemed born to 
be their cup-bearer; that I was worth a hundred 
of my predecessors; and although dame Leonards 
(since his death) had been honoured with the of 
fice of presenting nectar to these infernal gacis, 
they divested her of that glorious employment 
in which they installed me, like a young Gany- 
mede succeeding an ancient Hebe. 

A great dish of roast meat, served up after tha 
ragouts, finished the repast of those gormandiz- 
_ing thieves; who drinking in proportion to thew 

luttony soon became frolicksome, made a hell 
ish noise, and spoke all together: one began a 
story, another broke a jest, a third shouted, s 
fourth sung; 80 that there was nothing but riot 
end confusion. At length Rolando, tired of a 
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scene in which he was so little regarded, i 
(with a voice that silenced the whole compan 
‘Gentlemen, Tt have a proposal to make; instex 

of stunning one another in this manner, by speak- 
ing all together, would it not be better to enter 
tain ourselves like reasonable creatures? There 
is a thought come into my head: since the time 
of our association, we have never had the curi- 
osity to know what families we are derived from, 
and by what train of adventures we have been 
severally led to embrace this way of life; as these 
things seem worthy to be known, let us, for our 
own diversion, communicate them to one ano- 
ther.’ The lieutenant, and the rest, as if they 
had something very entertaining to relate, em- 
braced with great demonstrations of joy the pro- 
posal of their chief, who began his own history 
in these words— 
, ‘Gentlemen, you must know that I am the 
only son of a rich citizen of Madrid; the day 
of my birth was celebrated in the family by 
vast rejoicings; my father, pretty well stricken 
in years, was ravished at sight of an heir, and my 
mother undertook to suckle me at her own 
breasts: her father, who was still alive, was a 
good old man, who meddled with nothing but 
his beads, and recounted his own warlike ex- 
ploits, having been many years in the army; 80 
that becoming insensibly the idol of these three 
persons, I was incessautly dandled in their arms. 
Lest study should fatigue me in my tender years, 
I was allowed to spend them in the most child. 
ish amusements; my father observing, that chil- 
dren ought not to apply seriously to any thing, 
until time should have ripened the understand. 
ing.. In expectation of this maturity, I neither 
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learned to read nor write, but nevertheless 
made use of my time, for my father taught 
me a thousand different games: I became per- 
fectly acquainted with cards, was no stranger to 
dice, and my grandfather filled my head with 
romantic stories of the military expeditions in 
which he had been concerned. He sung the 
game catches over and over, and when J had got 
ten or twelve lines by heart, by dint of hearing 
them repeated for three months together, my 
memory became a subject for admiration to my 
parents, who seemed no less satisfied with my 
genius. When profiting by the liberty I enjoyed 
of speaking what came uppermost, I used to in- 
terrupt their discourse by my nonsensical prat- 
tle, “Ah! what a charming creature it is!? would 
my father cry, (looking at me with inexpressible 
delight) while my mamma overwhelmed me with 
caresses, and my old grandsire wept with joy. 
I committed in their presence the most indecent 
actions with impunity, every thing was forgiven, 
and in short they adored me. In the mean time, 
having attained my twelfth year without being 
put to school, a master was at length provided, 
but he received precise orders to instruct me 
without using any violence, being only permitted 
to threaten me sometimes with a view of inspir- 
ing me with awe. This permission had not the 
most salutary effect upon me, who either laugh- 
ed at his menaces, or with tears in my eyes went 
and complained to my mother and grandpapa 
of his barbarity. It was in vain for the poor 
devil to deny the accusation; he was looked upon 
as a tyrant, and my assertion always believed, in 
spite of his remonstrance. I happened one day 
‘a scratch myself, upon which, setting up my 
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pipes, as if he had flayed me, my mother came 
running in, and turned my master out of doors, 
though he protested, and took heaven to-witness, 
that he had not touched my skin. 

“In the same manner I| got rid of all my pre- 
ceptors, until such a one as I wanted presented 
himself: this was a bachelor of Alcala, an excel- 
lent tutor of a person of fashion’s child! He was 
a lover of play, women, and wine, consequently 
the fittest person in the world for me. The 
first thing he set about was, to gain my affection, 
in which he succeeded; and by these means gain- 
ed the love of my parents, who left me entirely 
to his management: indeed, they had no cause to 
repent of their confidence; for, in a very litue 
time, he made me perfect in the knowledge of 
the world. By dint of carrying me along with 
him, to the places be frequented, I imbibed his 
taste so well, that, except in Latin, I became a 
universal proficient; and when I found I had no 
further occasion for his instructions, he went to 
offer them elsewhere. 

‘if, during my childhood, I had lived pretty 
sreely, it was quite another thing when I became 
master of my own actions: I every moment ridi- 
euled my parents, who did nothing but laugh at 
my sallies, which were the more agreeable, the 
more insolence they contained. Meanwhile, I 
committed all kinds of debauchery, in the com. 
pany of other young men of the same disposi- 
tion; and as our parents did not supply us with 
money sufficient to support such a delicious life, 
every one pilfered what he could at his own 
home; but that being also insufficient, we began 
to rob in the dark; when, unfortunately, the 
corregidore got notice of us, and would have 
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caused us‘to be apprehended, had we ne been ' 


informed of his treacherous design: upon which 
we consulted our safety in flight, and transferred 
the scenes of our exploits to the highway. Since 
which time, gentlemen, God has given me grace 
to grow old in my profession, in spite of the 
dangers to which it is exposed.’ 

Here the captain left off speaking; and the 
lieutenant, taking his turn, began with—‘ Gen- 
tlemen, an education quite opposite to that of 
Signior Rolando has, nevertheless, produced the 
same effect. My father wasa butcher of Toledo, 
reckoned the greatest brute in the whole city, 
nor was my mother’s disposition much more 
gentle. While I was a child, they whipped me 
as if it had been through emulation, at the rate 
of a thousand stripes a day: the least fault I com- 
mitted was attended with the most severe chas- 
tisement; and it was in vain for me to ask par 
don, with tears in my eyes, and protest that I 
was sorry for what I had done; far from being 
forgiven, I was often punished without a cause: 
while my father belaboured me, my mother (as 
if he had not exerted himself) instcad of inter- 
ceding for her child, frequently came to his as. 
sistance. This treatment inspired me with such 
aversion for my paternal habitation, that I ren 
away before I had attained my fourteenth year, 
and taking the road of Arragon, went to Sara- 
gossa, subsisting on charity by the way. There 
d consorted with beggars, who led a pretty com- 
fortable life; they taught me to counterfeit blind- 
ness, to appear lame, and afflict my limbs with 
fictitious ulcers, &c. In the morning (like play- 
ers, who disguise themselves in order to appear 
upon the stage) we prepared ourselves for the 
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differere parts we intended to act, and every one 
ran to his post: in the evening we met again, 
and enjoyed ourselves all night, at the expense 
of those who had compassion on us in the day. 
Tired, however, of living among those wretches, 
and ambitious of appearing in a higher sphere, I 
associated myself with some knights of the post, 
who taught me a great manpstratagems; but we 
were, in a very short time, obliged to quit Sara. 
gossa, having quarrelled with a certain justice, 
whose protection we had enjoyed. Every one 
took his own course: for my own part, I engaged 
myself in a company of brave fellows, who put 
travellers under contribution; and liked their 
manner of living so well, that hitherto I have 
never felt the least inclination to seek another. I 
am, therefore, gentlemen, very much obliged to 
the barbarity of my parents; for had they treated 
me a little less savagely, instead of being an 
honourable lieutenant, I should have been, 
doubtless, at this day, a miserable butcher.’ 
The next that spoke was a young thief; who, 
sitting between the captain and lieutenant, said, 
*Gentlemen, the stories we have heard are nei- 
ther so complicated nor so curious as mine: I 
owe my being to a peasant’s wife, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Seville: three weeks afte? 
she had brought me into the world, (being still 
young, handsome, and healthy, ) it was prc posed 
to her to nurse a man of quality’s only son, lately 
born in Seville. This proposal my mother cheer.’ 
fully accepted, and went to fetch the child; 
which being committed to her care, she no 
sooner brought it home to her house, than per- 
ceiving some small resemblance between us, she 
was tempted to make me pass for the infant of 
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quality, in hopes that she should one day be well 
rewarded by me for that kind office: my fa- 
ther, who was not more scrupulous than his 
neighbours, approved of the deceit; so that, 
after having made us exchange our swaddling- 
clothes, the son of Don Rodrigo de Herrera wag 
sent to another nurse under my name, and my 
mother suckled me under his. . 

‘ Notwithstanding all the fine things that are 
said of instinct, and the force of bl the little 
gentleman’s parents swallowed the change with 

t ease: they had not the least suspicion 
of the trick that was played upon them; for, 
till I was seven years old, I was scarce ever out 
of their arms. Their intention being to make a 
complete cavalier, all sorts of masters were pro- 
vided; but I had no great inclination for the 
exercises I learned, and still less relish for the 
sciences they explained. I loved much better 
to game with the servants, for whose company ! 
frequented the kitchen and stable: but play was 
not long my predominant passion; for before I 
was seventeen ycars of ages I got drunk daily, 
seduced all the women m the house, but attached 
myself chiefly to the cook-maid, who seemed to 
merit my principal regard: she was a fat jolly 
wench, whose pleasantry and sleekness pleased 
me much; and I made love to her with so little 
circumspection, that Don Rodrigo himself’ per- 
ceived it. He reprimanded me ‘sharply; re- 
proached me with the baseness of my inclina- 
tions; and, lest the sight of this amiable object 
should render his remonstrances ineffectual, 
turned my princess out of doors. 

‘I was disgusted at this piece of conduct, for 
which I was resclved to be revenged: with this 
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view, I stole his lady’s jewels, and running in 
quest of my fair Helen, who had retired to the 
huuse of a washerwoman of her acquaintance, 
I carried her off at noon-day, to the end that 
nobody might be ignorant of my passion. That 
was not all: I conducted her into her own coun- 
try, where I married her in a solemn manner, 
that I might not only give Herrera the more vex- 
ation, but also afford such a worthy example to 
the children of noblemen. Three months after 
my marriage, I was informed of Don Rodrigo’s 
death; a piece of news I did not receive with 
indifference; but repairing instantly to Seville, in 
order to demand his estate, I found things 
strangely altered! My mother, who was dead, 
had been silly enough, on her death-bed, to con- 
fess the whole affair, in presence of the curate 
of the village, and other credible witnesses; in 
consequence of which, the true son of Don 
Rodrigo was already in possession of my place, 
or rather of his own; and had been received with 
the more joy, on account of their being dissatis- 
fied with me. Wherefore, having nothing to 
expect from that quarter, and no longer feeling 


my inclination for my fat spouse, I joined soma 


gentlemen of the road, with whom I began my 
expeditions.’ 
The young robber having ended his story, 


another informed us, that he was the son ofa . 


merchant at Burgos, and, prompted by an incon- 
siderate devotion, had taken the habit, and pro- 
fessed a very austere order, from which, in a few 
years, he apostatized. In short, those eight 

ighwaymen spoke in their turns; and when I 
had heard them all, I was not at all surprised to 
find them together. The discourse was after- 
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warus changed; they brought upon the carpet 
several projects for their next excursions, and 
after having come to a determination, got up 
from che table, in order to go to rest. Having 


lighted their wax candles, and withdrawn, | fo 


lowed Captain Rolando into his chamber, where 
while I helped to undress him, ‘ Well, Gil Blas,’ 
says he, ‘thou seest how we live; we are always 
merry, and hatred and envy never get footing 
among us: we never have the least quarrel wi 
pne another, but are more united than a convent 
of monks; thou wilt, my child,’ pursued he, 
‘lead a very agreeable life in this place; for I 
don’t believe thee fool enough to bogg¢le at liv- 
ing with robbers. Eh! dost thou think there are 
any honester people in the world than we? No, 
my lad, every one loves to prey upon his fellows: 
it is a universal principle, though variously ex. 
erted. Conquerers ( or example) seize upon 
the territories of their neighbours: people of 
quality borrow without any intention of repaying; 
bankers, treasurers, exchange-brokers, clerks, 
and all kinds of merchants, great and small, are 
not a whit more conscientious. As for your 
limbs of the law, I need not mention them; every 
body knows what they can do: I must own, how. 
ever, that they are somewhat more humane than 
we; for we often put innocent people to death, 
and they sometimes save the lives of the guilty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the attempt of Gil Blas to make his . scape, and 
the success thereof. 


Wuew the captain of the thieves had made this 
apology for his profession, he went to bed, and I 
returned into the hall, where I uncovered the 
table, and put every thing in order: from thence 
1 went into the kitchen, where Domingv (so 
was the old negro called) expected me to sup- 
per. Though I had no appetite, I sat down with 
them; but as I could not eat, and appeared as 
melancholy as I had cause to be so, these tavo 
apparitions, equally qualified, undertook to give 
me consolation. ‘Why do you afflict yourself, 
child?’ said the old lady: ‘you ought rather to 
rejoice at your good fortune. You are young, 
and seem to be of an easy temper; consequent! 
would have been, in a little time, lost in tHe 
world: there you would have fallen into the 
hands of libertines, who would have engaged 
you in all manner of debauchery; whereas, here 
your innocence finds a secure haven.’—‘ Dame 
Leonarda is in the right,’ said the old black-a- 
moor, with great gravity; ‘and let me add, the 
world is full of affliction: thank heaven, there- 
fore, my friend, for having delivered thee all at 
once from the dangers, difficulties, anc misery 
of life.’ 

I bore their discourse with patience, because 
to fret myself would have donc me no service: at 
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tast Domingo, having eaten and drank plentiful- 
ly, retired into the stable; while Leonarda, with 
a lamp in her hand, conducted me into a vault, 
which served as a burying place to the robbers 
who died a natural death, and in which I per 
ceived a miserable truckle-bed, that looked more 
like a tomb than a couch: ‘Here is your bed- 
chambe1,’ said she: ‘the lad, whose place you 
have the good fortune to supply, slept here, as 
long as he lived amongst us; and now that he is 
dead, rests in the same place. He slipped away 
in the flower of kis age: 1 hope you will not be 
so simple as to follow his example.’ So saying, 
she put the light into my hand, and returned 
into the kitchen; while I, setting the lamp upon 
the ground, threw myself upon the bed, not so 
much in expectation of enjoying the least repose, 
as with a view to indulge my melancholy reflec- 
tions. ‘O heavens!’ cried I, ‘was ever destiny 
so terrible as mine! I am banished from the sight 
of the sun; and, as if it was not enough to be 
buried alive at the age of eighteen, I am.more- 
qver condemned to serve thieves, to spend the 

ay among highwaymen, and the night among 
the dead!’ I wept bitterly over these sugges- 
tions, which seeemed to me, and were, in effect, 
extremely shocking. <A thousand times I cursed 
my uncle’s design of sending me to Salamanca: | 
repented of my flying from justice at Cacabelos, 
and even wished I had submitted to the torture. 
But recollecting that I consumed myself in vain 
complaints to no purpose, I began to think of 
some means by which I might escape. ‘ What,’ 
said I to myself, ‘is it then impossible to deliver 
myself! the thieves are asleep; the cook-maid 
tad negro will be in the same condition present- 
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ly; cannot I while they are all quiet, by the help 
of my lamp, find out the passage through which 
1 descended into this infernal abode? It is true, 
indeed, I don’t think myself strong enough to 
lift the’ trap-door that covers the entry; but, 
however, that I may have nothing to reproach 
myself with, I will try; my despair may perhaps 
supply me with strength, and who knows but I 
may accomplish it!” e 

Having then projected this great design, I got 
up, wifen I imagined Leonarda and Domingo 
were at rest; and taking the lamp in my hand, 
went out to the vault, recommending myself to 
all the saints in heaven. It was not without 
great difficulty that I found again all the wind. 
ings of this new labyrinth, and arrived at the 
door of the stable; where, at last, perceiving the 
passage I was in search of, I went into it, ad- 
vancing toward the trap, with as much nimble. 
ness as joy: but, alas! in the middle of the entry, 
I met with a cursed iron gate, fast locked, and 
cousisting of strong bars, so close to one another, 
that I could scarce thrust my hand between 
them. I was confounded at the sight of this new 
obstacle, which I had not observed when I came 
m, the grate being then open: I did not fail, 
however, to feel the bars and examine the lock, 
which I even attempted to force; when, all ofa 
sudden, I felt across my shoulders, five or six 
lusty thwacks with a bull’s pizzle; upon which 
I uttered such a dreadful yell, that the whole 
cavem echoed with the sound; and looking be- 
hind me, perceived the old ne in his shirt, 
with a dark lantern in one hand, and the instru- 
ment of his execution in the other. ‘ Ah, ha! 
Mr. Jackanapes,’ said he, ‘you want to make 
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' your escape, hah! You must not imagine that 
am to be caught napping. I heard you all the 
while. I suppose you thought the grate was 
open, did’nt you? Know, my boy, that hence- 
forth thou shalt always find it shut, and that 
when we detain any body here against his incli- 
nation, he must be more cunning than thou if ever 
he gets off.’ 

In the mean time two or three of the thieves 
starting out of their sleep at the noise of my 
cries, and believing that the holy brotherhood 
was coming souse upon them, got up in a hurry 
and alarmed their companions. In an instant all 
were a-foot, and seizing their swords and..car- 
‘ bines, advanced half naked to the place where 
‘ Domingo chastised me; but they no sooner un- 
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‘ derstood the cause of the noise they had heard, 
than their uneasiness was changed into fits of 
laughter. ‘How, Gil Blas!’ said the apostate 
; - thief to me, ‘thou hast not been here six hours 
t and wantest to take thy leave of us already! 
‘ Sure thou must have a greuc aversion toa retired 
( life, hah! What would’st thou do if thou wert » 
‘ Carthusian friar? Go to bed; thou art quit for 
; once on account of the stripes Domingo has be- 
: stowed on thee, but if ever thou should’st make 
; another effort to escape, by St. Bartholomew' 
we will flay thee alive!’ This said, he with- 
drew; the other thieves retired into their apart- 
ments; the old negro, proud of his exploit, re- 
) turned into his stable, and I sneaked back to my 
‘ Goigotha, where I spent the remaining part :' 
the night in sighs and tears. 
Vox. I. D 4 
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CHAPTER VII 


Of the behaviour of Gil Blas when he could do no .: 


a te Bs re. ere lle Sy a ee oN i, 3B tin oe 
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Dunrne the first days of my captivity, I was 
like to sink under the sorrow that oppressed me, 
and might have been said to die by inches; but 
at last my good genius inspired me with the re- 
solution to dissemble; I affected to appear less 
gad than usual, I began to laugh and sing, though 
God knows with an aching heart. In a word, I 
counterfeited so well, that Leonarda and Domin- 
go were deceived, and believed that the bird 
was at last reconciled to his cage. The robbers 
were of the same opinion; for I assumed a gay : 
air when I filled wine for them, and mingled in 
their conversation whenever I found an opportu- 
nity of acting the buffoon. This freedom, far 
from displeasing, afforded them diversion. ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ said the captain to me one evening while 
I entertained them in this manner, ‘thou hast 
done well, my lad, to banish this melancholy; I 
am charmed with thy wit and humour: i find 
people are not known all.at once, for I did not 
think thou hadst been so sprightly and good 
natured.’ 

The rest joined also in my praise, and appear- 
ed so well satisfied with me, that taking the 
advantage of this good disposition, ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said I, ‘allow me to tell my mind: since my abode 
in this place, I find mysel ' quite another sort of 
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2 Peroon than heretofore. You have divested me 
of the prejudices of education, and I iisensibly 
imbibe your disposition. 1 have a taste for your 
profession, and a longing desire of being honour- 
ed with the name of your companion, and of 
sharing the dangers of your expeditions.’ AH 
the company approved of my discourse, and 
commended my forwardness; so that it was 
unanimously resolved, to let me serve a little 
tonger, in order to approve myself worthy, then 
carry me out in their excursions; after which I 
should obtain the honourable place I demanded. 

Well, then, I was obliged to persist in my dis- 
simulation, and exercise the post of cup-bearer 
still, a circumstance that mortified me extremely, 
for my design in aspiring to the honour of be- 
coming a thief, was only to have the liberty of 
taking the air with the rest, in hopes that one 
day I should be able to escape from them in the 
course of their expeditions. This hope alone 
supported my life, but nevertheless appeared sv 
distant, that 1 tried more than once to baffle the 
vigilance of Domingo, though it was never in my 
power, he being always so much upon his guard, 
that | would have defied a hundred Orpheuses to 
charm such a Cerberus. It is true, indeed, | did 
not do ail that I could have done to beguile him, 
Jest I should have wakened his suspicion, for he 
had a hawk’s eye over me, and I was obliged to 
act with the utmost ci ection, that I might 
not betray myself. I therefore resigned myself 
to mny fate until the time should be expired that 
was prescribed by the robbera for receiving me 
into their gang, and this event I expected as im- 
patiently as if I had been to be enrolled in a b¢ 
of commissioners. 
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Heaven be praised! in six months that time 
arrived, when Signior Rolando, addressing him- 


- self to his compahy, said, ‘Gentlemen, we must 


keep our word with Gil Blas: I have no bad opi- 
nion of that young fellow, and I hope .we shall 
make something of him; it is therefore my opi- 
nion, that we carry him along with us to-morrow 
to gather laurels on the highway, and usher him 
into the path of glory.” The robbers agreed to 
their captain’s proposal; and to show that they 
already looked upon me as one of their compa 
nions, from that moment dispensed with my ser- 
vice, and re-established Dame Leonarda in the 
office she had lost on my account. They made 
me throw away my habit, that consisted of a sorry 
threadbare short cassock, and dressed me in the 
spoils of a gentleman whom they had lately rob- 
bed; after which I prepared myself for my first 


campaign. 
-SSe- 


a CHAPTER VILL 


Gil Blas accompanies the Thieves, and performs an 


exploit on the highway. 


Ir was in the month of September, when to- 
ward the close of the night 1 came out of the 
cavern in company with the robbers, armed like 
them with a carbine, two pistols, sword and 
bayonet, and mounted on a pretty good horse 
which they had taken from the same gentleman 
whose dreis I wore. I had lived so long in dark- 
ness, that when day broke I was dazzled with 
the light, which, however, soon became familiar 
to my eyes. 
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; Tlaving passed hard by Ponferrada, we lay in 
" smbush in a small wood which bordered on the 
road to Leon. There we waited, expecting that 
fortune would throw some good luck in our way, 
when we perceived a Dominican (contrary to 
the custom of these good fathers) riding upon a 
sorry mule: ‘God be praised,’ cried the captain,’ 
laughing, ‘there’s the coup d’essai of Gil Blas, 
fet him go and unload that monk, while we ob- 
serve his behaviour.’ All the rest were of opinion 
that this was a very proper commission for me, 
snd exhorted me to acquit myself handsomely in 
it. ‘Gentlemen,’ said J, ‘yuu shall be satisfied, 
Y will make that priest as bare as my hand, and 
bring hither his mule in a twinkling.—< No, no,’ 
’ <eplied Rolando, ‘she is not worth the trouble, 
) oring us only the purse of his reverence, that is 
all we expect of thee.’ For this purpose I sallied 
‘ from the wood, and made toward the clergyman, 
, begging Heaven all the way to pardon the action 
[ was about to commit. I would gaey have 
‘ made my escape that moment, but the greatest 
part of the thieves were better mounted than I, . 
; and had they perceived me running away, would 
have been at my heels in an instant, and entrapt ‘ 
me again in a very short time, or perhaps dis- 
charged their carbines at me, in which case 1 
should have nothing to brag of. Not daring, 
therefore, to hazard such a delicate step, I 
came up with the priest, and clapping a pistol 
to his breast, demanded his purse. He stopped 
short to survey me, and without seeming much 
afraid, ‘Child,’ said he, ‘you are very young, 
you have got a bad trade by the hand betimes.’ 
‘Bad as it is, father,’ I replied, ‘I wish I had 
begun it sooner.’—*‘ Ah! son, son,’ said the good 
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friar, (who dk! not comprehend the trae mean 
ing of my words) ‘what blindness! allow me 
to represent to you the miserable condition’— 
‘0, father,’ said I, interrupting him hastily, ‘a 
truce with your morals if you please! my 
business on the highway is not to hear ser. 
mons: I want money.’—‘ Money!’ cried he with 
an air of astonishment, ‘ you are little acquainted 
with the chafity of the Spaniards, if you think 
people of my cloth have occasion for money 
while they travel in this kingdom. Undeceive 
rourself; we are every where cheerfully received, 
aving lodging and victuals, and nothing is 
asked in return but our prayers: in short, we 
never carry money about us on the road, but 
confide altogether in Providence.’—‘ That won’t 
go down with me,’ I replied, ‘your depen- 
dance is not altogether so visionary, for you have 
always some good pistoles in reserve to make 
more sure of Providence. But my good father,’ 
added I, ‘let us have done, my comrades who 
are in that wood begin to be impatient, therefore 
throw your purse upon the ground instantly, oe 
¥ shall certainly put you to death.’ 

At these words, which I uttered with a me 
nacing look, the friar, seeming afraid of his life, 
said, ‘ Hold! T will satisfy you then, since there 
is a necessity for it: I see tropes and figures have 
nu effect on people of your profession.’ So say- 
ing, he pulled from underneath his gown a large 
purse of shamoy leather, which he dropped upon 
the ground. Then I told him he might continue 
his journey; a permission he did not give me the 
least trouble of repeating, but he clapped his 
heels to the sides of his mule, which belying 
the opinion I had conceived of her, (for 
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T imagined she was not much better than my 
uncle’s) all of a sudden went off at a pretty 
round pace. As soon as he was at a distance, I 


alighted, and taking up the purse, which seemed. 


heavy, mounted again and got back to the wood 
in a trice, where the thieves waited with im- 
patience to congratulate me upon my victory. 
Scarce would they give me time to dismount, 
so eager were they to embrace me. ‘Courage, 

Gil Blas!’ said Rolando, ‘thou hast done won- 
ders, I have had my eyes on thee during thy 
expedition, I have observed thy countenance 
all the time, and I prophesy thou wilt in time 
become an excellent highwayman.’ The lieu- 
tenant and the rest approved of the prediction, 
which they assured me I should one day certain- 
ly fulfil. I thanked them for the high idea they 
had conceived of me, and promised to do all 
that Jay in my power to maintain it. 

' After they had loaded me with so much un- 
deserved praise, they were desirous of examin 
ing the booty I had made. ‘Come,’ said they, 
‘let us see what there is in the clergyman’s 
purse.’—‘ It ought to be well furnished,’ con- 
tinued one among them, ‘for. these guod fa- 
thers don’t travel like pilgrims.’ The captain 
untied the purse, and pulled out two or three 
handfulls of copper medals, mixed with bits 
of hallowed wax, and some scapularies.* At 
the sight of such an uncommon prey, all the 
robbers burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. ‘Upon my soul,’ cried the lieuten- 
ant, ‘we are very much obliged to Gil Blas, 





*Scapularies are pieces ef consecrated stuff worn by 
priests and nuns. 
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for having in his coup d’essai performed a theft 
so salutary to the company.’ This piece of wit 
brought on more. Those miscreants, and he in 
particular who had apostatized, began to be 
very merry upon the matter, a thousand sallies 
escaped them that too well denoted their im- 
morality. I was the only person who did not 
laugh, my mirth being checked by the raillers, 
who enjoyed themselves at my expense. Every 
one having shot his bolt, the captain said to me, 
‘In faith, Gil Blas, I advise thee asa friend, to 
joke no more with monks, who are, generally 
speaking, too arch and cunning for such as thee.’ 


_— -6Se- 
CHAPTER IX.* 
Of the serious affair that followed this adventure. 


We remained in the wood the greatest part of 
‘he day, without perceiving any traveller that 
sould make amends for the priest. At last we 
left it in order to return to our cavern, confining 
wr exploits to that ludicrous event which still 
constituted the subject of our discourse, when 
we discovered at a distance a coach drawn by 
four mules, advancing at a brisk trot, and escort- 
ed by three men on horseback, who seemed 
well armed. Upon this Rolando ordered his 
troop to halt, and held a counsel, the result 
of which was, that they should attack the coach. 
We were immediately arranged according to his 


' disposition, and marched up to it in order of bat- 


tle. In spite of the applause I had acquired in 
the wood, I felt myself seized with a universay 
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tremor, and immediately a cold sweat broke out 
all over my body, which I looked upon as no very 
favourable omen. To crown my good luck | was 
in the front of the line, between the captain and 
lieutenant, who had stationed me there that I 
might accustom myself to stand fire all at once. 
Rolando, observing how much nature suffered 
within me, looked at me askance, saying, with a 
fierce countenance, ‘ Hark’e, Gil Blas, remember 
to do thy duty, for if thou hang’st an arse Ill 
blow thy brains out.’ I was too well persuaded 
that he would keep his word to neglect this cau. 
tion, for which reason I thought of nothing now 
but of recommending my soul to God. 

In the mean time the coach and horsemen ap- 
proached, who knowing what sort of people we 
were, and guessing our designs by our appear- 
ance, stopped within musket-shot and prepared 
to receive us, while a gentleman of a good mien 
and richly dressed came out of the coach, and 
mounting a horse that was led by one of his at- 
tendants, put himself at their head without any 
other arms than a sword and a pair of pistols. 
Though they were but four against nine, (the 
coachman remaining on the seat) they advanced 
toward us with a boldness that redoubled my 
fear: I did not fail, however, though I trembled 
in every joint, to make ready to fire, but to teil 
the truth, I shut my eyes and turned away mv 
head when I discharged my carbine, and consic- 
ering the manner in which it went off, my con- 
science ought to be acquitted on that score. 

I will not attempt to describe the action, for 
although I was present I saw nothing, and mv 
fear, in confounding my imagination, concealed 
from me the horror of the spectacle that occ:- 
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sioned it. All I know of the matter is, that after 
a great noise of firing, I heard my companions 
shout and cry, ‘ Victory! Victory!’ At that ex- 
clamation, the terror which had taken possession 
of my senses dissipated, and I eaw the four 
horsemen stretched lifeless on the field of battle. 
On our side we had but one man killed, and he 
was no other than the apostate, who had met 
with his deserts for his apostasy and profane jests 
upon the scapularies. The lieutenant received 
a wound in the arm, but it was a very slight one, 
the shot having only ruffled the skin. 

Signior Rolando ran immediately to the door 
of the coach, in which there was a lady of about 
four or five and twenty years of age, who ap- 

eared very handsome, notwithstanding the me- 
holy condition in which she was, for she had 
swooned during the engagement, and was not 
vet recovered. While he was busied in looking 
after her we took care of the booty, beginning 
with securing the horses of the killed, which, 
frighted at the noise of the firing, had run away 
after having lost their mders. As for the mules, 
they had not stirred, although the coachman 
during the action had quitted his place in order 
tomake hisescape. We alighted, and unyoking, 
loaded them with some trunks we found fastened 
to the coach, before and behind. This being 
done, the lady, who had not as yet recovered 
her senses, was by order of the captain taken out, 
and placed on horseback before one of the rob. 
pers that was best mounted; after which, quit 
ting the high road, the coach, and the dead, 
whom we had stripped, we carried off the lady, 
the mules, ard the horses. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ba what manner the Robbers behaved to the Lady 


Of the great design which Gil Blas projected, ans 


Ir was within an hour of day-break when we 
arrived at our habitation, and the first thing we 
did was to lead our beasts into the stable, where 
we were obliged to tie them to the rack and 
take care of them with our own hands, the old 
negro having been three days before seized with 
a fit of the gout and rheumatism, that kept him 
a-bed depmved of the use of his limbs: the only 
member at liberty was his tongue, which he em- 

loyed in testifying his impaticnce by the most 

orrible execrations. Leaving this miserable 
wretch to swear and blaspheme, we went to the 
kitchen, where our whole attention was engross- 
ed by the lady, and we succeeded so well as to 
bring her out of her fit; but when she had reco- 
vered the use of her senses, and saw herself in 
the hands of several men whom she did not 
know, she percetved her misfortune, and was 
seized with horror! The most lively sorrow and 
direful despair appeared in her eyes, which she 
lifted up to heaven, as if to reproach it with the 
indignities that threatened her; then giving way 
of a sudden to these dismal apprehensions, she 
relapsed into a swoon, her eyelids closed, and 
the robbers imagined that death would deprive 
them of their prey. The captain thinking it 
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more proper to leave her to herself than to tor 
ment her with their assistance, ordered her to be 
carried to Leonarda’s bed, where she was left 
‘alone at the hazard of what might happen. 

We repaired to the hall, where one of the 
thieves, who had been bred a surgeon, dressed 
the lieutenant’s wound: after which, being de- 
sirous of seeing’ what was in the trunks, we found 
some of them filled with lace and linen, others 
with clothes, and the last we opened contained 
some bags full of pistoles, at sight of which, 
the gentlemen concerned were infinitely 
rejoiced. This inquiry being made, the cook- 
maid furnished the side-board, laid the cloth, 
and served up supper. Our conversation at first 
turned upon the great victory we had obtained, 
and Rolando addressing himself to me, ‘ Confess, 
Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘ confess that thou wast horri- 
bly afraid.’ I ingenuously owned what he said 
was very true, but that when I should have made 
two or three campaigns, I would fight like a 
knight-errant: whereupon the whole company 
took my part, observing that my fear was excu- 
sable, that the action had been very hot, and 
that, considermg I was a young fellow who had 
never smelled gunpowder, I had acquitted my- 
self pretty well. 

The discourse afterward turning upon the 
mules and horses we had brought into our retreat, 
it was agreed that to-morrow before day we 
should all set out together, in order to sell them 
at Mansilla, which place, in all probability, the 
report of our expedition had not yet reached. 
This resolution being taken, we finished our 
meal, and returned into the kitchen to visit the 
lady, whom we found still in the same situation. 
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Nevertheless, though it was with difficulty we 
could perceive any signs of life in her, some of 
the villains did not scruple to regard her with a 
profane eye, and even to discover a brutal desire, 
which they would have satisfied immediately had 
not Rolando prevented it, by representing to 


them, that they ought at least to wait until the - 


lady should get the better of that oppression of 
sorrow. which deprived her of reflection. The 
respect they had fcr their captain restrained their 
incontinence, otherwise nothing could have saved 
the lady, whose honour death itself, perhaps, 
would not have been able to secure. 
We left this unfortunate gentlewoman in the 
same condition in which we found her, Rolando 
contenting himself with laying injunctions on 
LLeonarda to take care of her, while every one 
retired into his own apartment. For my own 
part, as soon as I got to bed, instead of resigning 
myself to sleep, I did nothing but think of that 
lady’s misfortune: I never doubted that she was 
a person of quality, and looked upon her situa- 
tion as the more deplorable for that reason 1 
could not, without shuddering, represent to my: 
self the horrors to which she was destined, and 
felt myself as deeply concerned for her as if 1 
had been attached by blood or friendship. At 
last, after having bewailed her hard fate, I began 
to revolve the means of rescuing her honour from 
the danger in which it was, and of delivering my- 
self at the same time from the subterranean 
abode. I recollected that the old negro was not 
in a condition to move, and that since his being 
taken ill the cook-wench kept the key of the 
grate. This reflection warmed my imagination, 
and made me conceive a scheme which I digested 
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vo well, that I proceeded to put it into practies 
immediately in the following maane:. 

Pretending tobe racked with the colic, I began 
with complaints and groans, then raising my 
voice, uttered dreadful cries that wakened the 
robbers and brought them instantly to my bed- 
side. When they asked what made me roar so 
hideously, | answered that I was tortured with a 
horrible colic, and the better to persuade them 
of the truth of what I said, grinded my teeth, 
made frightful grimaces and contortions, and 
writhed myself in a strange manner, then I be- 
came quiet all of a sudden as if my pains had 
given me some respite. In a moment after I 
began again to bounce upon the bed and twist 
about my limbs, in a word, I played my part so 
well, that the thieves, cunning as they were, 
allowed themselves to be deceived, and believed 
in good earnest that I was violently griped. Ina 
moment all of them were busied in endeavours 
to ease me: one brought a bottle of usquebaugh 
and made me swallow one half of it; another in 
spite of my teeth injected a clyster of oil of sweet 
almonds; a third warmed a napkin and applied 
it broiling hot to my belly. 1 roared for mercy 
in vain, they imputed my cries to the colic, and 
continued to make me suffer real pains, in at- 
tempting to free me from one I did not feel. At 
last, being able to resist them no longer, I was 
fain to tell them that the gripes had left me, and 
to conjure them to give me quarter. Upon 
which they left off tormenting me with their 
remedies, and I took care to trouble them no 
more with my complaints, for fear of undergoing 
their good offices a second time. 

This scene lasted almost three hours, after 
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which the robbers judging that dsy was not far 
off, prepared themselves to set out for Manailla: 
J would have got up to make them believe I was 
desirous of accompanying them, but they would 
not suffer me to rise, Signior Rolando saying, ‘ 
‘No, no, Gil Blas! stay at home, child, thy colic 
may return. Thou shalt with us another 
time, but thou art in no contition to go abroad 
to-day.’ I was afraid of insisting upon it too 
much, lest they should yield to my request, 
therefore I only appeared very much mortified 
because I could not be of the party. This I 
acted so naturally, that they went out of the 
cavern without the least suspicion of my design. 
After their departure, which I had endeavoured 
to, hasten by my prayers, | said to myself, ‘ Now, 
Gil Blas! now is the time for thee to have resolu- 
tion: arm thyself with courage to finish that which 
thou hast so happily begun. Domingo is not in 
a condition to oppose thy enterprise, and Leo- 
narda cannot hinder its execution. Seize this 
opportunity of escaping, than which, perhaps, 
_ thou wilt never find one more favourable.’ These 
sugpestions filled me with confidence, I got up, 
took my sword and pistols, and went first toward 
the kitchen, but before I entered, hearing Leo- 
narda speaking, stopped in order to listen. She 
was talking to the unknown lady, who having 
recovered her senses, and understood the whole 
of her misfortune, weeped in the utmost bitter- 
ness of despair. ‘Weep, my child,’ said the old 
beldame to her, ‘dissolve yourself into tears, and 
don’t spare sighs, for that will give you ease. 
You have had a dangerous qualm, but now there 
is nothing to fear, since you shed abundance of 
tears. Your grief will abate by little and little, 
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atic you will soon accustom yourself to live with 
our gentlemen, who are men of honour. You 
will be treated like a princess, meet with nothing 
but complaisance, and fresh proofs of affection 
every day. There are a great many women wac 
would be glad to be in your place.’ 

I did not give Leonarda time to proceed, but 
entering, clapped a pistol to her breast, and 
with a threatening look, commanded her to sur- 
render the key of the grate. She was confound- 
ed at my behaviour, and though almost at the 
end of her career, so much attached to life, that 
she durst not refuse my demand. Having got 
the key in my possession, I addressed myself to 
the afflicted lady, saying, ‘Madam, heaven has 
sent you a deliverer, rise and follow me, and I 
will conduct you whithersoever you shall please 
to direct.’ The lady did not remain deaf to my 
words, which made such an impression upon her, 
that summoning up all the strength she had left, 
she got up, and throwing herself at my feet, 
conjured me to preserve her honour. I raised 
her, and assured her that she might rely upon 
me; then taking some cords which I perceived in 
the kitchen, with her assistance, I tied Leonarda 
tothe feet of a large table, swearing that if she 
opened her mouth I would kill her on the spot. 
I afterwards lighted a flambeau, and going with 
the stranger into the room where the gold and 
silver was deposited, filled my pockets with pis- 
toles and double pistoles, and to induce the lady 
to follow my example, assured her that she only 
took back her own. When we had made a good 
provision of this kind, we went toward the stable, 
which I entered alone with my pistols cocked, 
firmly believing that the old negro, in spite of hia 
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and rheumatism, would not suffer me to 
saddle and bridle my horse in quiet, and fully re- 
solved to cure him of all his distempers, if he 
should take it m his head to be troublesome: but 
by good luck, he was so overwhelmed with the 
pains he had undergone, and those he still suffer 
ed, that I brought my horse out of the stable, 
even without his seeming to perceive it, and the 
lady waiting for me at the door, we threaded with 
ell despatch the ge that led out of: the ca- 
vern, arrived at the grate, which we opened, and 
at last came to the trap door, which we lifted up 
with great difficulty, or rather the desire of es- 
caping lent us new strength, without which we 
ab not have been able to succeed. 

Day began to appear just as we found ourselves 
delivered from the jaws of this abyss, and as we 
fervently desired to be at a greater distance fruin 
it, I threw myself into the saddle, the lady mount- 
ing behind me, and following the first path that 
presented itself, at a round gallop got out of the 
orest in a short time, and entered a plain divided 
by several roads, one of which we took at random. 
I was mortally afraid that it would conduct us to 
Mansilla, where we might meet with Rolando and 
his confederates, but ppily my fear was vain. 
We arrived at the town of Astorga at two o’clock 
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in the afternoon, where people gazed at us with 
extreme attention, as if it had been an extraordi- 
nary thing to see axwoman on horseback sitting . 
behind a man. We alighted at the first inn we 
came to, where the first thing I did was to order a 
partridge and a young rabbit to the fire; and while 
this was a doing I conducted the lady into a cham- 
ber, where we began to converse with one ano- 
ther, for we had rode so fust that we had no dis-. 
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course upon the road. She showed how sensible 
she was of the service I had done to her, and ob- 
served, that after I had performed such a gene- 
rous action, she could not persuade herself that I 
was a companion of the thieves from whom I had 
rescued her. I told her my story, in order to con- 
firm the good opinion she had conceived of me, 
and by that means engaged her to honour me 
with her confidence, and inform me of her mis- 
fortunes, which she recounted as I shall relate in 
the following chapter. 


-8Os- 
CHAPTER XI 
The history of Donna Mencia of Mosquera. 


‘I was born at Valladolid, and my name is 
Donna Mencia of Mosquera. Don Martin, my fa- 
ther, after having spent almost his whole patr> 
mony in the service of his king, was killed in 
Portugal at the head of his own regiment, and 
left me so moderately provided, that though [ was 
an only child, I was far from being an advantage- 
ous match. I did not want admirers, however; m 
spite of the lowness of my fortune, a good many 
of the most considerable cavaliers in Spain made 
their addresses to me, but he who attracted my 
attention most, was Don Alvaro de Mello; he was 
‘ndeed more handsome than any of his rivals, but 
more substantial qualifications determined me in 
Lis favour; he was endued with wit, prudence, 
probity, and valour, and withal the most gallant 
man in the world. When he gave entertainments, 
authing could be more elegant; and. when he ap 
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peared at tournaments, every body admired his 
vigour and address: I preferred him, therefore, 
to all others, and married him accordingly. 

‘A few days after our marriage he happened 
to meet with Don Andrea de Baesa, who had 
been one of his rivals, in a private place, where 
quarrelling with each other they came to blows, 
and Don Andrea lost his life in the rencounter. 
As he was nephew to the corregidor of Valladolid, 
a violent man, and mortal enemy to the family 
of Mello, Don Alvaro knew he could not leave 
the city too soon; he returned home in a hurry, 
and while they saddled his horse told me what 
had happened. ‘*My dear Mencia,” said he, 
“we must part! you know the corregidor, don’t 
let us then flatter ourselves, for he will prosecute 
me with the utmost rancour, and as you are not 
ignorant of his credit, you know I cannot be safe 
in this kingdom.” He was so much penetrated 
with his own sorrow, and with that which he saw 
take possession of my breast, that he could say 
xo more, and when I had prevailed upon him to 
furnish himself with some money and jewels, he 
clasped me in his arms, and during a whole quar. 
ter of an hour we did nothing but mingle our 
sighs and tears. At last, being told the horse was 

* ready he tore himself from me; he departed, and 
feft me in a condition not to be described. Happy! 
had the excess of my affliction at that time put an 
end to my life! what troubles and sorrows would 
my death have prevented! Some hours after Don 
Alvaro was gone, the corregidor being informed 
of his flight, ordered him to be pursued, and 
spared nothing to have him in his power: but my 
husband always baffled the pursuit, and kept 
bumself secure in such a manner, that the judge 
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found himself obfiged to limit his revenge to thw 
selo satisfaction of ruining the fortune of a mat 
whose blood he wanted to shed: his efforts were 
not unsuccessful, all the effects of Don Alvaro 
being confiscated. 

‘ Left in a most afflicting situation, and having 
scarce wherewithal to subsist, I began to live a 
very solitary life, all my attendants being reduced 
te one servant maid: I spent the day in bemoan- 
ing—not an indigence which I could have borne 
with patience, but the absence of my dear hus- 
band, whose condition I was utterly ignorant of, 
although he had promised in his last melancholy 
adieu, that he would take care to inform me of 
his Jot, into whatever part of the world his crue! 
fate should conduct him. Nevertheless seven 
long years elapsed without my hearing the least 
account of him, and this uncertainty of his destiny 
plunged me into an abyss of sorrow! At last I was 
told that, in fighting for the King of Portugal in 
Fez, he had lost his life in battle: a man lately 
returned from Africa confirmed this report, as- 
suring me that he was perfectly well acquainted 
with Don Alvaro de Mello, had served with him in 
the Portuguese army, and even saw him fallin the 
action: to this he added many other circumstan- 
ces, which persuaded me that ‘my husband was 
nO more. 

‘At that time Don Ambrosio Mesia Camilo, 
Marquis of Guardia, came to Valladolid: he was 
one of those old lords who, by the politeness and 
gallantry of their manners, make people forget 
their age, and continue still agreeable to the la- 
lies. One day hearing by accident the story of 
Jon Alvaro, and being desirous of seeing me, on 

ecount of the picture which had betn drawn of 
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mae, for the satisfaction of bis curiosity, he engaged 
one of my relations, who carried me to her house. 
Seeing me there, I had the fartime to please him 
in spite of the remarkable impression which gricf 
hed mede on my countenance; but why do | say 
in spite of it! perhaps he was touched alone by 
my sad and languishing air, which preposseased 
bim in favour of my fidelity; his love, in all pro- 
bability, was the effect of my melancholy, for he 
told me more than once, that he regarded me as 
a miracle of constancy, and that for this reason he 
even envied the fate of my husband, how deplo- 
pable soever it was jin other respects: in a word, 
he was struck et sight of me, had no occasion 
to see me a second time in order to take the re- 
solution of making me his wife. 

He chose the intercession of my kinswoman 
towards the obtaining of my consent; she came to 
my lodgings accordingly, and represented to me, 
that my husband having ended his days in the 
kingdom of Fez, as we had been informed, it was 
not reasonable that I should bury my charms any 
longer, that I had sufficiently bewailed the fate 
of a man with whom I had been united but a few 
moments, and that | ought to profit by the occa- 
sion that now presented itself, by which means J 
should be the happiest woman in the world. 
Then she extolled the great family of the old 

uis, hie vast estate and unblemished charac- 
ter: hut her eloquence in displaying the advaa- 
tages he possessed was in vain; it was not in her 
power to permiade me, not that I doubted the 
death of Don Alvaro, or was restrained by the 
fear of seeing him agsin, when I should least ex- 

him; the little inclination, or rather the re- 
Dctance, I felt for s eceond maxniage, after having 
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suffered so many misfortunes by my first, was the 
only obstacle my relation had to remove. She did 
hot despair for all that; on the contrary it redoue 
bled her zeal for Don Ambrosio, she engaged my 
whole family in the interests of that lord; my re« 
lations pressed me to accept of such an advanta- 
geous match; I was every moment besieged, im- 
portuned, and tormented, and my misery, which 
daily increased, contributed not a little to overs 
come my resistance. 

‘ Being unable, therefore, to hold out any long~ 
er, I yielded to their pressing instances, and mar- 
ried the Marquis of Guardia, who the day after our 
nuptials carried me to a very fine castle which he 
had, situated near B between Grajal and 
Rodillas. He conceived the most violent passion 
for me, and I observed in the whole of his beha- 
viour, the utmost desire of pleasing me. His sole 
study was to anticipate my wishes: no husband 
had ever such a tender regard for his wife, and 
no lover ever showed more complaisance to his 
mistress. I should have been passionately fond 
of Don Ambrosio, notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion of our years, had I been capable of loving 
any one after Don Alvaro, but a constant heart 
can never change. The endeavours of my se- 
cond husband to please me, were rendered inef- 
fectual by the remembrance of my first, so that I 
could only requite his tenderness with pure sen- 
timents of gratitude. 

‘I was in this disposition when one day taking 
the air at the window of my apartment, I per- 
ceived in the garden a kind of peasant who ear 
nestly looked at me: thinking he was the garden- 
er’s servant I took no notice of him; but next 
day being again at the window I saw him in the 
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same place, and he seemed to view me with un- 
common attention: struck with this circumstance, 
T looked at him in my turn, and after having some 
time considered him, thought I recognised the 
features of the unfortunate Don Alvaro! This 
apparition raised an inconceivable tumult within 
me, I shrieked aloud! but luckily there was no- 
body present except Inez, who, of all my ser- 
vants, enjoyed the greatest share of my confi- 
dence. When I imparted to her the suspicion 
that alarmed me, she laughed at my apprehen- 
sion, believing that my eyes were imposed upon 
by some slight resemblance. ‘* Recollect your- 
self, madam,” said she, ‘‘and don’t imagine you 
have seen your former husband: what likelihood 
is there that he should be here in the dress of a 

easant? or indeed what probability is there of his 
Ping alive? I will down into the garden,” 
added she, ‘and talk to this countryman, and 
when I have learned who he is, come back and 
Jet you know.” Inez accordingly went into the 
garden, and soon after returned to my apartment 
In great emotion, saying, ‘‘ Madam, your suspi- 
cion is but too just! it is Don Alvaro himself 
whom you have seen! he has discovered himself, 
and demands a secret interview.” 

‘As I had at that very time an opportunity of 
receiving Don Alvaro, the uls being at Bur- 
fos, I ordered my maid to bring him into my 
closet by a private stair-case. You may well think 
that I was in a terrible agitation, and altogether 
unable to support the presence of a man who had 
a right to load me with reproaches. As soon as 
he appeared I fainted away. Inez and he flew to 
my assistance, and when they had brought me 
out of my swoon, Don Alvaro said, ‘‘ Madam 
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for heaven’s sake compose yourself, let not my 
presence be a punishment to you, I have no im 
tention to give you the least pain. I come not as 
a furious husband to call you to an account of 
your plighted troth, and upbraid you with the se 
cond engagement you have contracted. I know 
very well that it was the work of vour relations, 
{ am acquainted with all the persecutions you 
have suffered on that score; besides, the report 
of my dcath was spread all over Valladolid, and 
you have had the more reason to believe it true, 
es no letter from me assured you of the contrary; 
in short, | know in what manner you have lived 
since our cruel separation, and that necessity, 
rather than love, has thrown you into the arms 
of——” ‘* Ah, sir!” cried I, interrupting him, 
‘* why will you excuse your unhappy wife! she 
is criminal, since you live! why am [ not still in 
that miserable situation in which I! lived before 1 
gave my hand to Don Ambrosio! Fatal nuptials! I 
should then at least have had the consolation in 
my misery to see you again without a blush!” 
‘My dear Mencia!” replied Don Alvaro with 
a look that testified how much he was affected by 
my tears, ‘*I do not complain, and far from re- 
proaching you with the splendid condition in 
which 1! find you, by all m hopes I thank heaven 
for it! Since the melancholy day of my departure 
from Valladolid, fate has been always adverse, 
and my life but a chai of misfortunes; and to 
crown my misery, it was never in my power to 
let you’ hear from me! Too confident of your 
love, 1 incessantly represented to myself the con- 
dition to which my fatal tenderness had reduced 
ou. My imagination painted Donna Mencia in 
er tears: you was the greatest of all my misfor- 
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tunes, and sometimes, I must confess, I have 
tooked upon myself as a criminal in having had 
the good fortune to please you: I have wished 
that your affections had inclined tuward some of 
my mivals, since the preference you gave me had 
cost you so dear. Nevertheless, after seven 
years of suffering, more in love than ever, I was 
resolved to see you. I could not resist this de- 
sire, which at the end of a long slavery having an 
opportunity to satisfy, I went in this disguise to 
Valladolid at the hazard of my life: there being 
informed of every thing, 1 came hither, and found 
means to introduce myself into the family of the 
gardener, who has hired me to work under him. 
You see in what manner I have conducted my- 
self to obtain this private interview, but do not 
imagine that my design is to disturb the felicity 
you enjoy by remaining in this place. No! I love 
you more than myself; I have the utmost re 

for your repose; and now that I have had the 
melancholy satisfaction of conversing with you, 
will go, and finish at a distance that miserable 
life which I sacrifice to your quiet!”’ 

‘* No: Don Alvaro! no!” cried I at these words, 
‘*J will not suffer you to leave me a second 
time! I will go along with you, and death alone 
shall divide us!”—** Take my advice,” said he, 
‘¢ and live with Don Ambrosio, do not associate 
yourself with my misfortunes, but leave me alone 
to support the weight of them.” He said other 
things to the same purpose, but the more he 
seemed willing to sacrifice himself to my happ+- 
ness, I felt myself the less disposed to consent to 
it; and when he saw me firmly resolved to follow 
him, he changed his tone all of a sudden, an¢ 
assuming a more serene air, said, *‘ Madam, since 
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you have stil] so much love for Don Alvaro, as to 
prefer his misery to the prosperity you now 
enjoy, let us and live at Betancos, at the 
furthe: end of Gallicia, where I have a secret 
retreat. Although my misfortunes have ruined 
my estate, they have not yet deprived me of 
frienas, I have still some faithful ones remainin 
who have put me in a condition to carry you off: 
by their assistance I have provided a coach at 
Zamora, bought mules and horses, and am ac- 
companied by three resolute Gallicians, armed 
with carbines and pistols, who now wait for my 
orders at the village of Rodillas. Let us, there- 
fore,’? added he, ‘‘ take the advantage of Don 
Ambrosio’s absence; I will order the coach to 
come to the castle-gate, and we will set out in- 
stantly.”” I consented; Don Alvaro flew to 
Rodillas, and returned in a short time with his 
three attendants to carry me off from the midst 
of my women, who, not knowing what to think 
of this event, ran all away in the utmost conster- 
nation: Inez alone was privy to it, but refused 
to attach herself to my fortunes, because she 
was in love with the valet de chambre of Don 
Ambrosio. 

I got into the coach with Don Alvaro, carrying 
nothing with me but my own clothes, and some 
jewels I had before my second marriage, for I 
would take nothing that the marquis had given 
me on that gccasion. We took the road to 
Gallicia, without knowing if we should be so 
happy as to reach it, having reason to fear that 
Don Ambrosio at his return would pursue us 
with a great number of people and overtake us. 
Nevertaeless we continued our journey two days 
without seeing one horseman behind us; and in 
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hopes that the third would pass in the same mah- 
ner, were conversing with each other in great 
tranquillity. Don Alvaro had just recounted the 
melancholy adventure which had given rise to 
the report of his death; and how, after having 
been a slave five years, he had recovered his 
liberty; when yesterday, on the road to Leon, 
we met with those thieves with whom you was 
in company. He is the person whom they mur- 
dered, with all his attendants, and for whom 
these my tears are shed!’ 


-Se- 
——€ HAPTER XII. 


The disagreeable manner in which Gil Blas and 
the Lady were interrupted. 


Dowwa Mencia having ended her relation, shed 
a torrent of tears, while I, letting her give a free 
vent to her sighs, wept also; so natural is it to 
interest one’s self for the unfortunate, especiall 
for a fine lady in distress. I was going to as 
what she intended to do in the present conjunc- 
ture, and perhaps she was about to consult me 
on the same subject, when our conversation was 
interrupted by a great noise in the inn, which, in 
spite of us attracted our attention. This neiss 
was occasioned by the arrival of the corregidor, 
followed by two alguazils® and a guard, who, 
without any ceremony, entered the room where 
we were. A gentleman who accompanied them 
approached me first, and examining my dress. 

bd are attendants of justice, whose office resem 
bles thet of our bailiffs € Juation 
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bad no occasion to hesitate long, but crikd, ‘ By 
St. Jago! this is my individual oublet, as easy to 
be known again as my horse: you may appze- 


hend this gallant on my testimony, he is one of 


the thieves who have an unknown retreat some 
where in this country.’ 

At this discourse, by, which I understood he 
was the gentleman who had been robbed, and 
whose spoils I was unluckily in possession of, I 
was surprised, confounded, and dismayed! The 
corregidor, whose office obliged him to put a 
bad construction on my disorder rather than in- 
terpret it favourably, concluded that I was not 
accused without a reason, and presuming that 
the lady might be an socomplice, ordered us to 
be imprisoned separately. This judge, far from 
being one ef those who assume a stern counte- 
nance, was all softness anu smiles, but God 
knows if he was a bit the bever for that, for I 
Was no sooner committed than he came into the 
gaol with his two terriers, I mean the alguazils, 
who, not forgetting their laudable custom, be- 
gan to rummage me in a moment. What a glo- 
rious windfall was this for those honest gentle- 
men! I do not believe that ever they got such 
a booty before: at every handful of pistoles they 
pulled out, I saw their eyes sparkle with joy, the 
corregidor in particular was transported, ‘ Child,’ 
said he, with a voice full of meekness, ‘ we must 
do our duty, but be not afraid, if thou art inno- 
cent thou shalt sustain no harm.’ In the mean 
time, with all their gentleness, they emptied my 
pockets, and even robbed me of that which the 
thieves had respected, I mean my uncle’s forty 
ducats; their greedy and indefatigable hands 
searched me from head to foot, they turned me 
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about on all sides, and evén stripped me to see 
if I had any money between my shirt and my 
skin. When they had dexterously acquitted 
themselves in this manner, I was interrogated by 
the corregidor, to whom [ ingenuously recounted 
every thing that had happened to me. He 
ordered my deposition to be taken in writing, 
and then went away with his attendants and my 
coin, leaving me entirely naked among the 
straw " 


“O life!’ cried Y, when I found myself alone in 
this condition, ‘how full of capricious accidents 


and disappointments art thou! Since I left. 


. Oviedo I have met with nothing but misfortunes? 


Scarce had I got out af one danger when | fell 
into another! and when I came into this town, I 
was far from thinking that I should so soon be- 
come acquainted With the corregidor.? While I 
made these vairtreflections, | put on again the 
cursed doublet, and the rest of the dress which 
my evil genius had lent me; then exhorting my- 
self to take courage, ‘Come, Gil Blas,’ said I 
to myself, ‘display thy fortitude, it shall ill be- 
come thee to despais in an ordinary prison, after 
having put thy patienre to such a severe trial in 
the subterranean abyss! But, alas!’ added I in a 
sorrowful tone, ‘I abuse myself, how shall I es- 
cape from hence, when I am utterly deprived 
of the means?’ In effect I had too good reason 
to say so, fur a prisoner without money, is like a 
bird whose wings are clipped. 

Instead of the partridge and rabbit [ had be- 
spoke, they brought to me a little brown bread 
and a pitcher of water, and left me to fret at 
leisure in a dungeon, where I remained fifteen 
whole days without seeing a human creature, 
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except the turnkey, who came every mornmg to 
renew my provision. As often as I saw him I 
endeavoured to speak, and enter into conversa- 
tion with him in order to divert me a little, but 
this venerable person made no answer to what I 
said; I could not extract one word from him, nay, 
for the most part, he came in and went out with- 
out so much as deigning me a look. On the six- 
teenth day the corregidor coming in, said, ‘ Thou 
mayest now- give loose to joy. I bring thee 


agreeable tidings. I have ordered the lady who | 


-was along with thee to be conducted to Burgos. 
IT examined her before her departure, and her 
answers have exculpated thee. Thou shalt be 
d this very day, provided that the mule- 
teer, with whom (as thou sayest) thou camest 
from Pennaflor to Cacabelos, confirms thy depo- 
sition. He ‘is now in Astorga, and I have sent 
for him, and if he agrees with thee in the adven- 
ture of the rack, I will instantly set thee free.’ 
These words gave me infinite joy: I looked 
upon myself as already acquitted; I thanked the 
judge for his just and expeditious decision, and 
ad not quite Anished my compliment, when the 
carrier, conducted by two soldiers, arrived: I 
remembered his face immediately, but he having, 
without doubt, sold my portmanteau and all that 
was in it, was afraid of being obliged to restore 
the money he had received for it, if he should 
own that he knew me, and therefore affirmed, 
with astonishing assurance, that far from know- 
ing me, he had never seen me before!’ ‘ Ah, 
traitor!’ cried I; ‘rather confess that thou hast 
sold my goods, and bear witness to the truth. 
Look at me again. I am one of the young people 
whom you threatened with the torture, at the 
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borough of Cacahelos, and frightened very 


much.’ The carrier answered coldly, that I 


talked of an affair of which he was utterly igno- 
gant; and as he maintained to the last that | was 
anknown to him, my enlargement was deferred 
till another time, so that I was obliged to arm 
myself with patience anew, and resolve to regale 
enyself still with my bread and water, and a sight 
of the silent turnkey. The thoughts of being 
unable to free myself fro-. the claws of justice, 
although I was not guilty af the least crime, threw 
me into despair. I wished myself again in the 
caverh, ‘where, in the main,’ said I to myself, 


£1 was less disagreesbly situated than in this 


dungeon: there I ate drank in plenty, con- 
versed with the robbers, and lived in the sweet 
hope of making my escape, instead of which, 
notwithstanding ‘my innocence, I shall perhaps 
think myself happily quit to get out of this 
place in order to be sent to the gallies.’ 


-6Se- 
CHAPTER XIIL 


By what accident Gil Blas was set at liberty at last, 
and whither he directed his course. 


Wartz I passed my days in entertaining my- 
self with these reflections, my adventures, such 
as appeared in my deposition, spread all over the 
town; upon which many people being curious to 
see me, came and presented themselves one after 
another at a small chink, through which the light 
was conveyed into my prison; and after having 
observed me for some time went away. I was 
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surprised at this novelty, for since the day of my 
imprisonment, I had not before seen a living soul 
at that window, which served to enlighten a court 
where horror reigned in silence. Guessing from 
this that I made some noise in town, I did not 
know whether to ffiterpret it as a good or bal 
omen. 

One of the first that offered themselves to my 
view, was the little ballad-singer of Mondonedo, 
who having been equally afraid of the torture, 
had fled as wellas I. I knew him again imme- 
diately, and as he did not pretend to have forgot 
me, we saluted one another, and falling into a 
long conversation, I was obliged to repeat my 
adventures anew: for his part, he informed me 
of what had happened at the inn at Cacabelos, 
between the, carrier and the new-married wife, 
after we had been driven away by a panic: in 
word, he acquainted me with the whole of what 
I have ly rehearsed on that subject. After- 
wards taking leave of me for the present, he 
promised without loss of time to labour for my 
deliverance; and every body who came (as he 
did) through curioaity, seemed affected with my 

isfortune, and even assured me that they would 
Soin the little ballad-singer, and do all that lay in 
their power to procure my enlargement. 

They kept their promise effectually, and spoke 
in my hehalf to the corregidor, who no longer 
doubting my innocence, especially when the bal- 
lad-singer had told him what he knew of the 
matter, at the end of three weeks came into the 
ptison and said, ‘ Gil Blas, I don’t choose to pro- 
tract things, go, thou art free, and mayest quit 
the prison when thou wilt. But tell me,’ pursu- 
ed he, ‘if thou shouldst be brought to the wood 
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in which the subterranean retreat is, couldst thou 
not find it out??—‘ No, sir,’ I replied, ‘ for as I 
went in at night, and came out before day, it 
would be impossible for me to fix upon the spot.’ 
Upon this the judge withdrew, telling me that he 
was going to order the turnkey to set the prison 
doors open forme. In effect the gaoler came 
into my dungeon a moment after, with one of his 
men carrying a bundle of clothes; and stripping 
me (with a grave and silent air) of my doublet 
and breeches, which were made of fine cloth and 
almost new, they put me on a shabby footman’s 
frock, and pushed me out by the shoulders. 

The joy that prisoners commonly feel in re- 
covering their liberty, was moderated by my 
confusion in seeing’ myself so poorly equipped, 
and JI was tempted to leave the town instantly, 
that I might withdraw myself from the eyes of 
the people, whose looks I could scarce endure: 
but my gratitude got the better of my shame, I 
went to thank the ballad-singer to whom I was 
so much obliged, and he could not help laughing 
when he saw me. ‘What a strange figure you 
are!’ said he, ‘justice I see has been done you in 
all her forms.’—‘I do not complain of justice,’ 1 
replied, ‘she is most equitable, I wish only that 
all her officers were honest men. They ought 
at least to have spared my clothes, which I think 
I paid for pretty handsomely.’—* I shink so too,’ 
eaid he, ‘but they will tell you these are formali- 
ties which must be observed. What! do you 
think (for example) that your horse has been re- 
stored to the right owner? not at all; I assure 
you he is now actually in the stable of the town 
clerk, where he has been deposited as a proof 
of the robbery, and I don’t believe the poor 
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gentleman will ever retrieve so much ss the 
crupper. But let us shift our discourse,’ con 
tinued he, ‘what is your design? what scheme 
do you intend to prosecute at present?— I 
want to go to Byrgos,’ said I, ‘in order to 
find out the lady I delivered, who will give 
me a few pistoles, with which | will purchase 
a new cassock and repair to Salamanca, where 
I will endeavour to make my Latin turn to 
some advanta All I am concerned at is, that 
Tam at some distance from Burgos, and shall want 
subsistence on the road.’—‘I understand you,’ 
he replied, ‘here is my purse, ’tis indeed a little 
low, but a ballad-ainger you know is not a 
bishop.’ ‘ At the same time he slipped it into 
my hand so cheerfully, that I could not for my 
soul refuse the offer, such as it was. I thanked 
him as much as if he had given me all the gold 
in Peru, and made a thousand professions of ser- 
vice which I never had an opportunity to per- 
form. Then bidding him farewell, I left the 
town without having visited those other persons 
who had contnbuted to my enlargement, con- 
tenting myself with bestowing on tham in my 
thoughts a thousand benedictions. 

The little ballad-singer was in the right to 
speak modestly of his purse, in which | found 
very little money: but happily for me I had been 
used two months to a very frugal diet, and I had 
still some rials left when I arrived at the borough 
of Ponte de Mula, which is but a very little way 
from Burgos. Here I halted to inquire about 
Donna Mencia, and going into an inn, the mis- 
tress of which was a little, lean, fierce, insolent 
creature, I perceived at once, by the disdainful 
look she darted at me, that my frock was not at 
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afl to her liking, a disgust which I forgave with 
all my heart. I sat down at table, whiere ! ate 
some bread and cheese, and swallowed a few 
draughts of execrable wine which they brought 
me; and during this repast, which was very well 
suited to my dress, 1 wanted to enter into con- 
versation with my landlady. 1 begged her to 
tell me if she knew the Marquis of Guardia, if 
his castle wae far from the borough, and in par-. 
ticular if she had heard what was become of the 
marchioness his lady. ‘You ask a t man 
questions,’ replied she, with a scornful look. She 
told me, however, (though with a very bad grace) 
that the caatle of Bon Ambrosio was but a short 
loague from Ponte de Mula. 

_ When I had done eating and drinking Gt bein 
by this time pretty late) I expressed a desire of 


. going to rest, and bade them show me into a bed- 


chamber. ‘A bed-chamber for you!’ said the 
landlady, darting at me a look full of haughtiness 

and contempt, ‘I have no bed-chambers for peo- _ 
ple who sup ona morsel of cheese. All my beds 
are bespoke. expect gentlemen of importance 
to lodge here to-night, so that all F can do for 
you is, to quarter you in the barn, and it wont, 
I suppose, be the first time yon have slept upon 


straw.’ She did not know bow true she spoke, 
but I made no reply, and very wisely conde- 
scended to sneak into the straw, where in a ve 
short time I slept like one who had suffered 
fatigue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Of his reception at Burgos by Donna Mencia. 
I pr not lie a-bed like a sluggard next morn- 

tng, but went to reckon with my landlady, who 

seemed less proud and snappish than she had 

been the night before, a change that I ascribed 

to the presence of three honest soldiers Selon 
ing to the holy brotherhood, who conversed wi 

her in a very familiar manner. They had lodged 

all night at the inn, and it was doubtless for these 

lemen o tmportance that all the beds had 

en bespoke. 

Inquiring in the borough the way to the castle 

whither 1 wanted to go, I addressed myself by 

* accident toa man of the character of my Jand- 

lord at Pennaflor: not contented with answering 

the question I asked, he let me know that Don 

Ambrosio was dead three weeks ago, and that 

the marchioness his lady had retired into a con- 

vent at Burgos, which he named. I repaired 

immediately to that city, instead of following the 

road to the castle as I formerly intended, and 
flying directly to the convent where she was, 

a 


begged the favour of the portress to tell her, 


that a young man just released from the gaol of 
Astorga desired to speak with her. The nun 
went immediately to do what I desired, and re- 
turning introduced me into a parlour, where I 
had not been long when I saw the widow of Don 
Ambrosio appear at the gate in deep mourning. 
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&im to go to you from me, and tell you that I 
should be glad to see you as soon as you should 
be released, and |! did not doubt of your being 
enlarged in a very little time, what I said to the 
corregidor in your behalf having been sufficient 
for that purpose. In answer to this he wrote 
that you recovered your liberty, that nobody 
knew whither you was gone, so that I was afraid 
Ishould never see you again, and consequently 
be deprived of the pleasure of manifesting m 
gratitude. Don’t be ashamed,’ added she, ob 
serving my confusion on account of appearing 
before her in such a miserable dress, ‘let not 
your present condition give you the least uneasi- 
-ness. After the important services you have 
done me, I should be the most ungrateful of alt 
women, if I neglected to do something for you: 
lintend to extricate you out of the wretched 
situation in which you are, it is my duty, and I 
am able to perform it. The considerable wealth 
_ I am now mistress of, empowering me to acquit 
myself toward you without incommoding myself. 
‘You know,’ continued she, ‘my adventures 
to the day on which we were both imprisoned, 
and I will tell you what .\has happened to me 
since. When the corregidor of Astorga had 
ordered me to be conducted to Bu after 
having heard from my mouth a faithful relation 
of my story, I repaired toDon Ambrosio’s castle, 
where my return occasioned extreme surprise, 
though I was told it was too late; for the marquis, 
thunderstruck at the news of my flight, had 
fallen il], and the physicians despaired of his 
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‘You are welcome,’ said the lady to me, ‘four 
days ago! wrote to a person at Astorga, desiring 
life. This was fresh cause for me to complain 
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ber, and running to his bed-side, threw myself 
on my knees, my face bathed in tears, and my 
heart oppressed with the most afflicting grief¥* 
«What brings you hither?” said he, when he 
perceived me, “fare you come to contemplate 
your own work? Was it not sufficient for you to 
deprive me of life, but you must also have the 
satisfaction of being an eye-witness of my death?” 
‘‘ No, my lord,” I replied, ‘*Inez must have told 
that 1 fled with my husband, and had it net 

en for the dismal accident which has robbed 
me of him, you never should have seen me 
again!” At the same time I let him know that 
Don Alvaro had been murdered by robbers, who 
afterwards carried me into thcir subterranean re- 
treat: and, in short, informed him of all that had 
happened. When 1 had done speaking, Don 
Ambrosio stretched out his hand to me, saying, 
with the utmost tenderness, ‘I am satisfied, I 
will not complain, why should I reproach you? 
Having found again a husband whom you dearly 
loved, you abandoned me to follow his fortuner 
ought I to blame you for such a conduct? No, 
madam, I should have been in the wrong to mur 
mur at it, therefore would not suffer you to be 
pursued: I revered the sacred nights of your 
ravisher, and even your inclination toward him. 
In fine, I do you justice, and by your return you 
have retrieved all my tenderness! Yes, my dear 
Mencia, your presence overwhelms me with joy! 
but, alas! it will not last long. 1 feel my last 
hour approaching! Scarce are you restored to 
my arms, when I must bid you an eternal adieu!” 
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of the rigour of my fate: nevertheless, ‘havi 

advertised him of my arrival, I entered tis han’. 

At these affecting words my tears redoubled; I : 
: 
? 
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felt and expressed an immoderate affliction, I 
question if the death of Don Alvaro, whom I 
adored, had coset me more sighs. Don Ambro- 
sio’s p of his own death was but too true, 
he expired next day, and I remained mistress of 
a consklerable estate, which he had settled upon 
me at our marriage. I intend to make no bad 
use of it. The world shall not sce me (though I 
am still young) throw myself into the arms of a 
third husband, for besides that I think such con- 
duct would be inconsistent with the virtue and 
delicacy of my sex, I own I have no longer 
any for the world, but design to end 
my days in this convent, and become a bene- 
factress to it.” 

Such was the discourse of Donna Mencia, who 


taking out a purse from under her robe, put it in - 


my hand, saying, ‘Here are a hundred ducats, 
which I give you only to buy clothes, come and 
see me again after you have equipped yourself, 
for I do not intend to confine my gratitude within 
such narrow bounds.’ I gave the lady a thousand 
thanks, and swore I would not depart from Bur- 
gos without taking leaving of her: after this oath, 
which I had no intention to break, I went in 
quest of an inn, and going into the first I per- 
ceived, demanded a room, telling the landlord 
(to prevent the bad opinion he might conceive 
of me from the shabby frock) that notwithstand- 
ing my appearance, I was in a condition to pay 
handsomely for my lodging. At these words, the 
innkeeper, whose name was Majuelo, naturally a 
great wag, surveying me from top to bottom, 
answered dryly with a sarcastic sneer, there was 
no occasion for such an assurance to persuade 
him that I should spend like a prince in his 
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house, for he discovered something noble m me 
by my dress, and in short dfd not doubt that} 
was a gentleman of a very independent fortune. 
I could easily perceive that the rascal rallied me, 
and in order to put an end to his witticisms 
showed my purse. I even counted my ducats on 
a table before him, and observing that my coin 
altered his opinion very much in my favour, de- 
sired he would recommend me to a tailor. ‘You 
had better,’ said he, ‘send for a broker, who 
- will bring along with him all kinds of apparel 
ready made, and fit you in a trice.’ I approved 
of his advice, and resolved to follow it; but 
the day being near a close, deferred my purchase 
till next morning, and thought of nothing but 
making a good supper, to indemnify me for the 
‘ gorry meals I had made since my deliverance 
from the cavern. 


-60e- 
CHAPTER XV. 


Of the manner in which Gil Blas dressed himself. 
Of the new present he received from the lady, and 
the equipage tn which he departed from Burgos. 


Tarr brought for my supper a huge fricassee 
of sheep-trotters, which I picked to the bones, 
and having drank in proportion, betook myself to 
rest. As I had the convenience of a good bed, 
I was in the hopes of enjoying a sound sleep, but 
for all that could not close my eyes; my thoughts 
being engrossed in determining upon the dress I 
was to choose. ‘What must I do?’ said I to 
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myself, ‘prosecute my first design, buy a cas- 


, sock, and go to Salamanca in quest of a tutor’s 


place? But why should I take the habit of a li- 
centiate? Am I ambitious of consecrating myself 
to the church, or have I the least bias that way? 
No, I feel myself on the contrary*quite otherwise 
inclined: I will turn gentleman, and endeavour 
to make my fortune in the world.’ 

Having resolved upon this, I longed for day 
with the utmost impatience, and no sooner per- 
ceived the glimpse of light than I got up, and 
made so much noise in the inn, that I wakened all 
those who were asleep. I called the waiters, who 
were still a-bed, and who loaded me with curses 
by way of answer. They were obliged to rise, 
however, and I gave them no quarter until one of 
them had gone fora broker, who soon appeared, 
followed by two apprentices carrying each a 
green bag on his shoulders. He saluted me with 
great civility, saying, ‘Signior Cavalier, you are 
very happy in having applied to me rather than 
to any other body. I don’t choose to disparage 
my brethren. God forbid that I should prejudice 
their reputation in the least, but between you and 
me there’s no conscience among them. They are 
all as abandoned as Jews. Iam the only honest 
broker in town. 1 confine myself to a moderate 
profit, being satisfied with a pound in the shilling 
—I mean a shilling in the pound. Thank heaven! 
I deal upon the square with all mankind.’ 

The broker, after this preamble, which I took 
for gospel, ordered his men to untie the bundles, 


‘ and showed me suits of all colours. Some which 


were of plain cloth I rejected with disdain, as be- 
ing too mean; but they made me try one which 
seemed to have been made exactly for my shape, 
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and which struck my fancy, although somewhat 
wore./ It consisted of a doublet with slashea 
sleevés, a pair of breeches, and a cloak, the whole 
of blue velvet embroidered with gold. Fixing on 
this | cheapened it, and the broker perceiving I 
was bent upon it, observed that I had an excel 
lent taste. ‘Odds bodikins!’ cried he, ‘ one may 
see you know what you are about. I can tell you 
that suit was made for one of the greatest lords in 
the kingdom, who never had it three times on his 
back. Examine the velvet, nothing can be finer, 
and as for the embroidery, you must confess the 
work is exquisite.’—‘ What will you sell it for! 
said I. He answered, ‘Sixty ducats, I am a rogue 
f I have not refused the money.’ The alternative 
was plain. I offered five-and-forty, which might 
be about double the value. ‘ Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
um,’ replied the broker with an air of indif- 
ference, ‘I never exact too much. I am always 
ata word. Here,’ continued he, showing me some 
of those I had refused, ‘buy this, I’ll sell it a 
pennyworth.’ This was only to excite my desire 
of purchasing that which J-hed- ed, and 
accordingly imagining that he would not abate 
one farthing of his price, I counted into his hand 
the sixty ducats. When he saw me part with 
them so easily, I believe, in spite of his boasted 
honesty, he wished that he had asked a great deal 
more: pretty well satisfied, however, with having 
gained nineteen shillings in the pound, he went 
-away with his apprentices, whom J had not for- 
gotten. 

Having now a very handsome cloak, doublet, 
and breeches, I spent the rest of the morning in 
providing other necessaries. I bought a hat, silk 
stockings, shoes, linen, and a sword: after which, 
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having dressed, what infinite pleasure had I in 
beholding myself e0 well equipped! My eyes :(to 
use the expression) could not sufficiently giut 
themselves with my attire! Never peacock con- 
templated his own feathers with more satisfaction. 
That very day I made my second visit to Donna 
Mencia, who ‘still received me very kindly, and 
thanked me again for the service I had done her. 
On that score many compliments passed on both 
aides; after which, wishing me all haypiness, she 
bade me farewell, and retired withuut giving me 
any thing but a ring worth thirty pistoles, which 
ashe desired me to keep in remembrance of her. 
I leoked very blank with my ring, having Isid 
my account with receiving a much more consi- 
derable present, aud trudged back to my lodg- 
ings in a brown study, little satisfied with the 
’g generosity. But just as I entered the inn, 
a man, who had followed me all the way, came 
in likewise, ard Jaying aside the cloak in which 
he was muffied np, discovered a great bag under 
hia arm. At the apparition of this bag, which had 
all the air of being full of money, I, as well as 
some other people who were present, stared 
with our eyes wide open; and I thought I heard 
the voice of an angel, when the man, laying the 
bag upon a table, pronounced, ‘Signior Gil Blas, 
here is something that my Lady Marchioness has 
sent you.’ I made many profound bows to the 
bearer, whom 1 overwhelmed with civility, and 
he was no sooner gone, than I darted upon tho 
bag like a hawk upon his prey, and carrying it to 


‘my chamber, untied it without loss of time, and 


found in it a thousand ducats. I had just made 
an end of counting them, when my lan who 
bad heard what the perter said, carne in tosee the 
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conteats of the bag. Thunderstruck at the si 
of my coin spread upon the table, ** Zounds,° 
cried he, ‘what a vast sum of money is here! 
You must be a devil among the women,’ added 
he with a satirical smile, ‘ for although you have 
not been four-and-twenty hours in Burgos, you 
have a marchioness already under contribution.’ 
This discourse did not di me; I was tempt- 
ed to leave Majuelo in his mistake, which already 
gave me a sensible pleasure, so that I do not won- 
er that young fellows love to be thought men of 
intrigue. My innocence, however, the better 
of my vanity I undeceived my landlord, and re- 
counted the story of Donna Mencia, to which he 
listened with great attention. I then disclosed 
the state of my affairs, and as he seemed to in 
terest himself in my behalf, be the assistance 
of his advice. Having m awhile, ‘Signioz 
Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘1 have a regard for you, and 
since you have confidence enough in me to un- 
bosom yourself in this manner, I will, without 
flattery, tell you what I think you are fittest for. 
As you seem designed by nature for the court, I 
advise you to go thither and attach yournelf to 
some grandee: but be sure either to meddle in 
bis concernsor enter into his pleasures, otherwise 
you will Jose your time. I know the great. They 
ook upon the zeal and attachment of an honest 
man as nothing at all, and mind only such as are 
necessary to them. But you have another re- 
source,’ continued he, ‘you are young and hand- 
some, and these qualifications alone, without the 
least glimpse of understanding, are more than 
sufficient to captivate a rich widow, or some fine 
lady unhappily married: if love ruins gentlemen 
of fortune, it often maintains those who have 
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none. It is my advice, therefore, that you go te 
Madrid, but you must by no. means appear with. 
out attendants: they judge there as in other 
places, by appearance, and you will be consider 
ed only in proportion to the figure you make. 1 
will recommend a servant to you-—a faithful do- 
mestic—a prudent, sober fellow—in one word, a 
man of my own making. Purchase a couple of 
taules, one for yourself and another for him, and 
set out as soon as possible.’ - 

This advice was too much of my own taste to 
be neglected, 1 therefore next morning bought 
two handsome mules, and hired the servant he 
had recommended: he was a fellow thirty years 
old, of a simple, religious aspect, born (as he 
said) in the kingdom of Galicia; his name was 
Ambrose de Lamela: far from being selfish like 
other servants, he made no words about his 

but assured me that he would be content. 


‘ed with what in my goodness I should think pro- 


per to bestow. Having provided myself hkewise 
with boots, and a portmanteau to hold my linen 
and cash, I cleared with my landlord, and early 
next morning set out from Burgos, on my way to 


-6Oe- ~— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Shows that we ought not to trust too much to 
prosperity. 
Ws slept the first night at Duennas, and ar 


riving at Valladolid the day following, about four 
o’cluck in the afternoon alighted at an inn, which 
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seemed one.of the hest m town. I left the case 
of my mules to my laquey, and going up stairs 
imto a chamber, whither I ordered a servant of 
the house to bring my partmanteau, felt myself a 
Kittle fatigued, and without taking off my boots, 
threw myself on the bed, where I fell asleep in 
gensibly. it being almost night when I waked, I 
Galled for Ambrose, who was gone out, but re- 
turned in a little time. When I asked where he 
aad been, he replied with a pious sir, that he war 
just come from church, where he had:been to re- 
turn thanks to heaven, for having preserved. him 
fom all evil accidents on the road from Burgoe 
even unto Valladolid: I approved of his conduct, 
and bade him order a fowl to the fire for my 
supper. 

At that very instant my landlord entered with 
@ taper in his hand, lighting in a lady who seemed 
more handsome than young, and very nchly 
dressed: she was aquired by an old usher, and a 
little blackamore carricd her train. I was net a 
little surprised when this lady, after having made 
a low courtesy, asked if I was not Signior Gil Blas 
of Santillane; to which I had no sooner answered 
in the affirmative, than she quitted her attendant, 
and embraced me with a transport of jov that re- 
doubled my astonishment. ‘Blessed be heaven,” 
cried she, ‘for this meeting! You are the person, 
Signior Cavalier, you are the very person I was in 
quest of. At this preamble I thought of the pa- 
rasite at Penneflor, and began to look upon the 
lady as a downright bite, when I was induced to 
think more favourably of her by what followed. 
*E am,’ added she, ‘cousin-german to Donna 
Mencia of Mosquera, who has been so much 
obliged. to you; and received a letter from her 
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this morning, importing, that having heard 
was going to Madrid, I would oblige her very 
much by treating you handsomely, provided you 
should pass this way: I have been running all over 
the town these two hours, inquiring from inn to 
inn about all the strangers that arrived, and by 
the desenption your landlord gave me of you, I 
imagined you might be the deliverer of my cousin. 
Ah! now that F have found you,’ continued she, 
*you shall see how sensible I arm of the services 
you have done my family, and in particular to 
my dear cousin. Yuu shall come to ny house im- 
mediately, (if you please,) where you will be 
more conveniently lodged than here.’ I would 
have excused myself, by representing to the lady 
that I should incommede her family, but there 
was no resisting her importunities; there was a 
- coach waiting for us at the door, in which she 
took care to see my portmanteau secured, ‘ Be-~ 
cause,’ said she, ‘there are a great many rogues 
in Valladolid!’ an observation I found but too 
true. In short, I went into the coach along with 
her and her squire, and suffered myself to be car- 
ried away from the inn, to the mortification of 
the landlord, who, by these means, found him- 
self disappointed of the money which he expect 
ed I would spend at his house. 

Our coach having rolled some time, stopped at 
a pretty large house, where we alighted and went 
up stairs into a handsome apartment lighted b 
twenty or thirty wax cundies. We passed throu 
@ good many servants, of whom the lady asked 
if Don Raphael was come yet, and was answered 
in the negative: upon which, addressing herself 
to me, ‘Signior Gil Blas,’ said she, ‘I have a 
brother whom I expect this evening from a villa 
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we have two leagues from this: he will be very 
agreeably surprised, to find in this house 2 gen- 
tleman to whom our whole family is so much in- 
debted.’ She had scarce spoke these words when 
we heard a noise below, which (we were told) 
was occasioned by the arrival of Don Raphael, 
and that cavalier, who was a young man of a good 
shape and genteel address, appeared soon aften, 
‘Brother,’ said the lady'to him, ‘I am extremely 
glad of your return; you will assist me in doing 
honour to Signior Gil Blas of Santillane, to whom 
wecan never enough show our gratitude for what 
tie has done in behalf of our worthy kinswoman 
Donna Mencia: there,’ added she, giving him a 
letter, ‘you may read what she has wrote on the 
subject.’ Don Raphael opening the letter, pro- 
nounced these words aloud: 


“MY DEAR CAMILLA, 


* Srexror Gil Blas of Santillane, who preserved 
my honour, as well as my life, has set out for 
court, and as he will doubtless pass through Val- 
ladolid, I conjure you, by the blood, and still 
more by the friendship that unites us, to show 
him all the respect in your power, and detain 
him some time in your family. I flatter myself 
that you will give me that satisfaction, and that 
my deliverer will receive all manner of civility 
from you and my cousin Don Raphael. At Bur- 
gos, your affectionate kinswoman, 


SpONNA MENCTA.’ 


‘How!’ cried Don Raphael, ‘is this the gentle- 


man to whom my cousin owes her honour and 
life? Ah! heaven be praised for this happy ren- 
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counter!’ So saying, he approached, and claspin 
me in his arms, * What ioe do I feel,’ mide re 
embracing Signior Gil Blas of Santillane! my 
cousin the marchioness had no occasion to lay 
such injunctions upon us, it would have beer 
sufficient to let us know that you was to pase 
through Valladolid; my sister and I know very 
well how to behave ourselves towards a gentle- 
man, who has performed such an important piece 
of service to the person for whom, of all our fa- 
mily, we have the most tender regard.’ I an- 
swered as well as I could to these compliments, 
which were followed by a great many more of 
the same nature, and interspersed with a thou. 
sand caresses: after which, perceiving that my 
boots were still on, they ordered their servants to 
pull them off, and we went into another room, 
where the cloth being laid, the gentleman, lady, 
and I, sat down to supper; during which, they 
said a thousand obliging things to me: not a word 
escaped me which they did not repeat as an ad- 
mirable stroke of wit, and it was surprising to 
see how attentive they were in presenting me 
with all the daiatiest morsels. Don Raphael k 
frequently to the health of Donna Mencia, in 
which I followed his example, and I imagined 
that Camilla, who did us justice, sometimes 
threw certain very significant looks at me. I even 
observed that she chose proper opportunities of 
so doing, as if she had been afraid that her bro- 
ther would perceive it. This was enough to per- 
suade me of the lady’s being smitten; and I flat- 
tered myself with the hopes of profiting by that 
discovery, during my short stay at Valladolid. 
his hope induced me to yield without difficulty 
to fue entreaties, when they requested.me to 
en. I. G 7 
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end a few days with them. They thanked me 
for my complaisance, and the joy which Camilla 
discovered on this occasion, confirmed me in the 
opinion that I had found the way to her heart. 

Don Raphael seeing me determined to stay with 
him some time, proposed to carry me to his coun- 
try house, of which he gave me a magnificent 
déscription, and talked of the pleasures he would 
there entertain me with. ‘Sometimes,’ said | 
he, ‘we will take the diversion of hunting, 
sometimes that of fishing, and if you love 
walking, we have delightful woods, and gardens 
in abundance: besides, we shall not want d 
company, and on the whole, I hope you will not 

w melancholy among us.’ I accepted his of- 
er, and it was determined that we should go to 
this charming place the very next day. Having 
projected this dgreeable scheme, we rose from 
table, and Don Raphael embracing me in a tran- 
sport of joy, said, ‘ Signior Gil Blas, I will leave 
my sister to entertain you while I go immediately 
to give necessary orders, and advertise those peo- 
ple whom I intend shall be of the party.’ So say- 
ing he went out of the room, and I continued 
conversing with the lady, who did not contradict, 
by her discourse, the soft glances she had thrown 
at me. She took hold of my hand, and lookin 
at my rings said, ‘You have gota pretty diamon : 

| 


enough, but it is a very small one. Are youa 
connoisseur in stones’? When I answered in the 
negative, ‘Iam sorry for it,’ says she, ‘for you 
might have told me what this was worth.’ With 
these words she showed me a large ruby on her 
finger, and while I examined it, added, ‘An un- 
cle of mine, who was governor of the Spanish * 


eolonies in the Philippine Isles, made me a pre- 
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sent of this ruby, which the jewellers here in’ 
Valladolid value at three hundred pistoles.’—‘I 
believe it is well worth the money,’ said I, ‘for 
it is extremely beautiful.’—‘ Since you are pleas- 
ed with it,’ she replied, ‘I will make an exchange 
with you.’ And immediately she pulled off my 
ring, and put her own on my little finger. Having 
made this exchange, which I looked upon asa 
genteel way of making a present, Camilla squeez- 
ed my hand, and looked at me in the most lan- 
guishing manner, then started up abruptly, wish- 
ed me good night, and withdrew in great confu- 
sion, as if she bad been ashamed of disclosing 
her sentiments. 

Novice as I was in gallantry, I knew well enou 
how to interpret this precipitate retreat in my fa- 
vour, and concluded that I should pass my time 
very agreeably at their villa. Full of this flatter. 
ing idea, and the prosperous condition of my af- 
fairs, | locked myself in the chamber where I was 
to lie, after having‘ordered my servant to come 
and wake me early in the morning; but instead of 
going to rest, I gave a loose to those agreeable 
reflections, which my portmanteau, that lay onthe 
table, and my ruby inspired. ‘ Thank heaven!” 
said I to myself, if I have been unfortunate I am 
no longer 80. On one side a thousand ducats; a 
ring worth three hundred pistoles on the other! 
My finances will not be exhausted in a hurry! I 
see now that Majuelo did not flatter me. shall 
inflame the hearts of a thousand ladies at Madrid, 
since I have made such an essy conquest of Ca- 
milla! The favours of that generous lady present- 
ed themselves to my imagination with all their 
charms, and I anticipated the diversions that Don 
Raphael prepared for me at his house in the 
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country. In the midst of these pleasing images, 
howerer, sleep did not fail to shed hie poppies 
over me: se that finding myself drowsy, I un- 
dressed ahd went to bed. 

Next morning when I awaked, I perceived 
that it was already late, and was a good deal sur- 
prised that my valet did not appear, in conse- 
quence of the order I had given him over night. 
‘Ambrose,’ said I to myself, ‘my faithful Am- 
brose, is either at church or very lazy to-day.’ 
But I soon lost that opinion of him, and conceived 
one much worse; for getting up and missing m 

ortmanteau, I suspected him of having stole it 
in the night. For further information, 1 opened 
the chamber door and called the hypocrite seve- 
ral times; at last an old man hearing me, came 
and said, ‘ What would you please to have, Sig- 
nior? all your people departed from my house 
long betore day.’—* How!’ cried l, ‘ your house! 
am I not at present in the house of Don Raphael” 
—‘I don’t know who that gentleman is,’ said he, 
‘but you are in furnished lodgings, and I am the 
landlord: last night, an hour before your arrival, 
the lady who supped along with you came hither, 
and hired this apartment for a great lord, who 
she said travelled in-cognito, and even paid me 
befare-hand.’ 

I was no longer in the dark; J guessed the cha- 
racters of Camilla and Don Raphael, and con- 
cluded that my servants, being perfectly well ac- 

uainted with my affairs, had sold me to these 
sharpers. Instead of ascribing this unlucky ad- 
venture to myself, and considering that it would 
not have happened to me had I not been so indis- 
creet as to unbosom myself .nnecessarily to Ma- 
juelo,I imputed all to innocent fortune, and cursed 
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my fate a thousand times. The owner of the 
house, to whom I recounted the adventure, which 
perhaps he knew as well asI did, seemed affect- 
ed with my sorrow, condoled me, and protested 
that he was very much mortified to find that such 
a scene had passed in his house; but I believe, 
notwithstanding all his professions, he was as 
much concerned in the trick as my landlord at 
Burros, to whom, however, I have always attri- 
buted the honour of the invention. 


-6Se0- 
CHAPTER XVIt 


Bow Gil Blas bestowed hamself after the adveritura 
of the ready-furnished lodgings. 


Havine heartily bewailed my misfortune, I con- 
sidered that instead of giving way to sorrow, 
J ought to animate myself against mischance, and 
summoning all my courage to my assistance, seid 
to myself while I put on my clothes, by way ot 
consolation, ‘1am happy in that the rogues have 
not also carried off my apparel, and some ducats 
which I have still in my purse!’ I gave them 
credit for this piece of civility, and sold my boots, 
which they had been generous enough to leave 
likewise, to mry landlord for one third of the mo. 
hey they had costme. Then taking my leave of 
the y-furnished lodging, without having oc- 
casion, thank God! for any body to carry my 
baggage, the first thing I did was to go and see 
whether or not my mules were at the inn where 
I alighted the preceding night, thouva I was of 
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opinion that Ambrose had not left trem there, 
and I wish to God my opinion of him had been 
always as just! for they told me he had taken 
care to fetch them away that very evening: where- 
fore, laying my account with having seen the last 
of them, as well as of my portmanteau, I strolled 
about the streets in a melancholy manner, musing 
on what should be my next course. I was tempt- 
ed to return to Burgos, and have recourse to 


Donna Mencia once more; but when I reflected’ 


that in so doing I should abuse the generosity of 
the lady, and at the same time be looked upon as 
a booby, I relinquished that thought, swearing I 
should, for the future, be upon my guard against 
women: and I believe at that time I should have 
mistrusted the chaste Susanna. J cast my eyes 
from time to time upon my ring, and when I con- 
sidered that it was a present from Camilla, sighed 
with vexation. ‘Alas!’ thought I, ‘though I am 
no connoisseur in rubies, I have too good reason to 
. know those who exchanged them: and I believe 
it is not necessary that I should go to a jeweller to 
be persuaded that I am a fool.’ 

I was willing, however, to be informed of the 
worth of my ring, and accordingly showed it to a 
lapidary, who valued it at three ducuts. Though 
I was not surprised at this estimation, I wished 
the niece of the governor of the Philippine Isles 
at the devil, or rather only repeated the wish. As 
{came out of the jeweller’s house, a young fel- 
flow who was passing, stopped to consider me. 
Not being able to recollect him at first, although 
( bad formerly been intimate with him, ‘ How, 
Gil Blas!’ said he, do you pretend ignorance of 
me? or have two years altered the son of Barber 
Nunnez so much, that you do not know him? 
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don’t you remember Fabricius, your companion 
and school-fellow, with whom you have too often 
disputed at the house of Dr. Godinez, upon pre- 
dicables and metaphysical degrees?’ 

I remembered him before he had done speak- 
ing, and we embraced one another with tran. 
sport. ‘My dear friend,’ continued he, ‘how 

lad am I to meet thee! I can’t express the joy I 
eel. But,’ added he with an air of surprise, 
‘what do I see! egad! thou art dressed like a 
prince! afine sword, silk stockings, doublet and 
cloak of velvet, embroidered with silver! Odd- 
*sniggers! this smells strong of intrigues! I’ll hold 
a wager that thou sharest the bounty of some libe- 
ral old lady.’—‘* You are mistaken,’ said L, ‘ for 
my affairs are not so flourishing as you imagine.’ 


_—*Pshaw, pshaw!’ replied he, ‘ you affect to be 


aclose fellow; that fine ruby on your finger, Mr. 
Gil Blas, whence comes that, I pray you”—‘It 
comes,’ said I, ‘from an errant jade. Fabricius, 
my dear Fabricius, far from being in vogue among 
the women at Valladolid, know that I am a most 
ridiculous dupe.’ 

I pronounced these last words so ruefully, that 
Fabricius was convinced of my having been im- 
posed upon in some shape or other, and pressed 
me to tell him what were my reasons for com- 
plaining of the fair-sex. I was easily prevailed 
upon to satisfy his curiosity; but as my story was 
pretty long, and besides we had no intention of 
parting in a hurry, we went into a public-house 
that we might converse together more at our ease: 
and there, while we breakfasted, I recounted to 
him all that had happened to me since my de- 
parture from Oviedo. He thought my adventures 
were extremely odd; and after having assured me 
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that he very much sympathized with me in my 
present unlucky situation, said, ‘We must con. 
sole ourselves, my child, as well as we can for all 
the misfortunes of life. When a man of spirit is 
unlucky, he waits with patience for a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture. One should never (as 
Cicero says) let himself be so much dejected as 
to forget that he’s a man. For my own part I am 
of that very disposition: my misfortunes have not 
been able to overwhelm me, because I am al 
ways above the caprice of fate. For instance, ! 
loved a girl of some fashion at Oviedo, who had 
a tendre for me; I asked her in marriage of her 
father, and he refused me. Another on this occa- 
sion would have died of grief, but I (admire tho 
force of genius!) carried off the dear creature: as 
she was passionate, thoughtless, and vain, plea- 
sure of consequence always determined her to the 
prejudice of duty. I led her a dance for six 
months through the kingdom of Galicia, from 
whence, as I had given her a taste for travelling, 
ashe was desirous of going to Portugal, but thought 
proper to choose a new conductor: here was ano- 
ther subject of despair, but for all that I did not 
sink under the weight of it; and wiser than Ma- 
nelaus, instead of declaring war against the Paris 
who had stolen my Helen, I thought myself very 
tauch obliged to him for having md my hands of 
her. Afterwards, being unwilling to return to 
the Asturies, that [ might avoid all expostulation 
with justice, I advanced into the kingdom of Le- 
on, spending from town to town the remainder 
of the money I had carried off with my infanta; 
for we had quitted Oviedo with the full hand, and 
arrived ut Palencia with a solitary ducat, out of 
which I was obliged to buy a pair of shoes, so 
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that the remaining part could not last much 
longer. My situation became very perplexing, 
and I was even reduced to a very strict regimen: 
there was no time to be lost, I resolved to go to 
service, and hired myself to a great woollen 
draper, whose son was an accomplished rake. 
Here, though I found an asylum against hunger, 
I was not a little embarrassed: for the father op 
dered me to be a spy upon the son, and the son 
entreated me to assist him in cheating the fathes. 
Being obliged to determine, I preferred the en- 
treaty to the command, and that preference cost 
me my place. I afterwards went into the ser- 
vice of an old painter, who would have taught 
me, through friendship, the principles of his 
ert; in the demonstration of which, however, I 
was almost famished. This gave me a disgust 
for painting, and a disrelish for Palencia at the 
game time; and coming to Valladolid, by the 
atest fortune in the world, I got into the 
mily of one of the directors of the hospital, 
where I now live perfectly happy. Signior 
Manuel Ordonnez, my master, is a man of pro- 
found piety, who walks with his eyes: always 
fixed on the ground, and a large rosary in his 
hand. They say, that from his youth, having 
nothing in view but the funds of the poor, he at- 
tached himself to them with indefatigable zeal, 
and accordingly his cares have not been ill re- 
quited, every thing prospers with him. What a 
blessing it is that he has made himself rich in 
managing the affairs of the poor!’ 

Fabricius having harangued in this manner, ‘1 
am very glad,’ said I to him, ‘to find thee so 
well satisfied with thy condition, but between 
you and me, [ think you might play a more 
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honourable part in the world.—‘ You are mis- 
taken, Gil Blas,’ answered he, ‘there is no situ- 
ation in life more agreeable to one of my humour 
than that which I now enjoy; the employment 
of a lacquey is troublesome I own to a silly fel- 
low, but to a lad of spirit it is full of charms, A 
superior genius that goes to service, does not 
confine himself to the menial circumstances of his 
duty like a simpleton, he goes into a family to 
command rather than obey; he begins by study- 
ing his master, he accommodates himself to his 
foibles, gains his confidence, and then leads him 
by the nose. Tis thus that I have behaved to- 
ward my director. I soon discovered his hypo- 
crisy, and perceiving that he wanted to pass for 
a person of great sanctity, I pretended to be his 
dupe; that costs nothing. I did more, I imitated 
him, and acting in his presence the same faroe 
that he plays before others, I deceived the de- 
ceiver, and am by degrees become his factotum. 
Under these auspices I hope one day to be con- 
cerned in the affairs of the poor, in which case [ 
may chance to make my fortune too; for I find 
myself as well inclined toward them as he can be, 
for his heart.’ 

‘These are fine hopes,’ replied I, ‘my dear 
Fabricius, I congratulate thee upon thy prospect, 
and for my own part will have recourse to my 
former scheme: convert my embroidered habit 
into a cassock, repair to Salamanca, and listing 
myself under the banners of the university, per- 
form the office of a tutor.’—* A fine project 
truly!’ cried Fabricius, ‘an agreeable whim! 
What a fool wouldst thou be to turn pedant at 
thy age! Dost thou know, wretch! what thou 
art about to do? Svonas thou shalt be employed, 
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the whole family will have their eyes on thee, 
and all thy actions will be scrupulously ex- 
amined: thou must be eternally under restraint, 
clothe thyself with hypocrisy, and appear pos- 
sessed of every virtue. Thou wilt not have a 
moment to bestow upon thy pleasures. Like a 
perpetual censor of thy pupil, thou must pass the 
day in teaching him Latin, and in rebuking him 
when he shall say or do any thing amiss; and 
after so much labour and constraint, what will be 
the fruit of thy cares? If the little gentleman 
wants capacity, it will be said thou hast not given 
him good education, and his parents will turn 
thee away without any recompense, perhaps even 
without paying thy appointments. Don’t there- 
fore talk to me of a preceptor’s post, which is 
like a benefice witb cure of souls, but commend 
me to the employment of a lacquey, which is s 
simple benefice encumbered with no charge. 
When a master has vices, a superior genius in his 
service will flatter them, and often turn them to 
his advantage. A footman lives in a good family 
without the least diaquiet, for after having eaten 
and drank his bellyfull, he sleeps like the son of 
a lord, and gives himself no trouble about either 
baker or butcher. 

¢¥ should never have done, child,’ continued 
he, ‘was I to recount all the advantages of foot- 
men. Take my advice, Gil Blas, abandon for 
ever the design of becoming tutor, and follow 
my example.’—¥* Yes, but, Fabricius,’ said [, ‘one 
does not always meet with directors, and if |! 
should resolve to turn lacquey, I should at least 
choose to be well settled.’—‘ Oh! yom are in the 
right,’ said he, ‘that shall be my business, [ will 
ensure thee a good place, if it was for no othe: 
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reason than to snatch a pretty fellow from the 


university.’ 

The approaching misery with which I was 
threatened, and the air of satisfaction that ap 
peared in Fabricius, persuaded me more than his 
reasons. I determined to gv to service: where- 
upon, leaving the public house, my companion 
said, ‘I will conduct you to the house of a per. 
son who is consulted by almost all the footmen 
out df place; he has spies who inform him of 
what happens in all families; he knows where 
servants are wanted; and keeps an exact register, 
not only of the vacant places, but even of the 
good and bad qualities of masters: he is one who 
was formerly a friar in some convent or other, 
and in short, ’twas he who recommended me to 
the place I now enjoy.’ 

While we conversed about such a singulaz 
office of intelligence, the son of Barber Nunnez 
carried me into a blind alley, and we entered a 
little house, where we found a man about fifty 
years old writing at a table. We saluted him 
very respectfully; but whether he was naturally 
proud, or accustomed to see lacquies and coach- 
men only, he had contracted a habit of receiving 
people cavaherly, and did not rise from his scat, 

ut contented himself with making a slight incli- 
nation of the head. He looked hard at me, how- 
ever, and I could easily perceive he was very 
much surprised that a young man dressed in em- 
broidered velvet should want to turn valet; he 
had more reason to think I was come tv be pro- 
vided with one: but he did not continue long in 
suspense with re to my intention, for Fa- 
bricius accosting him at once, said, ‘ Signior Arias 
de Londonna, give me leave to present one of 
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my best friends to you: he is s young man of a 
good family, whom misfortunes have reduced to 
the necessity of going to service. Pray inform 
him of a good place, and depend upon his grati- 
tude.’—* Gentlemen,’ answered Arias, coldly, 
‘this is the manner of you all, before you are 
fixed you make the finest promises in the world, 
but once you are well settled you think no more 
of them.’—‘ How!’ replied Fabricius, ‘do yor 
complain of me! have not P'done honourably by 
you’—* You might have done better still,’ said 
Arias, ‘your place is worth a clerk’s employ- 
ment, and you have paid me as if [ had intro 
duced you to the house of an author.’ Here I 
interposed, and told Signior Arias, that to show 
him I was not ungrateful, my acknowledgment 
should precede his service, at the same time 
taking out two ducats, I put them into his hand, 
with a promise that I would not stop theré, pro- 
vided I should find myself in a good family. 

He seemed pleased with my behaviour, and 
said he loved to be treated in that manner. 
‘There are,’ continued he, ‘excellent posts 
vacant, which I will mention, in order that you 
may choose one to your liking.’ So saying, he 
put on his spectacles, opened a register which 

y on the table, turned over some leaves, and 
began to read as follows, ‘A lacquey is wanted 
for Captain Torbellino, a passionate, cruel, 
whimsical man, who grumbles incessantly, swears, 
beats, and commonly maims his servants.’—‘ Let 
us pass on to another,’ cried I, at that picture, 
‘that captain is not to my taste.’ Arias smiled | 
at my vivacity, and proceeded in this manner: 
‘Donna Manuela of Sandayal, a superannuated 
widow, full of peevishness and caprice, has at 
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present never a footman, she keeps but one for 
ordinary, and him never a whole day. There 
has been one livery suit in the house these ten 
years, which serves all valets who enter, of what 
size and shape soever they may be: but it may be 
said they only try it on, for it is still as good as 
new, although it has been worn by two thousand 
lacquies. Doctor Alvar Fannez, a physician and 
chymist, wants a segyant: his domestics are well 
fed, handsomely entertained, and have, more- 
over, great wages; but he tries experiments upon 
them with his medicines, and there are o 
vacant places in his house.’ 

‘Oh, I believe it!’ cried Fabricius, laughing, 
‘upon my conscience you show us abundance of 
fine places!’—‘ Have patience,’ said Arias de 
Londonna, ‘we have not yet done, there are 
some that I am sure will please you.’ Then he 
continued to read in these terms: ‘ Donna Alfon- 
sa de Solis, an old devotee, who spends two- 
thirds of the day at church, and insists upon 
her footman’s being always along with her, 
has not had a lacquey these three weeks. The 
Licentiate Sedillo, an old canon of the chapter 
ef this city, yesterday in the evening turned 
away his footman.’—‘ Halt there, Signior Arias 
de Londonna,’ cried Fabricius in this place, ‘we 
will stick to the last post. The Licentiate Sedillo 
is one of my master’s friends, with whom I am 
perfectly well acquainted. I know that he has 

or housekeeper an old devotee called Dame 
Jacinta, who disposes of every thing in the house: 
it is one of the best families in Valladolid for a 
servant who loves a quiet life and good cheer: 
besides, the canon is old and infirm, very much 
‘pbject to the gout, and will soon make his will. 
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so that there is room to hope for a good legacv. 
What a charming prospect for a footman! Gil 
Blas,’ added he turning toward me, ‘ let us lose 
no time, mv lad, but go instantly to the house of 
the licentime, where I will myself present you, 
and answe: for thy character.’ At these words, 
for fear of losing such a fair opportunity, we took 
our leave, in a hurry, of Signior Arias, who as- 
sured me for my money, tha if should be balked 
of this place, I might depend upon his recom- 
mending to me one as good. 
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v BOOK I. 


CHAPTER IL 


Fabricius conducts Gil Blas, and introduces him to 
' the Licentiate Sedillo. The situation of this 
canon. A description of his housekeeper. 


We were so much afraid of coming too hate, 
that we made but one leap from the alley to the 
house of the old licentiate. We knocked at the 
door, which was opened by a girl ten years old, 
who passed for the housekeeper’s niece, in spite 
of scandal, and asking if the canon could be spoke 
with, Dame Jacinta appeared: she was a person 
already arrived at the age of discretion, but still 
handsome, and in particular I admired the fresh- 
ness of her complexion. She wore a long gown 
of coarse stuff, with a large leathern girdle, from 
one side of which hung a bunch of keys, and 
from the other arosary of great beads. As soon 
as we perceived her, we bowed with profound 
respect, and she returned the salute very civilly, 
but with a modest deportment and downcast 
eyes. 

‘ Having understood,’ said my comrade to her, 
‘that master Licentiate Sedillo has occasion for 
an honest valet, I come to present one with 
whom I hope he will be satisfied.’ The house- 
keeper at these words lifting her eyes, surveyed 
me with attention, and not being able to recon 
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elle my embroidery with the discourse of Fa- 
bricius, asked if it was I who wanted the vacant 
place. ‘Yes,’ said the son of Nunnez, ‘it is this 
young man, who, notwithstanding his appear- 
ance, has met with misfortunes that oblige him 
to go to service; but he will soon forget his mis- 


hap,’ added he, With an insinosting sit, ‘if he has 
the happiness to come into this family, and live 
with the virtuous Jacinta, who deserves to be 
housekeeper to the patriarch of the Indies.’ At 
these words the pious governante moved her eyes 
from me to consider the polite person who spoke, 
and struck with: his features, which were not 
altogether unknown to her, ‘I have,’ said she, 
*a confused notion of having seen you some- 
where! pray assist my recollection.’—-‘ Chaste 
Jacinta,’ answered Fabricius, ‘I am proud of 
having attracted your notice; I have been twice 
in this house with my master Signior Manuel 
Ordonnez, director of the hospital.’—< Ha! 
you’re in the right,’ replied the housekeeper, ‘I 
remember it very well, and recollect your face. 
Ah! since you belong to Signior Ordonnez, you 
must be a lad of worth and honesty: your place 
proclaims your virtue; and this young man could 
not have a better recommendation. Come,’ adé- 
ed she, ‘I will bring you to speak with Signior 
Sedillo, who, I believe, will be very glad to have 
a servant of your representing.’ 

We followed her accordingly. The canon 
lodged on the ground floor, which consisted of 
four rooms, well wainscoted; in one of which she 
desired us to wait a little, while she went into the 
next, where the licentiate was. After she had 
staid with him some time, in order to give him 
his cue, she came and told us that we might ge 
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in. We perceived the old goutified 
buried, as it were, in an elbow-chair, with pil- 
lows under his head and arms, and his legs sup- 
ported on a large down cushion, While we ap- 
roached him, we did not spare bows; and Fa 
ricius being still spokesman, not only repeated 
what he said of me to the housekeeper, but 
likewise extolled my merit, and enlarged chiefly 
on the honour which I had acquired in philoso- 
phical disputes, while I was with Dr. Godinea, 
as if it was necessary that a canon’s footman 
should be a profound philosopher. Neverthe- 
lesa, this fine eulogium that he bestowed on me, 
did not fail to cast a mist before the eyes of the 
licentiate, who observing, besides, that 1 was not 
disagreeable to Dame Jacinta, said to my recom, 
mender, ‘Friend, I take into my service the 
young man whom thou hast brought. I am 
satisfied, and conceive a favourable opinion of 
his morals, since he is presented by a domestic 
of my good friend Signior Ordonnez.’ 

As soon as Fabriciua saw that 1 was engaged, 
he made a low bow to the canon, another still 
lower to the governante, and withdrew, very 
well satisfied; after having whispered to me that 
we should see one another often, and that I had 
nothing to do but to stay where I was. When he 
was gone, the licentiate asked my name and rea- 
sons for leaving my native country; and by these 
questions engaged me, in presence of Dame Ja- 
cinta, tu recount my story. They were both 
very much diverted, especially with the account 
of my last adventure; Camilla and Don Raphael 
tickling them so much, that it was like to have 
sost the old canon his life; for while he laughed 
with. all his face, he was seized with such @ vio 
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lent fit of coughing, that I imagintd it would 
aay been bis last, Aa he had not et made his 

you may ly guess how ousekeeper 
was alarmed: trembling and.astonished, she ran 
to the assistance of the good man, rubbed his 
forehead, and clapped him on the back, as is 
practised with children when they have the chin- 
cough. However, this was but a false alarm; 
the old man ceaged'to cough, and his governante 
to torment him; and I would have finished my 
story, had not Dame Jacinta, who dreaded ano- 
ther fit, opposed it, and carried me out of the 
canon’s chamber into a wardrobe, where, among 
several suits of clothes, was that of my predeces- 
sor. This she made me put on and leave my own 
in its room, which I was not sorry to preserve, 
in hopes that it would still be of use to me: after 
which, we went to prepare dinner. 

I was not a novice in the art of dressing 
victuals, having served a happy apprenticeship 
under Dame Leonarda, who might have passed 
for a good cook; she was not, however, compa- 
table to Dame Jacinta, who, for t I know, 
would have gained the palm from the cook of 
the archbishop of Toledo. She excelled in 
every thing: her soups were exquisite, on ac- 
count of her art in choosing and mixing the 
different kinds of gravy of which they were com- 
poeed; and her hashes were seasoned in such a 
manner, as rendered them extremely agreeable 
to the palate. When dinnner was ready, we 
returned into the canon’s chamber, where, while 
I laid the cloth on a table set just by his elbow. 
chair, the housekeeper tucked a napkin under 
the old man’s chin, and tied it over his shoulders. 
Ta a moment after | brought in a mess of poridpe | 
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that might have been presented to the most 


celebrated directur of Madrid, and two courses, 
which would have stimulated the sensuality of a 
viceroy, had not Dame Jacinta been sparing of 
her spices, for fear of inflaming the gout of the 
licentiate. At sight of these delicate dishes, m 
ald master, whom I believed impotent in all his 
members, showed me that he had not as yet lost 
entirely the use of his arms: he helped to disen- 
cumber himself of his pillows, and cheerfully 
prepared himsclf for eating. Though his hand 
shook, it did not refuse its service, but went and 
came with great expedition; in such a manner, 
however, that it spilt upon the table-cloth and 
napkin one half of what was intended for his 
mouth. I took away the soup when he had done 
with it, and brought in a roasted partridge, 
flanked with two quails, which Dame Jacinta 
carved for him. She took care also to make him 
drink frequently large draughts of wine, a little 
diluted, in a large and deep silver cup, which she 
held to his mouth as if he had been a child of 
fifteen months. He fell tooth and nail upon this 
course, and did no less honour to the birds than 
he had done to the porridge; and when he had 
stuffed himself to the tongue, the devotee untied 
his napkin, replaced his pillows, and left hin 
quiet to take his afternoon’s nap in his char; 
while we, having uncovered the table, went to 
dinner in our turn. 

In this manner did our canon dine every day, 
who, fowaught I know, was the greatest glutton 
of the whole chapter; though fis supper was 
commonly more slight, consisting, for the most 
part, of a pullet and some conserves. I fed well 
. m this house, and lived a very peaceable life, 
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having only one grievance, which was no other 
tban being obliged to watch my master, and pass 
the whole night like a nurse. Besides a reten- 
tion of urine, that obliged him to ask for his 
chamber-pot ten times in an hour, he was subject 
to profuse sweats; and when theae happened, it 
was my business to shift him. ‘Sil Blas,’ said 
be the second night, ‘thou hast activity and ad- 
dress, and I foresee that I shall be very well 
pleased with thy service. I recommend to thee, 
above all things, to behave thyself respectfully 
toward Dame Jacinta: she is a wench who has 
served me these fifteen years with a singular 
zeal, and takes such care of my person, that I can 
never enough show my gratitude; wherefore, I 
own ahe is more dear to me than all my relations. 
For the love of her I have turned out of doors 
may nephew, my own sister’s son, who paid no 
respect to the poor girl; and far from doing jus- 
tice to the sincere attachment she has for me, the 
insolent boy treated her as a hypocrite; for in 
this age all virtue appears hypocrisy to young 
people. Thank heaven! I have got rid of the 


scoundrel. 1 prefer the love that is manifested © 


for me, to all the ties of blood, and am swayed 
only by the benefits I receive.’—*‘ You-are in the 
tight, sir,’ said I to the licentiate, ‘gratitude 
ought to have more weight with us than the laws 
of nature.’——* Doubtless,’ he replied; ‘and peo- 
ple will see by my last will that I have no regard 
or my relations. My housekeeper will have a 
share, and thou shalt not be fi provided 
¢ thou goest on to serve me as hast be- 
The foutman whom I turned away yester- 

y has lost a good legacy by his own folly; if thar” 
paltry fellow had not, by his misbehaviour 
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iged me to dismiss him, I would Have made 
his fertune; but he was’ proud coxcomb, whd 
was deficient in his respect for Dame. Jqvinta} 
and an idle rascal, who dreaded the’ stiaHest 
trouble. He, forsooth, did not love to watch 
- over me; and looked upon it as a great futigne to 
spend the night in contributing to my ease.’— 
«Ah, the wretch!’ cried I, a if the genius of 
my friend had inspired me, “he was not worthy 
of ving vit sach an honourable master! a lad 
who bas the happiness of appertaining unto yeu, 
ought te be indefatigable in his seal; he ought td 
make a pheasuve of his duty, and not think hime 
self fatigued even when he sweats blood and 
water for your service.’ 

I perceived that these words were very agrees. 
ble to the licentiate, who'was no- tese’ existed 
with the assurance I gave him of being always 
perfectly resigned to the will of Dame Jacinta. 
Willing, therefore, to pass for a valet whom 
fatigue could not dispirit, I did my duty with the 
best grace I could assame, and never complained . 
of being up all night: a circumstance which, 
however, I found very disagreeable; and had it 
not been for the legacy with which I fed my 
hopes, | should have been very soon dispusted. 
with my condition. Indeed, I slept some hours 
in the day-time, and the ernante, to do hes 
justice, had a good deal of regard for me: thie 
Must be ascribed to the care I took in gainin 
her good by the most complaisant 
respectful bebaviour. When I was at table with 
her and her niece, whose name was Inesilla, I 
shifted their plates, filled wine, and served them 
with a moet particular attention; by which means 
* ingpnated myeelf into their friendship. One 
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day, while Dame Jacinta was gone out to market, 
seeing myself alone with Inesilla, I began te 
converse with her, and ssked if her father and 
mother were stil] alive. ‘0, not at all!’ an- 
swered she, ‘they are dead long—long ago, my 
good aunt told me so. As for my own part I 
never saw them.’ I sincerely believed the lit- 
tle girl, though her answer was not categorical; 
and put her into such a humour of talking, that 
she told me more of the matter than I wanted to 
know. She informed me, or rather I gathered 
from her artless chat, that her good aunt had 
® very good friend, who lived likewise with an | 
old canon, whose temporalities he managed; 
and that these ha PY domestics perpected to 
join the pillage of their masters by a marriage, 
the sweets of which they tasted beforehand. 
I have already observed, that Dame Jacinta, 
though somewhat superannuated, had still a fresh- 
ness of complexion: true, indeed, she d 
nothing to preserve it; for besides a glyster 
which she took every morning, she swallowed 
during the day, and when she went to bed, some 
excellent jellies of her own composing, and slept 
soundly all night, while I watched my master: 
but that which, perhaps, contributed more than 
any thing to preserve her colour from fading, 
was ap isaue, which Inesilla told me she had m 
each leg 
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CHAPTER II. 


In what manner the canon was treated when he fed 
sick; the consequence of it; and the legacy which 
he left to Gil Bias. 


I sznvsn the Licentiate Sedillo three months, 


without complaining of the bad nights he made 
me pass; at the end of which time he fell sick of 
a fever, and felt his gout increased by the pain 
which it occasioned; so that, for the first time ig 
his life, which had been long, he had recourse 
to physicians, and sent: for Dr. Sangrado, whom 
all Valladolid looked upon as another Hippo- 
crates. Dame Jacinta would have been better 
pleased, if the canon had begun by making his 
will, and even dropped some hints on the subjecty 
but, besides that he did not believe himself neag 
his end, in some certain things he was extremely 
obstinate; I therefore went in search of Dr. 
Sangrado, and brought him to the house. He 
was a tall, meagre, pale man, who had kept the 
shears of Clotho employed during forty years at 
least. This learned pe sician had a very solemn 
appearance, weigh is discourse, and gave 
an emphasis to his expressions: his reasoning 
was geometrical, and his opinions extremely 
singular. 

After having examined the symptoms of my 
master’s disease, he said to him, with a very 
physical air, ‘The business here is, to supply 
the defect of perspiration, which is obstructed: 
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others in my place would doubtless prescribe sp, 
line draughts, diuretics, diaphoretics, and such 
medicines ag abound with mercury and sulphur; 
but cathartics and sudorifics are pernicious drugs, 
and all the preparations of chymistry are only 
calculated to do mischief: for my own part, |] 
practise a method more simple and more sure. 
Pray what is your ordinary diet?”—‘ My usual 
food,’ replied the canon, ‘is broth and juicy 
meat.’—‘ Broth and juicy meat?’ cried the doc- 
tor, surprised; ‘truly, I do not wonder to find you 
sick; such delicious victuals are poisoned plea- 
sures, and snares that luxury spreads for man- 
kind, in order to ruin them the more effectually. 
You must renounce all palatable food: the most 
ealutary is that which is most insipid; for as the 
blood is insipid, it requires such victuals as par. 
take the most of its own nature. And do you 
drink wine?’ added he. ‘Yes,’ said the licentiate, 
‘wine diluted.’—*‘ Oh! diluted as much as yoy 
lease,’ replied the physician. ‘ what an irregu- 
bat is here! what a frightful regimen! you 
ought to have been dead long ago. How old are 
you, pray ??—*I am going in my sixty-ninth year,’ 
replied the canon. ‘Right,’ said the physician, 
‘an early old is. always the fruit of intempe- 
rance, If you had drank nothing else than pure 
water all your life, and had been satisfied with 
simple nourishment, such as boiled apples, for 
example, you would not now be tormented with 
the gout, and all your limbs would perform their 
functions with ease. I do not despair, however, 
of setting you to nghts again, provided you be 
wholly resigned to my direction.’ 
The licentiate having promised to obey him in 
all things, Sangrado sent me for a surgeon whun 
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he named, and ordered him to take from my mas- 
ter six good porringers of blood, as the'first effort, 
in order to supply the want of perspiration. Then 
he said tothe surgeon, ‘ Mr. in Onez, return 
i three hours and take as much more, and repeat 
the same evacuation to-morrow. It is a gross er- 
ror to think that blood is necessary for the pre- 
servation of life; a patient cannot be blooded too 
much; for as he is obliged to perform no consi- 
derable motion or exercise, but just only to 
breathe, he has no more occasion for blood than 
a man who is asleep; life, in both, consisting in 
the pulse and respiration only.’ The doctor 
having ordered frequent and copious evacuations 
of this kind, he told us that we must make the 
canon drink warm water incessantly; assuring us 
that water, drank in abundance, was the true spe- 
cific in all distempers whatever: and when he 
went away, he told Dame Jacinta and me, with 
an air of confidence, that he would answer for his 
patient’s life, provided we would treat him in the 
manner he had prescribed. The governante, who 
possibly thought otherwise of this method, pro- 
tested that it should be followed with the utmost 
exactness. Accordingly, we set about warmin: 
‘water with all despatch; and as the physician 
recommended to us, above all things, not to be 
too sparing of it, we made my master drink for 
the first dose two or three pints, at as many 
draughts. An hour after we repeated it; and re- 
turning to the charge, from time to time, over. 
whelmed his stomach with a deluge of water: the 
surgeon seconding us on the other hand, by the 
quantity of blood which he drew from him, in 
less than two days the old canon was reduced to 
extremity. 
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This priest being quite spent, said to me 
with a feeble voice, as I presented him with a 
large glass of the specific, ‘Hold, Gil Blas, give 
me no more of it, my friend, I see plainly that I 
must die, in spite of the virtues of water; and 
though there is scarce a drop of blood left in m 
body, ! don’t find myself a whit the better; whi 
is a plain proof that the most expert physician in 
the world cannot prolong our days, when their 
fatal period is arrived: go, therefore, and fetch a 
notary, for I want to make my will.’ At these last 
‘words, which 1 was not sorry to hear, I affected 
to seem melancholy; and concealing the desire I 
had to execute his commission, ‘Well, but sir,’ 
said I, ‘you are not yet so low, thank God, but 
that you may recover.’—‘ No, no, child,’ replied 
he, ‘it is all over with me. I feel the gout mount- 
ing upwards, and death approaching. Make haste, 
therefore, and do as I bid thee.’ I perceived, sure 
enough, that he changed visibly, and the affair 
appeared so urgent, that I went out as fast as pos- 

ble to falfil his orders, leaving with him Dame 
Jacinta, who was more afraid than I that he would 
die intestate. I went into the house of the first 
notary I was directed to, and finding him at home, 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘the Licentiate Sedillo, my master, 
“draws towards his end, and wants to have his 
last will made; so that there is not a moment to 
lose.’ The notary, who wasa brisk old man, and 
took delight in rallying, asked what physician at- 
tended the canon. Lanswered, ‘ Doctor Sangrado.’ 
At that name, seizing his hat and cloak ina hurry, 
<Zooks!’ cried he, ‘let us make haste, for the 
doctor is so expeditious, that he seldom gives his 
patients time to send for notaries? that man has 
choused me out of a great many jobs.’ 
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80 saying, he followed me with a great eager- 

ness; and while we walked together at a good 

pace, that we might arrive before he should be at 

the last gasp, ‘Sir,’ said I to him, ‘you know 

that a testator at the point of death is apt to for- 

get things: now if my master should not remem 

ber me, I beg you will remind him of my zeal and 

attachment.’—‘ That I will, my child,’ replied the 

little notary, ‘thou mayest depend upon me for 

that. J will even advise him to give thee some- 

thing considerable, let him be never so little dis- 

posed to reward thy service.’ The licentiate, 

when he came into his chamber, had still the use 

@ of his senses, and Dame Jacinta, who was with 

him, her visage bathed in tears which she had at 

command, had played her part, and bespoke the 

good man’s benevolence, so that she and I left 

the notary alone with him, and went into the an 

tichamber, where meeting the surgeon, whom 

° the doctor had sent to make one evacuation more, 

we stopped him. ‘Hold, Mr. Martin,’ said the 

vernante, ‘you cannot go into Signior Sedil 

Es chamber at present; he is dictating his last 

will to a notary who is with him; when that is 
done you shall have leave to do your office.’ 

This pious gentlewoman and I were much 

afraid that the licentiate would die before his will 

could be finished: but happily for us, the deed 

that occasioned our disquiet was executed; and 

the notary finding me in his way as he came out, 

clapped me on the shoulder, saying,’ with a smile, 

*Gil Blas is not forgotten.’ These words inspired 

me with excessive joy, and I thought myself so 

much obliged to my master for having remem- 

bered me, that I promised to pray with all my 

heart for his‘ soul, after his death, which soon 
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happened; for the surgeon having blooded him 
in, the poor old man, who was but too much 
exhausted before, expired almost during the ope- 
ration. As he breathed his last sigh, the physi- 
cian came in, and looked very foolish, notwith. 
standing his long practice of despatching patients. 
Nevertheless, far from imputing the canon’s death 
to his watery draughts and evacuations, he ob- 
served as he went out, with an air of indifference, 
that the ‘patient had not lost blood enough, nor 
drank a sufficient quanyty of warm water; while 
the executioner of this sublime art, (1 mean the 
on,) seeing also that there was no more oc- 
casion for his office, followed Dr. Sangrado. 

As soon as the breath went out of our patron’s 
body, Dame Jacinta, Inesilla, and I, raised a con- 
cert of mournful cries, which were heard all over 
the neighbourhood: the governante especially, 
who had the greatest cause to rejoice, uttered 
such doleful accents, that one would have thought 
she was the most afflicted person on earth, and 
the chamber was instantly filled with people 
drawn thither, more ky curiosity than compassion. 
The relations of the deceased no sooner learned 
the news of his death, than they poured into the 
house to seal up every thing; and found the 
housekeeper in such affliction, that they imagin- 
ed, at first, the canon had not made his will: but 
they soon understood that there was one sanc- 
tioned hy all the usual formalities, which when 
they came to open, and saw that the testator haa 
disposed of his best effects in favour of Dame Ja- 
cinta and the little girl, they made his funeral 
speech in terms not much to the honour of his 
memory: they pronounced an eulogium on the 
levotee at the same time, and even bestowed 
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sorhe pfaises on me, who, I must own, deserved 
some at their hands; for the lioentiate (rest his 
soul!) in order to make me remember him as long 
as I should live, explained himself in an article 
of his will, with regard to me, in this manner: 
‘item, As Gil Blas is a young man of some un- 
derstanding already, in order to complete his 
learning, I leave to him my librery, all my books 
and manuscripts without exception.’ 

I could not conceive where this pretended [- 
brary could be, baving never perceived any auch 
thing in the house. I knew only of a few papers, 
with five or six volumes that stood upon a -ehelf 

@ in my master’s closet; and these were my legacy; 
though the books could not be of any great ser 
vice to me, one being entitled, The Complete 
Housewife; another treated of Indigestion and 
the Method of Cure; the rest were, The Four 
Parte of the Breviary, which the moths had al- 
most consumed. With regard to the manuscripts, 
the most curious contained all the proceedings 
of a law-suit in which he was onee en for 
his prebend. After having examined the | 
with more attention than it deserved, I left it to 
the relations who envied me so much. I gave 
them back the very clothes I wore, and resumed 
my own, claiming my wages only as the fruit of 
my service, and resolving to seek a place else- 
where. As for Dame Jacinta, besides the money 
which was left to her, she was in possession of 
some valuable effects, wich, by the assistance 
of her good friend, she had found means to se- 
crete during the licentiate’s last illness. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Gil Blas engages himself in the service of Dr. San- 
grado; and becomes a celebrated Phyncian. 


X nxsotvep to visit Signior Arias de Londonna, 
and consult his register for a new place; but as | 
was just going into the blind alley where he lived, 
I met Dr. Sangrado, whom I bad not seen since 
the death of my master, and took the freedom to 
sslute him. He recollected me mmediately, al- 
though | had changed my dress; and expressing 
some joy at seeing me, ‘ Art thou there, my 
child!’ said he, ‘I was just thinking of thee! 


having occasion for a good lad to serve me, I 


imagined that thou wouldst answer my purpose 
very well, if thou canst read and write.’—‘ Sir,’ 
answered I, ‘in that particular I can do your bu- 
siness.’—‘ Sayest thou so!’ said he, ‘then thou 
art the man I want. Come to my house, where 
thou shalt find every thing agreeable; I will treat 
you with distinction, and though I give no wages 


thou shalt want for nothing! I will take care to - 


maintain thee handsomely, and will even discover 
to thee the great mystery of curing all diseases; 
in a word, thou shalt rather be my pupil than my 

I os ed the doctor’ osal, in h f 

accept e doctor’s pro » in hopes o 

making myself illustrious in physic under the au- 
spices of such a learned master; and he carried 
me home with him on the instant, in order to ini- 
tiate me im the employment, which ccnaisted is 
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writing the names and places of abode of the pa- 
tients who sent for him while he was abroad: for 
this purpose there was in the house a register, in 
which an old woman, who was his sole domestic, * 
set down their several directions; but besides 
that she was utterly ignorant of spelling, she 
wrote so ill that for the most part it was impossi- 
ble to decypher her scrawl. I was invested with 
the charge of this book, which might have been 
with great justice styled a register of the dead; 
for almost all the people, whose names it con- 
tained, gave up the ghost. I inserted in it (to 
use the expression) the names of those peuple 
@ who were to set out for the other world, as the 
clerk of a stage-coach registers those who take 
places. The pen was seldom out of my hand, 
because there was not at that time a physician in 
Valladolid of more credit than Dr. Sangrado, who 
had acquired great reputation with the public, by 
® pomp of words, a solemn air, and some lucky 
cures, which had done him more honour than he 
deserved. - 
He did not want practice, nor of consequence 
money; which however did not make us fare the 
better, his housekeeper being extremely parsimo- 
“  nious, our ordinary food consisting of peas, beans, { 
boiled codlins, or cheese; which aliments he said 
were agreeable to the stomach, as being most 
proper for trituration; in other words, easily bray- 
ed. Notwithstanding this his opinion, however, 
he did not approve of our eating a bellyful even, 
of them; in which to be sure he was much in the 
right: but if he forbid his maid and me to eat a 
great deal, he allowed us, by way of recom- 
nce, to drink as much water as we could swal- ‘ 
5 w; far fromerestricting us in this particular, he 
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would sometimes say, ‘Drink, my chittiren, 
health consists in the suppleness and humectation 
of the parts; drink water in great abundance: it 
is a universal menstruum, and dissolves all kinds 
of salt. When the course of the blood is too 
languid, this accelerates its motion; and when too 
rapid, checks its impetuosity.? The honest doc- 
tor was so well convinced of the truth of this 
doctrine, that he himself drank nothing but 
water, though he was wal] stricken in years. He 
defined old age—a natural decay, that withers 
and consumes us: and in consequence of this 
definition deplored the ignorance of those whe 
wine ‘the milk of old men: for he main- 4 
tained that the juice of the grape wastes and 
destroys them; and with great eloquence ob 
served that this fatal liquor is to them, as to 
all the world, a treacherous friend and deceit- 
ful pleasure. 

In spite of this fine reasoning, I had not been 
eight cays in the hquse when I was seized with a 
looseness, and Began to feel great disorder in my 
bowels, which I was rash enough to ascribe to 
the universal dissolvent and meagre subsistence 
en which I lived. I complained of it to my mas. 
ter, in hopes that he would relent, and allow me 
a little wine at meals; but he was too much an 
enemy to that liquor to gratify my expectation 
If thou feelest in thyself,’ said he to me, ‘any 
reluctance to the simple element, there are inno- 
cent aids in plenty that will support thy sto 
“mach against the insipid taste of water; sage, 
for example, and baum, will give it an adm- 
rable flavour; and an infusion of corn-poppy, 
gilliflower, and rosemary, will render it stll 

more delicious.’ 
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Notwithstanding all he could say in praise of 
water, and the excellent beverages he taught me 
to compose, I drank of it with such moderation, 
that perceiving my temperance he said, ‘ Why 
truly, Gil Blas, I am not at all surprised that 
thou dost not enjoy good health. Thou dost 
not drink enough, my fmend. Water taken in 
small quantities serves only to disentangle the 
particles of the bile and give them more ac- 
tivity; whereas, they silould be drowned in a 
copious dilution. Don’t be afraid, my child, that 
abundance of water will weaken and relax thy 
stomach: lay aside that panic fear which per- 
haps thou entertainest of plentiful drinking. I 
will warrant the consequence; and if thou dost 
not look upon me as a sufficient bondsman, 
Celsus himself shall be thy security. That Ro- 
man oracle bestows an admirable eulogium on 
water; and afterwards says in express terms, 
that those who excuse their drinking of wine on 
account of a weak stomach do a manifest injury 
to that organ, by using such a cloak for their own 
sensuality.’ 

As it would not have looked well for me to 
show myself untractable in the very beginnin 
of my career in physic, I seemed persuaded o 
his being in the right, and will even now own I 
was effectually convinced; so that I continued to 
drink water on the guaranty of Celsus, or rather 
to drown my bile in copious draughts of that 
liquor; and although I felt myself every day more 
and more incommoded by it, prejudice got the 
better of experience; so happily was I disposed 
by nature for becoming a physician. I could 
et always however resist the violence of my 

» which increased to such a degree that 
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{ resolved at length to leave Dr. Sangrado; but 
he invested me with a new employment, which 
made me change that resolution. ‘Hark’e, my 
child,’ said he one day, ‘I am not one of ‘those 
harsh and ungrateful masters who let their do- 
mestics grow gray in their service vefore they 
recompense them. I am well pleased with thy 
behaviour; | have a regard for thee, and without 
further delay will make thy fortune. 1 will im- 
mediately disclose to tWRe the whole extent of 
that salutary art which I have professed su many 
ears. Other physicians make this consist .n the 
owledge of a thousand difficult sciences; but 

I intend to go a shorter way to work, and 
spare thee the trouble of studying pharmacy, 
anatomy, botany, and physic: know, my friend, 
all that is requwred is to bleed thy patients, 
and make them drink warm water. This is the 
secret of curing all the distempers incident to 
man. Yes! that wonderful secret which I reveal 
to thee, and which Nature, impenetrable to my 
brethren, hath not been able to hide from my 
researches, is contained in these two points—of 
plentiful bleeding, and frequent draughts of 
water. I have nothing more to impart; thou 
knowest physic to the very bottom, and reap- 
ing the fruit of my long experience, art be- 
come in a twinkling as skilful as I am. Thou 
mayest,’ continued he, ‘ease me not a little at 
present: in the morning, thou shalt keep our 
register, and in the afternoon, go and visit a 
part of my patients: while I take care of the 
nobility and clergy, thou shalt go in my room 
to the houses of tradesmen where I am called; 
and when thou shalt have practised some tine, 
k will procure thy‘ admission into the faculty 
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Thou art leamed, Gil Blas, before thou tornest 
physician; whereas others prescribe a long time, 
fenerally all their lives, without ever becoming 
earned.’ 

I thanked the doctor for having enabled me 
with such despatch to serve as his deputy; and, 
as an acknowledgment of his favours, assured 
him that I would follow his maxims as long as I 
lived, even if they should be contrary to those 
of Hippocrates. But thi®assurance was not alto- 
wether sincere; for I disapproved of his opinion 
with regard to water, and resolved to drink. 
wine every day when I went out to visit my 
patients. I committed my own clothes to a peg 
or the second time, and put on a suit of my mas- 
ter’s, that I might appear in all respects like a 
physician; after which I prepared myself for ex- 
ercising medicine at the expense of whom it 
should concern. . My coup d’essai being upon an 
alguazil, who was ill of a pleurisy, I ordered him 
to be blooded without mercy, and filled to the 
tongue with water. I went afterwards into the 
house of a pastry-cook, who lay roaring with the 
gout, and whose blood I was no more sparing uf 
than the alguazil’s, taking care also not to 
restrict him in the article of water. For these 
prescriptions I received twelve rials, which made 
tc so enamoured of the profession, that I thought 
‘the more mischief the better sport.” Coming 
out of the pastry-cook’s house, I met Fabricius, 
whom I had not seen since the death of the Li- 
centiate Sedillo; and who, having looked at me 
some minutes with surprise, set his hands on his 
sides, and burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. It was not without reason; for having 
a cloak that trailed on the ground, with a doublet. 
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and breeches that would have served a man four 
times as big as me, my figure was truly original. 
I let him till he was tired, not without 
being tempted to follow his example; but I re- 
strained myself in order to preserve decorum, and 
the better ape the physician, who is no risible 
animal If my ludicrous appearance had excited 
the mirth of Fabricius, my gravity increased it; 
and when be had indulged it sufficiently, ‘Upon 
my censcience, Gil , said be, ‘thou art 
pleasantly equipped. Who the devil has die. 
guised thee 1m this manner?’—‘ Softly, friend,’ 
replied I, ‘softly. Learn to show more respect 
for another Hippocrates; and know that I am the 
deputy of Dr. Sangrado, the most celebrated 
physician of Valladolid, with whom I have lived 
these three weeks. He has taught me physic to 
the very bottom; and as he cannot in person at- 
tend ali the sick who send for him, I assist in the 
visitation: he takes care of the great, and I of the 
lebeians.’—‘ Very well,’ replied Fabricius; ‘he 
eaves the blood of the commonalty to thee, while 
he reserves that of the gentry to himself! I con- 
tulate thee upon thy share; for it is better to 
we to do with the populace than with persons 
of fashion: happy is a suburb physician! his faults 
are less observed and his assassmations less 
known. Yes, my child,’ added he, ‘thy situa 
tion is to be envieg and, tc speak in the words 
o#f Alexander, if I was not Fabricius, I could wish 
© be Gil Blas.’ 

To show the son of Barber Nunnez that he had 
reason to praise the happiness of my present con- 
dition, I produced the rials which 1 had received 
from the alguazil and pastry-cook; upon which 
we went into a public house, in order to spend 
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some of them. Here we were served with pret: 
ty good wire, which the longing desire I had of 
tasting that liquor making me think still better 
than it was. I drank huge draughts of it, and (no 
disparagement to the Roman oracle) the more I 
filled my stomach the less did that organ com- 
plain of the injury it received. Fabricius and I 
having staid together a long time in the public- 
house, and laughed heartily at the expense of our 
Masters, as is the custom among servants, we 
parted in the twilight, after having made a mu- 
‘ual promise of meeting again in the same place 
next day in the afternoon. 


-6Se- 


CHAPTER IV. 
Gil Blas continues to act the. Physician with equal 
capacity and success. The adventure of the ring 
retrieved. 


I nap just gone home when Dr. Sangrado came 
in, to whom I gave an account of the patients [ 
had visited, and put into, his hands eight rials 


which remained of the twelve I had received for 


my prescriptions. ‘Eight rials!’ said he, after 
having counted them; ‘this is a small matter for 
po visits; but we must refuge nothing.’ So it 
wpeared; for he kept six, and giving me two, 
Hold, Gil Blas,’ added he, ‘there is something 
for thee to begin stock: I allow thee a fourth purt 
of what thou shalt get; and thou wilt be rich in 
a very short time, my friend: for, please God, 
there will be plenty of diseases this season.’ 

I had reason to be contented with my share; 
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because, resolving to detain a third part of what 
I should receive from the patients, and after- 
wards touching a fourth of what should remain, 
it would on the whole (if there be any truth in 
arithmetic) amount to one half of what I should 
earn. This consideration inspiring me with new 
ardour for my profession, next day, when I had 
dined, I resumed my physical dress, and going 
out, visited several patients whom I had regis- 
tered, and whom I treated after the same manner, 
though their distempers were quite different. 
Hitherto things had gone smoothly on; and 
nobody, thank heaven! found fault with my pre- 
scriptions; but however excellent the practice of 
physic may be, it cannot escape censure. Goin 

into the house of a grocer whose son was dropsi- 
cal, I there met with a little swarthy physician 
called Dr. Cuchillo, whom a relation of the gro- 
cer’s had brought along with him. I made pro- 
found bows to every one present, and in particu- 
lar to the person who I concluded was called to 
consult with me about the distemper of the 
patient: he saluted me with great gravity, then 
eyeing me attentively for some minutes, ‘ Signior 
Doctor,’ said he, ‘ pray excuse my curiosity; I 
thought I had been acquainted with all my 
brethren the physicians of Valladolid; but I con- 
fess your features are utterly unknown to meg 
sure you must not fave been long settled in this 
city” YI answered that I was a young practitioner 
who had yet only prescribed under the auspices 
of Dr. Sangrado. ‘I congratulate you,’ said he,’ 
bowing, ‘on your having embraced the method 
of such a great man; and I do not doubt that you 
are already master of your business, notwith- 
standing your youthful appearance.’ He spoke 
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this go naturally, that I did nat know whether he 
was in jest or earnest; and I was thinking upoa 
some answer, when the grocer, interpasing, said, 
‘Gentlemen, I am persuaded that you are both 
perfectly well acquainted with the art of physics 
therefore pray examine the situation of my son, 
and prescribe what you shall judge proper for 
cure. 

Accordingly, the little’doctor inquired into the 
stute of our patient, and after having made me 
observe all the symptoms of the disease, asked 
in what manner I proposed to treat him. ‘I am 
of opinion,’ said I, ‘that he should be blooded 
every day, and drink hot water in abundance.’ 


At these words the little physician said, withs - 


satirical grin, ‘And do you think these remedies 
will save his life??—* Never doubt that,’ cried J 
in a resolute tone; ‘they must certainly Produce 
that effect; being, as Dr. Sangrado observes, 
specifics against all kinds of distempers.’ ‘ At 
that rate,’ replied be, ‘Celsus is very much to 
blame, in assuring us, that for a more easy cure 
of a dropsy, it is requisite to make the patient 
suffer both hunger and thirst.” ‘Oh! Celsus,’ I 
resumed, ‘is not oracle; he was as liable to 
mistakes as any other; and I have sometimes 
found my account in acting quite contrary to his 
epinion.’ ‘I perceive by your discourse,’ said 
Cuchillo, ‘the sure and satisfactory method that 
Dr. Sangrado would insinuate into young practi- 
tioners; the whole of his practice consists in 
bleeding and aqueous draughts; therefore I am 
not at all surprised to see so many honest people 
die under his hands.’ ‘None of your invec- 
tives,’ said I, interrupting him with some heat, ‘it 
does not look well to hear a man of your profes 
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gion cast such reflections. Come, come, Mr. 
Doctor, abundance of sick people are sent to the 
other world without being blooded or drinking 
hot water; and I don’t doubt that you have dis- 
missed your share of them. If you have any thing 
to say against Dr. Sangrado, commit it to paper; 
he will answer it, and we shall soon see on which 
side the laughers are.’—‘ By St. Jago and St 
Dennis!’ cried he in a rage; ‘you are Kittle ac- 
quainted with Dr. Cuchillo! Know, friend, that I 
have both teeth and nails, and am not at all afraid 
of Sangrado, who, in spite of his vanity and pre- 
sumption, is a downright ninny.’ The appear- 
ance of the little doctor making me despise his 
wrath, I replied wath great bitterness; he answer- 
ed in the same” manner; and we came to fisty 
cuffs in a very short time: some blows passed, 
and each of us lost a handful of hair, before the 
grocer and his kinsman could part us; which 
when they had accomplished, I was paid for my 
visit and dismissed, while they retained my anta.- 
gonist, who seemed to them the more skilful of 
the two. | 

After this adventure, 1 had like to have met 
with another as bad; for going to visit a fat chaun- 
ter who was ill ofa fever, I no sooner mentioned 
hot water thin he flew into a rage against the spe- 
cific, cursed and swore, called me a thousand 
names, and even threatened to throw me out of 
the window. I moved off faster than I came in; 
and not choosing to see any more patients that 
day, betook myself to the house appointed for 
the rendezvous between me and Fabricius, who 
was already there: and as we found ourselves in a 
frolicsome humour, we drank hard, and went 
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home in a state of elevation; that is, half-seas 
over. 
Signior Sangrado did not observe that I was 

drunk, because he mistook my extravagant ges- 

tures, in recounting the ‘quarrel I had with the 

little doctor, for an effect of the emotion occasion- ; 

ed by the battle: besides, having been principally 

concerned in our dispute, he became a party, and 

piqued at Cuchillo, said, ‘Thou hast done well, 

Gil Blas, in defending the honour of our remedies 

against that little abortion of the faculty. He af- 

firms then that aqueous draughts are improper for 

the dropsy! Ignorant wretch! I maintain—! do— 

that a dropsical patient cannot drink too much. 

Yes, water,’ added he, ‘can cure all kinds of 

dropsies, as well as rheumatisms, and the green 

sickness; it is moreover excellent in fevers, where 

the paticnt burns and shivers at the same time, 

and of incredible effect even in those distempers 

that are imputed to cold, serous, and phlegmatic 

humours: this opinion may appear strange to such 

raw physicians as Cuchillo; but it is easily sup- 

ported by theory and practice; and if such as he 

were capable of reasoning philosophically, in- 

stead of decrying my method, they would be- | 

come my most zealous partisans.’ | 

He did not therefore suspect my being fuddled, 

so much was he enraged; for, in order to inflame 

him the more against the little doctor, I had 

thrown into my story some circumstances of my 

own invention. Nevertheless, fired as he was 

with what I had told him, he perceived thatI = - 

drank more water that evening than usual, the 

wine having made me very thirsty. Any other’ 

than Sangrado would have suspected my extra- 
: 
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ordinary drought, and the great draughts I swal- 
lowed, but he firmly believed that I began to re. 
lish watery potions; and said with a smile, ‘1 see, 
Gil Blas, thou hast no longer an aversion to water. 
Heaven be praised! thou drinkest it now like 
nectar! a change that does not surprise me at all, 
my friend; for 1 knew that it would soon grow 
familiar to thy taste.’—‘ Sir,’ I replied, ‘there’s 
a time for all things: I would not at present give 
a pint of water for a hogshead of wine.’ The 
doctor, charmed with this answer, did not ne- 
glect such a fair opportunity of extolling the ex- 
cellence of water; but uttered a new eulogium 
on it, not like a cold advocate, but with all the 
fervour of an enthusiast. ‘A thousand times,’ 
cried he, ‘a thousand and ten thousand times 
more valuable and innocent than the taverns of 
our days, were those baths of ages past, into 
which people did not go to prostitute, in a shame- 
ful manner, their lives and fortunes, by glutting 
themselves with wine; but where people met for 
amusement, and drank hot water with honour 
and security! One cannot enough admire the 
wise provision of those masters of civil life, who 
established public places where water was freely 
given to all cumers, and who secured the ‘wine in 
the shops of apothecaries, permitting it to be 
used by the prescriptions of physicians only. 
What surprising sagucity! It is doubtless,’ added 
he, ‘owing to some lucky remains of that ancient 
frugality, worthy of the golden age, that there are 
still a few who, like thou and I, drink nothing 
but water; and who, as a preservative from or 
cure of all distempers, trust to hot water unboil 
ed; for I have observed that boiled water is more 
heavy and less agreeable to the stomach. 
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While he uttered this eloquent herangue I hed 
like to have laughed in his face more than once: 
I kept my gravity however—1 did mare: J entered 
into the doctor’s sentiments, inveighed against 
the use of wine, and lamented that mankind had 
contracted a taste for such a pernicious Liquor. 
Then (as my thirst was not sufficiently quenched) 
I filled a large goblet with water, and havin 
swallowed long draughts of it, ‘Come, sir,’ said 
I to my master, ‘let us regale ourselves with this 
benevolent liquor, and revive in your house those 
ancient baths which you regret so much.’ He 
applauded my zeal, and during a whole quarter 
of an hour exhorted me to drink nothing but war 
ter. In.order to familiarize myself to this pre- 
scription, 1 promised to swallow a great quantity 
every evening; and that I might the more easily 
perform my promise, went to bed with a resolu. 
tion of going to the tavern every day. 

The opposition I met with at the grocez’s house 
did not deter me from prescribing warm wateg 
and bleeding next day. As 1 came out of a house, 
where I had been to visit a frantic poet, I met an 
old woman in the street, who accosting me asked 
if I was a physician: when I answered in the af 
firmutive: ‘ Well then,’ said she, ‘J most humbly 
beg you will come along with me; my niece was 
yesterday taken ill, and I don’t know what is the 
matter with her.’ I followed the old gentlewo- 
man, who conducted me to a house, and intre 
duced me toa pretty neat chamber, where I found 
a person in bed; and going towards her in ordeg 
to inquire into the symptoms of her disease was 
immediately struck with her features; which 
when I had observed some minutes I recollected 
her to be no other than the female adventurer 
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Who had so dexterousty acted the part of Camilts. 
As for her part, she did not seem to remember 
me; whether the oppression of her own distemper 
or my physical far secured me from her recol- 
lection. Laying hold of her arm, in order to fee] 
the pulse, I perceived my ring upon her finger; 
at sight of which I felt a terrible emotion, and a 
violent desire of attempting to retrieve it: but 
considering that the women might fall a crying, 
sind Don Raphael or some other champion of the 
fair sex come to their assistance, I was at pains to 
resist the temptation; and imagining it would be 
better to dissemble, and to take the advice of 
Fabricius, stuck to this last resolution. In the 
thean time, the old woman pressing me to let 
her know the nature of her niece’s distemper, I 
was not fool enough to own myself ignorant of 
the matter: but, on the contrary, affecting the 
man of skill, and copying my master’s deport 
ment, I told her with great gravity that the dis 
temper proceeded from the patient’s went of 
pet=piration: and that, of consequence, she must 

e speedily blooded, that evacuation being the 
only substitute of perspiration; I Ekewise pre- 
ecribed warm water, that the rules of our prae- 
tice might be exactly observed. 

Having made my visit as short as possible, I ran 
to find fe son of Nunnez, whom I met at the 
door, going out to execute a commission for his 
master: I told him my new adventure; asking if 
he thought I should cause Camilla to be arrested 
In course of law: he answered, ‘ Not at all; that 
is not the way to see thy ring again; for the offi 
cers of justice hate to make restitution. Remem- 
ber the goal of Astorga, where thy horse, money, 
amit ever. thy clothes, were detained by these 
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harpies. We must rather make use of our own 
industry in recovering thy jewel. I’ll undertake 
to find out some stratagem for that purpose; and 
{ will think of it in my way to the hospital, where 
J carry a short message to the steward from my 
master: go and wait for me at our tavern; and be 
not impatient, for I will be with thee in a very 
little time.’ : 

He did not, however, arrive at the rendezvous 
till after I had been there three hours; and then 
so disguised, that at first I did not know him; for 
he bal changed his dress, twisted his hair into a 
queue, covered one half of his face with a pair 
of artificial whiskers, provided himself with a 
huge sword, the hilt of which was at least three 
feet in circumference; and marched at the head 
of five men who looked as fierce as himself, and 
wore also long rapiers and thick mustachios. 
* Your servant, Signior Gil Blas,’ said he, accost- 
ing me; ‘you see in me an alguazil of a new 

, stamp, and in these brave fellows who accompany 
me, soldiers of the same model. Show us only 
the house of the woman who stole your diamond, 
and be assured that we will make her restore it 

id in a twinkling.’ I embraced Fabricius at this 
discourse, which explained the stratagem he ins 
tended to put in practice in my behalf; and as- 
sured him that I very much approved of his ex- 
pedient. I saluted also the false soldiers, who 
were three valets, and two journeymen barbers 
of his acquaintance, whom he had engaged to act 
this part. Having treated the whole brigade with 
wine, we went all together in the twilight to Ca- 
milla’s lodging, and knocked at the door: which 
the old woman opening, and taking my attendants 
for the terriers of justice, who never entered 
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that house without cause, was scized with con- 
sternation. ‘Courage, good mother,’ said Fabri- 
cius to her, ‘ we are come hither only on account 
of a small affair that will soon be determined.’ 
So saying, we advanced to the chamber of the 
sick person, conducted by the old woman, who 
walked before, lighting us with a wax taper 4n a 
silver candlestick. Taking the candle in my hand, 
I went towards the bed, and discovering my face 
to Camilla, “Perfidious woman!’ said I, ‘ behold 
the too credulous Gil Blas whom you have trick- 
ed. Ah wretch! I have found you at last, and the 
corregidor, in consequence of my information, 
has ordered this alguazil to apprehend you.— 
Come, Mr. Tipstaff,’ said I to Fabricius, ‘do 

our office.’—* There is no occasion,’ answered 

e, raising his voice, ‘ for exhorting me to do my 
duty. I remember that there creature, who has 
been a long time marked in my memorandum- 
book with red letters. Rise, my princess,’ added 
he, ‘dress yourself with all despatch. I intend 
to be your usher, and conduct you to the city gaol 
if you think well of it.’ 

At these words, Camilla, sick as she was, per- 
ceiving that two of his followers, with the great 
whiskers, were about to drag her out by force, sat 
ap in her bed, clasped her hands in a suppliant 
posture, and looking at me with terror in her eyes, 
* Signior Gil Blas,’ said she, ‘I conjure yOu, by 
the chaste mother who bore you, to have pity upon 
me! though I am very guilty, | am still more un- 
fortunate! don’t ruin me, I will restore your ring.’ 
80 saying, she took it off from her finger and put 
% into my hand; but I told her my diamond alone 
would net suffice, and that she must besides make 
restitution of the thousand ducats which had been 
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stole fom me in the furnished lodgings. © ‘Ob, 
Signior!’ she replied, ‘do not ask your ducats of 


me; the traitor Don Raphael, whom I have not: 


seen since that time, carried them off the same 
night.’—* O ho! my little darling,’ said Fabricius 
to her, ‘ you think to get aut of the scrape by dee 
nying you had any s of the booty; but you 
shan’t be so easily quit, I assure you: your being 
an accomplice of Dori Raphael, is a sufficient rea- 
son for obliging you to give an account of your 
past life. You have, doubtless, a great many 
things on your conscience, and therefore you shall 
go to prison, (if you please,) and make a general 
confession. I will carry this old gentlewoman 
thither also,’ added he; ‘ for I imagine she knows 


dor will not be sorry to hear.’ 
At these words the two women put every art 
in practice to melt us, filling the chamber with 
cries, groans, and lamentations. While the old 
woman, on her knees, sometimes before the al- 
azil, and sometimes before his attendants, en- 
eavoured to move their compassion; Camilla 
implored me in the most affecting manner to save 
her from the hands of justice: upon which I pre- 
tended to relent, saying to the son of Nunnez, 
Mr. Officer, since I have got my diamond I am 
satisfied. I don’t desire to give this poor woman 
any further trouble, and would not even seek the 
death of'a sinner.’—‘ For shame!’ said he! ‘a man 
of your humanity would make a bad trooper; but 
I must acquit myself of my commission, by which 
I am expressly ordered to apprehend these in- 
fantas; for the corregidor wants to make an ex< 
ample of them.’— ‘ For heaven’s sake!’ } replied, 
‘have some regard to entreaty, and abate a little 
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of your severity in consideration of the present 
which these ladies will offer.’ ‘Oh! that’s ano- 
ther affair,’ said he: ‘that is what we call a 
fi of rhetoric well placed. Come, let us see 
what they have got to give me.’ ‘I have,’ said 
Camilla, ‘a pearl necklace, and ear-rings of con- f 
siderable value.’ Here she was interrupted with, 

* Yes, but if they come from the Philippine Isles 

Pll have none of them.’ ‘ You may take them 

upon my word, I'll warrant them genuine,’ said 
she: at the same time desiring the old woman to ) 
bring a little box; out of which she took thc 
necklace and ear-rings, and put them into the 

alguazil’s hand. Though he knew no more of 

jewels than I did, he was persuaded that the 

diamonds of the ear-rings were genuine, as well 
as the pearls of the necklace; therefore having 

examined them attentively, ‘These jewels,’ said ‘ 

he, ‘seem to be of a good water; and provided 

the silver candlestick, which Signior Gil Blas, 

has in his hand, be added to them, I wont ° 
answer for my fidelity.” ‘I don’t believe,’ said 
I to Camilla, ‘that you will for a trifle break off 

a treaty so much to your advantage.” So saying, 

I gave the light to the old woman, and the can- 

dlestick to Fabricius, who being satisfied with 

what he had got, because, perhaps, he saw 

nothing else in the room which he could easily 

carry off, said to the ladies, ‘Adieu, my prin- 

cesses, live in peace; I will speak to the cor- 

regidor, and represent you whiter than snow: 

for such as we can give what turn we please ) 
to things, and never tell him the plain truth, 

except when we are under no temptation to 

lie.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


The sequel of the ring retrieved. Gil Blas quits 
the profession of physic, and makes his reéveat 
\ from Valladolid. 


Arrzn having in this manner executed the 
scheme of Fabricius, we left Camilla’s lodgings, 
congratulating ourselves upon a piece of success 
that even surpassed our expectation; for we had 
Jaid our account with recovering the ring only. 
However, we carried off the rest without cere- 
mony; and far from making a scruple of robbing 
courtezans, we thought we had done a merito- 
rious action. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Fabricius, when 
he had got into the street, ‘it is my opinion that 
we should go back to the tavern, and spend the 
night in making merry. To-morrow we will sell 
the candlestick, necklace, and ear-rings, and 
share the money like brothers; after which we 
will return to our several homes, and make the 
best excuse we can to our masters. This propo- 
sal of the alguazil seeming very reasonable to us 
all, we returned to the tavern, some of us believ- 
ing we could easily find an excuse for having 
lain abroad, and others not caring whether they 
should be dismissed or not. 

We ordered a good supper, and sat down to 
table with as much appetite as good humour. 
The repast was seasoned with a thousand agreea- 
ble aallies; and Fabricius, in particular, enlivened 
the conversation, and diverted us all extremely 
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by innumerable strokes replete with Castilian 
calt, which is equal at least to the ancient At. 
tick. But while we were in this jovial disposi- 
tion, our mirth was all of a sudden overcast by 
an unforeseen accident. A man ofa pretty good 
mien entered the room where we were at sup- 
per, followed by two others of terrible aspect; 
after these three more appeared; and we counted 
no less than twelve who came in thus, three by 
three, armed with carbines, swords, and bayonets. 
We soon perceived them to be the soldiers of 
the patrole, and it was not difficult to guess their 
intention; wherefore we had some thoughts, at 
first, of making resistance; but they surrounded 
us in an instant, and kept us in awe, as well by 
their numbers as their fire-arms. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said their commander to us with a sneer, ‘1 know 
by what ingenious artifice you have recovered a 
ning from the hands of a certain she-adventurer; 
and to be sure the contrivance is excellent, and 
richly deserves a public recompense, which you 
shall by no means miss. Justice has already ap- 
pointed an apartment for you in her own house, 
and will not fail to reward such a masterly at- 
tempt.’ This discourse very much disconcerted 
all those to whom it was addressed: our counte- 
nances changed; and we felt in our turn the same 
fear with which we had inspired Camilla. Fa- 
bricius, however, though pale and dismayed, 
endeavoured to justify what he had done. ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘as we had no bad intention, this little 
trick might be forgiven.’ ‘How the devil!’ 
cried the ,commandant in a rage, ‘do you call 
this a little trick? Don’t you know that it is a 
eneing matter? For, besides that no man is 
allowed to do justice to himself without the 
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cognizance of the law, you have carried of a 
candlestick, necklace, and ear-rings. that did not 
belong to you; and, which is still worse, in order 
to commit that robbery, you have disguised your- 
selves like tipstaves—Wretches! to dress your- 
selves in the habit of such honourable people to 
do mischief! 1 shall think you very lucky if you 
are only sentenced to the galleys!’ When he 
had convinced us that the affair was much more 
serious than we at first imagined, we fell down 
together at his feet, and begged he would have pity 
on our youth. But our prayers were disregard- 
ed; and besides, he rejected a proposal we made 
of quitting to him the necklace, earrings, and 
candlestick: even my ring was refused, because 
(1 swppose) it was offered before too much com- 
pany. In short, he was quite inexorable: or- 
dered my companions to be disarmed, and carried 
us all to the public goal. In our way thither, 
one of the guard tuld me that the old woman 
who lived with Camilla, suspecting that we were 
not real foot-pads uf justice, had followed us to 
the tavern; and there being confirmed in her 
opinion, had revenged herself upon us, by in- 
forming the patrole of the whole affair. 

We were immediately plundered of every 
thing; the necklace, diamonds, and candlestick 
seized; as also my ring, together with the ruby 
of the Philippine Isles, which I had unfortunate- 
ly in my pocket. ‘They did not even spare the 
rials which I had that day received for,my pre- 
scriptions; which was a sure sign to me, that the 
people belonging to justice at Valladolid, are as 
expert in their office as those at Astorga, and 
that the manners of all those gentlemen are every 
where alike. While I was rified of my jewels 
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and cash, the officer of the patrule recounted our 
adventure to these agents of the plunder; and 
the affair seemed to them of sucha serious nature, 


that the majority thought we deserved a halter: | 


but others, less severe, imagined we might get 
off for two hundred lashes each, and a few years 
service in the galleys. Until the corregidor 
should think proper to decide our affair, we 
were locked up in a dungeon, where we lay upon 
straw, with which it was strewcd like a stable 
littered for horses. Here we might have re- 
tnained long enough, and at last exchanged our 
habitation for the galleys, had not Signior Manue) 
Ordonnez next day heard of our misfortunes, and 
resolved to procure the liberty of Fabricius, 
which he could not do without obtaining alse 
the dismission of us all. Being a man very much 
esteemed in the city, he did not spare solicita 
tions; and partly by his own credit, and partly 
by that of his friends, at the end of three days 
effected our enlargement. But we did not come 
out as we had gone in; the candlestick, neck 
lace, and ear-rings, my ring, ruby, and rials, 
being detained: which made me remember those 
verses of Virgil, that begin with, ‘Sve ons non 
to ? 


As soon as we were at liberty, we returned te 
our masters; and Dr. Sangrado received me very 
kindly, saying, ‘My poor Gil Blas, J did nut heas 
of thy misfortune till this morning, and was just 
going to make strong solicitations in thy behalf. 
Thou ntust console thyself, my friend, for thia 
accident, and attach thyself more than ever to 
physic.’—‘ That is my design,’ said I. And truly 
I thought of nothing else. Far from wanting 
ousiness, it happened as my master had foretold, 
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that distempers were very tipe; the smnall-pot 
and‘ putrid fever beginning to ravage the city 
and suburbs; sp that all the physicians in Vallado- 
lid, and we in particular, had abundance of prac- 
tice. Scarce a day passed in which we did not 
visit eight or ten patients each; from whence it 
may be easily conceived what a quantity of blood 
was spilt, and water drank. But I do not know 
how it happened; all our sick died, either on 
account of our mal-practice, or because their 
diseases were incurable. Certain it is, we very 
seldom had occasion to make three visits to one 
patient: at the second, we were either told that 

e was just going to be buried, or found him at 
the last gasp; and, as I was but a young physi- 
cian, who had not yet time to be inured to mur- 
der, I began to be very uneasy at the fatal events 
which might be laid to my charge. ‘Sir,’ snid I 
one evening to Dr. Sangrado, ‘I take heaven to 
witness that I follow your method with the ut- 
most exactness; yet, nevertheless, every one of 
my patients leaves me in the lurch. It looks as 
if they took a pleasure in dying, merely to bring 
our practice into discredit. This very day I met 
two of them going to their long home.’—* Why 
truly, child,’ ‘answered he, ‘I have reason to 
make pretty much the same observation: I have 
not often the satisfaction of curing those who fall 
mto my hangs, and if F was not so sure as I am 
of the principles upon which I proceed, I should 
think my remedies were pernicious in almost all 
the cases that come under my care.’—‘If you 
will take my advice, sir,’ said I, ‘ we will change 
our method, and give chymical preparations to 
our patients, through curiosity; the worst that 
can happen will only be, that they produce the 
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same effect that follows our bleedings and warm 
water.’—‘I would willingly make the experi- 
ment,’ he replied, ‘provided it could have no 
bad consequence; but I have published a book, 
in which I have extolled the use of frequent 
bleeding and aqueous draughts; and wouldst 
thou have me go and decry my own work?’ 
‘Oh! you are certainly in the right,’ said I; 
‘you must not give your enemies such a tri- 
umph over you: they would say, you are at 
last disabused; and therefore ruin your reputa- 
tion: perish, rather, the nobility, clergy, and 
people! and let us continue in our old path. 
After ail, our brother-doctors, notwithstanding 
their aversion for bleeding, perform as few mira- 
cles as we do; and I beleve their drugs are no 
better than our specifics.’ 

We went to work, therefore, afresh, and pro- 
ceeded in such a manner, that in less than six 
weeks, we made more widows and orphans than 
the siege of Troy. By the number of burials, 
one would have thought that the plague was in 
Valladolid; and every day, some father came to 
our house to demand an account of his son, 
whom we had ravished from him, or some 
uncle to upbraid us with his nephew’s death. 


‘As for the sons and nephews, whose fathers 


and uncles we had despatched, they never 
appeared to complain: the husbands too were 
very civil, and never cavilled with us about 
th: loss of their wives. But those afflicted 
people, whose reproaches we were obliged to 
undergo, were sometimes very brutal in their 
grief, and called us ignorant assassins. As they 

id not spare me, in particular, I was afflicted by 
their epithets; but my master, who was used te 
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such accidents, heard them without the least 
emotion. I might, perbaps, in time, have been 
accustomed to reproach as well as he, if hea- 
ven, doubtless, to rid the sick people in Val- 
ladolid of one of their most severe scourges, 
had not produced an incident fhat gave me a 
disgust to physic, which I practised with so 
little success. 

There was in our neighbourhood a tennis- 
court, to which the idle people in town daily 
resorted, and among the rest, one of. your pro- 
fessed bullies, who take upon themselves the 
office of arbiters, and decide all differences that 
happen. He was from Biscay, his name Don 
Rodrigo de Mondragon, about thirty years of 
age, of an ordinary make, but lean and mus- 
eular; he had two little twinkling eyes thet 

._ rolled in his head, and threatened every body 
he looked at; a very flat nose, placed between 
-ed whiskers that curled up to his very temples, 
and a manner of speaking so rough and passion- 
ate, that his words struck terror into every body. 
This racket-breaker had made himself tyrant of 
the tennis-court, where he judged all the dis- 
putes that happened among those who played, in 
the most imperious manner, and no man durst 
appeal from his decision, unless he would re- 
solve to fight him next day. Such as I have 
described Don Rodrigo, (who notwithstanding 
the Don he had prefixed to his name, was an 
arrant rascal) he captivated the mistress of the 
tennis-court, who was a woman about forty years 
of age, rich and agreeable enough, and in the 
fifteenth munth of her widowhood. I know not 
-how he won her heart; for, doubtless, it was not 
by his beauty; but surely by that je ne scat quoy 
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which cannot be expressed. Be that as it will, 
she had a passion for him, and actually designea 
to take him for her husband; but while prepara- 
tions were making for the consummation of that 
affair, she fell sick, and unhappily employed me 
as her physician. If her distemper not been 
a malignant fever, my prescriptions were sufficient 
to endanger her life: so that in four days I filled 
the tennis-court with mourning: the mistress went 
the way of all my patients, and her relations took 
ion of her estate. Don Rodrigo, made 
desperate by the loss of his mistress, or rather by 
being balked in his expectation of a very advan- 
tageous match, not only cursed and reviled me, 
but also swore that he would run me through the 
body whenever he could catch me, and extermi- 
nate me from the face of the earth. A charitable 
neighbour informed me of this oath, and advised 
me not to stir abroad, for fear of meeting this de- 
vil of aman. This advice, which I had no inten- 
tion to neglect, filled me with confusion and dis- 
may; I fancied incessantly that I saw this furious 
Biscayan coming into the house, and could not 
enjoy one moment’s repose. This effectually 
detached me from physic, and my sole care was 
how to free myself from disquiet: I resumed my 
embroidered suit, and after having bid adieu te 
my master, who could not persuade me to stay, 
quitted the city at day-break, not without appre 
bension of meeting Don Rodrigo in my way. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Of his reute when he left Valladolid; and the person 
he joined on the road. . 
I watxen very fast, looking behind me from 
time to time, to see if this formidable Biscayan 
was not at my heels; my imagination being so 
much possessed by that fellow, that I took every 
tree or bush that I saw for him, and every moment 
felt my heart throb with fear. I plucked up my 
courage, however, when I gone a 
league, and continued, at an easier pace, my jon 
ney towards Madrid, whither my purpose was to 
go. I should have quitted Valladolid without re- 
gret, had I-not been sorry to part from Fabricius, 
my dear Pylades, to whom I could not so much 
as bid adieu: but it gave me no mortification to 
renounce physic; on the contrary, I begged par- 
don of God for having exercised it at all; though 
I did not fail to count, with pleasure, the money 
1 had in my puree, notwithstanding its being the 
salary of my assassinations. in that respect, re- 
sembling those ladies of pleasure who reform 
their morals, but nevertheless keep fast hold of 
the wages of sin. My whole fortune amounted 
to pretty near the value of five ducats in nals; on 
the strength of which I expected to reach Madrid, 
where I had no doubt of finding some good place: 
besides, I longed passionately to see that august 
city, which had been extolled to me as the 
epitome of ali the wonders ef the world. 
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While i recollected ali that I had heard in ite 
praise, and enjoyed its pleasures by anticipation, 
1 heard the voice of a Fan behirid me singing at 
full stretch: he had a leathern wallet on his back, 
& guitar hanging abont bis neck, a long sword by 
his side, and walked so fast, that he was up with 
me in a very short time. Being one of the two 
journeymen barbers with whom I had been im- 
prisoned in the adventure of the ring, we knew 
one another immediately, though our dress was 
altered, and were very much surprised at meet- 
ing 90 unexpectedly on the highway. I assured 
him, that I was extremely giad to have him for a 
fellow-traveller; and hie joy seemed no less at 
meeting with me. I told him my reason for quit- 
ting Valladolid, and he reposed the same confi- 
dence in me, by letting me know that he had 
quarrelied with his master and bid him an eternal 
adieu. ‘If I had been inclined,’ added he, ‘to 
live any longer in Valladolid, I could have found 
employment in abundance of shops; for, without 
vanity, I can handle a razorand curl a musfachio, 
as well as e’er a barber in Spain: but I could no 
longer resist the violent desire I had to visit the 
place of my nativity, from which I have been ab- 
sent these ten years: I wart to breathe my own 
country air a little, and know the situation of my 
family, with whom I hope to be in two days; for 
they live at a place called Olmedo, a market-town 
on this side of Segovia.’ 

Resolving to accompany this barber to his own 
home, and from thence go to Segovia, in order to 
take the opportunity of some convenience to Ma- 
drid, we pursued our journey, and discoursed of 
indifferent subjects. He wasa young fellow of 
some wit and humour; and when he had conversed 
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together an hour, he asked how my stomach was 
disposed: I answered that he should eee at the 
first inn. Upon which he said, ‘ We had better 
make a pause in the mean time: I have something 
for breakfast in my wallet; for when I travel, I 
always take care to have provision along with me. 
I don’t trouble myself with clothes, linen, and 
other useless baggage; but resolving to have no- 
thing superfluous, fill my knapsack with belly-tim- 
oer, ny razors and a washball.’ I commended his 
prudence; and consented with all my heart to the 
pause he proposed; for I was hungry, and resolved 
to make a good meal, which I could not but ex- 

ect, after what he had told me. We turned a 


‘little out of the high-way, in order to sit upon the 


grass, where my friend the barber took out his 
victuals, consisting of five or six onions, with a 
few crusts of bread and cheese; but what he pro- 
duced as the best furniture of his budget was a 
little bottle full (as he said) of delicate wine. 
Though our dishes were not very savoury, hunger 
being very urgent with us both, made them re- 
lish pretty well; and we emptied the bottle, which 
contained about two pints of a sort of wine that I 
don’t choose to boast much of; after which, we 
got up» and continued our journey with great 

d humour. The barber, who had been in- 
firmed by Fabricius that I had met with some 
very particular adventures, desired to hear them 
from my own mouth; a satisfaction I could not 
refuse to a man who had regaled me so sumptu- 
ously. When I had gratified his curiosity, I told 
him he could do no less in return for my complai- 
sance, than recount the story of his own life. 
‘Oh! as for my story,’ cried he, ‘itis not worth 
hearing, as it contains nothing but ordinary facts; 
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nevertheless,’ added he, ‘ since we have n 
else to do, you shall hear it, such as it is.’ So say- 
ing, he related it nearly in these words. 


-6@e- 
CHAPTER VII. . 


The story of the Journeyman Barber. 


‘Freuprvany Feres de la Fuenta, my grandfa- 
ther, (I go to the fountain-head) after having been 
fifty years barber in the village of Olmedo, died, 
and left four sons, the eldest of whom took. pos- 
session of his shop, and succeeded him in his bu- 
siness; Bertrand, the second having an inclination 
for trade, became a mercer; Thomas, who was 
the third, kept a school; and the fourth, whose 
name was Pedro, feeling himself born for the 
Belles Lettres, sold a little lot of ground which 
he had for his patrimony, and went to live at Ma- 
drid, where he hoped one day to distinguish him- 
self by his wit and learning; while his three bro- 
thers did not separate, but settling at Olmedo, 
married the daughters of husbandmen, who, in 
lieu of fortune, brought them abundance of chil 
dren; breeding as if it had been for a wager. My 
mother, the barber’s wife, brought six into the 
world for her share, in the first five years of her 

iage; of which numberIam one. My father 
taught me betimes to shave, and when I arrived 
at the age of fifteen, put this wallet upon my 
shoulders, and girding me with a long sword, 
said, ‘Go, Diego, thou art now in a condition to 
gain a livelihood; go, and see the world: thou 
hast occasion for a little travelling; go rub thee 
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up, and make thee perfectin thy business. March, 
and don’t return to Olmedo before thou hast made 
the tour of Spain. Let me not hear from thee 
until this be performed.’ At these words he em- 
braced me very affectionately, and turned me out 
of doors. 

‘Sych was the behaviour of my father at part- 
ing with me. But my mother, whose manners 
were not quite so rough, seemed more affected 
on this occasion: she let fall some tears, and even 
slipt a ducat privately into my hand. Sol quitted 
Olmedo, and took the road to Segovia; of which, 
however, I had not walked above two hundred 
peces when I stopped to examine my knapsack, 

eing desirous of seeing what it contained, and of 
knowing precisely the extent of my possession. I 
found a case, and two razors, so much wore, that 
they seemed to have shaved two generations, 
with a thong of leather to set them, and a limp 
of soap: besides, ther@ was a canvas shirt quite 
new, an old pair of my father’s shoes, and what 
gave me more pleasure than all the rest, twenty 
rials wrapped up ina linen rag. This was my 
whole fortune; by which you may conclude, that 
Master Nicholas the barber relicd a good deal on 
my skill, since he sent me away so poorly pro- 
vided. Neverthelese, the possession of a ducat 
and twenty rials did not fai) to charm a young 
fellow like me, who had never before been mns- 
ter of a coin: I believed my funds were inexhaus- 
tible, and continued my journey in a transport 
of joy, admiring every moment the hilt of my 
sword, which thumped against my hams, or got 
between my legs at every step. 

‘ Arriving at the village of Antaquines in the 
evening, very sharp set, I went to lodge at an inn; 
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and, as if ¥ had been a man of fortune, called for 
supper, ‘with an air of authority: the landlord hav- 
ing surveyed me some time, and seeing who he 
had to do with, said, in a very obliging manner, 
“Master, vou shall be satisfied, we will treat you 
like a prince.” So saying, he showed me into a 
little room; where in a quarter of an hourthey ‘° 
brought me a ragout made of ram-cat, which I 


ate as greedily as if it had been composed of 2 


Se ere eae 


rabbit or bare. This excellent dish was accompa- 
nied with wine, so good, as he said, that the king 
’ himself could not drink better. Notwithstanding 
this eulogium, I perceived it was cursedly sour; 
but this did not hinder me from doing as much 
honour to it as J had already done to the ragout; 
and, to complete the treatment of a prince, t was 
. conducted to a couch, more proper for encou- 
raging watchfulness than sleep; being a truckle- 
bed so narrow and short, that, little as I was, [had 
not room to lie in it with my legs extended; be- 
sides, instead of matress and feather bed, it had 
only a wretched flock-bed, covered with a dou- 
bled sheet, which had served a hundred differ- 
ent travellers at least since the last washing. Ne- 
vertheless, in such a convenience, my stémach 
full of ragout, and that delicious wine which the 
landlord had recommended, thanks to my youth 
and constitution, I enjoyed a sound sleep, and 

spent the night without indigestion. 
‘Next day, after having breakfasted and paia 
sauce for my cheer, I made but one stage 
to Segovia; and, on my first arrival, had the good 
' fortune to be employed ina shop for my board 
and lodging. Here, however, I staid but six 
months; being seduced bya brother journeyman 
of my acquaintance, who longed to see Madrid. 
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and with whom I set out for that city. There 
I got a place on the same terms as at Segovia, in 
a well-accustomed shop, much frequented on 
account,of the neighbourhood of the church of 
Santa Cruz, and the Prince’s Theatre; my master, 
two journeymen, and I, being scarce sufficient to 
trim all our customers, who consisted of people 
of all ranks; and among others, of players and 
authors. One day, two persons of the last pro- 
fession being there together, began to discourse 
about the poetry and poets of the time; and 
nearing them mention the name of my uncle, I 
listened to their conversation with great atten- 
tion. **Don Juan de Zavaleta,” said one of them, 


- is an author, in my opinion, beneath the public 


notice, a cold genius, a man without fancy: his 
last piece has done him infinite prejudice.”— 
“And pray,” said the other, ‘‘has ever Lewis 
Velez de Guevara produced a Food work? was 
ever any thing more wretched than his perform- 
ances’? They named a great many more poets, 
whom I have forgot. I remember only that they 
spoke contemptuously of them all, except my un- 
cle, of whom they made honourable mention, 
agreeing that he was a lad of merit. ** Yes,” said 
one of them, “‘ Don Pedro de la Fuenta is an ex- 
cellent writer: his books contain a delicate rail- 
lery mixed with erudition, which makes them 
agreeably satirical; and I am not at all surprised at 
his being esteemed by the court and city, or at 
his receiving salaries from several grandees.”— 
‘*He has, indeed,” said the other, “enjoyed a 
pretty large income these many years; and as he 
lives with the Duke of Medina Celi, and spends 
little, must be worth a considerable sum of mo- 
ney 39 
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€I did not lose one word which the poets said 
conceming my uncle, who, we had heard in the 
family, made a noise in Madrid by his works, 
some people travelling through Olmedo having 
told us se; but as he neglected to let us hear 
from him, and seemed quite detached from his 
relations, we, on our part, lived in as great in- 
difference toward him. True blood is, however, 
ulways guided by a sure instinct: as soon as I 
heard that he was in. good circumstances, and 
knew. where he lodged, I was tempted to wait 
upon. him; though one thing embarrassed me not 
uw little, his being called Don Pedro by the au- 
thors.. That Don gave me some uneasiness; and 
L was afraid he might be some other poet than 
my uncle. . I was not, however, stopped by this 
consideration; but: imagined that he might have 
heen ennobled on account of his wit, and there- 
tore resolved to go and see him. For this pur- 
pose, with my master’s -permission, I dreseed 
myself as well as I could, and went out of the 
shop, not a little proud of being: nephew toa 
wan who had uired such reputation by his 
swrenius. As the barbers are not the least vain 
people in the world, I began to conceive a great 
‘pinion of myself, and strutting with a haughty 
ur, inquired for the house of the Duke de Me- 
.lina Coli; where presenting myself at the gate, 
and saying, I wanted to speak with Don Pedro 
ite la Fuenta, the porter pointed with his finger 
tu a little stair-case, at Qhe further end of a court, 
which he bid me ascend, and knock at the first 
sloor on my right-band: I did so, and (a young 
man coming out) asked if Signior Don Pedro de 
iu Fuenta lodged there. ‘‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘but 
you cannot see him at present.”—**I should be 
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ry glad,” replied 1, **to speak with him; for I 
brine him news of his family.”—* If you could 
bring him news of the Pope,” said he, ‘‘I would 
not introduce you to his chamber just now, for 
he is composing; and when that is the case, we 
must take care not to disturb his imagination: 
he will not be visible till noon; so t you 
may go and take a turn, and come back about 
that time.” 

‘I took his advice, and walked through the 
city the whole morning, thinking continually on 
the reception I should meet with from my uncle, 
who I imagined would be extremely glad to see 
me; I judged of his sentiments by my own; and 
preparing myself for a very tender scene, return- 
ed to his lodgings, with all diligence, at the hour 

scribed. ‘You are come in the very nick of 
time,” said his valet; ‘‘for my master is just 

ing out; stay here a minute, and I will let hi 

Fnow you are come.” 8o saying, he left me in 
an outward room; and, returning in a moment, 
conducted me into the chamber of his master, 
whose face had so much of our family air in it, 
that I was struck with the resemblance, and could 
not help thinking it was my very uncle Thomas, 
whom I had ie home. Having saluted him 
with profound respect, I told him I was the son 
of Master Nicholas de la Fuenta, barber in Ol 
medo; that I had worked at my father’s business 
these three weeks at Madrid in quality of a jour. 
neyman; and that I integded to make the tour 
of Spain for my improvenf€nt. While I spoke, 
my uncle seemed to muse, considering, in ail 
likelihood, whether he should disown me for his 
~ephew, or get rid of me in d more dexterous 
manner. He chose this last method, and affect- 
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ing a smiling air, said, “‘ Well, my friend, how do 
thy father and uncles? I hope they are in good 
circumstances.” Upon this, I began to describe 
the plentiful propagation of our family; I told 
him the names of all the children, male and fe- 
male, and even comprehended in that list, their 
godfathers and godmothers. He did not seem 
to interest bimeelf infinitely ; my detail, but 
coming to his purpose, replied, ‘‘ Diego, I ap- 
prove very much of thy resolution to eavel, in 
order to make thee perfect in thy profession; and 
I advise thee to leave Madrid as soon as possible: 
it is a pernicious place for youth, in which thou 
wilt be ruined, my child; it will be more for thy 
advantage to reside in some of the other cities 
of the kingdom, where people's morals are not 
eo much corrupted. Go,’ added he, “and when 
thou art ready to set out, come and see me again; 
I will give thee a pistole, to help thee to make 
the tour of Spain.” With these words, he 
pushed me gently out of his chamber, and sent 
me about my business. 

‘I had not sense enough to perceive that he 
wanted to remove me at a good distance from 
him; but going to our shop, gave my master an 
account of what had passed; he was as far from 
discovering the intention of Signior Don Pedro 
as I was, and said, ‘‘ I am not at all of thy uncle’s 
Opinion: instead of advising you to travel, he 


* ought rather, I think, to make it your interest to 


stay in this city; for, being intimate with so many 
persons of quality, MB can easily settle you in 
some great family, und put you in a condition to 
make your fortune.” Struok with this discourse, 
which flattered my imagination, in two days I 
went back to my uncle, and proposed, tha he 
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should eniploy his credit to procure admissidii 
for me into the family of some lord belonging ta 
the court. But this proposal was not at all to his 

liking: a vain man, like him, who had free access 

to the great, and ate every day at their tables, 

could not brook his nephew’s sitting with the 

servants, while he dined with their lords: in this 

case, little Diego would have made Signior Don 

Pedro blush. He did not fail, therefore, to re- 
fuse my request, and that not in the most civil 
manner. ‘* How! you little vagabond,” said he, 

with a furious look, ‘“‘ wouldst thou quit thy pro- 
fession! Go; I abandon thee to those who have 
given thee such pernicious counsel: get out of 
my apartment, and never set foot in it again, 

otherwise I will cause thee to be chastised ag 
thou deservest.” Confounded at these words, 

and still more at the tone in which they were 

delivered, I retired, with the tear in my eye, very 

much affected at his harsh behaviour; but as 1 

was naturally brisk and haughty, I soon dried my’ 
tears; my grief changed to indignation, and [ 

resolved to take no farther notice of this unkind 

relation, without whose assistance I had hitherto 

made shift to live. 

‘My whole thought being now bent on culti- 
vating my talent, I applied to business, shaved 
all day long, and in the evening learned to play 
on the guitar, by way of recreation. My master 
for that instrument was an old Signior Escudero,* 
whose beard I trimmed, who taught me 
music; which he unders perfectly well, 
having been formerly chorister in a cathedral: his 
name was Marcos de Obregon, a sage persoh, 


© Zebudero ie a squite to walt 30 a gehtléwoman: 
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who had a large stock of sense as well as experi- 
ence, and loved me as well as if I had been his 
own child. He served in quality of usher toa 
physician’s wife, who lived within thicty paces 
of our house, whither I used to go in the twilight, 
when we had left off working; and sitting to- 
gether on the threshold of the door, we used to 
make a little concert, not at all disagreeable to 
the neighbours; not that our voices were exqui- 
site, but while we thrummed upon the instru- 
ment, each of us, in our turn, accompanied it 
with singing, and that was sufficient to please 
our audience. In particular, we diverted Donna 
Mergellina, the physician’s wife, who used to 
come into the age to hear us, and sometimes 

e us repeat the airs that were most to her 
liking, her husband not being offended at her 
enjoying this diversion; for though he was a 

iard, and already well stricken in years, he 
was not jealous: his profession engrossed him 
‘wholly, and as he returned fatigued from his 
patients in the evening, he went to bed betimes, 
withqut being alarmed at his wife’s attention to 
our concerts; it is probable, indeed, that he did 
not think them capable of making dangerous 
impressions; and we must observe, that he ima 
gined he had little or no cause to fear, Mergel- 
lina being young and handsome, it is true, but 
withal so savagely virtuous, that she could not so 
much as endure the look of aman. He did not, 
therefore, begrudge her a pastime that seemed 
so innocent and honourable, but left us to sing 
ag much as we pleased. One evening when I 
came to the physician’s door, with an intention 
to play as usual, I found the old equire expecting 
me, who, taking me by the hand, said he wanted 
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to take a turn with me before we should begis 
our concert; then leading me into a bystreet, 
where he found we could talk with freedom, 
**Son Don Diego,” said he, with a melancholy 
air, ‘*I have something extraordi to disclose. 
Iam afraid, my child, that we both shall have 
cause to repent of amusing ourselves, in the 
evening, with concerts at my master’s doon 
I have, doubtless, a great friendship for you, 
and am very well pleased with having taught 
you to play upon the guitar, and sing; but, 
ad I foreseen the misfortune that threatens us, 
please God, I would have given you your les- 
sons in some other place!”—Frightened at this 
discourse, I begged the usher to be more ex- 
plicit, and tell me what we had to fear; for I 
was not a man who could brave danger; nor had 
I, as yet, made the tour of Spain. ‘1 will,” said 
he, ‘tell you what is necessary to be known,’ 
that you may comprehend the jeopardy in which 
we are. When I entered into the service of the 
physician, which is about a year ago, he said to 
me one morning, after baving brought me into 
the presence of his wife, ‘Marcos, behold your' 
mistress; this is the lady-wit6in you are to attena 
everywhere.” ‘I admired Donna Mergellina; I 
thought her wonderful pretty, excessively hand- 
some, and was particularly charmed with the 
agreeable air that diffused ‘itself through her 
whole mien. “Sir,” answered I to the physi- 
cian, **I am too happy in being permitted to 
serve such a charming lady.”—Mergellina, dis. 
gusted at my answer, said, in a passion, “A 
pretty fellow, indeed! methinks you take a grew¥ 
deal of liberty. I want none of your compl 
ments—not I!” Such words, from a mouth 
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agreeable, surprised me very much; I could not 
reconcile this rustic and insolent manner of 
speaking with the gentle appearance of my mis- 
tress: but her husband, who was used to it, re- 
joiced at his having a wife of such a rare charac- 
ter, told me that his spouse was a prodigy of °' 
- virtue; and, perceiving that she put on her veil, 
aud pre ared to go to mass, bade me conduct 
hertochurch. We were no sooner in the street, 
than we met, which is not at all extraordinary, 
several gentlemen, who, struck with the fine air 
of Donna Mergellina, paid her a great many 
compliments en passant. She replied to them 
all; but you cannot imagine how silly and ridi- 
culous her answers were. Every body was 
astonished, and could not conceive that there 
was a woman in the world who could be dis- 
pleased with praise.—‘‘ Madam,” said I to her, 
“Stake no notice of what is said to you; it is 
better to keep silence, than to speak in 
ion.”—-**No, no,” answered she, ‘I will 
et these insolent fellows know that I wont be 
treated with disrespect.” In short, so muct 
impertinence escaped her, that I could not 
help telling her my sentiments, at the hazard o. 
her displeasure. I represented to her, as deli- 
cately as I could, that she perverted nature, and 
spoiled a thousand good qualities, by her savage 
‘humour; that a woman of politeness and good 
nature might inspire love without the help of 
beauty; whereas, the handsomest person in the 
world, without meekness and good breeding, 
would become the object of contempt I 
strengthened these arguments with many more 
of the same kind, calculated for the reformation 
of he#behaviour; and after having moralized a 
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‘good deal, I was afraid my freedom would en 
rage my mistress,-and brmg upon ‘me -some 
“severe repartee: nevertheless, she did not rebel 
against any remonstrance, but contented herself 
with neglecting it entirely, as well as all the 
rest that 1 was afterwards foolish enoxgh to 
make. os _ 

«At length, I forbore to advise her of her 
faults, and; abandoned. her to the ferocity of her 
nature. ‘Meanwhile, (would you believe it?) thia 
ferocious - disposition, -this hanghty woman, is, 


within these two months, entirely changed; she 
; 








is complaisant to every body, and her behaviour 
most agreeable; she.is not the same Mergellina 
who made such'silly answers to the men that: 
said obliging things to her; she is become sensi- 
ble to praige; loves to be called handsome, and 
tald that a man cannot behold her with impunity; 
and flattery is now as agreeable to her as to an 
other woman: the change is scarce credible; an 
what will surprise you still more, you are the author 
of such a great -miracle! Yes, my dear Diego,” 
continued the usher, “‘ you have metamorphosed 
Donna Mergellina in this mnanner, and converted 
that tigress into.alamb. In one word, you have 
attracted her regard. I have perceived it more 
than once, and am very much mistaken in the 
scx, if she has not conceived a most violent pas- 
sion for you. This, my child, is the sad piece 
of. news I had tu disclose, and the troublesome: 
dilemma in which we are.”” 

. +] can’t see,”’ said I to the old man, ‘that we 
have so much cause to be afflicted at this affair; 
or, that it is a misfortune for me to be beloved by 
a handsome lady.””—** Ah, Diego!”? he replied, 
‘you talk like a young maa: you look only at 
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the bait, without perceiving the hook; you consi 
‘der’ only ‘the pleasure, but I foresee the disse 
eable consequences. ' All will come to light 
n the end. If you continue coming to sing at 
our door, you will inflame the passion of Mergel- 
lina, who, perhaps, losing all restraint, will be 
tray her weakness before her husband, Dr. Oloro- 
so: and he who appears so complaisant at present, 
because he believes he has no reason to be jea- 
lous, will become furious, revenge himself upon 
her, and in all probability, make Both you and me 
feel the-effects of his rage.”—‘* Why, truly,” 
said I, * Signior Marcos, your reasons are con 
vincing; and I submit myself wholly to your ad- - 
vice; give me, therefore, directions how to be 
have, in order to prevent mischief.”—*‘ We have 
nothing to do,” answered he, ‘“‘but to give over 
our concert: appesr no more before my mistress, 
ahd when you are no longer seen, she will re- 
trieve her quiet. Stay at your master’s house, 
whither 1 will come, and we will play on the gui- 
tar without danger.”—*‘* With all my heart,” said 
I; ‘Sand I promise never to set foot within your 
door again.” I resolved, in good earnest, to be as 
goed as my word; and, for the future, to keep my- 
self close in the shop, since the sight of me was 
so dangerous. pe 

‘In the mean time, honest Marcos, with all his 
prudence, found, ‘in a very few days, that the 
means he had contrived’ to extinguish the flame 
of Donna Mergellina, produce# 4 quite contrary 
effect. This lady, not having héard me sing for 
two nights successively, asked him’ why we had 
discontinued our concert, and for what reason 1 
no longer appeared. He replied, I was so busy 
that I had not a momeht to bestow on my ples 
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sures. She seemed satisfied with this excuse, and 
for three days more supported my absence with 
fortitude enough; but at the end of that time, 
my princess lost all patience, and said to her 
squire, *‘ You deceive me, Marcos, Diego must 
have some other reason for not coming hither: 
there is some mystery in it, which I must have 
explained; speak, therefore, I order you, and 
conceal nothing of the truth.”—*“ »” ale 
swered he, making use of another expedient, 
**gince you must know the truth, I will tell you, 
that he commonly found supper over, when he 
went home, after our concert; and he does not 
choose to run the risk of going to bed with an 
empty stomach.”—‘ How! with an empty sto- 
mach!” cried she, with the marks of uneasiness; 
“why had not you told me this sooner? Go to bed 
supperless! Poor baby! Go to him instantly; and 
bring him hither this very evening. He shan’t go 
to bed with an empty stomach; there shall always 
be a plate of something reserved for him.” 
“'What do I hear?” said the usher, affecting 
surprise at her discourse; ‘‘ Heavens, what 9 
change! Is it you, Madam, that talks thus? How 
long have you been thus gentle and compassion- 
ate /’”’—‘* How long!” replied she hastily, ‘‘ since 
your abode in this house; or rather since you 
condemned my disdainful carriage, and laboured 
to soften the roughness of my behaviour. But 
alas!” added she in a melting tone, ‘1 have pass 
ed from one extremity to another! from being 
haughty and insensible, I am become too soft 


tender! I love youy young friend Diego, in spite - 


of all my efforts to the contrary; and his absence, 
instead of weakening, adds new vigour to my 
love!””——<¢ Is it possible,”’ said the old man, ‘that 
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a lad who is neither handsome nor genteel, 
should be the object uf such a violent passion? I 
would forgive your sentiments, had they been in- 
spired by some gentleman of shining accomplish- 
ments.”’—** Ah, Marcos!”? said Mergellina, inter- 
tupting him, “I don’t resemble the rest of my 
sex—or rather, notwithstanding all your long ex- 
perience, you are but little acquainted with wo- 
men, if you think that merit always determines 
their choice. If I may be allowed to judge by 
myself, deliberation has no share in their en 
ments; love is a disorder of the mind, by which 
we are involuntarily dragged and fastened to the 
object; it is a distemper by which we are seized, 
as dogs are with ess: cease, therefore, to re- 
resent Diego as unworthy of my tenderness; let 
it suffice, that my love finds in him a thousand 
food qualities which escape you notice, and per- 
ps only exist in my imagination. It is in vain 
for you to tell me, that neither his features nor 
his make deserve the least attention: he seems to 
me born to captivate, and fairer than the day! be- 
sides, he has a sweetness of voice that c 8 
me, and in my opinion pieys on the guitar with a 
grace peculiar to himself.”—‘ But, Madam,” re- 
lied Marcos, “do you consider who this Diego 
is? the meanness of his condition?”—* Mine is not 
much higher than his;” said she, interrupting him 
again: “ And if I was even a woman of quality, 
that should be no objection.” 

‘The result of this conversation was, that: the 
usher thinking he should make little progress 
with his remonstrances, ceased to oppose the in- 
fatuation of his mistress; as an expert pilot yields 
to the storm that drives him from the port in view. 
He did more for the satisfaction of his patroness; 
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for, coming to me, he took me aside, and Laving 
recounted what passed between her and him; 
** You see, Diego,” added he, ‘‘ that we cannot 
help continuing our concert at Mergellina’s door. 
There is a necessity for that lady’s seeing you 
again, my friend: otherwise she will commit some 
piece of indiscretion that may do infinite preju- 
dice to her reputation.” I was not hard hearted; 
but told Marcos, I would in the twilight repair to 
the place of. assignation with my guitar; and that 
he might go and regale his mistress with this 
agreeable piece of news. In this he did not fails 
and that passionate innamorato was ravished to 
understand, that she should have the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing’ me that very evening. 

' €A disagreeable accident, however, well 
nigh balked her expectation; for I could not 
leave the shop before night; which, for my sina, 
was extremely dark; and as I groped along the 
street, and had got about half way to the place 
of rendezvous, 1 was crowned -from a window 
With the contents ofa perfuming pan, that did not 
at all delight my sense of smelling, though I may 
safely say I lost none of it, so exactly was I equipt 
In this condition, I did not know what course to 
take. Had I returned to the shop, I should have 
a‘Torded a very diverting scene to my comrades, 
and exposed myself to a thousand unsavoury 
jests; and I was shocked at the thought of going 
in this fine pickle to Mergellina: the last, how- 
ever, I resolved upon; and going to the physician’s 
house, found the old squire waiting for me at the 
door. When he told me, that Dr. Oloroso being 
in bed, we might freely divert ourselves. I an- 
swered, I must first clean my clothes: and then 
related my misfortune. He sympathized with me, 
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and conducted mie into a hall where his mistress 
was; who no sooner learned my adventure, and 


saw my condition, than she grieved for me as’ 


much as if had met with the greatest misfortune, 
and bestowed a thousand curses on the person 
who had thus accommodated me. ‘‘ But Madam,” 
said Marcos to her, ‘‘moderate your transports; 
and consider that this event, being the pure ef- 
fect of chance, ought not to be so deeply resent- 
ed.”—“ Why should not I,” answered she, 
““deeply resent the injury that has been done to 
this poor lamb, this dove without gall, who does 
not even complain of the outrage he has received? 
O that I was a man this moment to revenge it!” 
‘She said'a thousand things more that Senoted 
the excess of her love, which she made appear no 


less by her actions; for while Marcos was busied | 


in wiping me with a towel, she ran to her chan- 
ber, and fetched from ita box full of all sorts of 
perfumes; sweetening my clothes with the scent 


of odorifcrous drugs which she burned, and after. 


wards sprinkling them all over with cssences. The 


fumigation and aspersion performed, this charita- 


ble lady went herself into the kitchen for some 
bread, wine, and slices of roasted mutton, which 
she had set apart for my entertainment; and ob- 
liging me to eat, took pleasure in serving me, 
sometimes by cutting my victuals, and sometimes 
by filling wine, in spite of all that Marcos and I 
could say to dissuade her from such condescension. 
When I had supped, we gentlemen of the band 
began to tune our voices to our guitars, and per- 
formed a concert that charmed Mergellina. We 
affected, indeed, to sing those airs, the words of 
which flattered her passion; and it must be ob- 


served, that while I sung, I frequeritly ogled her 
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with the tall of my eye, in such-3 manner, es 
blew the coals of love; for I began to be pleased 
with the game. Although the concert lasted a 
long time, I was not at all tired; and, as for the 
lady; to whom the hours seemed minutes, she 
would willingly have spent the night in hearing 
us, had not the old usher, to whom the minutes 
seemed hours, put her in mind of its being late. 
This she gave him the trouble to repeat ten or 
twelve times; but she had to do with one who 
was indefatigable on that subject, and who gave 
her no rest until I was gone. This experienced 
person, seeing his mistress abandoned to a foolish 

assion, was afraid of some cross accident: and his 
ear was soon justified; for the doctor, either sus- 
pecting some secret intrigue, or agitated by the 
demon of jealousy, who Bad respected him hi- 
therto, took it in his head to find fault with our 
concerts; and without giving any reason for his 
disgust, declared that er the, future he would 
. suffer no stranger to come within his doors, 

‘¢ Marcos advertised me of this declaration, 
which was particularly intended for me, and mor- 
tified me not a little; forI had conceived hopes I 
was sorry to forego. Nevertheless, that I may 
act the faithful historian, I will own that I bore 
my misfortune with patience. This was not the 
vase with Mergellina, whose sentiments were 
more inflamed than ever. ‘* My dear Marcos,” 
said she to her usher, “ from you alone I expect 
assistance; fall upon some method, I beg of you, 
‘o bring Diego and me together in private.””— 
‘¢ What do you ask?” cried the old man in aragey 
‘I have been already but too complaisant, and 
will not undeftake, by gratifying your silly pas- 
sion, to dishonour my master, ruin your reputa- 
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tion, and entail infamy upon myself. I, wiiv have 
always maintained the character of an irreproach- 
able domestic! I will rather quit your family, than 
serve you in such a shameful manner.”— “ Ah’ 
Marcos!”’ cried the lady, interrupting hirn, and 
frightened at his last words, “you pierce my 
very heart when you talk of leaving me! Cruel 
may! are you going’ to forsake me now, after 
having reduced me to this condition! Give me 
back my former pride, and that savageness of 
disposition you have deprived me of! Why do I 
not still p»ssess these happy defects, which would 
have preserved my tranquillity! whereas, your in- 
discreet remonstrances have robbed me of the 
repose I enjoyed! you have corrupted my morals, 
by endeavouring to correct them. But what do 
I say,” added she, ‘‘wretch that J am! why do I 
reproach you unjustly! No, my father; you are 
not the author of my misfortune, which cruel fate 
alone decrees! don’t therefore take notice, I con- 
jure you, of the extravagant discourse that es- 
capes me! Alas! my passion disorders my under- 
standing! have pity on my weakness! you are all 
my comfort; and if you have any regard for my 
life, do not refuse your assistance.” 

‘At these words, her tears redoubling in such 
a manner that she could not go on, she covered 
her face with her handkerchief, and threw her 
self upon a chair, like a person sinking under af- 
fliction. Old Marcos, who was perhaps the best 
soul of an usher that ever lived, could not resist 
such a moving sight, which affected him so much, 
that he even mingled his tears with those of his 
mistress, and said, with an air of tenderness, ** Ah, 
Madam, how bewitching you are! I am not proof 
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I promise you my assistance. I am not surprised 
that love has been able to make you forget your 
duty, when pity alone has severed me from mine.™. 
Accordingly, the. usher, in spite of his irre- 
roachable conduct, devoted himself very oblig- 
ingly to the passion of Mergellina; and having 
come one morning to inform me of what had hap- 
pened, told me at parting, that he had already 
concerted a plan for procuring a secret interview 
between the lady and me. This reanimated my 
hope; hut in less than two hours after, I received 
a picoe of very bad news. A journeyman apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood, one of our customers, 
came in to be shaved, and while I prepared the 
lather, said, ‘* Signior Diego, what 1s the matter 
with your old friend, the old squire, Marcos de 
Obregon? Do you know that he 1s going to leave 
Dr. Oloroso?” Upon my answering in the nega- 
tive, he resumed, ‘Tt is certainly truc: he is to . 
be dismissed this very day. His master and mine 
have been just talking on that subject while I was 
by, and, to the best of my remembrance, their 
conversation was thus: ‘Signior Apuntador,” 
said the physician, ‘* Ihave a fvour to ask: being ' 
dissatisfied with an old usher who has served me 
some time, I want to put my wife under the di- 
rection of a faithful, severe, and vigilant duen- 
na.”’—**T understand you,” said my master, inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘you have occasion for Dame Me- 
lancia, who was my wife’s governante, and has . 
lived in the family these six weeks-that I have 
been a widdower: though she is very useful to me 
m house-keeping, I yield her to you, on account 
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against your sorrow! my virtue is vanquished, and 
of mv concern for your honour. You may depend 
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npon her for the safety of your forehead; she isa 

jewel of a duenna;* and a yery dragon to guard 

the chastity of the female sex: during the whole 

term of twelve years that she was with my wife, 

who, you know, was both young and handsome, 

I never saw so much as the shadow of a gallant in 

ray house. No, faith! it was no place for them to 

play pranks in; and, let me tell you, the defunct, 

in the beginning, had a strong propensity to co- 

quetry; but Dame Melancia soon reclaimed, and 

inspired her with a taste for virtue. Ina word, 

she is a treasure, and you will thank me more 

than once for the present I make of her.” The 

Doctor was rejoiced at this encomium; and Sige 

niopr Apuntador and he are agreed, that the du- 

enna shall this very day fill the place of the old 
usher.” | 

‘This piece of news, which I believed, and 

was certainly true, disturbed the ideas of plea- 

sure with which I had begun again to regale 

myself; and Marcos, in the afternoon, confound- 

ed them effectually, by confirming the report 

of the journeyman-apothecary. ‘‘My dear Die- 

go,” said the honest usher, ‘*I am very glad that 

Dr. Oloroso bas dismissed me; a circumstance 

that spares me a t deal of trouble: for I not 

only found myself engaged in a bad employment, 
but likewise under the necessity of contrivin 

tricks and stratagems to bring Margellina and 

you together in private. What a dilemma had 

. I brought myself into! Thank heaven, I am 

freed fr thone troublesome cares, and the 

dangers that attend them! For your part, my 

* Duennas, are females of i Ww. re 

the Spaniards intra, the arty Of thelr wives ‘and 
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son, you ought to console yourself for the logs 

of a few sweet moments, which might have been 

followed by numberless sorrows.” I relished 

the reflection of Marcos, because I no longer had 

any hopes, and thought no more of the affair. I 

confess, I was not one of those stubborn lovers, 

who are animated by the obstacles in their way; 

but had I been such-a one, Dame Melancia was 

erough to make me quit my pursuit; for the 

character had heard of that duenns, seemed 

capable of driving any gallant todespair. Never- 

theless, in whatever colours she had been ainted 

to me, I learned, two or three days after, that the 

Doctor’s wife had eitber lulled this Argus, or 

corrupted her fidelity. As I went out to shave 

one of our neighbours, a decent old woman stop- 

ping me in the street, asked if my name was not 

Diego de Ja Fuenta: when I answered, ‘‘ Yes” — 

‘‘Well, then,” said she, ‘you are the person I 

want. Come this night to Donna Mergellina’s 

door, and make some signal by which you may 

be known and admitted into the house.””—*"‘ Very 

well,” said I to her, “‘we must first agree upon 

the signal. 1 can mimick a cat charmingly, and 

will mew several times.”’—‘‘ That’s enough,” 

replied this she-Mercury; ‘I will report your 

answer. Your servant, Signior Diego. Heaven 

bless you! how handsome you are! By St. Ag- 

nes, if I were but fifteen years old, I would not 

choose to engage you for others!” So saying, 

the officious beldame departed. ; 
‘You may well think tha 1 was furiously agi- 

tated by this message. Adieu the reflection of 

Marcos! I expected night with the utmost im- 

patience; and when I thought Dr. Oloroso . 

might be asleep, went to the door, where 1 
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mewed so loud, as to be heard at a good dis. r 
tance, and did great honour to the master who 
taught me such a polite art. Inamoment, Mer- 
gelhna herself having opened the door softly, 
and let me in, shut it again in the same manner; 
and we went together into the hall where our 
last concert was held, and which was lighted by 
a small lamp that glimmered in the chimney: we 
sat down close by one another, for the benefit 
of conversing more at our ease, and were both 
very much affected; with this difference, how- 
ever, that pleasure alone was the occasion of her 
emotion, while mine partook a little of fear. My 
princess in vain assured me, that we had nothin 
to dread on account of her husband: I was seize 
with a fit of shivering that disturbed my joy. 
** Madam,” said I to Per, **how have you been 
able to deceive the vigilance of your governante? 
After what I had heard of Dame Melancia, I did 
not think it possible for you to find means to let 
me hear from you, much less to give me a per. 
sonal interview.”” Donna Mergellina, smiling at 
my discourse, answered, ‘* You will cease to be 
surprised at the private opportunity we now 
enjoy, after I have told you what passed between 
my duenna and me. When she came first into 
the family, my husband loaded her with civilities, 
and said to me, ‘ Mergellina, I commit you to 
the care of this discreet gentlewoman, who is a 
summary of all the virtues; a mirror which you 
must always have before your eyes, for your im- 
provement in wisdom. This admirable person 
governed an apothecary’s wife (a friend of mine) 
twelve years, and that in such an uncommon 
manner, that she became a kind of Saint under 
* her instructio 2.” 
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é¢This encomium, which the severe lcok of 
Dame Melancia did not belie, cost me a world 
of teara, and threw me into despair. I repre- 
sented to myself the lectures I must hear 
morn to night, and the rebukes I must every day 
undergo. In short, I expected to be the most 
unhappy woman in the world; and thinking it 
needless to be on the reserve, in such a cruel 
state of expectation, I said to my duenna, with a 
resolute air, (as soon as I found myself alone 
with her) ‘‘ You are, doubtless, preparmig a great 
many citenin for me; but I think proper to 
advertise you beforehand, that I have not a great 
deal of patience; and that I will endeavour to give 
you as many mortifications as I can: in the mean 
time, I declare that my heart entertains a passion 
which all your remonstrances shall not impair; se 
that you may take your measures accordingly, 
and redouble your vigilance; for I confeas I will 
8 nothing to deceive it.” At these worda, 

e grim-faced duenna (whol imagined was about 
to give me i sample of her office) cleared up her 
austere countenance, and said with a smiling air, 
“‘] am charmed with your humour, your frank- 
ness encourages mine, and I see we are dengned 
Sor one another. Ah, my fair Mergellina! how 
little are you acquainted with me, when you judge 
by the character your spouse the doctor gives 
me, and by this sour aspect I assume! I am so far 
from being an enemy to pleasure, that my sole 
motive for hiring myself as the minister of jealous 
husbands is, that I may the more effectually serve 
their handsome wives. I have long possessed 
the great mystery of dioguising myself; and I 
may call myself doubly happy, use I enjoy 
the convenience of sin, ani the reputation of 











this is the scope of mankind in general: virtue 
iteelf is too difficult to be i and therefore 
people are satisfied with possessing the appear. 
ance of it! 

‘‘ Leave your conduct to my direction,” added 
the governante; ‘“‘and I warrant you, we will 
soon papose upon old Dr. Oloroso, who, by my 

_ troth, shall soon share the fate of Signior Apun- 
tador; forI don’t see why the forehead of a phy- 
sictan should be more respected than that of an 
apothecary. Poor Apuntador! how many tricks 
his wife and | have played him! She wasa lovely 
creatnre! a good-humoured soul, heaven rest it! 
I can assure you, she made a good use of her 
youth, and did not want sbundance of admirers, 
whom [I introduced to the house without ever 
being discovered by her husband: look upon me, 
therefore, madam, with a more favourable eye, 


and be persuaded, that whatever talent the old 
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virtue at the same time. Between you and nie, 
b 

squire might have for your service, you will lese 
nothing by the change, and perhaps find me still 

more useful than he was.” 
“I leave you to judge, nied continued 
Mergellina, **how much I thought myself obliged 
to the duenna for this frank declaration; for I 
looked upon her as a person of the most austere 
virtue; 30 apt are people to be deceived in wo- 
men. Mer sincerity gamed my heart in a mo- 
men: I embraced ber in a transport of joy, that 
convinced her how much I was charmed with my 
lot, in having her for a governante; and after- 
wards imparted my sentiments to her, and 
begged that she would, without loss of time, 
contrive a private meeting with you; which she 
has not fat'ed 20 procure. This very morning 
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she set at work that old woman who spoke to 


you, and who is an agent whom she often em-.: 


ployed for the apothecary’s wife. But the most 

leasant part of this adventure,” added she, 
fnghing, ‘*is, that Melancia, understanding from 
me that my husband commonly sleeps sound, has 


gone to bed to him, and this very minute sup-' 


plies my place.”’—* So much the worse, madam,” 
said I to Mergellina, “*I cannot approve of this 
invention; your husband may wake and perceive 
the cheat.” -——*‘ He cannot perceive it,” answered. 
she, with some precipitation; ‘‘don’t be uneasy 
on that score; nor let a groundless panic poison 
the delight you cught to enjoy with a young lady 
who has a regard for you.” 

‘The old doctor’s wife observing that I was 
still dismayed, notwithstanding her assurance, did 
every thing in her power to encourage me; and 
practised so many different endeavours for that 
purpose, that she succeeded at last, and I re- 
solved to profit by the occasion; but just as Cu- 
pid, attended by the sports and smiles, was about 
to crown my happiness, we were astonished by 
a loud rap at the street-door. Immediately love 
and his train took wing, like a flock of fearful 
birds, dispersed by sudden noise! Mergellina 
concealed me in a hurry under a table that was 
in the hall; then blowing out the lamp, as it had 
been agreed upon between her governante and 
her, in case such a cross accident should happen, 
she went to the chamber where her hushand was 
a-bed. In the mean time, the whole house 
with the repeated knocks that were thundered 
at the door; and the doctor, starting out of his 
sleep, called Melancia. The duenna, jumpin 
vut of bed, (although the doctor who mistook 
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her for his wife, bid her lie still) joined her mis- 
tress in the dark; who, feeling her, called Me- 
lancia also, and bid her go and see who knqeked 
at the door: ‘‘ Madam,” answered the governante, 
‘Tam here. Go to bed again, if you please, 
and I will go and see what is the matter. Mean- 
' while Mergellina, having undressed, slipped into 
bed to the doctor, who not the least suspi- 
cion of the trick. ‘‘ It is true, indeed, this scene 
was performed in the dark by two actresses, one 
of whom was matchless in her way, and the other 
an admirable proficient. 

‘The duenna, wrapped in a robe de chambre, 
appearing soon after with a lighted candle in her 
hand, said to her master, ‘“‘ Signior Doctor, be 
so good as to rise: the bookseller, Fernandez de 
Buendia, our neighbour, has fallen into an apo- 
plexy, and you are desired to go with all haste 
to his assistance.”” The physician dressed him- 
self as soon as he could, and went away; while 
his wife, in a loose gown, came along with the 
duenna into the hall where I was, and drawing 
me from under the table, more dead than alive, 
‘SYou have nothing to fear, Diego,” said she; 
*¢ recollect yourself” Then, in a few words, 
she told me what had happened, and wanted to 
renew the conversation which had in inter. 
rupted; but this the governante opposed, saying, 
“6 Maden, perhaps your husbanc 7ill and the 
bookseller dead, and return immediately. Be- 
sides,” added she, perceiving me benumbed with 
fear, “‘ what would you do with this poor lad? he 
is in no condition to maintain the conference, 
which you had better defer till to-morrow.’ 
Donna Mergellina consented to this proposal, not 


without regret; so well did she love the present 
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time: and I believe she was very much mortihed, 
that she could not then bestow upon the doctor 
the new cap she had destined for hi 
As for my own part, less sorry for having been 
balked of love’s most precious favours, than glad 
to be out of danger, { went back to my master’s 
house, where I spent the night in reflecting upon 
my adventure. I hesitated some time about 
ing to the place of rendezvous next night, 
faving as. bad an opinion of the second enter. 
prise as of the first; but the devil, who is always 
aying close siege to us, or rather, on such occw 


sions, takes possession of our faculties, suggested, 
in’ 


that I should be a great bdoby to stop 

the middle of such a delightful journey; repre- 

senting to my fancy Mergellina adorned with 

new and heightened the value of the 

pleasures that awaited me: so that I resolved to 
ursue my point; and, flattering myself with the 


ope of behaving with more courage than befure, 


Y repaired, in disposition, to the doctor’s 
door, between eleven and twelve next night, 
which was so dark, that not one star appeared in 
the firmament. I mewed two or three times, to 
give notice that I was in the street; and nobody 
coming to the door, I not only repeated the sig- 
nal, but also mimicked all the different expres- 
sions of 2 cat, which a shepherd of Olmedo had 
taught me; and acquitted myself so well, that a 
neighbour going home, and mistaking me for 
one of those animals whose notes | imitated, took 
up a flint stone he found at his feet, and threw it 
at me with his whole strength, crying, ** Curse 
on the caterwauler!” I received the blow upor 
my head, which stunned me so much, that I 

well nigh tumbled backwards. I felt myself 
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wounded; a citoumétante at eden t b> give mie a 

Giegust at gallantty; osing my rth my 

‘ blood, returned to our house, where I alarmed 
and raised the whole family. My master ex 

amined and dressed my wound, which he thought 
dangerous; but it was atteaded with no bad con- 
Sequence, and in three weeks disappeared. 

During all that time, I heard not one syllable 

about Mergelima; and it ie not unlikely that 
{ Dame Melancia, in order to detach her from me, 
introdueed her to some better acquaintance. 
But this gave me no concern: for as soon as I 
found tnyself perfectly cured, I left Madrid, in 
| order to perform my tour of Spain.’ 


~6Q0-~ 
CHAPTER VIL 


: Gil Blas and his companion come wp with a man 
whom they perceive soaking crusts of bread in a 
spring; and enter into conversation with him. 


Siew1oz Diego de la Fuenta recounted a good 
| many more adventures that had happened to him; 
but in my opinion, so little worth the breath they 
cost, that I shall pass them over in silence; though 
I was obliged to hear the recital, which was so 
tedious, that it brought us as far as Ponte de Due- 
ra- In this village we staid the remaining part 
of the day; and, at the inn where we lodged, or- 
dered for supper a dish of cabbage-soup, and a 
roasted hare, the species of which we were at 
great pains to prove beforehand. On the morrow, 
at break of day, we pursued our journey, afte? 
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having replenished our bottle with pretty good 
wine, und furnished our knapsack with eome ices 


of bread, and the half of the hare which remained 
from our supper. . 

‘When we had gone about two leagues, we be- 
gan to be hungry; and perceiving several large 
trees, which formed an agreeable shade in the 
fields, about two hundred paces from the high- 
way, we went thither to make a halt, and found 
& man, seven or eight and twenty years old, soak- 
ing some crusts in a fountain. A long sword la 
by him on the grass, with a haversack, of w 
he unloaded his shoulders; and, though he was 
poorly clothed, he discovered a good shape and 
mien. We accosted him in a civil manner; upon 
which he saluted us with great complaisance, and 
presenting his crusts, asked, with a smile, if we 
would be of his mess: we answered, yes, provided 
he would give us leave to improve the repast, by 
joining our breakfast with his. He freely con- 
senting, we immediately produced our victuals, 
which afforded no unpleasing view to the stran- 
ger, who cried, in a transport of joy, ‘ How, gen- 
tlemen! egad, there’s store of munition for the - 
belly! I see you are a provident people; for my 
own part, I seldom travel so well provided, but 
depend a good deal upon chance. Notwithstand- 
ing my present situation, however, I may say 
without vanity that I sometimes make a pretty 
brilliant appearance. You must know, that J am 
usually treated like a prince, and have guards in 
my train-’—‘ I understand you,’ said Diego, ‘ you 
would intimate that you are a player?”/—‘You have 
hit it,” replied the other; ‘Ihave acted these fif- 
feen years at least; for I performed some parts 
while J was yet a child’—‘To be plain with 
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you,’ said the barber, shaking his head, ‘I can 
scarce believe what you say. 1 know what sort of 
people the comedians are; these gentlemen don’t 
travel a-foot, and dine with St. Anthony, as you 
do; therefore I cannot help thinking that you are 
no more than a candle-snuffer.’—‘ You may think 
of me as you please,’ replied the stage-player, 
‘but I that I act the very top parts, and 
among the rest, that of the lover.’—‘If that be 
the case,’ said my comrade, ‘I congratulate you 
upon it; and am very proud that Signior Gil Blas 
and I have the honour to breakfast with a person 
of such importance.’ 

We then began to gnaw our crusts, and the 
precious remains of the hare, bestowing such rude 
embraces on the bottle, that it was empty ina 
very short time; and being so busy with what we 
were about, that we scarce spoke one word during 
the repast; which being ended, the conversation 
was thus resumed. ‘fam surprised,’ said the 
barber to the player, ‘to see you in such indiffer- 
ent circumstences: for a stage-hero, methinks 
you have a very needy appearance; you'll pardon 
my freedom.’—‘ Your freedom!’ cried the actor, 
‘ah! truly, vou are little acquainted with Melchior 
Zapata. Thank heaven, 1 am not at all excep- 
teous! you do me a pleasure in speaking so frank- 
ly; for I myself love to tell my mind without re- 
verve. I sincerely own I am not rich.—Look,’ 
added he, showing that his doublet was lined with 
play-bills, ‘ this is the stuff that usually serves me 
for lining; and if you have any curiosity to see my 
wardrobe, it shall be forthwith gratified.’ At the 
same time he took out of his knapsack an old suit 
laced with tinsel, a sorry hat with some ol¢ 
plumes of feathers, a pair of silk stockings full 
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of holes, and red buskins very much worn. * You 
see,’ said he, ‘I am tolerably poor.’—‘That’s 
what surprises me,’ replied Diego. ‘So you have 
neither wife nor daughter””—* I have a wife, 
ahd handsome,’ said Zapata;’ ‘yet I am 
never a bit the better for it; 90 wonderfully capri- 
cious is my fate. I married a beautiful actress, 
in hopes that she would not let me starve; and, 
unfortunately for me, she ts incorruptibly chaste. 
Who the devil would have been deceived as I 
was? there happened to be but one virtuous wo- 
man among the strollers, and she must fall to my 
lot!? ‘Truly you have had bad luck,’ said the 
barber; ‘but why did you not marry an actress 
of the king’s company at Madrid, in which case 
you could not have been disappoited?” I grant 
it, replied the player; ‘but a plague upon it! a 
little country stroller dares not aspire to those fa- 
mous heroines; that is as much as an actor of the 
prince’s company can do; some of whom are 
obliged to match in the city. Luckily for them, 
the city is well stored, and they often light on 
yoke-fellows not a whit inferior to those princess- 
es who were brought up behind the scenes.’ 
“Have you never endeavoured,’ said my com- 
panion to him, ‘to be introduced into that cum. 
y? Must one have infinite merit to be admitted 
into it?? ‘ Good!’ replied Melchior, ‘you are mer- 
ry with your infinite merit. It is composed of 
twenty actors: ask their characters in town, and 
you will hear them finely handled. More than 
one half fleserve to carry the knapsack still; but, 
for all that, it is no easy matter to be received 
among them. One must have money, or power- 
ful friends, to supply the want of talents. This { 
ought to know, since I am just come from making 
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a trisl at Madrid, where I have been hooted and 
hissed in a hellish manner, although I deserved to 
be applauded to the skies; for I roared, ranted, 
burlesqued Nature a hundred times; and more- 
over, in my declamation, clapped my clenched 


-fist to my princegs’s nose. In a word, I perform- 


ed in the taste of the great actors in vogue; and 
et the same audience that relished this behaviour 
in them, could not endure it in me. You see the 
force of prejudice! Wherefore, finding myself 
incapable of pleasing on that stage, and having 
nothing to secure my reception in defiance of the 
town, Iam gomg back to Zamora, where I shall 
rejoin my wife and comrades, whe are not in the 
most flourishing circumetances. God grant that 
we may not be obliged to beg our way to the 
next town! a misfortune which has already hap- 
ed to us more than once.’ 

With these words, this prmoe of the crema 
rung up, shouldered his knapsack, girded on 
tis srord, and, at parting, pronounced, with a 
theutrical air, ‘Gentlemen, adieu! may the gods 
exhaust their bounties on you!’ ‘ And you,’ re- 
plied Diego, ‘may you, at your return te Zamora, 
ehold your wife’s condition and temper chang- 
ed.? Signior Zapata no sooner showed his heels, 
than he began to rehearse as he walked, and im- 
mediately the barber and I hissed, to put him in 
mind of his trial: the noise reaching his cars, he 
thought he still heard the cat of Madrid; 
upon which he looked back, and perceiving that 
we made merry at his expense, far from being 
incensed at our buffoonery, took all in good part, 
and continued his noise, bursting into fits of 
laughfer all the way. We returned his mirth 
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with all our might; and, getting back into the 
high road, pursued our journey. 


-6090- 
CHAPTER IX. 
The condition in which Diego finds kis family; and 
an account of the rejoicinge: after which, Gil 
Blas bids him farewell. 


_ Havine slept that night between Moyados and 
Valpuesta, in a little village. whose name I have - 
forgot, we arrived next day, about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, in the plain of Olmedo. ‘Sig. 
nior Gil Blas,’ said my comrade, ‘there ia the 
place of my nativity, which I cannot behold again 
without transport; 80 natural is it to love one’s 
country.’—‘ Signior Diego,’ answered I, ‘one 
who expresses such regard for his native country, 
might, I think, have spoken of it a little more 
advantageously than you have done: Olmedo 
seeths to be acity, and you told me it was only a 
village. It ought, at least, to be dignified with 
the epithet of a market-town.’ ‘I beg its pardon,’ 
replied the barber; ‘but I must own, that after 
haviiig seen Madrid, Toledo, Saragossa, and all 
the great cities I touched at in making \my tour 
of Spain, I look upon the small ones as vi 3.’ 
As we advanced into the plain, we thought we 
observed a great concourse of people near Olme- 
do; and when we were near enough to discern 
objects, we found something to attract our atten- 
tion. 

There were three tents pitched at a small dis 
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tance from one another, and hard by a great num 
ber of cooks and scullions preparing a feast: some 
laid cloth on long tables, placed under the tents; 
some filled earthen pitchers with wine; others 
made the pots boil, and others again turned spits 
that were loaded with all sorts of meat: but what 
I considered more attentively than all the rest, 
was a great stage, raised and adorned with deco- 
rations of painted paper of different colours, and 
ished with Greek and Latin devices. The 
arber no sooner perceived the inscriptions, than 
he said, ‘ All these Greek mottoes savour strong- 
ly of my uncle Thomas, who, Vl hold a wager, 
has had a hand in the business: for, between you 
and me, he is a learned man, and has a power of 
college-books by heart; his greatest fault is, that 
he incessantly quotes passages from them in con- 
versation, which is not agreeable to every body. 
Besides,’ added he, ‘my uncle has translated a 
good many Greek and Latin authors, and is quite 
master of the ancients, as one may see by the 
learned remarks which he has made: had it not 
been for him, we should never have known, that 
in the city of Athens children cried when they 
were flogged; we owe that discovery to his pro- 
found erudition.’ 

After my comrade and I had observed all those 
things which I have mentioned, we were curious 
to know the cause of such preparations, and went 
forward to inquire, when Diego recognised in the 
director of the feast, Signior Thomas de la Fu- 
enta, whom he accosted with great eagerness. 
The school-master did not, at first, know the 
young barber; so much was he altered during an 
absence of ten years: but recollecting him at last, 
he embsaced him affectionately, saying, ‘ What! 
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do 1 see thee then, Di my dear nephew? De 
i see thee retamed to the town where thou first 
gawest the light? Thou art eame to revisit th 
household gods: and heaven restores thee safe 
and sound to thy kindred! O day, thrice and four 
times happy! O day, wo-thy to be marked with 
a white stone! A world of changes have happen- 
ed, my friend, pursued he; ‘ thy uncle Pedro, the 
poet, has fallen a victim to Pinto, having died 
three months ago, That miser, while alive, was 
afraid of wanting the necessaries of life, 4rgents 
pallehat amore: for though he received large pel 
sions from several grandees, he did not spend ten 
pistoles a year for his subsistence, and was even 
served by a valet whom he did not maintain. That 
fool, more senseless than the Grecian Aristippus, 
who ordered his slaves to throw away, in the de- 
serts of Africa, the riches they carried, as a bur- 
den that incommoded them in their march: he, 
I say, heaped up all the gold and silver he could 
scrape together; and for whom)? for those very 
heirs he would not so much as see. He died worth 
thirty thousand ducats, which thy father, thy un- 
cle Bertrand, and I, have equally shared among 
us: so that we are able to settle our children to 
our heart’s desire. My brother Nicolas has al- 
ready disposed of thy sister Theresa, whom he has 
given ont marriage to the gon of one of our r alcal- 
es. ubio sunzil stalili, propriumque dicavit. 
These nuptials, performed under the most happy 
auspices, we have celebrated these two days with 
such preparation; three tents being pitched in 
the plain, one for each of the three heirs of Pe- 
dre, who, in their turns, bear the expense of the 
day.. I wish thou hadst arrived sooner, to have 


geen the beginning of our rejoicings. The day 
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before yesterday, when they were married, 
father gave a sumptuous entertainment, whi 
was followed by a course at the ring: thy uncle, 
the mercer, treated yesterday, and regaled us 
with a pastoral feast; ten of the genteelest youths, 
and as many handsome maidens, were dressed 
like shepherds, all the ribands and points in hie 
shop being employed to adorn them. This gay 
company performed several dances, and sung a 
thousand light and tender catches: nevertheless, 
though nothing was ever more gallant, the spec- 
tators did not seem to relish it, which shows that 
pastoral is quite out of date. 

‘To-day,’ added he, ‘every thing is to be at 
my cost; and I will exhibit to the inhabitants of 
Olmedo a show of my own invention. F¥nis coro- 
nabit . I have ordered a theatre to be raised, 
on which (God willing) I will make my scholars 
represent a piece, of my own composing, entitled, 
The Diversions of Muley Bugentuff, King of Mo- 
rocco. It will be extremely well acted, because 
I have scholars who declaim like the players of 
Madrid: they are the sons of fashionable people 


living at Pennafiel and Segovia, who are boarded . 


with me, and are become excellent actors under 
my instruction. Their performance will appear 
to be of a masterly stamp, ud tifa dicam. With re- 
gard to the piece, I shall say nothing, that thou 
mayest enjoy the pleasure of surprise; but only 
observe, that it must transport the spectators: for 
it is one of those tragic subjects which wake the 
soul by the images of death they present to the 
view. Iam of Aristotle’s opinion, that the chief 
end of tragedy is to raise terror. Oh! if I had at- 
tached myself to the drama, I would have intre- 
duced none but bloody-minded princes and he 
Vou LL. N 18 
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roic assassins on the scene, and would bave bath 
ed myself in gore: and in my tragedies, not onl 
the principal persons, but even their guards 
should have perished. I would have murdered 
them all, to the very prompter. In a word, my 
taste is horror; and we see that such poems cap- 
tivate the multitude, support the luxury of the 
players, and enable the author to live at his 
ease. 

Just as he had done speaking, we saw coming 
out of the village into the plain a great concourse 
of men and women. ‘These were no other than 
the new-married couple, accompanied by their 
relations and friends, and preceded by ten or 
twelve musicians, who playing all together, per- 
formed a most thundering concert. We went up 
to meet them, and Diego made himself known; 
upon which, the whole assembly broke out into 
shouts of joy, and every one was eager to em- 
brace him; so that he was sufficiently employed 
in receiving their expressions of friendship. His 
whole family, as well as all who were present, 
having well nigh smothered him with caresses, 
his father said to him, ‘ Welcome, Diego; thou 
findest thy parents somewhat bettered in their 
circumstances, my child. I shall say no more at 
present, but explain myself more particularly by 
and by.” Meanwhile the company, advancing into 
the plain, repaired to the tents, and sat down to 
the tables that were covered; and I and my com- 
panion, whom I would not quit, dined with the 

ridegroom and bride, who seemed to be very 
well matched. The repast was pretty long, be- 
cause the schoolmaster had the vanity to furnish 
three courses, in order to excel his brothers, who 
had pot treated with so much magnificence. 
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After the banquet, all the guests expressed im- 
patience to cee the representation of Signior 
Thomas’s piece; not doubting (as they said) that 

‘ the production of such a fine genius would an- 
swer their most sanguine expectation. Accord. 
ingly, approaching the stage, before which the 
musicians had already taken their seats, in order 
to play between the acts, every body, in the most 
profound silence, waited for the beginning. The 
actors appeared on the seene, an@ the author, 
with his poem in his hand, sat down on one side, 
to prompt them. It wae not without reason that 
he told us the piece was tragical; for, in the first, 
act, the King of Morocco, by way of recreation, 
shot a huadred Moorish slaves with arrows: in 
the second, he beheaded thirty Portuguese offi- 
cers, whom one of his captains had made prison- 
ers of war; and in the third and last, this monarch, 
mad with his wives, sets fire with his own hand 
to a detached palace, in which they were shut - 
wp, and reduces them and it to ashes. The 
Moorish slaves, as well as the Portuguese offi- 
oem, were figures of ozier, very artfully made; 
and the palace, composed of paper, seemed all 
on a flame by an artificial fire-work. This eon- 
Bagration, accompanied with a thousand doleful 

eks, that seemed to issue from the midst of 
the flames, concluded the piece, and closed the 
acene in a very diverting manner. The whule 
plain echoed with the applause that was given to 
such a fine tragedy, which justified the 
taste of the poet, and showed that he knew how 
to choose his subject. . 

I thought there was no more to be seen, after: 
the diversions ef Muley Bugentuff; but I was 
Inistaken: for we were advertised of a new show 
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by the sound of drums and trumpets. ‘This "was 
a distribution of prizes: Thomas de la Fuenta, 
to make the feast more solemn, having ordered 
all his scholars (as well those who were boarded 
with him as the rest) to compose, and intending 
to bestow on those who had succeeded best, 
books bought at Segovia with hisown coin. Ink 
mediately, therefore, two school-forms were 
brought upon the stage, with a press full of little 
books, handsomely bound; then all the actors 
returned upon the scene, and ranged themsglves 
round Signior Thomas, who looked as big as the 
head master of a college, and held a paper in 
his hand, on which were written the names of 
those who were to obtain the prizes: this he gave 
to the King of Morocco, who began to read it 
with a loud voice; and every scholar who was 
called, going in a respectful manner, received a 
book from the pedant, who was afterwards 


-crowned with bays, and ordered to sit down on 


one of the benches, that he might be exposed to 
the admiration of the crowd. Nevertheless, how 
desirous soever the schoolmaster was of sending 
home the spectators satisfied, he could by ne 
means affect it; because having distributed al- 
most all the prizes amongst the boarders, as the 
custom is, the mothers of some of the rest being 
present, were offended; and openly accused the 
pedant of partiality, in such a manner, that thie 
entertainment, which had hitherto been so gilori- 
ous for him, had like to have ended in mischief, 
like the feast of the Lapithe. 


” 
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(f° BOOK Iii. 


CHAPTER I. 


The arrival of Gil Blas at Madrid; with an account 
of the first master he served in that city. 


Havrxe staid some time with the young bar- 
ber, I afterwards joined a merchant of Segovia, 
in his way through Olmedo, with four mules, on 
which he had transported goods to Valladolid, 
and was returning with them unloaded. We be- 
came acquainted on the road; and he conceived 
such friendship for me, that he insisted upon my 
lodging at his house, when we arrived at Sego- 
via. There he detained me two days; and when 
I was ready to set out for Madrid, along with a 
carrier, he entrusted me with a létter, which he 
desired I would in person deliver according to 
the direction, without telling me that it was a 
recommendation. I did not fail to present it to 
Signior Mattheo Melendez, a woollen-draper, 
who lived near the Sun-gate, at the corner of the 
Trunk-maker’s Street; and he no sooner opened 
It, and read the contents, than he said, with a 
complaisant air, ‘ Signior Gil Blas, Pedro Palacio, 
my correspondent, writes so pressingly in your 
behalf, that I cannot dispense with your lodging 
at my house. He moreover entreats me to find 
a place for you; and I Undertake the office with 
p easure, being persuaded that I shall find no dif- 

culty in procuring for you a good settlement.’ 
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I accepted the offer of Melendez with so much 
the more joy, as my finances were sensibly di- 
minished: but I did not live long at his expense; 
for in eight days he gavé me to know, that he 
had recommended me te a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who wanted a valet de chambre; 
and that, in all probability, I should be preferred 
to.the post. The gentleman commg in at the 
moment, ‘Signior,’ said Melendez, showing me 
to him, ‘this is the young man I mieéntidnéd to 
you. He is a youth of honour and sobriety, and 
I can answer for his good behaviour, as much as 
for my own.’ The cavalier having looked at mé 
attentively, said he liked my’ countenance, and 
took me into his service. ‘He may follow me 
now,’ added he; ‘and f will instruct him in his 
duty.’ At these words, he bade the merchant 
good morrow, and conducting me into the great 
street just by St. Philip’s Church, he entered a 
pretty good house, one wing of which he pos- 
sessed; and going up five or six steps of 4 stair, 
he introduced me into a chamber, secured by two 
strong doors, which he opened; and in the first, 
I perceived a smail window, grated with iron: 
through this chamber we went into another; 
where there was a bed and other furniture, more 
calculated for conveniencé thm show. 

If my new master considered me attentively at 
the house of Melendez, I examined him with 
great earnestness in my turn. He was a man 
turned of fifty, seemed to be serious and reserved, 
though good-natured withal; so that I conceived 
no bad opinionof him. He put several questions 
to me about my family, and being satisfied with 
my answers, ‘ Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘I believe thou 
art a sensible young fellow, and f am very glad 
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to have such @ one in my service. As for thee, 
thou shalt have no cause to complain; I will give 
thee six rials a day, for victuals, clothes, wages 
and all; exclusive of some little perquisites thot 
mayest enjoy, and I am easily served; for I keep 
no table, but always dine abroad. All that thou 
hast to do in a mothing is, to clean my clothies, 
and thou shalt be at thy own disposal durin 
the rest of the day: take care only to come bac 
éarly in the evening, and wait for me at the door. 
This is allI exact.” After having thus prescribed 
my duty, le took out his purse, and gave me six 
rials, as a beginning to fulfil articles; then going 
out, he locked the doors himself, and puttin 
the keys in his pocket, ‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘ don't 
follow me; go where you please: but be sure to 
be on the stair when I return in the evening.’ 
So saying, he left me to dispose of myself as f 
shoul think proper. 

*In good faith, Gil Blas, said I to myself, ‘thou 
couldst not have found a better master: what! to 
light on a tnan who, for brushing his clothes, affd 
helping him to dress of a morning, gives me six 
rials per day, with liberty to walk and take my 
diversion, like a scholar during the vacation! 
Egad, this is the happiest of all situations! No 
wonder that I was so desirous of being at Madrid: 
I had certainly some supernatural intimation of 
the happiness that awaited me.’ I spent the da 
in strolling about the streets, diverting myse 
with looking at every, thing that was new to me, 
and this gave me sufficientemployment. In thé 
evening, after having supped at an eating-house 
not far from our lodgings, I betook myself to the 
place whither my master had ordered me to re- 
pair, and where he himself arrived three quarters 
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of an hour after me, seemingly well pleased with 
my punctuality. ‘Very well,’ said he, ‘this is 
right: I love to see servants attentive to their 
duty.’ So saying, he opened the doors of his 
apartment, and shut them again as soon as we 
had gone in: being in the dark, he took a tinder- 
box, and struck a light, by the help of which I 
assisted to undress him. When he was a-bed, I 
lighted, by his order, a lamp that stood in his 
chimney, and carried the candle into the anti- 
chamber, where I went to sleep in a bed without 
curtains. Next morning, he got up between 
nine and ten o’clock, and when I had dusted his 
clothes, counted me six more rials, and dismissed 
me till evening: after which, he went out also, 
not without locking his doors with great care; so 
ve parted again for the remaining part of the 


Such was ow manner of living, which I found 
very agreeable; and the best joke of all was, I 
did not know my master’s name: Melendez him- 
se was ignorant of it, being only acquainted 
with him as a gentleman who came sometimes 
to his shop, and bought cloth of him, as he 
had occasion for it. Our neighbours could give 
me no better information; of them assuring 
me, that my master was utterly unknown to 
them, although he had lived two years in the 
ward. They told me that he visited nobody in 
the neighbourhood; and some of them, accus- 
tomed to make rash inferences, concluded from 
thence, that he was no better than he should , 
be. They went still further, suspecting him to 
be a spy of the King of Portugal, and charitably 
advertised me of that suspicion, that I might take 
my measures accordingly. I was disturbed at 
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this advice; and reflected, that if the thing was 
so, I should run the risk of visiting the prison of 
Madrid. 1 could not confide in my innocence, 
my past misfortunes having taught me to dread 
Justice; forI had found by experience, that if 
she does not put the innocent to death, she 
at least treats them with so little hospitality, that 
her lodgers are always in a very melancholy 
situation. 

In such a delicate conjuncture I consulted 
Melendez, who did not know how to advise 
me: for if he could not believe my master was 
a spy, on the other hand, he had no reason to 
think otherwise; so that I resolved to observe 
my patron narrowly, and to leave him, if I should 
perceive that he was undoubtedly an enemy to 
the state; but I thought prudence, and the easi- 
ness of my place, required that I should be first 
perfectly sure of his practices. With this view, 
I began to keep a strict eye over his actions; and 
in order to sound him, ‘Sir,’ said I, one evening, 
while I undressed him, ‘one does not know 
bow to live, so as to avoid slander: the 
world is very malicious, and we, among others, 
are very little obliged to our neighbours. You 
cannot guess in what manner the malicious crea- 
tures talk of us!’—‘Right, Gil Blas,’ answered 
he: * but what can they say of us, child??—* Ah! 
truly,’ I replied, ‘scandal never wants matter. 
Virtue herself furnishes food for it. Our neigh- 
bours say, that we are dangerous pcople, and 
deserve to be taken notice of by the government. 
In a word, you are thought to be a spy for the 
King of Portugal.’ While I pronounced these 
words, I looked hard at my master, as Alexander 
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eyed his physicien;* and employing afl my pene 
tration to discover what effect my report pro 
duced in him, thought I observed an emotion 
that too well agreed with the conjectures of the 
neighbourhood, and he fell into a fit of musing, 
upon which I did not put the most favourab 
constraction: but he soon recovered himsel 
and said with an air of tranquillity, ‘ Gil Blas, let 
our neighbours think as they please; without 
making our peace depend upon their imagine 
tions; and since we give them no cause to thi 
amias of us, let their opinion give us no uneasi- 
ness. 
Upon this, he went to bed, and I followed his 
example, without knowing what to think of the 
matter. Next day, just as we were going out in 


the morning, we heard a loud rap at the outward - 
door; my master opened the other, and looking 


through the small grate, saw a decent sort of a 
man at it, who said, ‘Signior Cavalier, I am an 
alguazil, and come hither to tell you, that the 
corregidor would speak with you.’—‘ What does 
he want with me?’ replied my patron. ‘That I 
am ignorant of, Signior,’ said: the alguazil; ‘ but 
if you will take the trouble to go to his house, 
jou will soon know.’—‘I am his most humble 
servant,’ resumed my master; ‘ but have no man. 
ner of business with him.’ So saying, he shut 
the second door; and having walked up and 
down for some time, like one alarmed at the dic- 
* Alexander thé Great having received a letter, inime 


that his physician designed to poigon him, took the cup 
medicinu which he prescribed, and drinking it without hesi- 


. tation, pat the letter Into the suspected person's hand, fixing 
wnile 


lis eyee steadfastly upon him he read it, in order to 
discover in his countenance the signs of innocence or guilt, 
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cotrse of the siguazil, ptrt six rials into my hah 
avin ‘Gil Blas, thot mayest go out, thy tien? 
} de not Intend to go abroad so early, and have 
no further occasion for thee this morning.’ These, 
words made me believe, that the fear of being 
spprehended obliged him to sty at home; so 

nat when I left him, imi order to see if rhy suspi 
efona weré unjust, I hid myself in a place front 
whence I could see him, rf he should come ouf; 
and shoald have had the patience to stay there 
the whole niorning, had he not spitred me the 
trouble. But an hour aftér, I saw him walking 
in the street, with an air of assurance, that at 
fire corifoanded my penetration; bat, far from 
béing duped by those p pearances, I distrusted 
them, Kaving ne fivourdble opinion of the man. 
I lookeé upon hts composure as a picce of affec- 
tition, snd éven fnaginéd that his renidining at 
home was with a view of securing’ his gofd and 
jewels; arid that in ait probability, he would con- 
sult his safety by immediate fight. I did not 
expect to sée him again, and hesitated about 
going in the everiing to give my attendance at 
the door; so sure was! that he would quit the 
city instantly, té escape the danger that threat- 
ened him. I dif not fail, however, of being’ 
there; and, to my utter surpris¢, my master re- 
turned at his usual time, went té bed without 
showing the least uridasiness, dnd got up next 
day with the sanie tranquility. 

hen we had dome diesting, someboiy 

knocked at the door; wpon which, my master, 
looking through the grate, perceived thé sanic 
alguazil who had been there the preceding day, 
and asked what he warted. ‘Open’ answerr-! 
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the alguazil, ‘here is Monsieur, the corregidor.** 
At this formidable name, my blood froze in my 
veins; for I was cursedly afraid of these gentle- 
taen, since I passed through their hands; and 
wished that moment to be a hundred leagues 
from Madrid; but my patron, less afraid than I, 
opened the door, and received the judge with 
great respect. ‘You see,’ said the corregidor 
to him, ‘I do not come to your lodgings with 
many attendants; being desirous of doing every 
thing with as little noise as possible; and I be- 
lieve that you deserve this respect, notwith- 
standing the ugly reports that are spread of 
you. Tell me, therefore, your name, and 
business at Madrid??—‘ Signor,’ replied my 
master, ‘I was born at New Castile, and m 
name is Don Bernard de Castel Blazo: wi 
regard to my business, I divert myself in walk. 
ing, frequenting shows, and enjoying the agree- 
able conversation of a few select friends.’— 
‘Doubtless,’ said the judge, ‘you have a great 
income.’—‘ No, sir,’ resumed my patron, inter- 
rupting him, ‘I have neither rents, lands, nor 
house.’—‘ How do you live then?’ replied the 
corregidor. ‘On that which you shall see,’ said 
Don Bernard: at the same time, he lifted up a 
hanging, opened a door, which I had not before 
observed, then another behind that, and carried 
the judge into a closet, where he showed him a 
great trunk filled with picces of gold. 

Then he went on: ‘ Signior, you know that 
the Spaniards are enemies to labour; neverthe- 
less, how averse soever they may be to trouble, 

* In every city of Spain, the co dor is civil 
magistrate, t and Is always sppointed ty the King” chief 
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i may safely say, that F excel them all in that 
particular; having a fund of laziness that renders 
me incapable of any manner of employment. 
If 1 had a mind to dignify my vices, I would call 
this laziness a philosophical indolence, the work 
of a mind weaned from every thing that is most 
ardently pursued in life: but I will frankly own, 
that I am constitutionally idle; and so idle, that 
if I was under a necessity of working for my 
livelihood, I believe I should let myself die of 
hunger. With a view, therefore, to lead a life 
agreeable to my humour, to free myself from the 
trouble of managing my estate, and above all 
things to save myself the plague of a steward. I 
have converted my whole patrimony, consisting 
of several considerable inheritances, into ready 
Money. In this trunk are fifty thousand ducats; 
more than I shall ever have occasion for, was I 
to live another age; for I dont spend a thousand 


‘a year, and am already turned of fifty. Iam not 


at all afraid of what is to happen; for, thank Hea. 
ven, I am not at all addicted to any one of the 
three things which commonly bring men to ruin. 
I am not a slave to my stomach; I play only for 
amusement; and am quite cured of women. 80 
that I am under no apprehension of being ranked, 
in my old age, among those voluptuous dotards, 
who purchase the favours of courtezans at an 
extravagant price.’ 

‘What a happy man you are!’ said the corre- 
gidor: ‘you are very unjustly suspected of be- 
ing a spy; that office being very unfit for a per 
son of your character. Proceed, Don Bernard,’ 
added he; ‘continue the life you now lead; and, 
far from disturbing your happiness, I declare 
myself the guardian of it. 1 beg the favour of 
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your friendship, in, and offer you mine ia tature.’-- 
* Ah, Signior!’ cried my master, penetxated with 
these obliging expressions, ‘] aggept the precious 
offer yoy make, with equal joy and respect; far, 
mm vouchsafing me your friendship, you increase 
my wealth, and crown mp felicity.’ After this 
conversation, which the alguazil and I overheard 
at the closet-door, the corregidor toak his leave 
of Don Bernard, who could not enough express 
his gratitude; while I, to second my master, and 
assist him in doing the honours of the house, 
overwhelmed the afguazil with ciyilities, making 
a thovsand profound bows, though, in the bottom 
of my squl, { harboured that disdain and aversion 
which every man of honour has for ong of bis 
occupation. 


“OSe- 
CHAPTER IL 


The astonishment of Gil Blas, when he met Captain 
Rolando at Madrid, and the curious things which 
tha} robber recounted to him. 


Dox Bernard de Castel Blazo, after having 
waited ypon the corregidor to the street, re- 
turned with all expedition to lock his strong 
box, and al] the doors that secured it. Then 
_ we went out both very well satisfied; he, for 
having acquired a powerful friend, and J, for 
being now secured in my six rialsa day. The 
desire I had to recount this adventure to Me- 
Jendez, made me take the road to his houge, 


which, when J had almost reached, I perecived 
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Captain Rolando. J was confounded at finding 
him in this place, and could not help shiverin 

at sight of him! He knew me at once, accoste 

me very gravely, and preserving still his air of 
superiority, ordered me to follow him. I obeyed 
with fear and trembling, saying to myself, ‘ Alas! 
he will, doubtless, make me pay what I owe 
him. Whither will he lead me! perhaps to some 


subterranean abode in this city. A plague upon 


it! if I thought so, I would let him see, in a hur- 
ry, that I have not got the gout in my toes.’ As 
. walked behind him, I resolved to take particu- 
lar riqtice of the place where he should stop, 
from which I proposed to scamper off as fast as 
my legs could carry me, should it seem in the 
suspicious. ‘ 

But Rolando soon banished my fear, by goin 
into a noted tavern; whither I followed him, and 
where he called for the best wine, and bespoke 
dinner. In the mean time, we went into a room 
by ourselves, where the captain spoke in this 
manner: ‘Thou must be surprised, Gil Blas, to 
meet thy old commander in this place; and wilt 
be more so still, when thou shalt hear what I am 
going to relate. That day on which I left thee 
in our subterranean retreat, and set out for Man- 
silla with my whole company, in order to dispose 
of the mules and horses we had taken the pre- 
ceding day, it was our fortune to meet the son 
of the corregidor of Leon in his coach, accom: 
panied by four men on horseback well armed. 
We made two of them bite the dust, and the 
others betake themselves to flight; while the 
coachman, afraid of his master’s life, cried, in a 
suppliant voice, ‘*O, dear gentlemen! in the 
name of God, do not kill the only son of th. 
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corregidor of Leon.” My peopie did not at all 
relent at these words, which, on the con ’ 
inspired them with fury. ‘* Gentlemen,” said 
one among us, “let not the son of our mortal 
enemy escape: how many people of our pro- 
fession hath his father put to death! let us avenge 
them now, and sacrifice this victim to their 
manes.” The rest of my men approved of this 
proposal; and even my lieutenant prepared to 
’ act the high-priest in this ceremony, when I held 
his hands, saying, ‘*Stop at your peril! why 
should we shed Blood unnecessarily’ let us be 
satisfied with the purse of this young man, whom, 
since he makes no resistance, it would be the 
utmost barbarity to kill: besides, he is not ac- 
countable for the actions of his father, who does 
no more than his duty in condemning us to death; 
just as we do ours in rifling travellers on the 
ighway.” 

‘My intercession was far from being unservice- 
able to the corregidor’s son, from whom we took 
nothing but his money; and having carried off 
the horses of the two men we had slain, we sold 
them, together with our own, at Mansilla; then 
returning to our cavern, which we reached next 
day before it was light, we were not a little 
astonished to find the trap-door lifted up; and 
our surprise redoubled, when we saw Leonarda 
fettered in the kitchen. Being briefly informed 
by her of what had happened, we wondered how 

‘thou couldest outwit us, never having thought 
thee capable of playing such a:clever trick, and 
we forgave thee on account of the invention. 
Having untied our cook-maid, and given orders 
to dress victuals for us, we went to look after 
our horses in the stable where the old negro, 
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whe hed received no sustenance for four and 
twenty hours, wes at the last gasp, We would 
have given him all the assistance in our power; 
but he had lost his senses, and was otherwise a0 
low, that not withstanding our good-will, we left 
the poor devil in the clutches of death. This 
did not deprive us of our appetite, which, having 
satiefied with a sumptuous meal, we getired to 
our several chambers, and slept the rest of the 
day: when we got up, Leo 2 let us know that 
Dasaingo was no more; upon which we carried 
him to the cellar, where thou mayest remember 
thy bed was, and there performed his funeral 
obsequies, as if he had enjoyed the honour of 
being our companion. 
‘Five or ax days after, it happened, that in- 
ing to make an excursion, we one moming, 
on the skirts of the wood, fell in with three 
troops, belonging to the Holy Brotherhood, who 
seemed waiting in order to attack us. As we 
perceived only one of the three at first, we 
despised it, though more numerous than our 
company, and attacked it accordingly; but while 
we were engaged with this, the other two, who 
had found means to keep themselves hitherto 
concealed, rushed upon us so suddenly, that 
our valour was of little or no service, and we 
were under a necessity of yielding to the 
numbers of the foe. Our lieutenant and two 
of our men fell on the field, while the two 
that remained, and I, were so hemmed in and 
overpowered, that we were taken prisoners; 
and while two of their troops conducted us 
to Leon, the third went and destroyed our re- 
treat, which had been discovered as follows: a 
peasant of Luceno crosang the forest in his re- 
Vox, I. Oo 14 
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turn home, perceived, by accident, the trap-door 
of our cavern lifted up, that very day on which 
thou madest thy escape with the lady; and sus- 
pecting that it was the place of our abode, had 
not courage to go in, but contented himself with 
taking a good observation of the place, which 
the better to mark, he cut off, with his knife, 
thin slices of bark from the trees at small distan- 
ces as he went along, until he had got quite out 
of the wood; then repairing to Leon, imparted 
his discovery to the corregidor, who receiving it 
with so much the more joy, as his son had been 
robbed by our company, assembled three troops 
in order to apprehend us, and the peasant was 
their guide. 

‘My arrival furnished a show for all the in- 
habitants of Leon: had I been a Portuguese 
general made prisoner of war, the people could 
not have been more eager to see me. ‘‘ Behold,” 
said they, ‘‘behold the famous captain who was 
the terror of this country, and who, with his two 
comrades, deserves to have the flesh torn from 
his bones with red-hot pincers.” Being carried 
before the corregidor, he began to insult me, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, miserable wretch! Heaven, wea- 
ried with the disorders of thy life, at last resigns 
thee to my justice!”—* Sir,” replied I, ‘‘if my 
crimes are manifold, at least, I cannot reproach 
myself with the death of your only son, whose 
life I preserved, for which you owe me some 
acknowledgment.” —‘ ‘ Ah, miscreant!” cried he 
‘* people of thy character are not entitled to the 
privileges of honour; and even if I had a mind to 
save thy life, the duty of my office would not 
allow me!” Having spbke to me in this man 
ner, he ordered us to be imprisoned in a dun- 
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geon, where he did not let my companions 
nger long; for they went out in three days, 
to act their last tragical scene in the market- 

lace. As forme, I remained three whole weeks 
in gaol, imagining that my punishment was de- 
ferred, in order to make it more terrible; and 
was in expectation of a death altogether new, 
when the corregidor, ordering me to be brought 
into his presence, said, ‘* Listen to thy sentence. 
Thou art free. Had it not been for thee, my 
only son would have been murdered on the high- 
way. Asa father, I was willing to acknowledge 
this piece of service; but not having it in my 
power to acquit thee as a judge, I have wrote 
to court in thy behalf, solicited thy pardon, and 
obtained it. Thou mayest go, then, whither 
thou shalt please. But,’’ added he, ‘take my 
advice; reflect seriously on thy ill-spent life, 
and from henceforth quit the profession of 
robbery.” 

‘I was deeply affected with these words, and 
took the road to Madrid, resolved to turn over a 
new leaf, and live honestly in that city. I found 
my parents were dead, and their effects in the 
hands of an old relation, who gave me such a 
faithful account of them as guardians commonly 
do; all that I have been able to touch, being no 
more than three thousand ducats, which, in all 
probability, is not above one fourth of what is my 
due. But what course could I take? I should 
gain nothing by going to law: therefore, to avoid 
idleness, I have purchased the place of an algu- 
azil. My brethren, out of decency, would have 
opposed my admission, had they been acquainted 
with my story, which luckily they were ignorant 
of, or pretended to be so, which is the same 
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thing; for in thet honourable corps it is the busi 
nese of every individual to conceal his own ex- 
ploits: thank heaven! not one of us can justly 
reproach his fellow; so that it may be said of the 
fraternity—‘‘ The devil may take the best.” 
Nevertheless, my friend,’ added Rolando, ‘T will 
now disclose the bottom of my soul: the profes- 
gion which I have embraced, is not at all to my 
liking; it requires a behaviour too delicate and 
mysterious for me; and whatever tricks we prac- 
tice, must be very crafty and secret. O how I 
regret my old profession! I grant, there is more 

ety in this new employment; but there was 
more pleasure in the other; and liberty is my de- 
light. In all likelihood I shall get rid of my, 

ce, and set out one morning for the mountains 
at the source of the river Tagua, where I know 
there is a.retreat inhabited by a numerous com- 
pany, chiefly of Catalonians; (that is making 
their eulogium in one word:) if thou wilt accom- 
pany me, we will go and increase the number of 
these great men; I shall be second captain in 
their company; and will, for thy better recep- 
tion, assure them, that I have seen thee ten times 
engaged by my side; I will extol thy valour to 
the skies, and say more in thy praise than a 
general says of an officer whom he wants to 
promote. Iwill take care not to mention a word 
of the trick thou hast played, because it would 
make them suspicious of thee: the adventure 
thal] therefore be concealed. Well,’ added he, 
‘art thou ready to follow my fortune? I wait for 
thy reply.’ 

‘So many men, 80 many minds,’ said I to Ro- 
lando; ‘you are born for hardy deeds, and I for 
& quiet and easy life.’—‘ Oh! I understand you,’ 





persuaded you to rescue, still keeps possession 
of your heart; and doubtless you lead a happy 
life with her at Madrid. Confess, Mr. Gil Blas, 
that you have taken lodgings for her, and spend 
together the pistoles which you carried of from 
the subterranean retreat.” I told him that he 
wes mistaken, and that, in order to undeceive 
him, I would, while we should be at dinner, 
relate the story of the lady: this I did accord- 
ingly, and informed him of all that had hap- 
pened to me since I quitted the company. To- 
ward the end of our repast, he resumed the 
subject of the Catalonians, acknowleiiged that 
he was determined to join them, and made a 
new attempt to me in the same reso- 
lution; but finding that I was not to be per- 
euaded, he darted a fierce look at me, saying, 
in a very serious tone,—‘ Since thou hast such 
a grovelling soul, as to prefer thy servile con- 
dition to the honour of associating with men 
ef courage, I abandon thee to the baseness of 
thy inclinations; but listen to the words I am 
about to pronounce, and let them remain en- 
graven on thy memory: forget that thou hast 
met me to-dey, and never talk of me from 
henceforth; for if ever I shall hear that thou 
eo much as namest me in conversation—thou 
knowest me—lI will say no more.’ Having thus 

himself, he called to pay, discharged 


the bill, and we got up in order to part. 
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_ CHAPTER IIL 


He ts dismissed by Don Bernard de Castel Bilary 
and enters into the service of a Beau. 


As we went out of the tavern, and were taking 
leave of one another, my master happening to 
pass, saw me; and, I perceived, looked hard at 
the captain, which made me believe that he was 
surprised to find me acquainted with such a 
figure. Certain it is, that the appearance of Roe 
lando could not prepossem people in his favour: 
for he was a very tall fellow, with a long visage 
and hook-nose; and, though not ugly, had very 
much the air of a rank sharper. 

I was not deceived in my conjectures; for, in 
the evening, I found Don Bernard still harping 
on the captain’s figure, and extremely well dis- 
posed to believe all the fine things I could have 
said of him, had not my mouth been shut. ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ said he, ‘ who is that tall spunger, in whose 
company I saw thee to-day” I replied, ‘He is 
an alguazil;’ and thought he would rest satisfied 
with that answer: but he asked a great many 
other questions; and as I appeared embarrassed, 
because I remembered the threat of Rolando, he 
broke off the conversation abruptly, and went to 
bed. Next morning, when I had done my duty 
as usual, instead of six rials, he gave me as many 
ducats, sayings Hold, my friend; here is what 
I give thee for having served me hitherto; go, 
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and seek for another place, for I cannot put up 
with a servant who has such honourable acquaint- 
ances.’ It came in my head to pretend, in my 
own justification, that my acquaintance with the 
alguazil was occasioned by my having prescribed 
for him, whilst I practised physic at Valladolid. 
“Very well,’ replied my master, ‘that’s an inge- 
nious evasion; but thou shouldest have thought 
of it last night, and not have been so much Sls 
concerted.’—‘ Sir,’ added I, ‘I thought it would 
be imprudent for me to tell it; and that was the 
cause of my confusion.’—‘ O! surely,’ replied he, 
clapping my shoulder very gently, ‘you have 
been very prudent; I did not think thou hadst 
been so cunning. Go, child, I have no further 
occasion for thee.’ 

I went instantly to inform Melendez of this 
piece of bad news, who told me, for my consola- 
tion, that he intended to introduce me into a 
better family; and accordingly, a few days after, 
‘Gil Blas, my friend,’ said he, ‘you don’t know 
what good knews I have to tell you: you are 

ing to enjoy the most agreeable post you could 

esire; for I wil] settle you with Don Matthias de 
Silva, a man of the first quality, and one of those 
oung lords who go under the denomination of 
Veaue. he does me the honour to buy cloth of 
me; on trust, indeed; but there is nothing to be 
lost by people of his rank; for they commonly 
rich heiresses, who pay their debts; and 

even if that should not happen, a tradesman, who 
understands his business, sells always so dear, 
that he can afford to lose three-fourths of his 
bargain. The steward of Don Matthias is my 
articular friend: let us go to him now; he wil! 
Fisnself present you to his master; and you wy 
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depend upon if he will, for my eke, treat you 
with whtommon re , 

In our way to the house of Don Matthias, the 
merchant said, ‘Ht will not be amias, I believe, 
to give you some information of the character of 
this steward, whose name is Gregorio Rodriguez. 
Between you and me, he is a man of no family, 
who, finding himself born for business, followed 
the bent of his genius, and enriched himself with 
the pillage of two families which he served in 
quality of steward. { assire you, he has a 
deal of vanity, and loves to see the rest of the 
servants cringe to him. They must address 
themselves first to him, when they have the 
least favour to ask of their master; for should it 
happen, that they obtain it without his interest, 
he has always expedients in readiness y. which 
it will either be revoked, or tendered ineffectual 
Remember this, Gil Blas, in the regulation of 
your conduct: pay your court to Signior Rodri 
guez, preferable to your master himself, and do 
all that lies in your power to please him; his 
friendship will bestead you much; he will pay 
your wages punctually; and if you are dexterous 
enough to acquire his confidence, he may give 
you some pretty bone to pick, out of the number 

e has in his possession. Don Matthias is a young 
lord, who minds nothing but his pleasure, 
would not for the world inform himself of the 
state of his own affairs. What a glorious family 
is that for a steward!’ 

Arriving at the house, we desired to speak 
with Signior Rodriguez, who, we were told, 
was in his own apartment: there we found him 
with a kind of farmer, who had a blue canvas 
bag of money in his hand. The steward, who 
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looked more pals and yellow than a girl oppres- 
irpinity. git opp 


ed with her virginity came Melendez 
with open arms: he, on the other hand, met him 
in the same manner, and they embraced one ano- 
ther with demonstrations of friendship, in which 
there ives, at Teast, as much art ae hature. Then 

affair coming upon the et, Rodriguez 
exainined me from head to foot, end told mer in a 
very polite thanneér, that I was just such a one as 
Don Matthias wanted, and that he would with 
pleasure present me to that lord. Upon which, 
Melendez letting hit know how much he was 
interested in my behalf, and begging that he 
would favour me with his protection, committed 
me to his care; and, after abundance of comph 
ments, withdrew. He was no sooner gone, than 
Rodriguez said to me, ‘I will conduct you to my 
master a8 soon as I can despatch this honest 
edu ” Then going to the peasant, anc 
taking hold ofthe bag. ‘Talego,’ said he, * let 
us see if there be just five hun pistoles here.’ 
Having counted the money, and found it right, 
he gave the farmer a discharge for the sum, and 
sent him about his business; and putting the 
pistoles into the bag again, addressed himself 
to me, saying, ‘This is the right time for us 
to go to the levee of my master, who com- 
thonly rises about noon. It is ned? the hour, 
and | suppose he is up.’ 

This was the case: We found Don Matthias in 
his morning-gown, lolling in an chair, over 
an atm of which he had tilted one of his legs, 
and poised himself by leaning with his body the 
other way, and rasped tobacco, while he talked 
to a footman; who, for the present, did the duty 
of his valet de chambre. ‘ My lord,’ said the 
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steward to him, ‘here is a young man, whom 4 
take the liberty to present as one fit to fill the 
place of the valet whom you dismissed two days 
ago. Melendez, your draper, recommends him, 
assuring me, that he is a lad of merit; and I hope 
your lordship will be very well satisfied with his 

ehaviour.’—‘ Enough,’ answered the young 
lord; ‘ since you introduce him to me, 1 ree 
ceive him into my service with implicit faith, 


and make him my valet de chambre: so that — 


affair is settled. But, Rodriguez,’ added he, 
‘let us talk of something else: you are come 
very opportunely; for I was just going to send 
for you. I have bad news to tell you, my dear 
Rodriguez! you must know, I had ill-luck at 
play last night. Together with a hundred pis- 
tules which I had about me, I have lost . two 
hundred more on my parole; and you must 
know of what importance it is for people of 

uality to discharge that sort of debts: it is, in- 
deed, the only kind which we are obliged, ia 
point of honour, to pay, and we do not give 
oursclves much concern about the rest; yov. 
must, therefore, find two hundred pistoles im 
mediately, and send them to the Countess of 
Pedrosa.’—*‘ Sir,’ said the steward, ‘it is soonep 
said than done. Where shall I get that sum te 
please you? I have not been able to finger one 
arthing of your tenants, let me threaten as hard 
as I can; and yet I am obliged to maintain your 
family in an honourable way, though I sweat 
blood and water in procuring wherewithal te 
defray the expense. True, indeed, I have hith 
erto, thank Heaven! made shift; but I am now 
reduced to such extremity, that I know not what 
eaint in heaven to invoke.’—‘ All these 
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are useless,’ cried Don Matthias, interrupting 
him; ‘and you worry me with your reflections. 
Don’t you imagine, Rodriguez, that I will change 
my disposition, and divert myself with looking 
into my own affairs? An agreeable amusement, 
truly, fora man of pleasure like me!’—‘ Have a 
little patience,’ replied the steward; ‘at the rate 
you go on, I foresee that you will be rid of that 
care in a very short time.’—‘ You fatigue me,' 
said the young lord in a passion; ‘you murder 
me! Give me leave to ruin myself imperceptibly; 
I tell you, I want two hundred pistoles, and I 
must have them.’—‘Ill go, then,’ said Rodri- 
guez, ‘and have recourse to the little old man, 
who has already lent you money at high interest.’ 
“You may, if you please, have recourse to the 
devil,’ answered Don Matthias: ‘ provided I have 
two hundred pistoles, I shall give myself no fur- 
ther trouble about the matter.’ 

Just as he had pronounced these words in a 
hasty and discontented manner, the steward wen* 
away, and a young man of quality, called Don 
Antonio Centelles, came in. ‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’ said this last to my master; ‘thou art cloudy, 
my friend: I perceive indignation in thy counte- 
nance. What can have put you into this bad 
humour? Pll lay a wager it is the man whom I 
met going out.’— Yes,’ replied Don Matthias, 
‘it was my steward: every time he comes to 
speak with me, I suffer for one quarter of an 
hour, by his talking about my affairs, and saying 
that I have quite exhausted my finances. Im- 
pertinent beast! he cannot say that he loses by 
me, I’m sure.’—‘ Why, child,’ said Don Antonio, 
‘Tam in the same condition; having a factor not 
a whit more reasonabid than thy steward. Whes 
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the rogue, in obédience to my repeated orders, 
brings money for me, one would think he gave 
it out of his own pocket. He overwhelms me 
with reflections. ‘* Sir,” says he, “you are un- 
done; your tents are seized.” Upon which, I 
am obliged to cut him short, in order to put an 
end to his ridiculous discourse.’—‘ The misfor- 
tune is,’ said Don Matthias, * we cannot Live with- 
out these people, who are necessary evils.’— 
‘They are so,’ replied Centelles; ‘bat, hark’e,’ 
added he, laughing with all his might, ‘there is 
a comical thought come into my head: a most 
incomparable conception! by which we may con- 
vert those scenes which we have with them into 
mirth, and divert ourselves with that which now 
gives us so much uneasiness. Let me demand 
of thy steward all the money thou shalt have oo- 
easion for, while thou dost the same by my mansa- 
ger; then they may moralize as they please, we 
can hear them with great composure; because 
thy steward will show me thy accounts, and my 
factor will entertam thee with mime: | shall hear 
of nothing but thy profusion, and thou wilt 
see nothing but mine. This will be admirable 
ort!’ 

A thousand bright strokes succeeded this aally, 
and mightily diverted the young lords, who con- 
versed together with a great deal of Vitacity; 

o 


“until their discourse was interru 


pted by 
Rodriguez, who. returned with a little old man 
almost quite bald. Don Antonio would have 
fone away, saying, * Adieu, Don Matthias, I shall 
see you by and by: at present you have, doubt- 
lees, some serious affair to discuss with these 
gentlemen.’ ‘0, not at all,’ replied my master; 
‘gtay, it is no secret. That discreet old person, 
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whom you see, is an honest man, who lends me 
money at the rate of twenty per cent.” ‘ How! 
twenty per cent!’ cried Centelles, with an air 
of astonishment; ‘ I congratulate thee upon 
being in such ds! I am not so kindly 
dealt with, and may say that I _parchase silver at 
the price of gold: I commonly borrow at the 
rate of forty in the hundred.’ ‘Heavens! what 
extortion!’ exclaimed the usurer; ‘do these 
knaves ever think of another world? I am not at 
all surprised at the hue and cry raised against 
people who lend upon interest. It is the ex- 
orbitant profit which some exact, that ruins our 
honour and reputation: if all my brethren were 
like me, we should not be so much reviled; for 
my sole view in lending, is to befriend my fellow- 
creatures. Ah! if times were as they have been, 
I would offer you my purse without interest; and 
truly, in spite of the present scarcity, I can 
scarce prevail upon myself to take twenty per 
cent. But, for my part, I believe money has 
retired again within the bowels of the earth: 
there is no such thing to be had; for which reason 
I am obliged to retrench my benevolence. 

‘How much do you want)’ added he, address- 
ing himself to my master. ‘I must have twe 
hundred pistoles,’ replied Don Matthias. ‘Here 
are four hundred in a bag,’ said the usurer; 
you shall have one half.’ So saying, he pulled 
from under his cloak a blue bag, which seem- 
ed to be the very same which the peasant 
‘Falego had left, with the five hundred pistoles, 
in the hands of Rodriguez. I soon knew what 
to thik of the matter; and found that Melen- 
dez had not praised the steward’s understand- 
ing without a cause. The old man having 
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emptied the bag on the table, began to count 
the money: my master was inflamed with desire 
of possession at the sight, and, struck with the 
totality of the sum, said to the usurer, ‘ Signior 
Discomulgado, I have made a very wise reflec- 
tion, truly! What a fool am I to borrow no 
more than what is absolutely necessary to dis- 
engage my parole, without considering that I 
have not a penny in my purse! I shall be 
obliged to have recourse to you to-morrow; 
therefore, to spare you the trouble of coming 
back, I think it will not be an.tss to pocket the 
whole four hundred.’—‘My lord,’ said the 
usurer, a part of this money was designed for 
a good licentiate, who has some fat benefices, 
which he charitably employs in persuading 
young girls to retire from the world, and in 
furnishing their retreats. But since you have 
occasion for the whole sum, it is at your ser- 
vice: all that I desire is sufficient security.’—- 
‘Oh! as for security,’ said Rodriguez, inter- 
rupting him, and taking a paper out of his 
pocket, ‘you shall be satisfied; here is an ur- 
der to be signed by Don Matthias, for five hun- 
dred pistoles, upon one of his tenants, called 
Talego, a rich farmer of Mondejan.’—‘ Very 
well,’ replied the usurer, ‘I never mak@ many 
words.’ Upon which the steward presented a 
pen to his master; who, without reading the 
order, set his name to the bottom, whistling 
all the while. 

This affair being ended, the old man took 
his leave of my patron, who ran and embraced 
him, saying, ‘Till our next meeting, Signior 
Vsurer, Iam wholly yours: I don’t know why peo- 
ple of your profession are branded with the name 
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of rogues; for my own part, I think you are very 
necessary and serviceable to society; you are the 
consolation of a thousand heirs, and the resource 
of all those lords whose expense exceeds their 
income.’—‘ Thou art in the right,’ cried Cen- 
telles; ‘usurers are very honest people, whom 
we can never honour enough. I will, in my 
turn, embrace this gentleman, on account of his 
twen er cent.” With these words, he ap- 
proached, and hugged the old man; and these 
two beaus, for their diversion, began to push 
him backward and forward to one another, like 
a ball between two tennis-players. After he had 
been tossed to and fro a good while, they let 
him go with the steward, who was more deserv- 
ing then he of their embraces, and of something 
else also. 

Rodriguez and his understrapper being gone, 
Don Matthias sent the half of his pistoles to the 
Countess of Pedrosa, by the footman who was 
present, and secured the rest in a long embroid- 
ered silk purse, which he commonly wore in his 

ocket. Very well satisfied with seeing himself 
cash, he said to Don Antonio, with a gay air, 

* What shall we do to-day ? Let us consult about 
it.’—* Yuu speak like a sensible man,’ repled 
Centelles: ‘ with all my heart, let us deliberate.’ 
While they were considering how to spend the 
day, two other lords arrived: theéle were Don 
Alexo Segiar, and Don Fernando de Gamboa, 
both of them about the age of my master, that 
is, between eight-and-twenty and thirty. These 
four cavaliers, at meeting, hugged one another 
so heartily, that one would have thought they 
had not met for ten years before ; then Don Fer 
nanda, who was a jovial companion, addressing 
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himself ta Don Matthias and Don Antonio, esi 
‘Gentlemen, where do you intend te dine to-day 
Hf you are not engaged, J’ll conduct you to a 
tavern, where you shall drink nectar. I supped 
there last night, and left it only this morning, 
between five and six o’clock.’—~-‘ Would to hea- 
ven,’ cried my master, ‘tlt 1 had done the 
same! in which case, I should not have lost my 
money.” 

‘ As for me,’ said Centelles, ‘I treated 


. ast night with a new diversion; for I love variety 


im my pleasures, which alone makes life 
ble. A friend of mine carried me to the Rouse 
ef a farmer of the revenue, a gentleman who 
does his own business, together with that of the 
state. There I saw magnificence and taste, the 
entertainment being elegant enough. But 1 was 
mightily diverted with the ridiculous behaviour 
of the tax-gatherer himself, who, though the 
most plebeian of his class, assumed the man of 
quality: and his wife, though horribly ugly, 
affected the airs of a beauty; and ssid a thou- 
sand silly things, seasoned with the Biscayay 
accent, which rendered them stil more remarka- 
bly foolish. Besides, there were at table four or 
five children, with their tutor; so that you may 
easily conceive how I was diverted with this 
family supper.’ 
‘And I, gefitlemen,’ said Don Alexo Segiar, 
‘supped at the house of Arsenia the actress. 
We were six in all; Arsenia, Florimonda, with 
a coquette of her acquaintance, the Marquis of 
Zeneta, Don Juan of Moncada, and your humble 
servant. We spent the night in drinking and 
speaking bawdry Heavens' what pleasure! It 
is true, indeed, Arsenia and Florimonda have 
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act much genine, but their wantonness supplies 
wit 


the place of wit. They are merry, brisk, remp- 
ing creatures; and I love them a thousand times 
better than your precise women of sense.’ 


~G@e- 
CHAPTEB IV. 


How Gil Blos became acquainted with the valeds of 
the beaus. The admwable secret they imparted 
to hitn, of acquiring the reputation of a man of 
wit, af a small expense; and the singular oath 
ewhieh they obliged him to take. 
lor this manner did these lords continue the 

eonversation, until Don Matthias, whom, in the 

mean time, I helped to dress, was ready to go 
abroad. Then he bade me follow him; and all 
the beaus er set out for the tavern to which 

Don Fe o de Gamboa had proposed to con- 

ductthem. AsI walked in the rear, in company 

with three other valets, (for each of the cavaliers 
had one) I observed, not without wonder, that 

three domestics copied the air and manner 
of their respective masters. Having saluted them 
as their new comrade, they returned the civility; 
and one among them, after having observed me 
some minutes, said, ‘ Brother, I perceive that you 
bave never as yet served a young lord.’—‘ No, 
indeed,’ answered I; ‘it is not long since I came 
to Madrid.’—‘ So, I suppose,’ replied he, ‘you 
smell strong of the country; you seem timorous 
and awkward, and there is a stiffness in your 
behaviour: but no matter; we will soon polish 
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you, take my word.’—I am afraid you fintter 
me,’ saidI to him. ‘Not atall,’ he replied; ‘if 
you were the greatest blockhead in the universe, 
we shall be able to make you pass, you may de- 
pend upon it.’ 

This was enougi: to make me understand that 
my confederates were brave lads, and that I could 
not be in better hands, in order to become a pret- 

fellow. When we arrived at the tavern, we , 

ound an entertainment ready, which Signior Don 
Fernando had the precaution to bespeak in the 
morning; our masters sat down to table, and we 
stood ready to serve them: then they began to 
talk with such gayety, that I was delighted to 
hear them. I was very much diverted with 
their different characters, thoughts, and expres- 
sions; their fire, their sallies of imagination, made 
me believe them a new species of men! When 
the dessert was upon the table, we b tin a 
great number of bottles of the best Spanish 
wine, and left them, to go and dine by our 
selves in a little hall, where the cloth was laid 
’n purpose, 

I soon perceived that the knights, my com- 
panions, had more merit than I at imagined: 
they not only assumed the manners of their mas- 
ters, but even affected their very language; and 
these rascals succeeded so well, that (the quality 
air excepted) there was no difference; { admired 
their free and easy deportment; was charmed 
with their wit, and despaired of ever being so 
agreeable. The valet of Don Fernando (because 
lis master treated ours) performed the honours 
of the banquet; and, that nothing might be want- 
ing, called the landlord, saying, ‘Master Andrew 
BMantuano, give us ten bottles of your very best 
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wine, and, aceording to custom, add then to my 
mastcr’s bill.’—*‘ With all my heart,’ replied the 
landlord; ‘but, Mr. Gaspard, you know that 
Bignior Don Fernando owes me a. good many 
entertainments already; and if by your means | 
could touch a little money’—* Oh!’ said the valet, 
interrupting hin, ‘give yourself no trouble about 
what he owes you; I’ll answer for it, my master’s 
debts are as good as gold: it is true, indeed, some 
unmannerly creditors have seized our rents; but 
we shall obtain a replevy very soon, and then we 
shall discharge your bill without so much as ex- 
amining the articles.’ Mantuano brought the 
wine, notwithstanding the rents being seized; 
and we drank it in expectation of s replevy. It 
was a good jest to see us, every moment, toast- 
ing one another, under the surnames of our mas- 
tera: Don Antonio’s valet giving the name of 
Gamboa to Don Fernando’s servant, and Don 
Fernando’s footman honouring Don Antonio’s 
valet with that of Centelles; they called me Sil- 
va; and by degrees we got as drunk under those 
borrowed names as our mastera, to whom they 
properly belonged. 
Though | did not shine so much as my com- 
ions, they did not fail to express their appro- 
tion of me. ‘Silva,’ said one of the est 
among them, ‘we shall make something of thee, 
my friend: I perceive thou hast a fund of genius, 
but dost not know how to use it to advantage. 
The fear of speaking nonsense hinders thee from 
talking at a venture; and yet, by this alone, a 
thousand people now-a-days acquire the reputa- 
tion of wits. If thou hast a mind to shine, give 
the rein to thy vivacity, and indifferently risk 
every thing that comes uppermost. Thy blun- 
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ders will pass for 2 noble boldness; and -if, after 
having uttered a thousand impertinences, one 
witticism escapes thee, the silly things will be 
forgot, the lucky thought will be remembered, 
and the world will conceive a high opinion of thy 
merit. This is what our masters practise with 
such success; and what every man must do, 
who aspires to the reputation of a distinguished 
wit.’ , 

Besides that I was but too fond of passing for 
a fine genius, the secret which he disclosed 
to me seemed so easy, that I was resolved not ¢s 
neglect it. I put it instantly to the proof, and 
the wine I had drank contributed to its success; 
that is, I spoke at randem, and had the good 
fortune to throw out, among a great deal of non- 
sense, some flashes of wit, by which I acquired 
great applause. This coup d’eseai filled me with 
confidence: I collected all my vivacity to produce 
some bright sally, and chance befriended me ia 
the attempt. 

‘Well,’ said he who spoke to me in the street, 
‘don't you begin to get rid of your rust.’ Thou 
hast not been two hours in our company, and art 
already quite another man. Thou wilt improve 
visibly every day. See what it is tu serve peo 

le of quality: it elevates the mind; while the 

eing valet to citizens has a quite contrary 
effect.’ * Doubtless,’ answered I; ‘and therefore 
I will henceforth consecrate my service to the 
nobility.’ ‘ That’s nobly said!’ cried Don Fer- 
mando’s valet, half-seas over; ‘it does not belong 
to your citizens to possess such superior geniuses 
es weare. ‘Come, therefore, gentlemen,’ add- 
ed he, ‘let us take an oath never to serve such 
rapacailians, and swear te ii by the river Styx.’ 
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We laughed heartily at Gaspard’s conorit; which 
we approved of very much, and took the bur 
Jesque oath with our glasses in our hamnis. 

Thus we continued at table until our mastera 
were pleased to retire, which was about mid- 
night; .a circumstance-which my companions look- 
ed upon as an excess of sobriety. It is true, im 
deed, these young lords left the tavern in such 
good time, with a view to visit a famous 
coguette, who lived in the court end of the town, 

kept open house: for young men of pleasure 
by night as well as by day. She was between 
thirty and forty years old, still extremely hand- 


ble, and so consuramate in the art . 


some, 
of pleasing, that (it was said) she sold the re- 
mains of her beauty at a higher price than that 
which she had received for is first fruits. There 
were always in her house two or three other 
courtezans of the first rank, who contmbuted not 
a little to the t concourse of lords who fre- 

nted it. They went to play in the afternoon, 

supped, and spent the night in j 

and making merry. Here our masters staid ti 
morning, and we also, without feeling the time 
lie heavy on our hands; for while they diverted 
themselves with the mistresses, we amused our- 
selves with the maids; and at last departed all 
together at break of day, every one going to bed 
at his:own home. 

My master, getting up as usual ahout noon, 
dressed himself, and went out. IF followed him 
ta the house of Don Antonio Centelles, where 
we feand one Don Alwaro de Acunha, an old 
gentleman, and professed rake. All the young 
cae we had an ambition to become fine gen- 

put themselves under his tuition, by 
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which they were formed for pleasure, taught te 
makea figure in the world, and to spend their for+ 
tunes with a good grace; he himself being under 
no apprehension of squandering away his own, 
which was gone long ago. These three caval 
having saluted one another, Centelles said to my 
master, ‘Faith, Don Matthias, thou couldst not 
come at a better time; Don Alvaro is going to 
carry me to the house of a citizen who has invited 
the Marquis of Zenta and Don Juan de Moncado 
to dinner, and thou shalt be of the party.’ ‘ What 
is the name of this citizen?’ said Don Matthias. 
‘He is called Gregorio de Noriega,’ replied Don 
Alvaro; ‘and I will, in two words, give you a 
character of the man. His father, who is a rich 
jeweller, having gone abroad to negociate his 
affairs, left him the enjoyment of a large income; 
but Gregorio is a fool, who has a disposition 
prone to spend his estate; in doing which, he 
affects the beau, and would fain pase for a man 
of spirit, in despite of nature. As he begged me 
to take him under my direction, I govern him at 
resent; and I can assure you, gentlemen, he is 
in a fair way; his finances being already pretty 
well sunk.’ ‘I don’t at all doubt it,’ cried Cen- 
telles: ‘I see him already at the workhouse. 
Come, Don Matthias, let us make an acquaintance 
with him, that we may have some share in his ruin.* 
* With all my heart,’ replied my master; ‘I love 
dearly to see the fortune of these little upstart 
gentlemen overturned, because vainly pre- 
tend to rival usin splendour. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, ever gave me so much diversion as the 
i e of that publican’s son, who was, by 
his inclination for play, and: his vanity in 
aping the great, obliged to sell all, to his very 
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house.’ ‘Qh! as for him,’ said Don Antonio, 
“he deserves no compassion; for he is as great a 
coxcomb im his adversity as he was in high life.’ 
Centelles and my master repairmg with Don 
Alvaro to the house of G io de Noriega, 
Mogicon and I went thither also; both of us 
yavished to find a feast going forward, and to 
have an opportunity of contributing, on our 
parts, to the ruin of a citizen. As we went in, 
we perceived several people busy in dressing the 
dinner; and the ragouts they were preparing sent 
forth x savoury steam, that very much prepos- 
sessed the smell in favour of the taste. The 
Marquis of Zeneta and Don Juan of Moncado 
arrived; and the en‘ertainer seemed to be a great 
booby, who attempted in vain to assume the 
ing'’e of a beau, being a very bad copy of those 
excellent originals, or rather a downright sim. 
pleton, who affected an air of understanding. 
Imagine to yourself a man of this character in 
the midst of five wags, whose sole aim was to 
exercise their raillery upon him, and engage him 
in insupportable expense. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
Don Alvaro, after the first compliments, ‘I pre- 
sent to you Signior Gregorio de Noriega, as a 
complete cavaler. Berries a thousand 
excellent qualifications, he possesses an under- 
standing so exquisitely cultivated, that you can- 
mot take him amiss. He is equally strong on all 
subjects, from the most close and subtle logic 
down to the art of spelling”—‘Oh, now you 
flatter me,’ said the citizen, interrupting him 
with a very foolish laugh: ‘Signior Alvaro, [ 
may with more justice return the compliment; 
for you are, a8 One may say, a very draw-well of 


erudition.’—‘I had no design,’ replied Don Al. 
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vara, ‘to fish for such a genteel repartee; but, 
upon word, gentlemen, Signior Gregorio 
cannot fail of acquirimg great reputation m the 
world.’ ‘For my own part,’ said Don Antonio, 
‘what Iam most charmed with, and what I great. 
ly prefer to his knowledge in orthography, 1s the 
judicious choice he makes of his company: in- 
stead of confining himself to the conversation of 
citizens, he cultivates acquaintance with none 
but young lords, without giving himself any 
trouble about the expense attending it. There 
ia in this conduct an elevation of sentiment; and 
it may be called spending one’s money with taste 
and discernment.’ 

These ironical phrases were followed by a 
thousand more of the same sort, and poor Gre. 
gorio was spared by none of them; each of the 
beaus, in his turn, breaking his jest, the meaning 
of whichr the fool did not perceive: on the cone 
trary, he took every thing in a literal sense, and 
appeared very happy in his guests; nay, he seem- 
ed even pleased with being turned into ridicule; 
and, in short, served them as a butt during the 
whole time of dinner. They staid with him the 
remamling part of the day, and all night long, 
whilst we drank at discretion as well sa eay mee, 
ters; and by the time they took leave of the citi- 
nen, we were all in an excellent trim. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Gd Blas seta up for a man of gallaniry, and be 
comes aepuainted with a fine lady. 


Arrzn having refreshed myself with some 
heurs of sleep, I got up in good humour; and 
remembering the advice I had received from 
Melendez, went (my master not being yet awake) 
and presented my respects to the steward, whose 
vanity seemed not a hittle flattered with this in- 
stance of my regard. He received me very gra- 


ciously; and asked if I was not familiarized to the 


way of living practised among young noblemen. 
I replied, that though it was quite new to me as 
yet, I did not despair of being reconciled to it in 


And truly this happened very soon; for my 
humour and disposition suffered a thorough 
change. From being sedate and pensive, I be- 
came a brisk, blundering coxcomb; and the valet 
of Don Antonio complimented me on my meta- 
merphoeis; saying, that there was nothing now 
wanting to make me ijlustrious but an intrigue; 
which affirmed was absolately necessary to- 
ward finishing the character of a pretty fellow; 
all our comrades being beloved by some fine la- 
dy; and he alone being in possession of the good 
graces of no less than two women of quality. I 

lieved the rogue told a lie, and said to him, 
‘Monsieur Mogicon, to be sure, you are a hand- 
some young fellow, and have a deal of wit 
and merit; but I cannot conceive how ladies of 
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quality (especially as you don’t live among such 
can allow themselves to be charmed by a man 
your condition.’—‘ Why, truly,’ said he, ‘they 
don’t know who I am. I make all my conquests 
in the dress, and even in the name of my master. 
Pll tell you how: I dress myself like a young 
nobleman; I assume his behaviour, and go out.to 
take the air; I ogle all the women I see, until I 
meet with one who returns the leer; her I follow, 
and find means to speak with. I call myself Don 
Antonio de Centelles, and demand an assigna- 
tion; upon which the lady stands upon ceremony: 
I press her to comply; she yields, e¢ cxtera. By 
this conduct, my child,’ added he, ‘I have suc. 
ceeded in my intrigues; and I advise thee to fol- 
low my example.’ 

I was too ambitious of making a figure, not te 
listen ta this advice, and besides felt no aversion 
to a love intrigue: I therefore resolved to dis- 
guise myself like a young nobleman, and go in 

uest of amorous adventures; but as I durst not 
ss myself in our house, for fear of being ob- 
served, I took a rich suit of clothes from my 
master’s wardrobe, and making it up into a bun- 
die, carried it to the house of a little barber, a 
friend of mine, where I thought I could dress 
and undress with more convenience. There I 
adorned myself to the best of my power, the 
barber lending me a helping hand, in order to 
set me off; and when we imagined it was impos- 
sible tc. add any thing to my appearance, I walk- 
ed toward St. Jerome’s Meadow, from whence I 
was persuaded I should not return without hav- 
ing found some intrigue to my liking: but before 
I was obliged to go so far from home, I started 
on: of a very brilliant expectation. 
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As I was crossing a by-street, I saw a lady rich- 
ly dressed, and perfectly genteel, come out of a 
small house, and get into a hackney-coach that 
stood before the door; upon which, stopping 
short to gaze, I bowed to her in such a manner, 
as to inform her that I was not at all disgusted at 
her appearance; and she, to let me see she de- 
served my notice still more than I imagined, 
bifted up her veil for a moment, and presented a 
most agreeable countenance to my view: mean- 
while the coach drove off, and I remained in the 
street, not a little struck with this apparition. 
‘What a charming figure!’ said I to myself. 
*Bless me! this is just what I wanted to com- 

lete my character. If the two ladies who are in 
ove with Mogicon are as handsome as this, I 
pronounce him a lucky knave. I should be 
charmed with my fate, had I such 2 mistress.’ 

While I made these reflections, I cast my eyes 
by accident toward the house from whence I had 
seen this lovely creature come out, and perceiv- 
ed, at a parlour window, an old gentlewoman 
who beckoned me to come in. 

I flew into the house in an instant, and found, 
in a pretty handsome parlour, this venerable and 
discreet matron; who, taking me for a marquis at 
least, saluted me with great respect, saying, ‘¥ 
don’t at all doubt, Signtor, that you have con- 
ceived a very bad opinion of a woman who, with- 
out being acquainted with you, beckons you 
into her house; but perhaps you will think more 
favourably of me, when you shall know that I 
don’t treat every body in the same manner. But 
you, I suppose, are a court lord.’ ‘ You are not 
mistaken, ay soul,’ said 1, stretching out my 
right leg, posing my body on my left hips 
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*I am, without vanity, of one of the bes. families 
of Spain.’ ‘1 thought so, by your appearance,’ 
she replied; ‘and I own, I love to oblige people 
of quality: that is my foible. I observed you 
through the window, looking very earnestly (as 
I suppose) at a lady who had just parted from 
me. Have you a passion for her? tell me sim 
cerely.’? ‘Upon the faith of a courtier,’ answer 
ed I, ‘she has captivated me. I never saw any 
thing more tempting than that creature. Bring 
us together, my good mother, and depend upoa 
my acknowledgment: such good offices rendered 
to us grandees seldom pass unrecompensed.’ 

*E have already told you,’ replied the old germ - 
tlewoman, ‘that I am wholly devoted to people 
of quality, and delight in being useful to them. 
I adgiit into my house, for instance, certain ladies, 
whom the exteriors of virtue hinder from receiv- 
ing their gallants at home; therefore I accommo- 
date them with my house, in order to reconcile 
the warmth of their complexions with the rules 
of decency.’ ‘Very well,’ said I to her; ‘and I 
suppose you have granted that favour to the lady 
in question”? ‘No,’ she replied; ‘this lady is a 
young widow of quality, who wants a lover; but 
she is 0 nice in that particular, that I don’t know 
if you yourself will please her, notwithstanding 

_- your extraordinary merit: I have already presant- 

. ed te her three stout cavaliers, whom she treated 
with disdain.’ ‘Ad-zooks, my dear? eried L 

with an air of assurance, ‘thou hast no more to 

do, but to put me on the scent. I will give thee 

a good account of her, believe me. I long to 

have a téte-a-téte with a shy beauty, having never 

as yet met with one of that character.’ ‘ Well,’ 

said the old lady, ‘if you come hither to-morrow, 
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about this time, your curivsity may be satisfied.’ 
*I will not fail,’ answered I; ‘and we shall see 
whether or not a young nobleman, such as J, 
may taste the pleasure of a uest.’ 

I returned to the house of the little barber, 
without desiring any other adventures, but very 
impatient to see the issue of this. Next day, 
therefore, having been at great pains to set my- 
self off, I repaired to the old gentlewoman’s 
house, an hour before the appointment. ‘ Sig- 
nior,’ said she, ‘I see you are punctual, and am 
glad of it; for you will find it well worth your 
trouble. I have seen your young widow, and 
havé had some discourse with her about you. 
She has forbid me to speak; but I have concer 
ed such a friendship for you, that I cannot hold 
my tongae. You have had the good fortune to 


' make an impression on her heart, and will be 


happy very soon. Between you and me, the 
lady is a delicious morsel; her husband jived with 
her but a very short time; he fleeted away, as it 
were, like a shadow; so that she is as good as a 
maiden.’ The good matron, doubtless, meant 
one offfthose sprightly maidens, who know how 
to enjoy life without the enoumbrance of ma- 
trimony. 

In a little time, the heroine of the assignation 
arrived in a stage-coach, as she had done the 
day before, adorned with all the pomp of dress. 
As soon as she appeared in the hall, I began b 
five or six a-la-mode bows, accompanied wi 
their most fashionable contortions; after whioh, 
I approached her with a very familiar air, saying, 
‘My princess, behold a young nobleman who is 
enrept with your beauty. Your image, since 
yesterday, has incessantly presented itself to my 
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imagination, and expelled a dutchess, who iad 
begun to get footing in my heart.’ ‘The trb 
umph,’ answered she, taking off her veil, ‘is too 
lorious for me, and yet I do not perfectly enjoy 
it; for you young noblemen are prone to change; 
and your hearts, they say, more difficult to keep 
than quicksilver.’ ‘But, my queen,’ I replied, 
‘let us mind the present only, and let futurity 
shift for itself: you are handsome, and I amor 
ous; and, if you approve of my passion, let us 
engage without any further reflection, and em- 
bark like sailors, who think only of the pleasures, 
without perceiving the perils of their voyage.’ 

So saying, I threw myself, in a transport, at 
the feet of my nymph; and, the better to imitate 
the beaus, pressed Pes in a petulant manner, to 
make me happy. She seemed a little moved by 
my entreaties, but thought it was too soon to 
yield; therefore, pushing me gently from her, 
‘Hold,’ said she; ‘ you are too forward, and have 
the air of a libertine; I am afraid you are no bet- 
ter than a downright rake.’ ‘Q fie, madam!’ 
cried J, ‘sure you cannot hate what all ladies of 
fashion love: none but tradesmen’s wives exclaim 
against libertinism.’? You are certainly in the 
' right,’ she replied; ‘and I cannot resist such a 
convincing reason. It is ir vain, I find, to use 
grimace with noblemen like you, and the women 
must advance one half of the way. Know then 
your victory,’ added she, with an appearance of 
confusion, as if her modesty suffered in the con- 
fession: ‘you have inspired me with sentiments 
which I never felt before, and I want only to 
know who you are, that I. may determine to 
ehoose you for my lover. I believe you are a 
young lord, and moreover a man of honour. 
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But of this Iam not aseured; and howsoever I 
may be prepossessed in your favour, I am re- 
solved not to bestow my affection on a person 
unknown.’ 

It was then I remembered the expedient of 
Don Antonio’s valet, on the same occasion; and, 
after his example, having a mind to pass for my 
master, ‘Madam,’ said I to my widow, ‘I will not 
refuse to tell you my name, which J need not be 
ashamed to own, did you never hear of Don 
Matthias de Silva” ‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘I have 

- even seen him at the house of a lady, an acquaint- 
ance of mine.’ Although I was pretty well 
stocked with impudence, this answer disconcerted 
me a good deal; however, I recollected myself in 
an instant, and making an effort of genius to ex. 
tricate myself; ‘ Well, then, my angel,’ said I, 
‘you know a lord whom—I know also. Since 

ou must have it, I am one of the same family; 
tis grandfather married my grand uncle’s sister- 
in-law: so that you see we are very nearly related. 
My name is Don Cesar, and I am the only son 
of the illustrious Don Fernand de Ribera, who 
was slain fifteen years ago, in a battle that was 

_ fought on the frontiers of Portugal. I could 
describe the action, which was hellishly hot; but 
that would be losing the precious moments which 
love prompts us to employ in a more agreeable 
manner.’ 

After this discourse, I became more pressing 
and passionate; but all to little effect; the favours 
which my goddess bestowed upon me, only s€rv- 
ing to make me sigh after those which she re- 
fused; but though the barbarous creature got 
into her coach, that waited at the door, I went 
home very well satisfied with my good fortune, 
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dithough I was not yet perfectly happy. ‘tf,* 
said I to myself, «I have not been able to obtain 
the height of my wishes, is because my pnn 
cess is a lady of rank and delicacy, who thinks 
it indecent to yield to my transports during the 
first interview. The pride ef her birth has re. 
tarded my happiness; which, however, is only 
delayed for afew days.’ Not but that I had lke. 
Wise some suspicions, that the whole affair was 
a well-concerted trick. But I loved to consider 
it in the most favourable point of view, and te 
preserve the advantageous opinion I bad con 
ceived of the lady, with whom I had agreed to 
meet again next day; the hope of accom plisiing 
my wishes giving me a taste, by anticipation, 
the pleasures I expected to enjoy. 

With my fancy full of these smiling images, I 
returned to the house of my barber, where I 
changed my dress, and went to wait upon my 
master at a tennis-court, where I knew was. 
I found him engaged in play, ‘and even perceived 
that he had been lucky: for he was none of those 
phlegmatic gamesters, who enrich or ruin them- 
selves without changing a feature. In his pros 
perity, he was full of insulting raillery; but very 
morose, when fortune declared against him 
Leaving the tennis-court in great good humour, 
he went directly to the Prince’s Theatre, and I 
followed him to the playhouse door, where, giv- 
ing mea ducat, ‘Here, Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘since 
{ have been lucky, thou shalt feel the effects of 
it; go and enjoy thyself with thy companions; 
and, about midnight, come to me at the house 
of Arsenia, where I am to sup with Don Alexo 
Segiar.’ So saying, he went in; and I remained, 
thinking how I should spend my ducat according 
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, to the intention of the donor. “1 was not long in 
guspense. Clarino, Don Alexo’s valet, appeared 
all of a sudden, and I carried him to the next 
tavern, where we regaled ourselves till twelve 

| o’clock; and from thence ired together to 

| the house of Arsenia, where he was likewise or- 
| dered to rendezvous. A little lacquey opened 

the door, and introduced us into a parlour, where 
the waiting-women of Arsenia and Florimonda 

t sat together, laughing as if for a wager, while 

) . their mistresses entertained our masters above. 

j The arrival of two merry fellows, who had 

supped to their satisfaction, could not be disa- 
le to chambermaids, especially to those 
of the actresses; but what was my astonishment, 
when, in the person of one of them, I beheld 
my widow, my adorable widow, whom I believ- 
-ed a marchioness or countess! She seemed no 
less surprised at seeing her Don Cesar de Ribera 
metamorphosed into the valet de chambre of a 
bean: however, we observed one another with- 
out being disconcerted; and both, at one time, 
” were seized with such a violent inclination to 
laugh, that we could not help indulging it. Af- 
ter which Laura (so was my mistress called) 
taking me aside, while Clarino made up to her 
companion, very graciously presented her hand, 
saying, softly, ‘Take it, Don Cesar; instead of 
reproaching, let us compliment one another, my 
friend; you performed your part to admiration, 
and I did not behave amiss in mine. What say 
you? confess that you took me for one of those 
fine ladies of quality,who amuse themselves with 
intrigues.’ ‘it is true,’ answered I; ‘ but whoso- 
ever you are, my queen, I have not changed my 
sentiments with my dress: I beg you will accept 
Vox. I. Q 16 
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my services, and allow the valet de chambre of 
Don Matthias to finish that which Don Cesar 
had so happily begun.’ ‘ Yes,’ said she; ‘I love 
thee still better in thy own character, than in 
that of another: thou art just such a man as I am 


a woman; and that is the strongest approbation I ° 


can bestow. [I therefore receive thee into the 
crowd of my adorers; we shall have no more oc- 
casion for the misery of the old woman; for thou 
mayest come hither with the utmost freedom: we 
ladies of the stage live without constraint, and 
helter-skelter with the men. The effects of this 
communication are sometimes very visible in- 
deed; but the town laughs at them; and our busi- 
hess, thou knowest, is to divert it.’ 

Here we broke off, because there were others 
present, and the conversation became general, 
sprightly, joyous, and full of palpable double en- 
é Every one bore a part; Arsenia’s msid 
in particular, my lovely Laura, shone very much, 
and showed a good deal more wit than virtue. 
On the other hand, our masters and the actresses 
often burst out into long fits of laughter, which 
we overheard; and from which we concluded, 
that their discourse was much of the same stamp 
with our own. If all the fine things which were 
said that night at Arsenia’s had been committed 
to writing, they would have composed, I believe, 
a treatise very instructive for youth. In the mean 
time, the hour of retreat, that is, the dawn, ar 
rived, and we were obliged to part. Clarino 
followed Don Alexo, and I went home with Dea 
Matthias. ° 
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CHAPTER VI. ° 


The conversation of some noblemen, about the glay- 
ers of the Prince’s company. 


Taar day, while my master was dressing, he 
received a billet from Don Alexo Segiar, desiring 
his company at his house, whither he went; and 
found with him the M is of Zeneta, and ano- 
ther young nobleman of a good mien, whom I 
hed never seen befores ‘Don Matthias,’ said 
Segiar to my master, presenting the unknown 
cavalier, ‘this is Don Pompeio de Castro, a rela- 
tion of mine, who has been at the court of Por- 
tugal almost from his infancy: he arrived at Ma- 
drid last night, and will set out to-morrow for 
Lisbon; eo that, as he can spare me only one day, 
Iam resolved to enjoy the precious opportunity; 
and, in order to make it the more agreeable to 
him, have called you and the Marquis of Zeneta 
to my assistance.’ Upon this, my master and 
Don Alexo’s kinsman embraced and compliment- 
ed one another; and I was much pleased with the 
discourse of Don Pompeio, who seemed to have 
a great share of judgment and penetration. 

Having dined at Segier’s, these ‘noblemen 
amused themselves at cards, till the hour of going 
to the play; and then went all together to the 
Prince’s Theatre, to see a new tragedy, entitled, 
The Queen of Carthage. After the representa- 
tion of the piece, they returned, and supped 
where they hac dined. The conversation, at 
first, turned on the piece they had seen perform 
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ed, and afterwards upon the actors. ‘ As for the 
work itself,’ cried Don Matthias,’ ‘I have no great 
opinion of it; it makes Eneas still more insipid 
than he is represented in the Eneid; but every 
body mf&ist agree it was divinely played. What 
says Signior Don Pompeio? he does not seem to 
be of my way of thinking.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
that cavalier, smiling, ‘1 fave perceived you so 
much charmed with your players, and, in par- 
ticular, with your actresses, that I ought‘not to 
be so bold as to signify my dissent from your 
opinions.’ ‘You are much in the right,’ said 
Don Alexo in a jocular manner; ‘your censures 
will be very unseasonable} here; and you ought 
to show some respect for our actresses before us, 
who are the trumpets of their reputation. As 
we drink with them every day, we can do no 
less than warrant them perfect in their vocation, 
and even give them certificates, if there should 
be occasion for it.’ ‘I do not at all doubt it,’ 
answered his relation, ‘and dare say you would 
do the ‘same for their morals, 30 much are you 
their friends.’ 

‘ Your comedians at Lisbon,’ said the Marquis 


of Zeneta, with a sneer, ‘are, doubtless, much 


better than ours.’ ‘ Yes, certainly,’ replied Don 
Pompeio; ‘at least there are some of them who 
have no defect.’ ‘And these,’ resumed the 
Marquis, ‘may depend upon your certificate.’ 
‘I have no connexion with them,’ said Don 
Pompeio; ‘and as I never enter into their parties 
of pleasure, can judge of their merit without 
prejudice. But doyou really,’ added he, ‘think 
your company so excellent?—‘No, faith!’ said 
the Marquis; ‘I believe no such thing: and pro- 
vided you give me leave to defend a very small 
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number of the players, I will willingly give up all 
the rest. Wont you allow that she who played 
the part of Dido, is an admirable actress? did she 
not represent that queen with all the dignity and 
e which is conformable to the idea we have 
of her? and did you not admire her art in engag- 
ing the mind of the spectator, and making him 
feel the emotions of all those passions that are 
expressed? She may be said to be consummately 
skilled in all the refinements of declamation.’— 
‘I agree,’ said Don Pompeio, ‘that she knows 
how to awake and touch the passions of the 
audience; no player had ever more feeling, and, 
on the whole, her representation is very fine; 
but she is far from being a perfect actress: I was 
shocked with two or e things in her per- 
formance. When she would express surprise, 
she rolls her eyes in such an extravagant manner, 
as very ill becomes the deportment of a princess. 
Add to this, that in raising her voice, which is 
naturally low, she corrupts the sweetness of it, 
and produces a very disagreeable croaking: be- 
sides, in more places than one, she gave reason 
to suspect that she did not very well understand 
her part; but, however, I am inclined to impute 
this rather to inattention than want of capacity.’ 
‘By what I can see,’ said Don Matthias to the 
eritic, ‘you will scarce write a panegyric on our 
actresses.’ ‘Pardon me,’ replied Don Pompeio, 
‘I can discover great talents through their de- 
fects. I own, I was enchanted with that actress 
who performed the part of a chambermaid in the 
interludes; she has a fine genius, treads the stare 
gracefully, and every witticism she utters is sea- 
soned with a sarcastic smile, full ef charms, which 
very much enhances the value of what is said. 
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She may, indeed, be blamed for indulging hes 
fire, sometimes, a little too ‘much, and trans- 
gressing the bounds of modest assurance: but 
we must not be too severe; and J could only wials 
that she would correct one bed habit she has 
contracted. Oftdmes, in the middle of a serious 
scene, she interrupts the performance all of a 
sudden, by yielding to a silly desire of laughing, 
with which she is seized You’ll say she is ap- 
plauded by the pit, even at these times: there, E 
own, she is lucky.’ 7 

“Well, what do you thmk of the men?’ said 
the Marquis, interrapting him; ‘surely you'll 
charge them full volley, wince you have been 20 
unmerciful to the women.’ ‘No,’ said Don Pom. 
peio, ‘I think you have some promising young 
actors; and am particularly pleased with that fat 
comedian who acted the part of Dido’s prime 
minister: he repeats very naturally, and declaims 
just as they do in Portugal.’ ‘If he can please 
you,’ said Segiar, ‘you must be charmed with 
the action of him who played the part of Zneas. 
Js not he a great comedian? an original” ‘ Very 
original,’ replied the critic; * his cadence is quite 
peculiar, and his tones abundantly shrill: he al- 
most always deserts nature; hurries over the 
words which contains the sentiment, and places 
the emphasis where it should not be; makin 
pauses even on articles and conjunctions. He dj- 
verted me very much; particularly when he ex. 
pressed to his confidant the violence he did him- 
self in aband@ning the princess; never was grief 
more comically expressed.’ ‘Softly, cousin,’ 
replied Don Alexo; ‘thou wilt make us believe, 
by and by, that there is not a great deal of taste 
at the court of Portugal. Dost thou know that 
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the actor of whom we speak is reckoned a pho- 
nix? Didst thou not hear what claps of “pp 
he obtained? A plain proof that he is far from 
being contemptible.’ ‘ That is no proof at all,’ 
answered Don Pompeio: ‘Gentlemen,’ added he, 
let us not, I beg of you, lay any stress upoh the 
applause of the pit, which is often bestowed 
very ly; nay, more seldom on true 
merit than on false, as Phzdrus observes, by an 
ingenious fable, which I beg leave to repeat. 
Here it is: 

‘ The inhabitants of a certain city being assem- 


bled in public to see pantomimes, there was, . 


among the performers, a favourite actor whom 
they applauded every moment. This buffoon 
having a mind to close the scene with a new kind 
of representation, appeared alone upon the stage, 
stooped down, covered his head with his cloak, 
and squeaking like a pig, acquitted himself so 
well, that the audience actually imagined he had 
one under his clothes: they ordered him therefore 
to strip; which he having done, and nothing ap 
pearing, the whole assembly thundered applause 
A peasant, who happened to be one of the spec- 
tators, shocked at these expressions of admire- 
tion, cried—*‘ Gentlemen, you have little cause 
te be charmed with that buffoon, who is not such 
af: exquisite actor as you imagine: I can play the 
pig better than he; and, if you doubt it, come 
ither again to-morrow at this hour.” The peo- 
ple, prepossessed in favour of their pantomimes, 
reassembled next day in greater numbers, rather 
to hiss the peasant than see what he could do. 
The two rivals appearing on the stage, the buf- 
fuon began, and was applauded more than ever: 
then the countryman stooping in his turn, and 
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muffling his head in his cloak, pinched the ear of 
areal pig, which he held under his arm, and 
made it squeak most piercingly: nevertheless, 
the audience gave the preference to the panto- 
mime; and hooted the peasant, who all of a sud. 
den producing the pig to the spectators, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,’’ said he, ‘it is not me whom you hiss, 
but this poor pig himself; such excellent judges 
you are!’ ”” 

‘Cousin,’ said Alexo, ‘ thy fable is too severe: 
but notwithstanding thy pig, we will not give up 
our opinion. Let us change the discourse,’ add- 
ed he; ‘I am tired of this subject. So, thou wilt 
depart to-morrow, in spite of my desire to enjoy 
thy company a little longer”? ‘I wish I could 
make a longer stay at Madrid,’ replied his kins- 
man, ‘but it is not in my power. I have told 
you already, that I came to the court of Spain 
about an affair of state; and, at my arrival yester- 
day, had an audience of the prime munister, 
whom I shall see again to-morrow morning; im- 
mediately after which, I shall set out on my re- 
turn to Lisbon.’ ‘Thou art become altogether 
Portuguese,’ said Segiar, ‘and, in all likelihood, 
will never return to live in Madrid.’ ‘1 believe 
I shall not,’ answered Don Pompeio; ‘for I am 
so happy as to be beloved by the King of Portu- 
gal, and enjoy a great deal of pleasure at his 
court: but, notwithstanding his kindness to me, 
would you believe that I have been on the point 
of quitting his dominions for ever?’ ‘Pray tell 
us the reason,’ said Don Alexo. ‘ With all my 
heart,’ answered Don Pompeio; ‘and, at the 
same titre, I will relate the story of my life.’ 
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CHAPTER VIL 
The History of Don Pompeio De Castro. 


“Don Alexo,’ added he, ‘knows, that while 1 
was yet a boy, I resolved to carry arms; and that, 
seeing our own country in profound peace, I 
went to Portugal, from whence I passed over 
into Africa with the Duke of Braganza, who gave 
me employment in the army under his command. 
Being a younger brother, of very small fortune, 
I was under a necessity of signalizing myself in 
such a manner as to attract the notice of the 
general; and did my duty so well, that the duke 
promoted and put me in a condition to serve 
with honour. After a long war, the issue of 
which you all know, I attached myself to the 
court; and the king, upon the recommendation 
of the general officers, gratified me with a con- 
siderable pension. Sensible of this monarch’s 
generosity, I lost no occasion of manifesting my 
gratitude by my assiduity; and was always in 
attendance at those hours in which people are 
permitted to pay their respects; by which be- 
haviour, I insensibly acquired the love of that 
prince, who honoured me with new favours. _ 

‘Having one day distinguished myself at the 
ring, and a bull-fight that preceded it, the whole 
court commended my strength and address; and 
when I returned home, loaded with applause, ! 
found a billet, importing, that a lady, the con- 
quest of whom ought to flatter me more than all 
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the honour I had that day acquired, wanted to 
converse with me; and that I should, in the twi- 
light, repair to a certain place that was described. 
This letter gave me more pleasure than all the 
praise I had received; and F imagined that the 
person who wrote it, must be a lady of the first 
quality. You may easily that I flew to the 
rendezvous, where an old woman being in wait- 
ing, to serve as a guide, introduced me, by a 
little garden-door, into a great house, and shut 
the in a rich closet, saying, ‘* Stay here, until I 
inform my mistress of your arrival.” I perceived 
& great many curious things in this closet, which 
was enlightened by a great number of wax-can- 
dies; but my sole view in considering its magnifi- 
cence, was to confirm myself in the opinion I 
had already conceived of the lady’s rank. If all 
that I saw seemed to assure me she was a person 
of the first ty, when she appeared, I was 
convinced of it, by her noble and majestic air: 
nevertheless, I was mistaken. 

*¢ Signior Cavalier,”’ said she, ‘after the ad- 
vances I have made, it would be ridiculous te 
conceal the tender sentiments I have for you; 
which, however, were not inspired by that merit 
you have this day shown before the whole court; 
that only has hastened the discovery; for I have 
scen you more than once, and inquired into your 
character; which pleases me so much, that fF de- 

° termined to follow my inclination. Do not ima- 
gine,” added she, ‘that you have made a con- 
quest of some duchess: I am no other than the 
widow of a simple officer of the king’s guards: 
put what makes your victory still more glorious, 

| .* the erence I give you to one of the great- 
est lordsof the kingdom. The Duke of Almeyda 
\ 
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is in love with me, and spares nothing to inflame 
me with a mutual passion; but hitherto he has 
deen unsuccessful, and I suffer his addresses only 
threugh vanity.” 

‘Though I found by her discourse T had to do 
with a coquette, I thought myself very much 
obliged to fortune for this adventure. Donna 
Hortensia (so was the lady called) was still in the 

rime of youth; and I was dazzled with her 
ty: besides, she offered me the possession 
of a heart which would not yield tothe addresses 
ofaduke. What a trinmph was this for a young 
Spanish cavalier! 1 accordingly threw myself at 
her feet, thanked her for her goodness, said all 
that a man of gallantry could utter on such an 
occaagion, and she had reason to be satisfied with 
the transports of my gratitude. We parted the 
best friends in the world, after having agreed to 
see one another every night on which she should 
be disengaged from the Duke of Almeyda, and 
this she promised to advertise me of punctually; 
in which she did not fail; so that, in a word, 1 
became the Adonis of this new Venus. 

‘But the pleasures of life are far from being 
eternal! Whatever measures the lady could take 
to conceal our correspondence from my rival, he 
did not fail to get notice of the whole of whiat it 
was s0 much our interest to keep from his know- 
ledge. A malecontent chambermaid informed 
him of the affair; and that lord, naturally gene- 
rous, but withal haughty, jealous, and passionate, 
was incensed at my presumption: rage and jea- 
lousy took possession of his soul; and following 
the dictates of his fury, he resolved to avenge 
himself of me in an infamous manner. One night, 
while I war with Hortensia, he waited for me at 
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the little garden-door, attended by all his foot- 
men, armed with clubs; and as soon as I came 
out, making these wretches seize me, ordered 
them to cudgel me to death. ‘* Strike,” said 
he; “and let the audacious villain perish under 
your hands; for so Iam resolved to punish his 
Insolence.” He had no sooner spoke these 
words, than his people assaulted me all together, 
and gave me so many blows, that I lay stretched 
upon the ground without sense or motion: after 
which they retired with their master, who had 
regaled himself with this cruel execution, and I 
remained as they left me during the rest of the 
night. At break of day, some people happened 
to pass, and perceiving still some life in me, 
were so charitable as to carry me to the house of 
a surgeon: luckily my wounds were not mortal, 
and I fell into the hands of a skilful artist, who 
made a perfect cure of me in two months; at the 
end of which time I repaired again to court, and 
resumed my former way of living; save that I 
neven went back to Hortensia, who on her part 
took no step to see me again, because the duke, 
on these terms, had pardoned her infidelity. 

‘My adventure being universally known, and 
nohody suspecting my courage, every one was 
astonished to see Fie as tranquil as if I had not 
received an affront; for I imparted my thoughts 
to no man breathing, and seemed to be void of 
all resentment; so that people did not know what 
to think of my feigned insensibility. Some be- 
lieved that, notwithstanding my courage, the 
rank of my antagonist kept me in awe, and 
obliged me to digest the injury; others, with 
More reason, suspected my silence, and looked 
spon the p le appearance I put on, as a 
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deceitful calm. Of this opimion was the king, 
who did not think me a person that would leave 
such an outrage unpunished; but believed that I 
would not fail to revenge myself as soon as [ 
could find a favourable opportunity. That he 
might know whether or not he guessed my senti- 
ments aright, he called me one fy into his closet, 
where he said, ‘‘ Don Pompeio, I know the ac- 
cident which has happened to you; and am, I 
confess, surprised at your tranquillity, which 
must certainly be dissimulution.” ‘Sire,’ I re- 
pled, “I know not who was the aggressor, having 
been attacked in the dark by peo le unknown; 
so that I must console myself for the misfortune 
as wellas I can.”—‘*No, no,” said the king, 
“ you must not think to dupe me with that eva- 
gion, which is all dissembled: Ihave been in- 
formed of the whole affair ; the Duke of Almeyda 
has given you a mortal affront. You are a gen- 
tleman and a Castilian; and I know what these 
qualities oblige you to do. You have formed a 
resolution to avenge yourself. Communicate 
our scheme to me; I insist upon it—and don’t 
Be afraid that you shall have cause to repent of 
making me your confidante.” 
‘* Since your Majesty,” answered I, ‘‘ com- 
mands it, I will discover my sentiments. Yes, 
Sire, I intend to take vengeance for the affront I 
have suffered. Every one who bears the name 
of a gentleman, is accountable for it to his family 
You know the unworthy treatment I have re 
seived; and I purpose to assassinate the Duke of 
Almeyda, to revenge myself in a manner suitable 
éo the offence. I will plunge a poniard in his 
breast, or shoot him through the head, and es- 
sape, if I can, intoSpain. This is my desigr ’ 
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$* It is a violent one,” said the king; “‘nevegthe- 
less, I cannot condemn it, after the cruel outrage 
which the Duke of Almeyda has committed upon 
you: he is worthy of the chastisement you re- 
serve for him; but do not execute your enter 
prise in a hurry. Leave it to me to find out an 
expedient for bringing you to an accommoda- 
tion.” ‘Ah, Sire!” cried I, very much cha- 
grined; ‘‘why do you oblige me to reveal 
secret? What expedient can—” ‘‘If I don’t 
find one to your satisfaction,” said he, interrupt- 
ing me, “you may put your resolution in prao- 
tice. I don’t intend to abuse the confidence you 
have reposed in me, and will by no means betray 
your honour: so that you may make yourself easy 
on that score.” 

‘I was greatly at a loss to know in what maa- 
ner the king pretended to terminate this affair in 
an amicable manner: and this is the method he 
took. In a private conversation with the Duke 
of Almeyda, “My lord,” said he, “you have 
injured Don Pompeio de Castro; and as you are 
not ignorant of his being a man of illustrious 
birth, and a gentleman whom I love on account 
of his faithful services, you ought to give him 
satisfaction.” ‘1 am not of a humour to refuse 
it,” answered the duke; ‘‘if he complains of my 
wrath, I am ready to do him justice in the field.” 
**You must give him another sort of reparation,” 
replied the king. ‘A Spanish gentleman un- 
derstands the point of honour too well, to fight 
openly with a secret assassin. I can give thee 
no other name; and you cannot expiate the 
mdignity of your action any other way, than by 
presenting your enemy with a cane, and submit- 
ling to a retaliation.” ‘<Q Heavens!” cried tx 
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Suke; “what, Sire! would you have a man of my 
rank condesceud to humble himself before a sim- 
ple cavalier, and allow himself to be caned?”"—~ 
“No,” replied the:monarch; “I will make Don 
Pompeio promise that he will not strike you. 
Only ask pardon for the violence you committed, 
and present him with a cane—that is all I expect 
of you.” ‘And that is too much to expect 
from me, Sire,” said the duke interrupting him 
hastily; “I will rather continue exposed to the 
secret shafts of his revenge.” ‘‘ Your life is dear 
to me,” said the king; ‘‘and my desire is, that 
this affair may have no bad consequences. To 
bring it to a conclusion the less disagreeably for 
you, I will be the only witness to that satisfac- 
tion which I insist on your making to the Span- 
39 
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** The king had occasion for all his power over 
the duke, to bring him to this mortifying conde- 
scension. However, he succeeded; and after- 
wards sending for me, recounted the discourse 
he had with my enemy, and asked if I would be 
matisfied with the reparation agreed upon ke- 
tween them. I answered in the affirmative, and 
gave my word and honour, that far from striking 
the offender, I would not even accept of the cane 
he should present to me. Things being regulated 
in this manner, the duke and I, one day, went at 
a certain hour to the king, who, shutting himself 
up with us in the closet, “Come,” said he tothe ! 
duke, “acknowledge your fault, and deserve to | 
be forgiven.” Upon this my enemy made bis 
apology, and presented me with the cane which 
he in his hand. ‘Don Pompeio,”? said the 
monarch to me that instant, take the cane, apd 
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at mot my presence hinder you from sati 

your injured honour: I acquit you of the promise 
you made, not to strike the duke.” ‘*No, Sir,” 
answerec I, ‘it is sufficient that he submits to be 
beaten; an injured Spaniard asks no more.”— 
‘‘ Well,” replied the king, ‘‘since you are con- 
tented with that satisfaction, you may now enjoy 
the privilege of a regular process: measure your 
swords, and determine your quarrel like men of 
honour.” ‘It is what I ardently desire!” cried 
the Duke of Almeyda, with precipitation, ‘ and 
that alone is capable of consoling me for the 
shameful condescension IF have made.” 

*So saying, he went away, full of rage and 
confusion; and two hours after sent to let me 
know that he waited for me in a private place. 
Thither I repaired, and found that lord in a 
humour to fight heartily. He was not quite 
forty, and wanted neither courage nor skill; so 
that the match was pretty equal. ‘Come, Don 
Pompeio,” said he, ‘let us decide our difference 
here: both of us ought to be exasperated to the 
highest pitch; you, forthe treatment you have re- 
ceived at my hands; and I for having asked your 

. pardon.”” With these words he drew upon me so 
suddenly, that I had no time to make any reply, 
and pushed with great vigour. But I had the 
fortune to parry all his thrusts, and attacked 
im in my turn, when I found I had to do with an 
antagonist who knew how to defend as well as 
to assault; and I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened, if he had not made a false step in retreat- 
ing, and fallen backward. I stopt immediately, 
and bid him get up; and he answered, *‘ Why de 
you spare me? I am injured by your pity.” ‘J 
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will not wrong my glory so much,” said I, “as 
to take the advantage of your misfortune; get up 
once more, and let us fight it out.” 

‘Don Pompe,” said he, rising, ‘‘after this 
instance of your generosity, honour will not per- 
mit me to use my sword against you. What 
would the world say of me should I kill you? T 
should be looked upon as a coward, who haxcl 
taken the life of a person who had it in his 
power to deprive me of mine. I can, tuerefore 
no longer fight against you, and I feel the warm 
transports of gratitude succeed those furious 
emotions which reigned within my breast. Don 
Pompeio,” added he, ‘‘let our mutual hatred 
cease: let us even go further, and be friends.””— 


| 
| 
*¢ Ah, my lord,” cried I, ‘‘I embrace the agree- 
| 
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able proposal with joy! I vow the most sincere 
friendship; and, as the first proof, promise never 
to set foot within the door of Donna Hortensia, 
even though she should desire to see me.”— 
‘It is I,” said he, **who must yield that lady 
§ you; you have a juster title to her, since her 
tnclination is fixed upon you.”—*No, no,” cried 
J, interrupting him, ‘‘you love her; and the 
favours which she might bestow on me, would 
give you pain: I sacrifice them, therefore, to 
your repose.”—‘*Ah, too generous Castilian!” 
replied the duke, locking me in his arms, ‘‘I am 
charmed with your sentuments! What remorse 
do they produce within me! With what grief, 
with what shame do I reflect on the outrage you 
received! The satisfaction I gave you in the king’s 
closet seems now too slight; I will make a better 
reparation for the injury; and in order te efface 
the dishonour of it entirely, I offer one of my 
pieces to you in marriage; she is a rich heiress, 
Vox. I. R 17 
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not yet fifteen, and still more beautiful than 
young.” 

‘I made my compliments to the duke in such 
expressions of acknowledgment, as the honour 
of entering into his alliance inspired; and in a 
very few days married his niece. The whole 
court congratulated him on his generosity to a 
gentleman whom he had covered with ignominy; 
and my friends rejoiced with me, on the happy 
conclusion of an adventure which seemed to 
promise a more melancholy issue. Since that 
time, gentlemen, I live agreeably at Lisbon, be- 
loved by my wife, of whom I am still fond: the 
Duke of Almeyda gives me every day fresh 
proofs of his friendship; and I dare boast of be- 
ing pretty well with the king of Portugal, the 
importance of this my journey to Madrid, which 
T undertook by his order, being a sufficient evi- 
dence of his esteem.’ 


-6Se- 
CHAPTER VIIL 


By what accident Gil Blas was obliged to seek a 
new place. 


Suca was the story that Don Pompeio re- 
counted, and which the valet of Don Alexo and 
I overheard, although they had taken the pre- 
caution of sending us away before it was begun: 
but, instead of retiring, we stopped at the door, 
which we had left half open, and from thence 
Jost not a word of what was said. After this, 
the noblemen set in to drinking, but their de- 
bauch did not last till day; because Don Pompcio, 
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who was to attend the prime minister in the 
morning, was very desirous of a little rest. Ac- 
cordingly, the uis of Zeneta and my master 
embraced that cavalier, bid him adieu, and left 
him with his kinsman. 

We went to bed, for this time, before morn; 
and Don Matthias, when he awaked, invested 
me with a new employment. ‘Gil Blas,’ said he, 
‘take paper and ink, and write two or three let- 
ters, which I will dictate; henceforward, thou 
art my secretary.’—‘ Good!’ said I to myself, 
‘another addition to my functions. As a lacquey, 
I follow my master every where; as a valet de 
chambre, help him to dress; and write under 
him as his secretary. Heaven be praised! I act, 
like Hecate, in a threefold capacity.’—‘ Thou 
dost not know,’ added he, ‘what I am about, 
which is briefly this—but be secret, for thy life 
shall answer it. As I sometimes meet with people 
who boast of their good fortune in love-intrigues, 


. fam resolved, in order to excel them all, to have 


always in my pocket feigned letters from women, 
which I will read on such occasions. This will 
afford me some diversion; and, more happy than 
those of my fellows, who acquire conquests onl 
for the pleasure of making them public, I will 
publish those which I have not the trouble 
to make: but remember to disguise thy hand ix 
sich a manner, as that the billets may not appear 
to be written by the same person.’ 

Upon this, I took paper, pen, and ink, and sat 
down to obey Don Matthias, who at first dictated 
a love-letter in these terms: 


‘You was not to-night at the place of assigna- 
tion. Ah, Don Matthias! what can you say to 
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justify yourself? How much have [ been mis. 


taken, and how well have I-been punished for 
having the vanity to think that you would sacri- 
fice all the amusements and business of the gay 
world to the pleasure of seeing 


Donna Crana MeEnpvoza.” 


The next billet he made me write, was in the 


name of a lady who preferred him to a prince;: 


and the last, from one who told him, that if she 
was sure of his discretion, she would make a 
voyage with him to the Island of Cythera. He 
was not satisfied with having dictated these fine 
epistles; he. obliged me also to subscribe them 
with the names of ladies of quality. Upon which, 
I could not help observing, that I thought it a 
ticklish affair; but he desired me to keep ny 


advice to myself, until he should have occasion - 


to ask it. I was therefore obliged to execute his 
commands in silence. This being done, he got 
up, dressed, put the letters in his pocket, and 
went out; and I followed him to the house of 
Don Juan de Moncada, who had invited five or 
six ge tlemen of his friegds to dinner. 

The entertainment was sumptuous; and mirth, 
the best ingredient in all banquets, reigned dur. 
ing the repast. All the guests contributed to en- 
liven the conversation; some by raillery, and 
others by recounting exploits of which they them- 
selves were the heroes. My master, unwilling to 
lose such a fair opportunity of profiting by the 
Jetters he had made me wnite, read them aloud, 
with such an air of assurance, that (his secretary 
excepted) every body seemed to believe them 

nuine. Among the gentlemen before whom 

was guilty of this effrontery, there was one 
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Don Lope de Velasco, a very sedate man; who, 
instead of rejoicing, like the rest, at the success 
of tne reader, coldly asked, if the conquest of 
Donna Clara had cost him dear. ‘ Almost less 
than nothing,’ replied Don Matthias: ‘she made 
all the advances. Having seen me in the park, 
I happened to please ber: upon which I was fol- 
lowed. by her order; and, as soon as she learned 
who I was, she wrote to me, appointing an as- 
signation at her house in the night, when all the 
family should be a-bed. I obeyed the summons, 
and was introduced to her apartment. I am too 
much of a gentleman to tell what followed.’ 

At this laconic detail, the lord of Velasco 
changed countenance; and it was not difficult to 
perceive what concern he had in the lady in, 

uestion. ‘ All these billets,’ said he, darting a 
furious look at my master, ‘are absolutely false, 
and especially that which you boast of having 
received from Donna Clara de Mendoza, than 
whom there is not a more chaste young lady in 
Spain. A gentleman, no ways your inferior either 
in birth or personal merit, has done every thing 
in his power, during tWo whole years, to make 
an impression on her heart; and scarce has he 
been able to obtain the most innocent favours; 
though he has reason to flatter himself, that, if 
she was capable of ranting any other kind of 
indulgence, it would be to him alone.’—‘ Hey- 
dey! who says any thing to the contrary” said 
Don Matthias, with an air of raillery. ‘I agree 
with you that she is a lady of honour; and, for- 
my part, Iam a young fellow of honour; conse- 
quently you ought to believe, that nothing which 
was not very honourable passed between us.’— 
‘Ah! this is too much,’ crisd Don Lope, inter- 
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rupting him; ‘jesting apart, you are .an impostor. 


Donna Clara never made an assignation with you 
at night; and J will not suffer you to blacken her 
reputation. I shall say no more at 3 
Having thus expressed himself, he looked sternly 
at the whole company, and retired in such a 
manner, as to make me believe that this affair 
would have very bad consequences. My master, 
who was brave enough for a lord of his character, 
despising the threats of Don Lope, * What a fool 
there is!’ cried he, bursting into a fit of laughter; 
‘your knights-errant pretend only to maintain 
the beauty of their mistresses; but he, .forsooth, 
must vindicate the chastity of his. Now this, to 
me, seems still more extravagant.’ 

Velasco’s retreat, which was in vain opposed 
oy Moncado, did not at all disturb the banquet; 
the cavaliers, without taking much notce of it, 
continued their mirth, and did not part till next 
morning at five o’clock, when my master and-1 
went home to bed. I was overwhelmed with 
drowsiness, and hoped to enjoy a good sleep; 
but I reckoned without my host, or rather with- 
out our porter, who came and wakened me an 
hour after, telling me that there was a young 
man at the gate, who wanted to speak with me. 
‘ Ah, curse thee fora porter!’ cried I, yawning’; 
‘dost thou consider that I have just now got to- 
bed? Tell the young man that I nm asleep, and 
bid him return at another time.’—‘He must 
speak with you instantly,’ replied he; ‘for he 
assures me that the affair will admit of no delay.’ 
At these words 1] got up; and putting on my 
breeches and doublet only, went to "the door, 
cursing all the way. ‘Friend,’.said I to the 
voung man who waited for me, ‘let me know, 
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if you please, what pressing affair procures me the 
honour of seeing you so early in the morning.’ — 
‘I have,’ answered he, ‘a letter for Don Mat- 
thias, to be delivered into his own hand. He 
fnust read it immediately, for it is of the utmost 
consequence to him: I beg you will therefore 
show me into his chamber.’ Thinking it treated 
of some very important affair, I took the liberty 
of waking my master. ‘1 ask pardon,’ said I to 
him, ‘for interrupting your repose; but the im- 
portance — ‘What would’st thou have” cried 

e hastily: upon which the young man who ac- 


companied me said, ‘My lord, I have a letter for 


you from Don Lope de Velasco.” Don Matthias 
took, opened, and having read it, said to Don 
Lope’s valet, ‘ Hark’e, child, I would not get up 
before noon to make one in the best party of 

leasure that ever was proposed; judge, then, 
if J shall rise at six o’clock in the morning to 
fight. Thou mayest tell thy master, if he will 
be in the same place half an hour after twelve, 
I will meet him there.’ So saying, he sunk 
down on his bed, and fell asleep again with 
great expedition. 

Between eleven and twelve he got up; and, 
dressing himself with great composure, went 
out, telling me he would dispense with my at- 
tendance: but I was too curious to know the 
consequence, to obey him in this; and therefore 
walked at some distance behind him to St. Je- 
rome’s Meadow, where I perceived Don Lope 
de Velasco waiting for him in a resolute manner. 
The better to observe them, I concealed myself; 
and, from afar, could see them meet, and begin 
to fight a moment after. The combat was long; 
each, in his turn, having pushed his antagonist 
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with great vigour and address; but victory de 
clared for Don Lope, who ran my master through 
the body; and leaving him stretched on the 
ground, made off, very well satisfied with the 
vengeance he had taken. I ran up to the un- 
fortunate Don Matthias, whom I found without 
sense, and almost without life. I was melted at 
the sight, and could not help shedding tears, 
at a death of which I had been an involuntary 
instrument. Notwithstanding my grief, however, 
I did not forget my own little concerns; but 
returned home with all haste; where, (without 
speaking:a syllable of the matter,) I made up a 
bundle of my clothes; among which I threw, by 
mistake, some of my master’s moveables; and 
when I had carried it to the barber’s house, 
where I had left my intriguing suit, published 
through the whole city the fatal accident, of 
which I was a witness; I told it to every body 
who gave me the hearing; and, in particular, 
took care to inform Rodriguez of what had hap- 
pened. He seemed less afflicted with the news, 
than busied about the measures he was to take 
on :his occasion. Having assembled the servants. 
he ordered them to follow him; and repairing 
in a body to St. Jerome’s Meadow, we took up 
our master; who, though he still breathed, died 
in three hours after he was carried to his own 
house. Thus perished Don Matthias de Silva, 
for having taken it into his head to read forged 
love-letters at an unseasonable time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the perton in whose service he engaged, after 
the death of Don Matthias de Silva. 


A rew days after the funeral of Don Matthias, 
all his servants being paid and dismissed, I fixed 
my abode in the house of the little barber, with 
whom I began to live in strict friendship; and 
there I promised myself more pleasure than 
with Melendez. As I did not want money, I was 
in no hurry to mquire about a new place: besides 
I was become nice on that point, and resolved 
to serve none but the quality for the future, 
for which reason I intended to examine narrowly 
into whatever post should occur, believing that 


there was none too good for me; so much did I ' 


then think the valet of a young nobleman pre. 
ferable to all others. 

In the mean time, until fortune should present 
such a family as I thought I deserved, I imagined 
nothing could be more agreeable than to con- 
secrate my leisure to my handsome J aura, whom 
I had not seen since that. night when we were 
both so pleasantly undeceived. { durst not dress 
in the suit of Don Cesar de Ribera, which 
(unless I had assumed it for a disguise) would 
have made me pass for a downright madman; 
but my own was still very decent, and being 
very well equipped in stockings, shoes, and hat, 
{ adjusted myself, with the barber’s assistance, 
in a middle way, between Don Czsar and Gil 
BJas, and in this condition repaired to Arsenia’s 
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houses; where, finding Laura alone, in the same 
parlour where I had seen her before, she no 


- sooner perceived me,‘than she cried, ‘ Ha! are 


you there? I thought I had lost you. Seven 
or eight days are passed since I gave you the 
permission of visiting me: I see yqu dan’t abuse 
the liberties in which the ladies indulge you.’ 

I excused myself on account of my master’s 
death, and the business in which I had been 
engaged, and added, in a very polite manner, 
that even in the midst of all my cares, the fair 
Laura had still kept possession of my heart. 
‘Well, then,’ said ahe, ‘I will reproach you no 
more; but own, that I have.also thought of you; 
and as soan as I heard of the misfortune of Don 
Matthias, formed a project which perhaps will 
not digpleax vou “cme time “go, Iheard m 
Mistreas sev (jat we vanted to have a kind 
steward in Pe Mouse 2 young man who should 
understand eqonemy. und keep an exact account 
of the money disbursed for housekeeping. i 
have cast my eyes on your lordship, and believe 
you would not be an improper person for that 
employment.’—‘I perceive,’ answered 1, ‘that 
I should acquit myself in it to a wonder; for I 
have read Aristotle’s GEconomics; and as te 
keeping accounts, it is my chief excellence. 
But, child,’ added I, ‘there is one objection 
to my engaging in Arsenia’s servicé.’—‘ What 
may that be?’ said Laura. ‘I have sworn,’ I 
replied, ‘never to serve a plebeian: nay, I have 
sworn by Styx; and if Jupiter himself durst not 
violate that eath, judge if a valet ought ‘not to 
regard it.,—* Whom dost thou call plebeians” 
said the chambermaid, with an air of disdain. 

Dost thou rank actresses with the wives of 
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. counsellors and attorneys? Know, friend, that 


the ladies of the stage are not only noble, but 
arch-noble, by the alliances they contract with 
men of quality.’ 

‘If that be the case, my princess,’ said I, ‘I 
may accept ef the place for which you have 
destined me, without derogating from the dig- 
nity of my resalution.’—‘ Certainly,’ she replied; 
‘to pass from the family of a beau into the ser- 
vice of a theatrical heroine, is ptill to maintain 
the same sphere of life; for we rank in all re- 
spects with the quality: we keep equipages like 
them; we live as well; and, at bottom, ought to 
hold the same esteem in civil life. Really,’ added 
she, if we consider a marquis and a player, 
through the course of a day, we shall find them 
upon a pretty equal footing: for, ting that 
the marquis, during three .parts of the day, is, 
by virtue of his blood, superior to the player; 
the actor, during the .remaining part, 1s raised 
still more above the marquis, by the cye of an 
emperor or king wham he represents. This, 
in my opinion, invests us with such nobility and 
grandeur, as at least equals us to the people at 
court.’—‘ QO! truly,’ I replied, ‘you are, without 
contradiction, on a level with the courtiers. What 
the deuce! players, .I find, are not such scums 
as I imagined; and yon fire me with incline 
tion to serve such honourable, people.’—*‘ Well, 
then,’ said she, ‘come back again in two days: 
T ask no.more time to dispose my mistress for 
thy reception. I will speak to her in thy behalf 
and, as I have some interest with her, am pen 
suaded that thou wilt be admitted into he 
service.’ 

I thanked Laura for her friendship, and as 
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° t 
sured her, that I was penetrated with gratituse, 
which I expressed with such transports, as left 
her no room to doubt my sincerity. We main- 
tained a pretty long conversation together, and 
it would have lasted longer, had not a little page 
come to tell my princess that Arsenia wanted 
her; upon which we parted. I quitted the house 
of this actress, in the sweet hope of living in it 
at my ease in a very short time; and did not fail 
to return at the time appointed. ‘I was just 
expecting thee,’ said Laura, ‘in order to assure 

\ thee, that thou art now one of the household: 
come, follow me, and I will present thee to my 
mistress,’ So saying, she carried me into an 
apartment, comp of five or six rooms of a 
floor, each more richly furnished than the other. 

Heavens! what luxury and magnificence! 4 

believed myself in the palace of a vice-queen; 

or rather thought I saw all the riches of the 

world amassed together in one place; for there 

was a variety of things produced in different 

nations; and one might term this apartment, the 

temple of some ess, to whom every traveller, 
presented an offering of the rarities of his coun- - 

I perceived the divinity seated on a large 

satin couch, charming to the eye, and sleek with 

the steams of sacrifice: she was in a genteel dis- 

f habille, and her fair hands were busy in pre 

paring a new head-dress, in which she was to 

perform that night. ‘Madam,’ said her maid, 

‘here is the housekeeper I mentioned. I can 

assure you that you will not find one more for 

your purpose.’ Arsenia looked at me very at- 

tentively, and I had the good fortune to please 

her. ‘Aha, Laura!’ cried she, ‘there’s a pretty 

young follow! I foresee that I shall be very well 
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srtieiied with him.’—Then addressing herself 
to me, ‘Child,’ said she, ‘I like your appearance, 
and am at a word: if you serve me well, you 
shall have no canse.to complain.’—‘I answered, 
that my whole study and endeavour should be 
to please her; and seeing that we were agreed, 
went to fetch my clothes, and was i ed in 
my new office. ; 


\ ~O@e- 
CHAPTER X. 


Which ts as short as the foregong. 


’ Ix being near play time, my mistress bid Laura 
and me follow her to the theatre. We went 
ingly to her tiring-room, where she put 
off her ordinary dress, and took another more 
magnificent for her appearance on the stage. 
The curtain being drawn, Laura conducted and 
sat down by me in a place where we conld 
both see and hear the actors perfectly well. J 
was disgusted with the greatest part of them, 
doubtless because Don Pompeio had prejudiced 
me against them. Several, however, were very 
much applauded, and, among these, even some 
who put me in mind of the fable of the pig. 
Laura told me the names of all the actors and 
actresses as they presented themselves; and, not 
contented with this, the satirical baggage de- 
scribed their characters nicely as they appearetl. 
‘This here,’ said she, ‘is a noodle; that fellow 
is a brute; and that minx whom you see with an 
air more lewd than engaging, is called Rosarda; 
a very bad acquisition for the company: she 
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should’ be enrofied in tiie troop tlat is‘ rdfsing 
ey order of the viceroy of New Spain, to be 
‘ransported forthwith into America. Observe 
that luminous constellation ing; that fair 
setting sun, known by the name of ilda: if 
she had exacted a stone from each of her lovers, 
as a princess of Egypt is said to bave done 
heretofore, she could have raised a pyramid 
which would have touched the third heaven.’ 
In short, Laura gave no quarter: her malicious 
tongue did not even spare her own mistress. 
Nevertheless, I will confess my weakness; I 
was charmed with my chambermaid, though her 
character was not morally good. She satirized 
so agreeably, that I was even m love with her 
malice. Bétween the acts she got up, to go 
and see if Arsenia wanted her; but instead of 
returning immiediately to her place, stie amused 
herself behind the scenes, in listening to the soft 
things that were said by the men who flattered 
her. I followed her, for once, to observe: and 
perceived that she had a many acquaint- 
ances; having reckoned no legs than three actors, 
who, one after another, stopped to speak with 
her, and seemed to treat he. “ith great fhmilie- 
rity. This was not at all agreeable to me; who, 
feeling for the first time what it was to be jealous, 
returned to my seat so pensive and melancholy, 
that Laura observed it as soon as she came back. 
*What is the matter with thee, Gil Blas” said 
she with surprise. ‘What gloomy demon hath 
taken possession of thee since J went away? 
thou seemest sad and dejected.’—‘I have too 
much reason to be so, my princess,’ answered 
I; ‘you Fave a litle too much vivacity in your 
behavi-var; I have observed you with the actors.’ 
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—‘A pleasant cause of melancholy, indeed!’ said 


she, laughing. ‘How! does that give thee any 
uneasiness? Truly thou art a mere novice: but 
thou wilt see a great many other strange things 
among us, and must accustom thyself to our 
easy way of life. Harbour no jealousy, child; 
for that, among comedians, is looked upon as 
ridiculous: therefore we have none of it. Fathers, 
husbands, brothers, uncles, and cousins, with 
us, are the most cumplaisant persons on earth, 
and generally make settlements for their own 
amily.’ 


After having exhorted me to take umbrage 
at nothing, but look upon every thing with 


composure, she declared, that I was the happy 


mortal who had found the way to her heart; and 
assured me, that her love should always rest on 
me alone. On this assurance, which, however, 
I might have distrusted without the imputation 
of being too suspicious, I promised never more 
to be alarmed, and kept my word; for that very 
evening I saw her in close conversation, and 
heard her laugh heartily with several different 
men. When the play was over, we went home 
with our mistress, where Florimonda soon after 
arrived, with three old noblemen and an actor, 
to supper. Besides Laura and me, there were, 
of servants in the house, a cook-maid, a coach- 
man, and a page, who all joined in preparing 
supper. The cook, who was no less dexterous 
than Dame Jacinta, was assisted by the coachman 
in dressing the victuals; while the chambermaid 
and page laid the eloth; and I furnished the 
beaufet with the finest plate, and several cups 
of gold, which were offered to the goddess of 
the temple. I stored it likewise with bottles of 
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the choicest wines; serving in My Own pereor 
as cup-bearer, to ahow my mistress that I could 
turn my hand to every thing. The deportment | 
of the actresses, during the repast, filled me | 
with admiration: they assumed airs of conse- 
uence, and imagined themselves women of the 
rst rank. Far from addressing the noblemen 
with the title of Your Excellence, they did not 
even give them that of Your Lordship; but 
called them simply by their names: true, indeed, 
these very noblemen had spoiled, and made them 
so vain, by suffering them tobe so familiar. As 
for the actor, he, hke a player, used to perform 
the hero, treated them without ceremony, drank | 
to their health, and maintained (as one may say) | 
the upper-end of the table. ‘Upon my soul? } 
said I to myself, ‘when Laura demonstrated the 
equality of the marquis and player in the day- 
time, she might have added, that they are still | 
more so in the night, since they spend it thus in 
drinking together.’ ; 
Arsenia and Florimonda being naturally wan- © 
ton, a thousand hardy expressions escaped them, 
mingled with small favours and toyings, which 
were exquisitely relished by these old sinners. 
While my mistress anused the one with a little 
innocent ribaldry, her friend, sitting between 
the other two, did not act the Susanna with 
them. While I was considering this picture, | 
which had but too many charms for a young 
fellow like me, the dessert was brought in: upon ) 
which I set wine and glasses on the table, and 
went to supper with Laura, who waited for me, | 
‘Wel, Gil Blas,’ said she, ‘what is thy opinion 
of those noblemen thou hast seen?”—‘ They are, 
doubtless,’ answered I, ‘adorers of Arsenia and 
; 
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Florimonda.’—‘ No,’ said she, ‘they are old .ec- 
ehers, who visit coquettes without attaching 
themselves to them, and ask only small complh- 
ances, paying generously for trifling favours they 
receive. Thsak heaven! Florimonda and my 
mistress are at present without lovers; I mean, 
such lovers as assume the husband, and want to 
engross all the pleasures of the house, because 
‘hey support the expense of it. As for my own 
part, Tam very giad it is so; and maintain, that 
a coquette of sense ought to fly these sort of 
engagements. Why should she give up her 
liberty to a master? It is better to acquire an 
equipage penny by penny, than have cne at 
such a price.’ 

When Laura was in a speaking humour, (which 
was almost always the case) words cost her 
nothing. Heaven! what a volubility of tongue 
was she mistress of! She told me a thousand 
adventures which had happened to the actresses 
of the Prince’s company; and I concluded from 
her discourse, that I could notbe in a better situ- 
ation to become perfectly acquainted with vice. 
1 was unhappily of an age when this did not cre- 
ate much horror; and besides, the chambermaid 
painted these irregularities so artfully, that I be- 

eld only the delicious side of them. She had 
no time to relate the tenth part of the exploits 
of the actresses; for she had spoke but three 
hours when the nobleman and player withdrew 
with Florimonda, whom they conducted to her 
own house. 


After they were gone, my mistress giving me 
money, said, ‘ There, Gil Blas, are ten pistoles to 
go to market to-morrow morning: five or six of 
our gentlemen and ladies are to dine with me, an 
Vox. L 8 18 
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‘nat yuu must take care and have every thing in 
nlienty” ‘Madam,’ answered I, ‘with this sum 
I'll engage to entertain the whole troop.’— 
‘Friend,’ replied Arsenia, ‘be so good as to con 
rect your expressions: you must not call them 
the troop, but the company. We say, a troop 
of thieves, a troop of beggars, and a troop of 
authors, but learn to say a company of come- 
dians. The corps of actors in id especially, 
deserve to be called a company.’ I asked pardon 
for having used such a disrespectful term, and 
most humbly begged she would excuse my ig- 


norance; protesting, that for the future, whenso- - 


ever I should mention the gentlemen actors of 
Madrid in a collective capacity, I would always 
call them the company. 


-6Qe- 
CHAPTER XL 


How the players kved together; and their treatment 
of authors. 


I went to market next morning, in order to 
begin. my office oftbutler; and as it was a meagre 
day, bought, by order of my mistress, some good 
fat pullets, rabbits, parzidges, and other wild 
fowl; for as the gentlemen players were not alto- 
gether satisfied with the behaviour of the church 
toward them, they did not think proper to adhere 
scrupulously to its commandments. I brought 
home more victuals than would have sufficed 
twelve honest gentlemen during three days in 
carnival time; so that the cook had work en 
forthe whole morning While she prepared 
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dinner, Arsenia got up, and remained at her toilet 
till noon, when Signiors Rosimiro and Ricardo 
two actors) arrived: Constantia and Celinavura 
two actresses) came soon after; and at last Flo- 
_mimonda appeared, accompanied by a man who 
had all the appearance of a finished coxcomb. 
His hair was tied behind in a very foppish man- 
"ner, his hat adorned with a plume of green fea- 
thers, his breeches smooth and straight, and his 
shirt, which was very fine, was bordered with a 
handsome lace, displayed at the slashes of his 
doublet. His gloves and handkerchief were 
contained within the hilt of his sword, and he 
wore his cloak with a grace altogether peculiar. 


Though he had a good mien, and was very 
well e, I no sooner saw him, than remarking 
in him something singular, I said to myself, ‘ This 
gentleman must certainly be an original.’ I was 
not mistaken; for he was a man of a very extraor- 
dinary character. As soon as he entered Ar- 
senia’s apartment, he ran with open armas, and 
embraced the actresses and actors one after ano- 
ther, with gestures still more extravagant than 
those of the beaus. My opinion was not changed 
when I heard him speak; for he made affected 
pauses, and pronounced his words with great 
emphasis, accommodating his looks and gestures 
to the subject. Having asked Laura who that 
gentleman was, ‘I don’t wonder,’ said she, ‘at 

~ y curiosity: it is impossible to see and hear 
Signior Carlos Alonso de la Ventoleria, even for 
once, without feeling the same emotion. I will 
describe him to the life. In the first place, he 
has been a player; but quitted the stage through 
whim, and now repents in earnest. His black 
hair which thou seest is dyed, as well av his eye- 
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brows and whiskers; for be is older than Saturns 
but as his parents, when he was born, negiected 
to have his name inserted in the parish-register, 
he takes the advantage of their omission, and 
calls himself younger than he is by twenty good 
years at least. He is, moreover, the most self- 
conceited man in Spain though he spent the 
first sixty years of his life in the grossest igno- 
rance; but, in order to become learned, heeom. 
ployed a preceptor, who has taught him to spell 


‘ in Latin and Greek. 


‘Besides, he has got an infinite number of good 
stories by heart, which he has repeated and 
vouched so often, that at length he: actually be- 
lieves them to be true. These he brings into 
conversation, and one may say, that Ris wit 
shines at the expense of his memory. He has 
the character of being a great actor, and I piously 
believe it; but, nevertheless, I will own that he 
does not please me. I hear him repeat some- 
times in company, and among other faults, think 
his pronunciation too much affected, and his 
voice so quavering, that it gives an antic and 
ridiculous air to his declamation.’ 

Such was the picture that my sweetheart drew 
of this honorary stage-player; who was really, 
in his deportment, the most haughty mortal I had 
ever seen. He played the orator, too, and did 
not fail to produce from his budget two or three 
stories, which he uttered with a studied air of 
solemnity. On the other hand, the actresses and 


actors, whe did not come there to hold their 


tongues, were not silent; but began to talk of 
their absent comrades, not in a very charitable 
manner indeed; but this must be pardoned in 
players as well asin authors. The conversation, 
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therefore, kindling against their neighbours, 
“You cannot guess, ladies,’ said Rosimiro, ‘a new 

iece of finesse of our dear confederate Cesarino. 

e this morning purchased silk stockings, ri- 
bands, and lace, which he ordered a page to 
bring to the rehearsal, as if sent by a certain 
countess.’ ‘Such a piece of knavery!’ said Sig- 
nior de Ventoleri, with a silly vain simper; ‘there 
was no such deceit in my time: we never dreamt 
of composing such stories; the ladies of quality, 
indeed, spared us the invention, by making the 
purchase themselves; it was their fancy.’— 
‘Zooks!’ said Ricardo, ‘they have that fancy 
still; and was I permitted to explain myself—but 
one must be silent on these sort of adventures, 
especially when persons of a certain rank are 
concerned.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Florimonda, intermupting 
him, ‘truce with your intrigues, if you please; 
they are very well known to all the world, and 
let us talk of Imenia. They say, that nobleman 
who has spent so much money upon her, has left 
her at last.’ ‘ Yes, truly,’ cried Constantia; ‘and 
I'll tell you more: she has lost a citizen, whom 
she certainly would have ruined. I know the 
foundation of the whole affair: her Mercury com- 
mitted a terrible blunder, by carrying to the 
nobleman a letter she had wrote to the citizen, 
and giving this last the billet intended for the 
lord.’ ‘These are great losses, my dear,’ re- 
plied Florimonda. ‘0! as for the nobleman,’ 
said Constantia, ‘there is no great matter; he 
had spent almost his whole estate: but the citi- 
zen had just began his career, and had never 
passed through good hands, which is a theusand 
pities.’ 
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In this manner they discoursed before dinner, 
and their conversation turned on the same sub- 
jects while they were at table. But as I should: 
never have done, if I undertook to repeat all the 
expressions full of malice and folly which I heard, 
I hope the reader will excuse me for suppressing 
them, in order to describe the reception of a poor 
devil of an author, who came in toward the end 
of the repast. 

Our page came, and said aloud to hi. sn:stress, 
‘ Madam, a man in marvellous foul linen, :edag- 
gled all over, and who, so please you, looks, very 
much like a poet, wants to speak with you.’— 
‘Show him up,’ answered Arsenia. ‘Don’t stir, 
gentlemen; ’tis but an author.’ Sure enough, it 
was one whose tragedy had been received; and 
who brought a part for my mistress. He was 
called Pedro de Moya; and, as he entered, made 
five or six profound bows to the company, who 
neither got up nor returned his compliment. 
Arsenia only answered his profusion of civility 
by a slight inclination of her head. He advanced 
into the room, trembling and confusgd, and let 
his gloves and cloak fall; which having taken up, 
he approached my mistress, and presented to her 
& paper, with more respect than that of a coun 
sellor, when he delivers a petition to a judge; 
- saying, ‘Be so good, madam, as to accept of this 
part, which I take the liberty to offer.’ She re- 
ceived it ina cold and disdainful manner, without 
even dcigning to answer his compliment. . 

This, however, did not discourage our author: 
who, making use of the opportunity to distribute 
the different parts of his play, gave one to Rosi- 
miro; and another to Flerimonda, who did not 
treat him a whit more courteously than Arsenis 
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had done. On the contrary, the ers, a- 
turally very obtiging. a8 these gentlemen come 
monly are, insulted him with the most cutting 
raillery; which Pedro de Moya felt, but durst not 
retort, lest his piece should suffer for his impru- 
dence. He retired, therefore, without speaking, 
but sensibly touched, as I perceived, with his 
reception; and I believe that, in the bitterness of 
his resentment, he did not fail to curse within 
himself the players, as they deserved; and they, 
when he was gone, began to speak of authors 
with great disrespect. ‘ Signior Pedro de Moya,’ 
said Florimonda, ‘did not seem to go away very 
well sstisfied.’ 

¢Pshaw, madam!” cried Rosimiro; ‘don’t dis- 
turb yourself about that; authors are not worth 
notice; if we should treat them on equal footing, 
it would spoil them: I know these sorry gentle- 
men; they would soon forget themselves. Let 
us, therefore, use them like slaves, and we need 
not fear that we shall tire their patience; for 
though their displeasure may d them from 
us sometimes, the fury of writing will bring them 
back, and they will think themselves very happy, 
provided we deign to act their performances.’ — 
‘You are in the right,’ said Arsenia; ‘we only 
Jose those authors whose fortunes we have made; 
for as soon as we have procured a good settle- 
ment for them, idleness takes possession of them, 
and they work no more. Luckily the company 
don’t break their hearts, and the public is no 
loser by their sloth.’ 

These fine observations were much applauded, 
and it was determined, that authors, notwith- 
standing the ill treatment they receive, owed 
their all to the players, who therefore claimed the 
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superiority over them, and, cettes, they could not 
despise them more. 


-6Se- 


CHAPTER XII. 


Gil Blas acquires the theatrical taste; abandons 
himself to the pleasures of a comic life, with which, 
however, he ts disgusted in a little time. 


Tue company femained at table until the hour 
arrived of going to the theatre, whither they re 
paired in a body. I followed, and once more 
saw the play; which fave me such pleasure, that 
I reaglved to take the same opportunity every 
day. In this I did not fa:l, and insensibly be- 
came reconciled to the actors; such is the force 
of custom: I was particularly charmed with those 
who ranted and distorted themselves most upon 
the stage, and was not at all singular in this way 
of thinking. 

The beauty of the performance touched me no 
less than the beauty of the representation; I was 

uite transported with some of them; and among 

e rest, was prodigiously fond of those, where 
all the cardinals, or the twelve peers of France, 
appeared. I remember that, in two days, I got 
by heart a whole comedy, entitled, The Queen 
of Flowers. The Rose, who was queen, had 
the Violet for a confidant, and the Jessamin for 
her usher. I thought nothing could be more 
ingenious than these works, which I imagined 
did a great deal of honour to the taste of our 
nation. 
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¥ not only adorned memory with the 
brightest from these dramatic master. 


pieces: 1 set t bringing my taste to perfeo- 
tion, which to accomplish, I listened with a 

edy attention to all that the players mid. If 
Srey praised any performance, I esteemed it; and 
whatsoever met with their disapprobation, was 
immediately despised by me; I thought they were 
as skilful in plays, as jewellers are in diamonds. 
Nevertheless, Pedro de Moya’s tragedy had great 
saccess, although they had prognosticated its 
damnation. But even this could not make me 
suspect their judgment; and I chose rather to 
beheve that the public wanted common sense, 
than to doubt of the company’s infallibility. 1 
was asmtred, however, from all quarters, that 
those new pieces of which the players had no 
good opinion, were, usually, very much appland- 
ed; and that, on the contrary, whioh they 
received with approbation, were commonly hiss- 
ed by the audience. I wae told, that it was a 
maxim with them to ju etroncously of the 
works that were presented to them, and was in- 
formed of a thousand instances where the suc- 
cess belied their determination; but all these 
proofs were scarce sufficient to disabuse my un- 

x: 

I shall never forget what happened one day, 
in the first representation of a new comedy, 
which the players had pronounced cold and te 
ous, and actually thought un ble. In these 
sentiments they performed the first act, which 
met with great applause, and quite astonished 
them. The second act was played, and still 
better rece:ved than the firsts; upon which the 
actors were confounded. ‘How the devil!’ said 








take” At last they acted the third, which gave 
more pleasure than the two former. ‘I can’t 
comprehend the meaning of this!’ said Ricardo. 
‘We imagined that this piece would not please, 
yet every body is charmed with it!’ ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said one of them very plainly, ‘the reason 
is, because there are a thousand strokes of wit in 
the performance which we have not observed.’ 

I no longer, therefore, looked upon the play- 
ers as excellent judges, but became a just ap- 
praiser of their merit: and, indeed, they vuatificd 
to a tittle all the ridicule they met with 1 from the 
world; for some of the actors and actresses vere 
giddy with a applause, and considering themselves 
as objects of admiration, thought they bestowed 
a favour on the public when they deigned to 
play. I was shocked with their faults, but un 

ppily too well pleased with their way of lifes 
so that I plunged into debauchery. How could 
it be otherwise? Their conversation was perni- 
cious to youth, and all I saw contributed to cor- 
rupt my morals, Had I been ignorant of what 
passed at the houses of Casilda, Constantia, and 
the other players, that of Arsenia alone was but 
too capable of undoing me: for, besides the old 
nobleman I mentioned, there came thither beaus; 
young heirs whom usurers enabled to spend mo- 
ney; and sometimes also farmers of the revenue 
were admitted, who, far from being gratified 
for their presence, as they are in their own as- 
semblies, were obliged to pay through the nose 
for their reception. 

Florimonda, who lived hard by, dined and 
supped every day with my mistress; and people 
were surprised at the friendship that seemed te 
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unite them. ‘It afforded matter of astonishment 
to see coquettes live together in such good intel- 
ligence; and every body imagined that, soon or 
late, they would quarrel about some gallant. 
But the world was very much mistaken in these 
perfect friends, who were joined by the most 
solid affection. Instead of being jealous of one 
another, like other women, they lived in com- 
mon; and chose rather to share the spoils, than 
foolishly dispute about the inclinations, of the 
m 


en. 

Laura, by the example of these illustrious as- 
sociates, made the best of her youth too; and it 
was not without reason she had told me, that I 
should see strange things: however, I affected to 
be quite easy; because I had promised to adopt 
the unconcern of a player on such occasions; and 
thus I diesembled for some days, contenting my- 
self with asking the names of the men with 
whom I found her particularly engaged. She 
always answered, that it was an uncle or cousin. 
Heavens! what a crowd of relations she had! 
Sure, her family was more numerous than that 
of King Priam; and the jade did not even confine 
herself to uncles and cousins, but also went abroad 
frequently in order to allure strangers, by acting 
the widow of quality, at the house of the old 
woman whom I mentioned before. In short, 
Laura (to give the reader a just and precise idea 
of her) was as young, as handsome, and as mech 
a coquette, as her mistress, who had no other 
advantage over her, than that of diverting the 
town in public. I was borne down by the tor- 
rent for three weeks, during which I gave my- 
self up to all manner of debauchery: but, at the 
same time, I must observe, in the midst of my 
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leastires, I was frequently seized with senti- 
vents ‘of remorse, that proceeded from my ede- 
cation, and embittered all my enjoyments. Vice 
could not get the better of these warnings, which 
augmented in proportion as I became more de- 
bauched; and, by the effect of a happy disposi- 
tion, I began to abhor the disorders of a theatri- 
cal life. * Ah, wretch!’ said I to myself; ‘is it 
thus thou fulfillest the expectation of thy family? 
Was it not enough to cheat it, by choosing ano- 
ther employment than that of a tutor? Does thy 
servile condition hinder thee from living like an 
honest man? or does it become thee to live among 
such sinners? some of whom are possessed by 
envy, rage, and avarice; whilst others have 
banished all sense of shame. These are aban- 
doned to imtemperance and sloth; and those 
indulge their pride even to an excess of inso- 
lenoe. Jam resolved; and will no longer dwell 
with the seven deadly sins.’ : 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS 


OF SANTILLANE. 


BOOK Iv. 


; CHAPTER I. 


Gil Blas, being disgusted at the irregularitie of 
the actresses, quits the service of Arsenia, and 
gets into a more creditable family. 

A uruwarr of honour and religion, which I 
did not fail to preserve amidst such corruption 
of morals, made me resolve, not only to leave 
Arsenia, but also to break off all correspondence 
with Laura; whom, however, I could not help 
poring though U was sensible of her flagrant 
infidelity. Happy is he who can thus profit by 
those moments of reflection that interrupt the 
pleasures which engross his attention! Earl 
one morning, I bundled up my clothes; amt, 
without clearing with Arsenia, who was, indeed 
Kittle or nothing in my debt, or taking leave of 
my dear Laura, I quitted the house, where I 
had breathed nothing but the air of debauchery, 
end I had no svoner performed such #5004 
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action, than heaven rewarded me for it, by 
throwing me in the way of the steward of Don 


* Matthias, my late master. Having saluted him, 


he knew me, and stopped to inquire if I was in 
any service; to which I answered, that I had 
been about a minute or two out of place: for 
that, having lived about a month with Arseaia, 
whose behaviour I did not like, I had left her of 
my own accord, in order to preserve my inno- 
cence. The steward, as if he had been scru- 
pulously religious, approved of my delicacy; and 
told me, that since I was a young man of such 
honour, he would make it his business to settle 
me in an advantageous place. He performed 
his promise; and that very day introduced me 
into the service of Don Vincent de Guzman, 
whose manager was one of his acquaintance. 

I could not have got into a better family, and 
therefore had no cause to be displeased with my 
situation in the sequel. Don Vincent was a very 
rich old nobleman, who had lived many years 
without law-suit or wife; the physicians having 
deprived him of his spouse, by endeavouring 
to free her of a cough, which she might have 
preserved much longer, hed she abstained from 
their prescriptions. Instead of marrying again, 
he had applied himself wholly to the education 
of Aurora, his only daughter, who was then 
going in her six-and-twentieth year, and justly 
passed for an accomplished young lady: for, 
with an uncommon share of beauty, she had an 
excellent genius, perfectly well cultivated. Her 
father, though he was no conjuror, possessed 
the happiest talent of managing his affairs to 
the best advantage; but had one fault, which, 
however, is pardonable in old men: he delighted 
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in , and above all thi of war and 
blosdshes If any body waste unfortunate 
as to touch on that string in his presence, he 
instantly set the trumpet to his mouth; and the 
hearers were very happy, if they got off for the 
relation of two meges and three battles. As he 
had spent two-thirds of his life in the army, his 
memory was an inexhaustible source of different 
actions, which were not always listened to with 
the same pleasure that he felt in recounting 
them. Besides, he stammered in his speech, and 
‘was very prolix, which rendered his manner of 
relating very disagreeable; otherwise, I never 
knew a nobleman of a better character. He 
had a great deal of equanimity, and was neither 
passionate nor whimsical; a circumstance which 
I admired very much in a man of quality.” 
Though he was a good economist, he kept an 
honourable house; his domestics consisting of 
several footmen, and three women who waited 
on Aurora. I soon perceived that the steward of 
Don Matthias had procured a good post for me, 
and bent all my endeavours to maintain myself 
in it: for this purpose, I began by reconnoitering 
the ground; that is, studying the different hu- 
mours of every body in the family; then, regu 
lating my conduct by the observations I made, 
it was not long before I acquired the good-will 
of my master and all his servants. 
When I had been about a month in Don Vin- 
eent’s family, I thought I perceived that his 
* daughter distinguished me from all the rest of 
* the valets in the house. When her eyes were 
fixed upon me, I always remarked a sort of 
ecomplacence in her countenance, which I could 
got observe when she looked at my fellows. 
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Hiad I not lived among beaus and pleyers, i 
would never have come into my head to magi 
that Aurora could think of me; but I was a good 
deal spoiled among these gentlemen, who are 
seldom extremely delicate in their sentiments 
of the most virtuous ladies. ‘If,’ said { to myself, 
‘we may believe those stage-players, they are 
sometimes benefited by the whims to which 
women of quality are subject: and how do I 
know that my mistress is free from such ca- 
prices? No,’ added I, ‘I cannot believe. She 
1s not one of those Messalians, who, belying the 
pride of their birth, humble their affettions so 
unworthily, even to the dust, and dishonour 
themselves without blushing; but rather, one of 
those virtuous, though tender, young ladies, who, 
satisfied with the bounds prescribed by honour 
to their inclinations, make no scruple of inspiring, 
as well as of entertaining, a delicate passion, 
which yields amusement without danger.’ 
These were my sentiments of my mistress, 
though I did not know precisely how to intere 
pret her behaviour. In the mean time, as often 
as she saw me, she did not fail to smile and ex- 
press her joy in her countenance; so that, without 
passing for a fool, any man might have been 
ensnared by such fair appearances: I therefore 
could resist them no longer; but concluded that 
Aurora wss strongly captivated with my merit, 
and looked upon myself as one of those happy 
domestics, whose servitude is sweetened by love, 
That I might appear in some measure leas un- 
worthy of the favour which my good fortune 
had procured for me, I began to take more care 
of my person than I had ever done before: I 
speut all une money I had in linen, essences, and 
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: the first thing I did of a morning, 
was to dress and perfume myself, that I might 
not not appear in dishabille before my mistress; and 

attention to my exteriors, and other 
airs I assumed, in order to please, I flattered 
myself that my happiness was not far off. 
Among Aurora’s women, there was one called 
Ortiz, an old gentlewoman who had lived more 
than twenty years in the family, and nursed Don 
Vincent’s daughter, whom she still served in 
quality of a duenna, though she no longer per 
ed the disagreeable part of that function; 
but, on fhe contrary, instead of discovering, as 
formerly, the actions of Aurora, her sole business 
now was to conceal them. One evening, Dame 
Ortiz, having found an pels Ce speaking 
to me without being overheard, told me softly, 
that if I was wise and discreet, I would be in 
the garden at midnight, where I should be in- 
formed of things which I should not be sorry 
te hear; I answered, squeezing the duenna’s 
hand, that I would not fail to be there; and we 
parted immediately, for fear of being surprised. 
Heavens! how did the time hang ‘ on my hands 
from that instant to supper, (which in our family 
was always over in good time,) and from thence 
to my master’s going to bed! Every thing 
seemed to drag on with extraordinary slowness; 
and, to crown my chagrin, when don Vincent 
retired to his bed-chamber, instead of going to 
rest, he began to fight over again all FO cam- 
paigns in Portugal, with which he had so often 
But one thing, which he 
had never done hitherto, and reserved for this 
evening, was to tell me the names of all the 
afficers who had distinguished themselves. in 
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his time, and even to recount their exploits 
What did I suffer in hearing him to an end! He 
left off speaking, however, at last, and got into 
bed. Upon which I went into the little closet 
where I slept, from whence there was a passage, 
by a pair of back-stairs, into the garden, and 
anointed my whole body with essence; I then 
_ put on a clean shirt, strongly perfumed; and 
having neglected nothing which I thought might 
flatter the passion of my mistress, went directly 
to the place of assignation. _ 

Not finding Ortiz there, I concluded tbat tired 
with waiting for me, she had returned to her 
apartment, and that the happy moment was past. 
I blamed Don Vincent for it; and, as I was curs- 
ing his campaigns, heard it strike ten. This 
made me believe that the clock went wrong, 
for I was persuaded that it was at least an hour 
past midnight, but I was so happily mistaken, 
that, a quarter of an hour after this, I heard 
another clock strike ten again.’ ‘Very well,” 
said I to myself, ‘I have but two whole hours 
to dance attendance, and they shall have no 
cause to complain of my punctuality. What 
must we do till twelve? Let us take a turn in 
the garden, and consider the part I am to play, 
which is a pretty new one to me, who am buta 
novice in the whims of women of quality. I 
know well enough how to behave with Abigail? 
and actresses; these you accost with a familiar 
air, and come to the point without ceremony; 
but we must go another way to work with ladies 
of fashion. The gallant, I imagine, must be pos 
lite, complaisant, tender, and respectful, though 
not timorous: instead of endeavouring to hasten 
his own happiness, by the violence of his trans 
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ports, he ought to le in wait for the moment 
of frailty.’ 

These were my reflections, and this the con- 
duct I proposed to observe with Aurora; repre- 
senting to myself, that in a little time I should 
have the pleasure of seeing myself at her feet, 
and of saying a thousand passionate things to that 
amiable object. I even recollected all the pas- 
sages of our theatrical pieces that might be of 
service to me, and do me honour during our inter- 
view; and by a seasonable application of these, I 
hoped (after the example of some players whom 
I knew) to pass for a wit, though I could only 
boast of a memory. Absorbed in these reflec- 
tions, which amused my impatience more - 
bly than the military stories of my master, I heard 
the clock strike eleven; upon which I plunged 
again into my reverie, sometimes walking, and 
sometimes sitting in an arbour at the further end 
of the garden. The long-expected hour of 
twelve at last struck; and in a few minutes Ortiz, 
as punctual, though less impatient than I, ap- 
peared. ‘Signior Gil Blas,’ said she, accostin 
me, ‘how long have you been here” I replied 
“Two hours.’—‘In good sooth,’ said she, laugh- 
ing, ‘you are v ; it is a pleasure to make 
an assignation with you. True, indeed,’ continu- 
ed she, with a serious air, ‘you cannot pay too 
dear for the happy tidings I have to tell you. 
My mistress wants to have some private conver- 
sation with you. I will say no more. The rest 
is a secret you must learn from her own mouth. 
Follow me, and I will conduct you into her own 
apartment.’ So saying, the duenna took me by 
the hand, and led me in a mysterious manner 
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through a little door, of which she had the key, 
into the chamber of her mistress, ¢ 


8Oe- 
CHAPTER IL 


The reception that Gil Blas met with from durena, 
and the conversation that paseed between them. 


Isatvrep Aurora, whom I found in dishabille, 
in the most respectful mannes, and with the best 
grace I could put on; and she received me with 
a smiling air, forced me to sit down by her, and 
bade her ambassadress retire into another room. 
After this prelude, with which I wes not ill 
pleased, she addressed herself to me in these 
words: ‘Gil Blas, you must have perceived that 
{ look upon you in a favourable light, and dig- 
tinguish you from the rest of my father’s ser 
vants; and even though you may not have ob- 
served, by my looks, that I have a regard for 
you, the step I have taken this night will leave 
you no room to doubt it.’ 

I gave her no time to proceed, but believing 
that I ought, as a polite gentleman, to spare her 
modesty the pain of a more formal explanation, I 
started up in a transport, and throwing myself at 
her feet, like a stage hero, who falls on his knees 
before his princess, cried, in a theatrical tone, 
‘Ah, madam! can it be possible that Gil Blas 
hitherto the foot-ball of fortune, and outcast of 
nature, is so happy as to have inspired you with 
sentiments——’ ‘Don’t speak so loud,’ said 
ty mistress, laughing, ‘you will awaken my 
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women who sre asleep in the next room. Get 
up, take your seat again, and hear me to the end, 
without interrupting me. Yes, Gil Blas,’ con- 
tinued she, resuming ber gravity, ‘I am your 
well-wisher; and as a proof of my esteem, will 
impart to you a secret, on which the repose of 
my life depends: 1am in love with a young gene 
tleman of beauty, fortune, and illustrious birth; 
his name is Don Lewis Pacheco; and although I 
have seen him several times in the Prado, and at 
“public shows, I have never spoke to him, aim 
even ignorant of his character, and don’t know 
but he may be a person of bad morals. This is 
what I want to be informed of; and having occa- 
sion fora man to inquire carefully about his repu- 
tation, and bring me a faithful account of it, I 
make choice of you, and believe I run no risk 
by intrusting you with this commission, in which, 
I hope, you will acquit yourself with so much 
discretion and address, that I shall never repent 
of having made you my confidant.’ 

Here my mistress left off speaking, in order to 
know what answer I would make; and I, though 
at first disconcerted at being so disagreeably un- 
deceived, quickly recollected myself, and sur- 
mounting the shame which is always the con- 
comitant of unsuccessful rashness, expressed so 
much zeal for the lady’s interests, and devoted 
myself with so much ardour to her service, that, 
though she might still continue to think that I 
had foolishly flattered myself with having made 
an impression on her heart, she saw very well that 
I knew how to make amends for my folly. IL 

asked but two days to bring her an account of 
Don Lewis; after which, Dame Ortiz being called 
in by her mistress, conducted me back into the 
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garden, and left me there, after having said, 
* Good night, Gil Blas; I know your punctuality 
90 well, that I need not recommend it to you to 


be early at the next assignation.’ 

T returned to my chamb: 
vexation to find my expecta 
theless, I was wise enough { 
came me better to be the 
lover of my mistress. I c 
this might turn out to my ad 
sengers of love are usuall 
trouble; and I went to bi 
perform what Aurora desire 
I went abroad nest day, and 
in learning the place of abc 
cavalier as Don Lewis. Tir 
acter in the neighbourhoo¢ 
L applied could not fully ¢ 
‘This made me repeat my in: 
day, when I was more succ 
accident, in the street, a yc 
quaintance, we stopt to ch 
very instant, a friend of his 

le up to us, and told his 

been just turned away by] 
ther of Don Lewis, on suspit 
cask of wine belonging to 
lose such @ fair opportunit 
ofevery thing I wanted to i 
80 wel 


by the questions 1 asked, that I went 


home very well satisfied that I was able to keep 
my word with my mistress. I was to see her 
again the next night, at the same hour, and in 
the same manner as at first: but I did not suffer 
so much disquiet that night; and, far from bear- 
ng the conversation of my old master with im 
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patience, I introduced the subject of his cam- 

paignes waited for twelve with the utmost tran 

quillity, and it was not until I had heard the hout 

repeated by several clocks, that I went down 

into the garden, void of essence and perfiimes, 

resolved, for the future, to retrench that extrava- 

nce. 

eT found the most trusty duenna at the rendez- 

vous, and sbe upbraided me in.a satirical manner, 

for having abated in my diligence. J made no 

answer, but let her conduct me into the apart- 

ment of Aurora; who, as soon as I appeared, 

asked if I had got good intelligence of Don 

Lewis. ‘Yes, madam,’ said }; ‘and you shall 

hear it intwo words. In the first place, I must 

tell you, that he will set out very soon on his 

return to Salamanca, in order to finish his studies. 

He is a young cavalier of honour and probity; 

and, being a gentleman and Castihan, his courage 

is not to be doubted; he has, besides, a great deal 

of wit, and his behaviour is very agreeable: but 

that which perhaps you will least like in hin, is 

a disposition too much a-kin to that of most of our 

young noblemen, extremely rakish. You must 

ow that, young as he is, he has already had 

two actresses in his keeping.’ ‘Is it possible!’ 

cried Aurora; ‘Heavens! what morals! But are 

you certain, Gil Blas, that he leads such a licen. 

tious life??—‘ Oh! I don’t at all doubt it, madam,’ 

° I replied: ‘I was informed by a valet, who was 

turned out of his service this morning; and ser. 

vants are commonly very sincere, when they talk 

of their mastcr’s faults. Besides, he keeps com. 

pany with Don Alexo Segiar, Don Antonio Cen- 
) 
} 
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telles, and Don Fernando de Gamboa; and that, 
alone, is a sufficient demonstration of his libertin- 
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im.’ ‘Enow Gil Blas,’ said my mistress, 
mghing; ‘on the credit of your report, I will 
combat my unworthy passion, which, though it 
has already taken deep root in my heart, I don’t 
despair to overcome. Go,’ added she, giving me 
a little purse well replenished, ‘there’s some- 
thing for your trouble: heware of disclosing my 
secret, and remember that I depend upon your 
silence.’ ; 

I assured my mistress, that she might make 
herself perfectly easy on that score, for I was the 
Harpocrates® of trusty valets. After this assur 
ance I withdrew, very impatient to know the 
contents of the purse, in which | found twenty 
pistoles. This made me believe, that Aurora 
would have certainly given me more, had ! 
-brought her agreeable tidings, since she paid 
me so handsomely for such a mortifying piece 
of news; and I repented that I had not imitated 
the lawyers, who sometimes put a gloss upon 
the truth in the practice of their profession. I 
was sorry for having nipt in the bud an intrigue, 
the consequence of which might have been very 
advantageous to me: however, I had the consola- 
tion to see myself indemnified for my unseasons 
ble expense in essences and perfumes. 


* Harpocrates was the god of Silence. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


The great change that happened in the family of 
Don Vincent, and the strange resolution witk 
which love inspired the fair Aurora. 


Soom after this adventure, Signior Don Vin- 
cent happened to fall sick; and though he had 
not been in such an advanced age, the symptoms 
of his disease were so violent, that we had reason 
to fear a fatal issue. When he was first seized, 
two of the most famous physicians of Madrid 
were sent for: one of them was called Doctor 
Andros, and the other Doctor Oquetos; who hav- 
ing examined the patient with great attention, 
were of opinion that the humours of his body 
were ina state of fermentation: but in nothing 
else could they e. ‘We must make haste,’ 
said Andros, ‘an off the humours, though 
they be crude, while ey continue in this violent 
agitation of flux and reflux, lest they settle upon 
some noble pr, Oquetos, on the contrary, 
maintained, that they ought to wait for the con- 
coction of the humours, before they should em- 
ploy a cathartic. ‘But your method,’ resumea 
the first, ‘is directly opposite to that of the 
prince of medicine: Hippocrates orders cathat- 
tics in the first days of the most ardent fever, 
and says, in express terms, that we must be ready 
to purge, when the humours are in the orgasm; 
that is to say, in a state of fermentation’ ‘0! 
there you are mistaken,’ replied Oquetoe; ‘ Hip- 
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pocrates, by the word orgasm, does not unde» 
stand the fermentation, but the concoction of the 
humours.’ 

Upon this, the doctors grew passionate; one 
repeated the Greek text, and quoted all those 
authors who had explained it in his way; the 
other, relying on a Latin translation, pronounced 
it in a tone still more vociferous. Which of them 
was in the right?- Don Vincent was not the man 
to decide that question; but seeing himself 
obliged to choose, bestowed his confidence on 
him who had despatched the greatest number 
of patients; I mean the eldest of the two. An- 
dros, therefore, who was the younger, withdrews 
pot without darting some strokes of raillery at 
his senior, on his intepretation of the word or- 

- Oquetos, who remained triumphant, be- 
a man of Dr. Sangrado’s principle, began, by 
ordering his patient to be copiously blooded, 
deferring his cathartic until the humours should 
be concocted; but Death, who, without doubt, 
was afraid the purgation, so sagely delayed, 
would deprive him of his prey, prevented the 
concoction, and carried my master off. Such 
was the end of Signior Don Vincent; who lost 
his life, because his physician did not understand 
Greek! 

Aurora having celebrated her father’s funeral 
in & manner suitable to his birth, took possession 
of Lis‘estate; and being now mistress of herself, 
dismissed some of her domestics, with rewards 
proportioned to their several services; and, in a 

ttle time, retired to a castle, which she had on 
the banks of the Tagus, between Sacedon and 
Buendia. 1 was not only one of those whom she 
eetained, and carried to the country with her, 
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but also had the good fortune to become a ne- 
cessary person. Notwithstandmg the faithful 
report I had made to her of Don Lewis, she was 
ii] in love with that cavalier; or rather, findin 

herself unable to conquer her passion, she 

abandoned herself entirely to it; and being ne 
longer under a necessity of taking precautions 
to speak with me in private, ‘Gil Blas,’ said she, 
sighmg, ‘I cannot forget Don Lewis; in spite of 
all my efforts to banish him from my thoughts, 
he is still present in my imagination; not such 
as thou hast painted him, plunged in all sorts 
of debauchery; but such as I would have him to 
be, tender, amorous, and constant.’ So saying, 
she began to melt, and could not help shedding 
some tears, which affected me so much, that ] 
could scarce refrain from weeping also; and } 
could not make my court to her more effec- 
tually, than by sympathizing with her sorrow. 
‘I see thou hast a very tender disposition, my 
friend,’ added she, after having dred her fair 
eyes; ‘and I am so well satisfied with thy zeal. 
that thou mayest depend upon being well re 
compensed. Dear Gil Blas, I have more occasion 
now than ever for thy assistance. I will disclose 
to thee a design which at present engrosses me, 
and which thou wilt, no doubt, pronounce very 
capricious. Know, that I intend to set out im- 
mediately for Salamatica, where I will disguise 
myself like a cavalier, and, under the name of 
Don Felix, get acquainted with Pacheco, whose 
confidence and friendship I will endeavour to 
acquire: I will often speak to him of Aurora de 
Guzman, and call myself her cousin; by which 
means he will, perhaps, express a desire to see 
her; and then my expectation will be answered. 
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We will have two diffetent lodgihgs at Salm 
manca, in one of which I will pass for Dos 





iq 

ter myself that I shall, by 

de eccomplish my purpose. I , 

she, ‘that this is an extravagant Mes 

but I am hurried away by my passior, and the 

innocence of my intention makes me insensible 
of the risk I must run.’ 

I was very much of Aurore’s opinion, with 
regard to the nature of her de: nevertheless, 
how impradent soever I ind my took caré 
not to act the pedagogue; but, on the contrary, 
began to gild the pill, and undertook to prove, 
that this mad project was no more than an agree: 
able frolic, that could have no bad consequence. 
My mistress was pleased with this ‘construction, 
for lovers are charmed with flattery, even in 
their most extravagant fancies. We now, there- 
fore, looked upon this rash enterprise in no 
other light than that of a comedy, the skilful 
representation of which it was our business to 
concert. Having chosen our actors from the 
servants of the , the parts were distributed 
without the leart quarrel or disturbance, because 
we were not players by profession. It was re- 
solved that Dame Ortiz sould act the part of 
Aurora’s aunt, under the name of Donna Ximena 
de Guzman, attended by a valet and waiting 
soman; and that Aurora, dressed like a cavalier, 
should entertain me as valet de chambre, toge- 
ther with one of her own maids in the disguise 
of a page, to be always about her person. The 
cnasacters being thus regulated, we retuned to 
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Madsid, where we understood Don Lewis sél 
was, but that it woald not be long before he 
would set out for Salamanca; upon which we 
ordered the necessary dresses to be made with 
all diligence; and when they were finished, my 
mistress caused them to be conveniently packed 
up, until we should find a proper time and place 
for putting them on. Then leaving the care of 
her house to the steward, she set out in a coach 
drawn by four mules, and took the road to the 
kingdom of Leon, with all those of her servants 
who had parts to act in her performance. 

We had already crossed Old Castile, when the 
axzle-tree of the coach gave way, between Avila 
and Villafior, about three or four thousand paces 
from a castle, which we perceived at the foot of 
®@ mountain. As night approached, we were 
not a little embarrassed; when a peasant, passing 
by accident, rid us of our anxiety, by telling us, 
that the castle which we saw belonged to Donna 
Elvira, widow of Don Pedro de Pinares; a lady, 
whose characte. 'e extolled so much, that my 
mistress sent me to the castle, to beg a lodging 
for one night. Elvira did not belie the coun- 
tryman’s report, but received me with great 
affability, and favoured Aurora’s compliment 
with such an answer as she desired. We re 
paired immediately to the castle, whither our 
eoach was dragged slowly by the mules, and at 
the gate met Don Pedro’s widow, who came out 
to receive my mistress. I will pass over in silence 
the civil things that were said on both sides on 
this occasion; and only observe, that Elvira was 
a lady pretty much advanced in years, but very 
polite, and understood how to perform the duties 
of hospitality as well ag any woman in the world 











Afterwards, when su] was realy, she ordered 
the cloth to be laid in Aurors’s chamber, where 
they sat down together at table. Den Pedro’s 
widow was not one of those people who cloud 
the honour of their entertainments with a pensive 
and discontented sir: she was of a gay disposition, 
end supported the conversatiun in an agreeable 
manner, expressing herself with grest dignity 
‘nd elegance. I admired her understanding, 
and the delicate turn of her thoughts, 
seemed to charm Aurora as well as me. They 
¢onceived a friendship for one another, and pro- 
mised to maintain a correspondence by letters 
Our coach could not be refitted till the following 
day, and as we should run some risk by setting 
‘ut late, it was determined that we should stay 
at the castle another night. We, in our tum, 
were served with a profusion of victuals, and our 
‘beds were no less comfortable than our meal 
Next day, my mistress found new charms in 
the conversation of Elvira, with whom she dined 
in » large hall, adorned with several pictures, 
one of which was remarkable for the beauty and 
wonderful expression of the figures, though it 
presented a very tragical scene to the view. A 
dead cavalier appeared lying on his back, and 
drowned in his own blood, but seemed still te 
retain a menacing sir even in death. Near him 
lay a young lady in another attitude, stretched 
alo upon the ground; a sword was seen plunged 
in her bosom, and she breathed her last sighs, 
&xing her dying eyes upon a young man, whe 
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seemed mortally grieved at the loss of her. The 
painter had likewise drawn anvther figure, which 
did not escape my attention: this was, an old 
man of a good mien, who, strongly affected with 
the objects that struck his view, discovered as 
much sensibility as the youth. One would have 
thought that each of them felt the same pangs, 
at sight of these doleful images, but that each 
received the impression in a different manner. 
The old man seemed overwhelmed with the 
nd sorrow in which he was plunged; but 

there was fury mixed with the affliction of the 
th. The painter had expressed the whdle 
with such strength, that we could scarce with- 
draw our eyes from the performance. My mis- 
tress having asked what story the picture repre- 
sented; ‘Madam,’ said Elvira, ‘it is a faithful 
re ntation of the misfortunes of my family.’ 
This answer excited the curiosity of Aurora, 
who expressed such an incknation to know more, 
that Don Pedro’s widow could not dispense with 
promising her the satisfaction she desired. This 
promme, which was made before Ortiz, her two 
companions, and me, detained us all four im the 
hall after dinner. My mistress would have sent 
us away, but Elvira perceiving that we longed 
fervently to hear the explanation of the picture, 
had the goodness to bid us stay; saying, that the 
story which she was going to relate, was none 
of those that required seeresy; and immediately 
began in these words. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Balefui Marriage: a Novel.® 


‘Roeszr, King of Sicily, had a brother and a 
aster: the first, called Mainfroy, revolted against 
him, and lighted up a dangerous and bloody war 
in the kingdom; but had the misfortune to lose 
two battles, and fall into the hands of the king, 
who contented himself with punishing his re- 
bellion, by depriving him of his liberty. This 
clemency served only to make Roger pass for a 
barbarian, in the opinion of one part of his sub- 
ject who said he had only saved his brother’s 
ife, in order to exercise over him a slow and 
inhuman revenge. But all the rest, with better 
foundation, imputed the harsh treatment that 
Mainfroy suffered in prison, to his sister Mathilda 
alone: for she had, in effect, always bated the 

rince, and did not cease persecuting him as 

ng as he lived; but she died soon him, 
and her death was looked upon as a just punish- 
ment of her unnatural disposition. 

‘Mainfroy having left two sons, as yet in their 
infancy, Roger wished to get rid of them; fearing 
that, when they should arrive at a more advanced 
age, the desire of revenging their father would 
induce them to revive a faction which was not 


so much quelled, but that it might occasion new - 


troubles in the state. He imparted his design 


* This novel is founded in truth, and is the groundwork 
ef Thompson's tragedy of Tancred ari Sigissnunda. 
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¢o the senator Leontio Siffredi, his minister, 
who, to divert him from putting it in execution, 
undertook the education of Prince Henriquez, 
the eldest; and advised him to commit the 
youngest, who was called Don Pedro, to the 
care of the Constable of Sicily. Roger, persuaded 
that his nephews would be brought up by these 
men in that submission and duty which they owed 
to him, left the princes to their conduct; and 
took upon himself the care of his niece Constan- 
tia, who was of the same age with Henriquez, 
and only daughter of the Princess Mathilda; he 
furnished her with women and masters, and 
spared nothing in her education. 

‘Leontio Siffredi had a castle two short 
leagues from Palermo, at a place called Bel- 
mont; and there that minister employed himself 
in rendering Henriquez worthy of mounting one 
day the throne of Sicily. He soon observed 
m that prince such amiable qualities, that he 
applied himself to the cultivation of them as 

osely as if he had no children of hisown. He 
was blessed, however, with two daughters; the 
eldest of whom, called Blanche, younger by a 
year than the prince, was adorned with the most 

rfect beauty: the other, named Porcia, whose 
ith occasioned her mother’s death, was still 
in the cradle. Blanche and Prince Henriquez, 
as soon as they were capable of love, entertained 
a mutual: passion; though they had not the liberty 
of convessing in private. The prince, however, 
did not fail to find opportunities sometimes, 
and knew so well how to profit by these precious 
moments, that he engaged the daughter of 
Siffredi to allow him to execute a project he 
had formed. Just about this time, it happened 
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that Leontio was obliged, by the king“e orders, 
to make a journey into one of the most remote 
provinces of the island; and during his absence, 
Henriquez caused an opening to be made is 
the wall of his apartment, that was contiguous 
to the chamber of Blanche; supplying it with a 
sliding partition of wood, that opened and shut, 
without being perceived; because it was se 
closely joined to the ceiling, that the eye could 
not discover the artifice. A skilful architect, 
whom the prince had made his friend, performed 

the work with equal diligence and secresy. | 


‘Through this pasmage the amorous Henri 
introduced himself sometimes into the chamber 


of his mistress; but he did not abuse her favour: 
for though she was imprudent enough to allow 
him a private entranee into her apartment, she 
did not condescend so far, unti] he had assured 
her, that he would never ask any thing that 
innocence could not grant. One night he found 
her very uneasy, because she had heard that 
Roger was very ill, and had sent for Siffredi, 
as high chancellor of the kingdom, in order to 
entrust him with his last will. She represented 
to herself already, her dear Henriquez on the 
‘throne, and being afraid‘of losing him in that 
high station, was under the utmost anxiety; ané 
the tears stood in her eyes when he appeared. 
“Heavens! you weep, madam; what must I think 
of that sorrow with which I see you overwhelm 
ed?””““ Sir,” replied Blanche, “I cannot concess 
my alarms: the king, your uncle, will soon cease 
to live, and you wilksucceed him. When I, 
therefore, foresee how far your new greatness 
will remove you from me, I own I cannot be 
unconcerned. A monarch seldom beholds things 
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with « lover's eye, and that which was his ut- 
most ambition while he was a subject, affects 
him but slightly when he is on the throne. 
Whether it be an unhappy presage, or reason 
alone, that inspires me, | feel my soul agitated 
with emotions that all my confidence in your 
goodness cannot assuage; and though I dare not 
doubt your generosity, I cannot help distrust- 
ing my own destiny.” ‘« Adorable Blanche!” 
replied the prince, “your fears are obliging, 
and justify my attachment to your charms; but 
the excéss of your doubts injures my love, and 
(if I may be allowed to say so) the esteem which 
you owe me. No! think not my destiny and 
yours can ever be separated: believe, rather, 
that you wilf always be the object of my hap- 
pines and joy. Lay aside your fear, there- 
, and let it not disturb such endearing 

moments.”? ‘Ah, sir!” answered the daughter 
of Leontio, ‘as soon as you are crowned, your 
subjects, perhaps, will demand for your queen a 
princess descended from a long race of kings, 
whose splendid alliance may add new realms to 
yours; and, perhaps, alas! you will answer their 
expectation, even at the expense of your incli- 
nation.” ‘Ha! why,” replied Henriquez, with 
some warmth, “why are you thus prone to tor. 
ment yourself, by raising such an afflicting i 
of what will never happen? Should Heaven dis- 
pose of the king, my uncle, and make me maste~ 
of Sicily, 1 swear that I will espouse you in Pa- 
lermo, in presence of all my court; and I invoka 
all that is sacred to confirm my oath!” 

* Siffredi’s daughter was cheered by the (pr 
testations of Henriquez, and the rest of thei 
conversation turned on the king’s distemper: 
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on wich occasion, Henriques discovered the 
ess of his heart, in lamenting his uncle’s 
te, with which he had no great occasion to be 
affected: the force of blood making him regret « 
prince, by whose death he should acquire a 
crown. Blanche, as yet, did not know all the 
misfortunes that threatened her. The Constable 
of Sicily, who had met her coming out of her 
father’s apartment, one day when he was at the 
castle of Belmont, on some important affairs, 
was captivated with her beauty, and next day 
demanded her in marriage of Siffredi, who con- 
sented to the match; but Roger’s distemper inter- 
vening, the nuptials were deferred, and Blanche 
knew nothing of the matter. 

‘One morning, just as Henriqlez had done 
dressing, he was surprised to see Leontio, fol- 
lowed by Blanche, come into his apartment. 
‘¢ Sir,” said that minister to him, ‘the news [ 
bring are afflicting, but the consolation with 
which they are attended, ought to moderate 
your grief. The king your uncle is dead, after 
having left you heir to his sceptre; and Sicily is 
subject to your sway. The grandees of the 
realm, who attend your orders at Palermo, 
have. commissioned me to receive them from 
your mouth: and I am come, sir, with my 
daughter, the first of your new subjects, to 
offer you our early and sincere homage.” The 

rince, who knew very well that Roger had 
aboured two months under a disease that gra- 
dually consumed him, was not much surprised at 
this piece of news; nevertheless, struck with the 
sudden change of his condition, he felt a thou- 
sand confused emotions rise within his breasts 
and having mused some time, broke silence, by 
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addressing himeelf to Leontio in these words: 
se Siffredi, I shall always look upon you as 
my father, glory in regulating my conduct by 

our counsel, and you shall be as much a king 
in Sicily as lam.” So saying, he advanced to a 
table on which there was a standish, and taking 
a sheet of paper, wrote his name at the bottom 
of the page. ‘‘ What are you about to do, sir?” 


° 


said Siffredi to him. ‘I am going to manifest 


my gratitude and esteem,” answered Henriquez, 
presentmg the sheet to Blanche, and saying, 
** Receive, madam, this pledge of my faith, and 
of the empire over my inclinations, which 1 now 
yield to you.” Blanche took it, blushing, and 
made this answer to the prince: ‘I receive with 
respect the favours of my king; but I depend 
upon a father; and I hope your majesty will not 
take it ill, that I deposit this paper in his hands, 
to be used as his prudence shall direct him.” 
‘She accordingly gave the subscription of 
Henriquez to her father, who then observed 
what till that moment had ‘escaped his pene- 
tration: he discerned the prince’s sentiments, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Your majesty shall have no 
cause to reproach me; for I will not abuse your 
confidence.” ‘*My dear Leontio,” cried Hen- 
riquez, interrupting him, ‘‘ don’t imagine you 
can abuse it. Whatever use you shall make 
of the paper, I will approve of your deter 
mination. But go,” added he, “return to Pa- 
lermo, order the preparations to be made for 
my coronation, and tell my subjects, that I 
will follow you immediately thither, in order to 
receive their oaths of allegiance, and assure them 
of my affection.” The minister obeyed his new 
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‘master’s order; and, with his daughter, set out 


for Palermo. 
‘A few hours after their departure, the prince 


‘took the same road, more by his love, 


than by the high rank to which he was raised. 
As soon as he arrived in the city, he was saluted 
with innumerable shouts of joy; and, amidst the 
acclamations of his people, entered *e palace, 
where every thing was already prepared for the 
ceremony, and where he found the Princess 
Constantia in deep mourning, and to all appear- 
ance very much affected with Roger’s deatn. 
As they owed one another a mutual compliment 
of condolence on the event, they both acquitted 
themselves very handsomely; but it was more 
cold on the side of Henriquez, than on that of 
Constance; who, in spite of the enmity subsist- 
ing between their families, could not hate the 
prince. He placed himself on the throne, and 
the princess sat on his right hand, in an elbow 
chair not quite so high. The grandees of the 
kingdom took their places, each according to his 
rank: the ceremony began, and Leontio, as high 
chancellor of the state, and keeper of the late 
king’s will, opened and read it with an audible 
voice. This deed contained, in substance, That 
Roger seeing himself without issue, named the 
eldest son of Mainfroy for his successor, on con- 
dition that he should espouse the Princess Con- 
stance; which if he refused to perform, he should 
forfeit the crown of Sicily to the Infant Don 
Pedro, his brother, who should enjoy it on the 
game terms. ‘ 
*Henriquez was confeunded at these words; 
the restriction gave him ‘ncredible pain, which 
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became still more violent, when Leontio, after 
having read the will, pronounced to the whole 
assembly: ‘*My lords, having reported the last 
intentions of the late king to our new monarch, 
that generous prince consents to honour his 
cousin, the Princess Constance, with his hand.” 
At these words, Henriquez interrupted the chan- 
cellor, saying, ‘* Leontio, remember the writin 

which Blanche—” “Sir,” said Siffredi, with 
precipitation, before the prince had time to ex- 
plain himself, ‘‘ here it is. The grandees of the 
realm,” added he, showing the paper to the 
assembly, ‘‘will here see by your majesty’s 


“august signature, the esteem you have for the 


princess, and the deference you pay to the last 
will of the deceased king your uncle.” Havin 
spoke these words, he read the deed with whic 
he himself had filled the paper, containing the 
most solemn engagement tq marry Constance, 
conformable to the intention of Roger. The hall 
rung with repeated shouts of all present, who 
cried, ** Long live our magnanimous King Henti- 
quez!” for as nobody was ignorant of the 
aversion which that prince had always manifested 
for the princess, it was feared, not without rea- 
son, that he would revolt against the condition 
of the will, and by these means raise commotions 
in the kingdom. But the reading of this paper 
entirely composed the minds of the nobles and 
people, and excited those general acclamations, 
which in secret tortured the monarch’s soul. 
‘Constance, who, both on account of her own 
glory, and her passion for Henriquez, enjoyed 
e public satisfaction more than any body, chose 
this time to assure him of her gratitude. But 
the prince, in vain endeavouring to constrain 
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himself, received her compliments with great 
affliction; and was, indeed, in such disorder, 
that he could not even perform what decency 
required. At last, yielding to the violence of 
his passion, he approached Siffredi, whom the 
duty of his office obliged to be pretty near his 
person, and with a low voice said, ‘‘ What have 
you done, Leontio? The subscription, which I 
ut into your daughter’s hands, was not intended 
or this use. You have betrayed—-’ ‘* Sir,” 
said Siffredi, interrupting him in a resolute tone, 


. consider your own glory; if you refuse to fol- 


low the will of the king your uncle, you lose 
the crown of Sicily.” He had no sooner spoke 
in this manner, than he removed at a greater dis- 
tance from the king, that he might not have an 
opportunity to reply. Henriquez remained in 
the utmost perplexity, and felt himself agitated 
by contrary emotions. He was incensed agai 
Siffredi; he could not resolve to abandon Blanche; 
but, distracted between her and the interest of 
his glory, it was some time before he could come 
to any resolution. However, he was determined 
at last, and thought he had fallen upon a method 
to preserve the daughter of Siffredi, without re- 
nouncing the throne. He feigned submission to 
the will of Roger, and purposed, while a dispen- 
sation for his marriage with his cousin should be 
soliciting at Rome, to gain the nobles of the 
realm -by his bounty, and establish his power so 
well, that he should not be obliged to fulfil its 
conditions. 

* As soon as he had formed this design, he be- 
came more tranquil; and turning to Constance, 
confirmed to her what the high-chancellor had 
read before the whole assembly. But in the very 
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moment when he betrayed himself so far as to 
plight his troth to her, Blanche arrived in the 
council-hall. She came thither by her father’s 
command, to pay her respects to the princess, 
and her ears were struck with the words of Hen- 
riquez, at her first entrance. Besides, Leontio, 
being desirous that she should have no cause to 
doubt of her misfortune, said, while he presented 
her to Constance, “Daughter, do homage to 
your queen, 8 and wish her all the sweets of a 
flourishing reign and happy marriage.” This 
terrible stroke overwhelmed the unfortunate 
Blanche: in vain she endeavoured to conceal her 
grief; she blushed, and grew pale, alternately, 

and shook through every limb. Nevertheless, 
the princess had not the least suspicion of the 
cause, but attributed the disorder in which she 


paid her compliment, to the perplexity of a . 


young creature bred up in solitude, and alto 
ther unaccustomed to the court. It was quite 
otherwise with the young king: the sight of 
Blanche abashed him; and the despair he ob- 
served in her eyes, transported him quite beside 
himself. He did not doubt that, judging by ap- 
pearances, she believed him unfaithful. He 
would have been less uneasy could he have 
spoken to her: but how could he find an op- 
ortunity, when all Sicily, as one may say, had 
its eyes upon him? Besides, the cruel Siffredi 
deprived him of that hope: for, reading the 
thoughts of these two lovers in their looks, and 
willing to prevent the mischief which the vio- 
lence of their passion might create in the state, 
that minister, In an artful manner, carried his 
daughter out of the assembly, and set out with 
her on his return to Belmont; resolved, for more 
Von. I. Cc 
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reasons than ene, to have her mevried:as soon as 
possible 


‘They were no sooner arrived, than he made 
her acquainted with all the horrors of her fate, 
by declaring that he had promised her in mar 
niage to the Constable. ‘Just heaven!” cried 
she, in 9 transport of grief, which her father’s 
presence could not repress; ‘for what direful 
punishment is the unfortunate Blanche reserv- 
ed!” Her despair was even so violent, as to 
suspend all the faculties of her soul. She was 
seized with a universal chillness, and becomin 
clav-cold and wan, swooned away in the arms of 
her father. He wasaffected with her conditions. 
but, though he shared her affliction with all the 
tenderness of a parent, his first resolution still 
remained unshbaken. Blanche, at length, re- 
covered her spirits, more through the exquisite 

* sensation of her grief, than through the water 
which Siffredi sprinkled on her face; which per 
ceiving, while she opened her languishing eyes, 
*¢ Sir,” said she, with a feeble voice, “I am 
ashamed that you have seen my weakness; but 
death, which must soon end my torments, will in 
a little time nd you of an unbappy daughter, who 
has dared to dispose of her heart without your 
consent.” ‘*No, my dear Blanche,” replied 
Leontio; ‘live, and let virtue resume its empire 
in your breast. The Constable’s passion does 
you honour; he is the most considerable match 
in the kingdom.” *‘*I esteem his person and his 
merit,” said Blanche, interrupting him, ‘but, 
sir, the king hath made me hope—” ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter,”’ said Siffredi, cutting her short in his turn, 

‘*] know all that you can say on that subject. I 

am not ignorant of your tenderness for the prince, 
{ 
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which at another ost jancture | should not dis- 

prove. You 6 even see me eager to 
ensure you of the hand of Henriquez, if the 
interest of his glory, and that of the state, did 
not oblige him to bestow it on Constance. 
R is on that condition only, that the late king 
designed him for his successor; and would you 
have him prefer you to the crown of Sicily? 
Believe me, I sympathize with you in the cruel 
stroke you suffer; but since we cannot withstand 
the decrees of Destiny, make one generous effort. 
Your glory is concerned, in concealing from the 
kingdom the vain hope with which you flattered 
yourself. Your sensibility for the king may raise 
reports to your disadvantage; and the only 
means of preventing them, will be to marry the 
Constable. In short, Blanche, this is no time te 
deliberate. The king yields you for a throne, 


and marries Constance. The Constable has my © 


promise, which i beg you will perform; and if 1 
must use my authority to bring you to this reso- 
intion, I order you to comply.” 

- *So saying, he left her to reflect upon what 
she had heard, hoping, that after heving maturely 
considered the arguments he had used to support 
her virtue against her inclination, she would 
resolve, of herself, to give her hand to the 
Constable. In this he was not mistaken. But, 
what pangs did it cost the melancholy Blanche, 
before she came to that determination! She 
was in a condition, which, of all others, was 
most worthy of compassion! Grief for seeing 
her presages of the infidelity of Henriquez 
changed into certainty, and for being constrain 
ed, in losing him, to give herself away to an- 
other, whom she could not love, created in her 
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such violent transports of affliction, that every 
moment was attended with new torture. “If 
my misfortune is certain,” cried she, ‘*how can 
I resist it without dying? Cruel destiny! why 
was I fed with the most delicious hope, when 

I was doomed to such an abyss of misery! And 

thou, perfidious lover! how durst thou betroth 
thyself to another, after thou hadst promised 
eternal fidelity to me? hast thou so soon forgot 
the faith wich thou hadst sworn? Asa punish- 
ment for having so cruelly deceived me, may 
heaven make the nuptial bed, which thou art 
going to stain with perjury, not a scene of plea- 
sure, but remorse! May the caresses of Constance 
convey poison to thy faithless heart! ‘and may thy 
marriage be as baleful as mine! Yes, traitor! I 
will espouse the Constable, whom I cannot love, . 
to revenge me upon myself, and punish me, for 
having made so indiscreet a choice of the object 
of my love! Since my religion forbids me to 
make any attempt upon my hfe, the days I have 

. to live shall be nothing else than an unhappy 
series of trouble and disquiet. If thou still pre- 
servest any tenderness for me, thou wilt be 
mortified at seeing me throw myself into the 
arms of another; and if thou hast entirely forgot 
me, Sicily, at least, may boast of having pro- 
duced a woman, who punished herself for having 
too simply disposed of her heart!” 

‘In such a situation did this unhappy victim 
of love and duty pass the night that preceded 
her marriage with the Constable; and Siffredi, 
finding her next day ready to comply with his 
desire, made haste to take the advantage of that 
favourable disposition. He sent for the Constable 
to Belmont that sae day, and married him 
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Privately to his daughter, m the chapel of the 
castle. It was not enough to renounce a crown, 
to lose for ever a person whom she loved, and 
bestow herself upon the object of her hatred, 
but she was also obliged to dissemble her senti- 
ments before a husband who was inflamed with 
the most ardent passion for her, and naturally 
of a jealous disposition. Her spouse, charmed 
with the possession of what he held most dear, 
was continually in her company, and did not 
even allow her the sad consolation of bewailing 
her misfortune in secret. When night ap- 

roached, the daughter of Leontio felt her af- 
fiction redouble: but what were her gs, 
when her women, after having un left 
her alone with the Constable! He asked, in a 
respectful manner, the cause of that sorrow with 
which she seemed to be depressed; and Blanche, 
perplexed by the question, feigned herself 
indisposed. This deceived her husband at first, 
but he did not long continue in his mistake: for, 
as he was really concerned at the condition in 
which he saw her, and pressed her to go te 
bed, his entreaties, which she misinterpreted, 
presented such a cruel image to her imagination, 
that, being unable to contain herself any longer, 
she gave free vent to her sighs and tears. What 
@ sight was this for a man, who believed himself 
at the very summit of his happiness! He no 
longer doubted that the affliction of his wife 
portended something sinister to his love. Never 
theless, though the knowledge of it threw him 
into a situation almost as deplorable as that of 
Blanche, he had such a command of himself, tha 
he concealed his suspicions. He redoubled his 
entreaties, and continued to press his spouse 
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to go to rest; assuring her, that he: would not 
interrupt the repose which she seemed 80 much 
to want. He even offered to call her women, 
if she thought their assistance could alleviate 
her indisposition’ Blanche, encouraged by this 
promise, told him, that her present weakness 
only required a little sleep. He pretended to 
believe and going to bed together, they 
passed a night very different from those which 
‘Cupid and Hymen bestow on two lovers inspired 
by mutual passion. 

‘While Siffredi’s daughter indulged her sor- 
row, the Constable endeavoured, within himself, 
to divine the cause that rendered his marriage 
so unhappy. He concluded there was a rival 
in the case; but was bewildered in his own 
imagination, when he attempted to discover 
who that rival was; and the sole result of his 
conjectures was, that he was the most unhappy 
of all mankind. He had already spent ‘two-thirds 
of the night in these agitations, when his ears 
were struck with a hollow noise, and he was 
not a little surprised to hear somebody walkin 
softly in the chamber. He believed himsell 
mistaken; for he remembered that he himself 
had locked the door, after Blanche’s women were 
genes and drew back the curtain to discover, 

yy the evidence of his eyes, the cause of the 
noise which he heard: but the light, which had 
been left in the chimney, was extinguished; and 
ima a time he heard the fame of Blanche 

jeated several times, in a soft and? languishing 
tone. ‘Then his jealous suspicions were Edamed 
to fury, and his honour, alarmed, obliging him 
to rise, in order to prevent an affront, or take 
vengeance for it, he seized his sword, znd moved 
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towards that side whence the voice scomed to 
come. Feeling a naked sword opposed to his 
own, he advanced, the other retired, he pursued, 
and the other vanished from his pursuit. In vain 
did he search for him, who seemed to fly, through 
all the corners of the room, as much as the 
darkness would allow; he could not find him, 
he stopped, listened, and heard nothing. All 
seemed to be enchantment! He went to the 
door, which he imagined had favoured the flight 
of the secret enemy of his honour, but he found 
it fast locked as before. Not being able to com- 
prehend any thing of this adventure, ‘he called 
those of his people who were nearest, and as he 
opened the door for that purpose, stood im the 
passage, and kept himself on his guard, that the 
person whom he sought might not escape. 
‘Some servants hearing his repeated cries, 
eame running with lights; upon which, he took 
a candle and: made a new search in the chamber, 
sword in hand; but found nobody, nor the least 
mark of any person’s having been there. He 
did not even perceive, the eprvate door, nor the 
Opening, through whi Tre Was a passage. 
He could not, however, blindfold himself, with 
regard to the circumstances of his misfortune, 
but remained in a strange confusion of thoughts. 
Should he have recourse to Blanche, she was ton 
much concerned in the truth, for him to expect 
an explanation from her. He therefore resolved 
to go and open his heart to Leontio, after having 
dismissed his servants; telling them, that he 
thought he had heard a noise in his chamber, 
but was mistaken. He met his father-in-law 
toming out of hia apartment, at the disturbance 
he had heard, andi recounted to him what liad 
| 
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tion and profound grief. 

‘ Siffredi was surprised at the adventure, which, 
though it did not seem natural, he nevertheless 
believed; and thinking that the king’s love was 
capable of any thing, was very much afflicted 
with that consideration. But far from flattering 
the jealous suspicions of his son-in-law, he re- 
presented to him, with an air of assurance, that 
the voice which he thought he heard, and the 
sword that was opposed to his, could be no 
other than phantoms of an imagination, misled 
by jealousy; for it was impossible that any body 
could have gone into his daughter’s chamber; 
that with regard to the melancholy which he 
had observed in hia wife, it might be occasioned. 
by some indisposition; that honour ought not to 
be answerable for the vicissitudes of temper; 
that the change of condition in a girl used to 
live in solitude, who sees herself on a sudden 
delivered to a man, whom she has not had time 
to know and to love, might be the cause of those 
tears, sighs, and that sharp affliction of which 
she complained; that love was not to be kindled 
in maidens of a noble birth, by any other means 
than time and assiduity; for which reasons he 
exhorted him to calm his disquiet, redouble his 
tenderness and care, in order to dispose Blanche 
to become more sensible of his merit; and en- : 
treated him to return to his chamber, being ) 
persuaded that his uneasiness and distrust were ' 
injuries done to the virtue of his wife. ¢ 

‘The Constable made no answer to the remon- 
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happened, with all the marks of extreme agita, 


strances of his father-in-law: whether he really 
began to think that he might have been imposed 
upon by the disorder of his mind, or judged it a 
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wiser course to dissemble, than to undertake, in 
vain, to convince the old man of an event 80 void 
of all probability, he returned to his apartment, 
lay down by his wife, and tried to obtain, by 
sleep, some respite from his disquiet. Blanche, 
on her side, was no less uneasy than he; she had 
but too well heard that which alarmed her hus- 
band, and could not consider as an illusion, an 
adventure, the secret and motives of which she 
knew. Surprised that Henriquez should seek to 
introduce himself into her apartment, after hav- 
ing so solemnly pledged his faith to Constance, 
instead of approving or feeling the least glimpse 
of joy at this step, she looked upon it as a new 
outrage, and her heart was incensed against him. 

‘While the daughter of Siffredi, prejudiced 
against the young king, believed him the most 
unfaithful of men, that unhappy prince, more in 
love than ever, wished for an intewview with 
Blanche, in order to encourage her against the ap- 
pearance that condemned him. He would have 
come sooner to Belmont for that purpose, had 
he been permitted by the multiplicity of busines 
in which he was necessarily engaged; but he 
could not steal away from court before that night. 
He was too well acquainted with all the private 
corners of a place where he bad been educated, 
to be under any difficulty of getting unseen into | 
Siffredi’s castle; and he still kept the key of a 
private door that belonged to the garden, through 
which he got into his old apartment, from whence 
he passed into the chamber of Blanche. You 
may imagiie the astonishment of that prince 
when he found a man there, and felt a sword 
opposed tohisown. He had well nigh discover. 
ed himself, and punished on the spot the aude. 
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cious wretch, who durst lift his sacrilegious hand, 
egainst his lawful king; but the respect he owed 
to Leontio’s daughter suspended his resentment: 
he retired in the same -manner he had entered; 
and, more afflicted than ever, took the road to 
Palermo; where, arriving some moments before 
day, he shut himself up in his apartment. But 
the agitation of his spirits depriving him of his 
rest, he resolved to return to Belmont; his safety, 
honour, and, above all, his love, not permitting 
him to remain longer ignorant of the least cir- 
cumstance of such a cruel adventure. 

‘It was no sooner day than he commanded his 
hunting equipage to be got ready; and, under 
pretence of taking that Siversion, rode far into 
the forest of Belmont, attended by his sportsmen 
and some courtiers. He followed the chase 
some time, the better to conceal his design; and 
when he saw every one eagerly engaged at the 
heels of the hounds, he separated himself from 
them, and all alone took his way to Leontio’s 
castle. He was too ‘well acquainted with the 
paths of the forest to lose himself; and bis impa. 
tience not permitting him to spare his horse, he 
in a little time overrun the distance that separated 
him from the object of his love. He was just 
inventing some plausible pretext to procure for 
himself a private interview with the daughter of 
Siffredi, when, crossing a emall road that led by 
one of the park-gates, he perceived, hard by, 
two women sitting, in close conversation, at the 
root of'a tree. Ashe did not doubt that these 
persons belonged to the castle, the sight of them 

i within him some emotion; but he was 
much more transported, when the women, turn- 
teward him, at the noise of his horse’s feet, 
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ae knew one of them to.be his dear Blanche, 
who had escaped from the castle with Nisa, one 
of her women, who enjoyed the greatest share 
of her confidence, to bewail her misfortune at 
full liberty. 

‘He flew; he threw himself headlong (if I may 
use the expression) at her feet; and perceiving 
in her eyes all the marks of the most profound 
affliction, was melted at the sight. ‘‘ Fair 
Blanche,” said he, “‘suspend the emotions of 
your grief; appearances, I confess, represent me 

ilty to your eyes: but when you are made ac- 
quainted with the design which I formed in your 
behalf, that which you now look upon as a crime, 
will appear to you a proof of my innocence and 
excess of love.”? These words, which Henri- 
quez thought capable of moderating, only served 
to redouble the affliction of Blanche, who would 
have answered him, had not her voice been 
choked up with her sighs. The prince, asto- 
nished with her disorder, said, ‘‘ How, madam! 
can’t I then calm your disquiet? By what mis- 
fortune have I lost your confidence? I, who 
hazard my crown, and even my life, to keep my- 
self yours!” It was then that the daughter of 
Siffredi, making an effort to explain herself, 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, your promises are now unseasona- 
ble. Nothing henceforth can bind my destiny to 
yours.” ‘* Ah, Blanche!” said Henriquez, in- 
terrupting her with warmth, ‘ what cruel words 
are these I hear! Who dares ravish you from 
my love? Who dares oppose the fury of a king, 
who would put all Sicily in flames, rather than 
suffer you to be torn from his hopes?” ‘* AL 
your powers, sir,”” answered Siffredi’s daughter, 
Ina ishing manner, “cannot remuve the 
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qbstacles by which we ‘are separated—I am the 
Constable’s wife!” ‘The Constable’s wife!” 
eried the prince, staggering backward, and una 
ble to go on. He was confounded and over- 
whelmed by this unexpected blow: his strength 
forsook him, and he dropped down at the root 
of a tree that grew behind him. Pale, trem- 
bling, and depressed, he had nothing free but his 
eyes, which he fixed upon Blanche, in such a 
manner as gave her to understand how deeply 
affected he was with the unhappy tidings she had 
declared. She, on the other hand, looked upon 
him with an air which convinced him that her 
emotions were little less different from those he 
felt; and these two unfortunate lovers preserved, 
between them, a silence that had something ter- 
rible in it. At length, the prince, recollecting 
himself a little, by an effort of his courage, re- 
sumed the discourse, and said to Blanche, with a 
sigh, ‘* What have you done, madam? Your cru- 
elty bas ruined me, and undone yourself!” 
‘Blanche, piqued at the prince’s seeming to 
upbraid her, when she thought she bad much 
more cause to complain of him, replied, ‘‘ What, 
sir! do you add disaimulation to infidelity? Would 
you have me discredit my own eyes and ears, 
and believe you innocent, in spite of the evidence 
of my senses? No, sir! Iown myself incapable 
of such an effort of reason.” ‘* Nevertheless, 
madam,” answered the king, ‘‘ you are imposed 
upon by these very witnesses which seem so 
faithful; even they have assisted in betraying 
yous and that I am innocent and faithful, is no 
true, than that you are the Constable’s wife.” 
** How, sir!” said she, ‘‘did J not hear you con- 
firm to Constance the present of your hand and 
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heart? Have you not assured the nobles of the 
kingdom, that you would fulfil the conditions of 
the late king’s Will? and has not the princess rr:- 
ceived the homage of your new subjects, in 

uality of queen, and spouse of Henriquez’ 
Were my eyes then bewitched? Say, say rather, 
unfaithful prince! that you did not think Blanche 
ought to balance in your heart the interest of a 
throne! and, without stopping to feign a passion 
which you no longer feel, and perhaps never 
felt, confess that the crown of Sicily appeared ty 
you more fixed with Constance than with Leon- 
tio’s daughter! You are in the right, sir: a 
shining throne was no more my due, than the 


heart of a prince such as you are. I was too 


vain, in pretending to either; but you ought not 
to have indulged me in my error. You know 
the alarms I felt on account of losing you; a mis- 
fortune that then seemed to me almost inevitable. 
Why did you encourage me with hope! Would 
to heaven my fears had not been dissipated! I 
should have accused my fortune, not you; and 
you would have, at least, preserved my heart, 
chough at the expense of a hand which no other 
should ever have obtained! It is now no time to 
justify yourself! I am the Constable’s wife; and, 
that 1 may spare myself the consequence of a 
conversation that makes my glory blush, give me 
leave, sir, without failing in that respect which I 
owe you, to quit the presence ofa prince whom 
I am no longer at liberty to hear.” 

*So saying, she left Henriquez with as mucl: 
haste as her present weak condition would allow. 
“6 Stop, madam!” cried he, ‘* and do not drive to 
despair a prince, who will rather overturn that 
throne which ycu upbraid him with having pre- 
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ferred to you, than. fulfil the expectation of his 
new subjects!” ‘ That sacrifice,” said Blanche, 
‘*is at present vain. _While I am married to the 
Constable, these generous transports will net 
avail: since I am then no longer at liberty, it is 
of small importance to me that you reduce Sicily 
to ashes, or to whom you give your hand! If f 
have been weak enough to let my heart be sur- 
prised, I shall at least have fortitude enough to 
stifle its emotions, and let the King of Sicily see, 
that the Constable’s wife is no longer the lover 
of Prince Henriquez!” When she pronounced 
these words, being close to the park-gate, she 
entered it of a sudden with Nisa; and, locking it 
on the other side, left the prince overwhelmed 
with sorrow. He could not recover the blow 
which Blanche had given him, by the account 
of her marriage. ‘‘ Unjust Blanche!” cried he, 
“you have lost all remembrance of our mutual 
engagement! In spite of our reciprocal vows, we 
are for ever parted; and the idea which I had 
cherished of possessing your charms, was no more 
than a vain illusion! Ah, cruel maid! how dearly 
id I buy your approbation of my flame!” 

* Then the image of his rival’s happiness pre 
sented itself to his fancy, with all the horrors of 
jealousy; which took such full possession of his 
soul for some moments, that he was on the point 


of sacrsficing the Constable, and even Siffred: — 


himself, to his resentment. Reason, however, 
by degrees allayed the violence of his transpcrts 
but the impossibility he perceived of banishing 
from Blanche the impressions she retained of his 
infidelity, threw him again into despair. He 
flattered himself with the hopes of effacing them, 
provided he could converse with her at liberty: 
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for which purpose, judging it necessary to re- 
move the Constable, he resolved to have him 
apprehended, as a person suspected of designs 
against the state. He accordingly charged with 
this office the captain of his guard; who, repair. 
ing to Belmont, secured his person in the twi- 
light, and brought him prisoner to the castle ot 
Palermo. 

‘ This incident filled all Belmont with conster- 
nation. Siffredi set out immediately to offer 
himself to the king, as security for his son-in-law, 
and to represent the troublesome consequence 
of such an arrest. The prince, who expected 
this step of his minister, and who was resolved, 
at all events, to obtain a free interview with 
DBlanche before the Constable should be released, 
had expressly ordered, that no person whatever 
should speak with him till next day. But-Leon- 
tio, notwithstanding this order, finding means to 
get access to the king’s chamber, presented him- 
self before him, saying, “Sir, if a loyal and 
respectful subject may be allowed to complain 
of his master, Iam come to complain of you to 
yourself. What crime has my son-in-law cem- 
mitted’ Has your majesty duly reflected on the 
eternal reproach you have fixed upon my family? 
and on the consequences of an imprisonment, 
which may alienate from your service the hearts 
of those who fill the most important posts of the 
realm?” ‘1 have certain intelligence,” replied 
the king, “ that the Constable carries on a crimi- 
nal correspondence with the Infant Don Pedro.” 
*‘Criminal correspondence!”, cried Leontio, with 
surprise; “do not believe it. Your majesty 1s 
imposed upon; treason never entered the family 
of Siffredi; and the Constable’s being my son-in 
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law, is enough to screen him from all suspicion. — 


The Constable is innocent; but other secret views 
has induced you to arrest him.” 

‘* Since you talk to me so freely,” replied the 
king, ‘1 will speak to you in the same manner. 
You complain of the Constable’s being imprison- 
ed. What! have I not more cause to complain 
of your cruelty? It is you, barbarous Siffredi! 
who have robbed me of my quiet, and reduced 
me, by your officious cares, to a condition that 
makes me envy the lowest of mankind! But do 
not flatter yourself that I will enter into your 
schemes: my marriage with Constance is resolved 
upon in vain!” ‘How, Sir!” cried Leontio, 
trembling; ‘“‘can you refuse to marry the prin- 
cess, after having flattered her with that hope 
before your whole people?” ‘‘If I deceive their 
expectation,” replied the king, ‘ascribe it sole- 
ly to yourself. Why did you lay me under a 
necessity of promising that which I could not 
perform? Who compelled you to fill a paper, 
which I gave your daughter, with the name of 
Constance? You was not ignorant of my inten- 
tion; you tyrannized over the heart of Blanche, 
in making her marry a man whom she did not 
love. But what right had you to dispose of mine, 
in favour of a princess whom I hate? Have you 
forgot that she is the daughter of that cruel 
Mathilda, who, trampling under her feet ail 
the ties of blood and humanity, made my fa- 
ther breathe his last, under all the ngours of 
captivity? And shall I espouse her? No, 
Siffredi! Jay aside that hope. Before you see 
the torch of these direful ‘nuptials lighted, you 
will see all Sicily in flames, and its ashes quench- 
ed in blood!” ‘ 
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*¢ What do I hear!”? cried Leontio. * Ah, sir! 
what a prospect have you shown me! what ter- 
rible threats! But I am unseasonably alarmed,” 
added he, in another tone; ‘‘ you love your sub- 
jects too well, to entail upon them such misery. 
You will not allow yourself to be overcome by 
love! You will not tarnish your virtues with the 
weaknesses of ordinary men! If I have bestowed 
my daughter on the Constable, it was done, sir, 
with a view of acquiring for your majesty a 
valiant subject, who can support with his arm, 
and the troops which are at his disposal, your 
interest against that of the Prince Don Pedro. 
I thought, that in attaching him to my family, by 
such intimate ties—” ‘* Ha! these are the ties,” 
cried the Prince Henriquez; ‘‘ these are the fatal 
ties that have undone me! Cruel friend! why 
did you inflict such a heavy stroke upon me? 
Did I order you to manage my concerns at the 
expense of my heart? Why did you not leave me 
to support my rights myself? Did I want courage 
to reduce those who should rebel agai@st me, I 
should have known how to punish the Constable, 
had he disobeyed me. I know that kings ought 
not to be tyrants, and that the happiness of their 
people should be their chief aim; but must they 
therefore be the slaves of their subjects; and 
from the moment that heaven chooses them to 
govern, lose the right that nature grants to all 
men, of disposing their affections as they please? 
Ah! if they must not enjoy the privilege of the 
lowest class of mortals, take back, Siffredi, that 
sovereign power, which you would confirm at 
the expense of my repose!” 

**'You know very well, sir,” replied the minis- 
ter, ‘that your marriage with the princess was. 
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by the lvte king, thade the condition: of your 
succession to the crown.” ‘And what right,” 
answered Henriquez, ‘“‘had he to establish that 
disposition’? Had he received such an unworthy 
, law, when he succeeded to his brother King 
Charles? And. how came you to be so weak, as 
to submit to the unjust condition? For a high- 
chancellor, methinks you are very ill-informed 
of our customs. In a word; though I have pro- 
mised my hand to Constance, it was not a volun- 
tary engagement, therefore I do not intend to 
keep my word; and if Don Pedro, from my re- 
fusal, conceives the hope of mounting my throne, 
without engaging the people in a quarrel, which 
might cost too much blood, let the sword decide, 
in single combat, which of us is most worthy to 
reign.”” Leontio, not daring to urge him any 
further, contented himself with asking, on his 
knees, the enlargement of his son-in-law, which 
he obtained. ‘‘ Go,” said the king to him; ‘‘re- 
turn to Belmont, whither the Constable will soon 
follow yma.” The minister went away, ind got 
back to Belmont, persuaded that his son-in-law 
would not be long behind him. But in this he 
was mistaken: Henriquez resolved to see Blanche 
that night, and thefore deferred the release of 
her husband till next day. 

‘ Meanwhile, the Constable was tortured with 
the most cruel reflections: his imprisogment had 
opened his eyes, with regard to the true cause 
of his misfortune; he therefore abandoned him- 
self entirely to his jealousy, and renouncing the 
allegiance he had hitherto so commendably pre 
served, breathed nothing but vengeance. Ashe 
concluded that the king would not fail of bemg 
with Blanche that night, in order to surprise 
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them er, he begged the governor of the 
castle of Palermo to let him go out; assuring him 
that he would return to prison next morning be- 
fore day. The governor, who was entirely de- 
vosed to him, consented to this the more easily, 
as he xnew that Siffredi had already obtained 
his liberty, and even furnished him with a horse 
to carry him to Belmont; where the Constable 
being arrived, he tied his horse to a tree, en- 
tered the park by a little door, of which he had 
the key, and was so lucky as to get into the 
castle unperceived. He went straight to the 
apartment of his wife, and concealing himself in 
an anti-chamber, behind a screen which he found 
there, purposed to observe from thence all that 
should pass, and to appear suddenly in Blanche’s 
chamber, at the least noise he should hear. 
While he was in this situation, he saw Nisa come 
out from her mistress, and retire to the closet 
where she lay. 

‘ Siffredi’s daughter, who had easily. discerned 
the motive of her husband’s imprisonment, con- 
cluded, that he would not return that night to 
Belmont, although her’ father had told her, the 
king assured him the Constable would set out 
soon after him. She did not doubt that Henri- 
quez would take the advantage of that conjunc. 
ture to visit and converse with her at liberty; 
and, in this opinion, she waited for the prince, 
in order to reproach him with an action which 
might have terrible consequences in re to 
her. Accordingly, in a little time after Nisa had 
withdrawn, the partition opened, and the king 
came and threw himself at Blanche’s feet, say- 
ing, ‘* Madam, do not condemn before you have 
given me the hearing: if I have the 
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Constable to be imprisoned, consider it was the 
only means I had left to justify myself; therefore 
impute that artifice to yourself alone, Why did 
you, this morning, refuse to hear me? Alas! to- 
morrow your husband will be enlarged, and I 
shall never have an opportunity of speaking to 
ou in. Hear me, then, for this last time: 
if the:loss of you makes me the most forlorn of 
mankind, at least grant me the melancholy con- 
olation of convincing you, that my infidelity is 
not.the cause of my misfortune; for though I con- 
firmed to Constance the offer of my hand, it was 
what I could not dispense with doing, in the 
situation to which your father had reduced me. 
There was a necessity for my deceiving the 
princess, for your interest as well as my own, in 
order to secure to you the crown as well as the 
person of your lover. This I flattered myself 
with accomplishing, and had already taken mea- 
sures to break that fatal engagement: but you 
have destroyed my plan; and, by giving yourself 
away too inconsiderately, laid up a fund of eternal 
sorrow for two hearts, which might have been 
rendered happy by the most inviolable love!” 
‘He ended this complaint with such visible 
marks of real despair, that Blanche was touched 
with his condition, and no longer doubted his in- 
nocence, which at first gave her some joy; but 
afterwards, stung by the consideration of her 
misfortune, ‘ Ah, sir!” said she to the prince, 
*‘ after the cruel determination of our fate, you 
increase my affliction, by letting me know that 
you were not guilty! What haveI done! Un- 
fortunate that 1 am! my resentment has betrayed 
me! I thought myself abandoned; and, in re- 
venge, accepted of the Constable’s hand, which 
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was presented by my father! Yam guilty of the 
our 


crime, and have been the cause o mutual 
mishap! Alas! while | accused you of having 
deceived me, it was I, too credulous lover! it 
was I who broke those bonds which I had sworn 
to keep for ever inviolate! Revenge yourself, 
sir, in your turn. Hate the ungrateful Blanche! 
forget her!”” ‘‘ Ah, madam!” said Henriquez, 
interrupting her with a melancholy air, ‘‘ how 
shall I find means to tear from my heart a passion, 
which even your injustice cannot extinguish!” 
«< You must, however, make the effort,” replied 
Siffredi’s daughter, sighing. ‘‘What! are you 
capable of that effort yourself?” said the king. 
*¢I cannot promise to succeed,” answered she, 
“but I will | spare no pains in the endeavour.” — 
*¢Ah, cruel Blanche!” said the prince; ‘ you 
will easily forget Henriquez, since you are able 
to form such a design!” ‘And what can you 
expect!” replied she, in a more resolate tone: 
*<do you flatter yourself that I will allow you to 
continue your addresses? No, sir; abandon that 
hope! Though I was not born to be a queen, 
heaven never formed me to listen to dishonoura- 
ble love. My husband, as well as you, sir, is 
descended from the noble house of Anjou; and 
if my duty did not raise an insurmountable ob- 
stacie to your gallantry, my glory would hinder 
me from endunng it: I conjure you, therefore, 
to retire. We must see one another no more!” 
‘‘Heavens! what barbarity!”’ replied the king: 
‘Ah, Blanche! is it possible that you should 
treat me with such mgour? You do not think, 
then, that your being in the arms of the Consta- 


ble, is enough to overwhelm me? you must also- 


forbid me your sight, the only consolation I had 
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left? “Fly me rather!” answered the 

ter of Siffredi, shedding some tears: °* the sight 
of what one tenderly loves, ceases to be pleasing, 
when the hope of possessing it is lost. Adieu, 
sir! Fly from me! you owe that effort to your 
own glory, and my reputation! I ask it also for 
my quiet: for, in short, although my virtue should 
not be alarmed by the emotions of my heart, the 
remembrance of your tenderness will entail upon 
me such cruel conflicts, that I shall scarce have 
strength enough to maintain them!” 

‘She pronounced these words so passionately, 
that she unwittingly overturned a candlestick 
which stood on a table behind her; and the can- 
dle going out in falling, she took it up in arder 
to light it again; for which purpose she opened 
the door of the antichamber, and went to the 
closet of Nisa, who was not yet gone to bed. 
The king, who waited for her return, no sooner 


saw her approach with the light, than he made — 


ressing instances to her, that she would suffer 
bis attachment. The Constable hearing the 
prince’s voice, rushed into the chamber sword 
in hand, almost at the same instant that bis wife 
entered, and advancing toward Henriquez witb 
all the resentment that his rage inspired, ‘‘ This 
is too much, tyrant!” cried he: ‘think not that 
I am so base as to endure the affront thou hast 
done my honour!’ ‘ Traitor!” replied the king, 
putting himself in a posture of defence, ‘do not 
imagine that thou art able to execute thy designs 
with impunity!” With these words, they began 
a combat which was too furious to last long: the 
Constable, fearing that Siffredi and his servants, 
alarmed at the cries of Blanche, would soon come 
and oppose his vengeance, fought without cau- 
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tion. His rage divested him of afl judgment; he 
took his measures so ill, that he run upon his 
adversary’s sword, which entered his body to the 
hilt; and the moment he fell, the king checked 
his indignation. 

‘ Leontio’s daughter, touched with the condi- 
tion in which she saw her husband, and sur- 
mounting the natural reluctance she had for him, 
threw herself on the floor, and supported him 


‘with the most eager concern. But that unhappy 


spouse was too much prepossessed against her, 
to be affected with these expressions of her grief 
and compassion. Death, whose approaches he 
felt, could not suppress the transports of his 
pealopey: he saw nothing in his last moments, 

ut the happiness of his rival; and the idea ap- 

eared s0 focrid, that collecting all the strength 

e had left, he lifted the sword which was still 
in his hand, and plunged it in the breast of 
Blanche. ‘Die!’ said he; while he stabbed 
her; “die, faithless woman! since the ties of 
marri have been too weak to preserve that 
faith which you swore to me at thealtar! And 
thou, Henriquez,” added he; ‘‘ boast not of thy 
fate. Thou canst not enjoy my misfortune, and 
therefore, | die satisfied.” Having thus spoke, he 
expired; and his countenance, covered as it was 
with the shades of death, still retained some- 
thing fierce and terrible. That of Blanche pre- 
sented quite a different spectacle. The blow 
she received was mortal; she fell upon the body 
of her dying spouse, and the blood of this inno- 
cent victim was mixed with that of her mur- 
derer, who had executed his cruel resolution so 
suddenly, that the king had not time to prevent 
ks effects, 
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‘The unfortunate prince, seeing Blanche fall, 
uttered a loud cry; and, more confounded than 
she, with the blow that robbed her of life, has- 
tened to give her the same succour that she had 
offered to the Constable. But she said, with a 
faltering voice, ‘‘Sir, you may spare yourself the 
trouble. Iam the victim which unpitying fate 
demands: may it appease the wrath of heaven, 
and secure the happiness of your reign!” As 
she pronounced these words, Leontio, brought 
thither by her cries, entered her chamber; and, 
struck with the objects that presented themselves 
to his eyes, became motionless where he stood; 
while Blanche, without perceiving him, con- 
tinuing to speak to the king, said, ‘‘ Adieu, 
prince; cherish my memory! My love and mis- 
fortune claims that favour. Entertain no resent- 
ment against my father. Comfort his age and 
sorrow, and do justice to his zeal. Above all, 
make my innocencé known. This is what I re- 
commend to you more than any thing. Adieu, 
my dear Henriquez! I die—receive my last’ 
breath!” 

‘So saying, she expired; and the king, having 
kept a melancholy silence for some time, said to 
Siffredi, who was overwhelmed with wo, “Be- 
hold, Leontio! contemplate your own work; and, 
in this tragical event, consider the fruit of your 
officious care and zeal for me!”” The old man 
was so penetrated with sorrow, that he made no 
reply. But why should I pretend to describe 
those things which no language can express! 
Let it suffice to say, that both uttered the most 
moving complaints, as soon as the greatness of 
their affliction allowed them the use of speech. 
The king sll his life preserved the most tender 
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remembrance of his mistress, and could never be 
prevailed upon to marry Constance; who, bein 
joined by the Infant Don Pedro, they sp 
nothing to avail themselves of Roger’s last will: 
but they were at last obliged to yield to Prince 
Henriquez, who subdued all his enemies. As 
for Sifred:, the grief he felt for having been the 
cause of so many misfortunes, detached him 
from the world, and rendered his native country 
insupportable to him: he therefore abandoned 
Sicily, and crossing over into Spain, with Portia, 
the only child he had left, purchased this castle, 
where he lived near fifteen years after Blanche’s 
death, and had the comfort, before he died, of 
seeing Portia settled: she married Don Jerome 
de Silva, and I am the only fruit of that marriage, 
This,’ added the widow of Don Pedro de Pinares, 
Sis the history of my family, and a faithful account 
of the misfortunes represented in that picture, 
which my grandfather Leontio ordered to be 
drawn, as a monument of the fatal adventure to 


his posterity.’ 
Oe 
CHAPTER V. 


The behaviour of Aurora de Guzman at Salamanca, 


Onrrz, her companions, and I, having heard 
this relation, withdrew, and left Aurora and 
Elvira in the hall, where they spent the rest of 
the day in conversation. Far from being tired 
with one another, the next day, when we set 
out, they were as much affected at parting, as 
two friends who have long lived agreeably to- 
gether. 
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At fast we artived (without meeting with any: 
bad accident) at Salamanca;* where we imme~ 
diately took a house ready furnished, and Dame 
Ortiz, as we had concerted it, assumed the name 
of Donna Ximina de Guzman. She had been 
too long a duenna, not to be a good actress; 
accordingly, going out one morning with Aurora, 
a waiting-maid and valet, she repaired to a house 
where lodgings were let, and where we under 
stood Pacheco usually lived. Having asked if 
they had an apartment to be let, they answered 
in the affirmative, and showed her into one 
pretty handsomely furnished; which she hired 
immediately, giving earnest to the landlady, 
and telling her that it was designed for one of 
her nephews, who was coming from Toledo 
to study at Salamanca, and would arrive that 
very day. 

The duenna and my mistress having secured 
this lodging, went home again; and the fair 
Aurora without losing time, transformed herself 
into a cavalier, covering her black hair with a 
light-coloured tour, painting her eye-brows of 
_ the same complexion, and adjusting herself in 

such a manner as that she might very well pass 
for a young nobleman. Her carriage was 
and easy; and, excepting her face, which was 
a little too handsome for a man, nothing could 
possibly betray her disguise: her maid, who was 
to serve in quality of a page, took the dress 
also; and we were under no apprehension of her 
ii-acting, for she had a good modest assurance 
in her air, which was very well adapted for the 
a 

* Salamanca is one of the } citie , ad 

sists 


on the banks of the river Tormes, in the king 
and famous for its university. 
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part she was to play. In the afternoon, these 
two actresses being in a condition toappear on 
the stage, (that is, in the lodging which had 
been taken,) I accompanied them thither in a 
coach, with all the baggage we should have 
occasion for. 

The landlady, whose name was Bernarda 
Ramirez, received us with great civility, and 
conducted us to our apartment, where we be 
to enter into conversation, and agreed with her 
for our board by the month. Then asking if she 
had a good many boarders, she replied, ‘I have 
mone at present. J might have abundance, if J 
would take all sorts of people: but I receive 
none but young noblemen; and I expect one 
this evening, who comes from Madrid to finish 

- his studies. Hig name is Don Lewis de Pacheco; 
perhaps you may have heard of him.’—‘No,’ 
said Aurora, ‘I know nothing of him; and you 
will oblige me by letting me know what sort of 
man he is, since I am to lodge in the same 
house with him.’—‘Sir,’ answered the landlady, 
looking at the false cavalier, ‘he is quite a fine 
figure, and pretty much of your own make. 
Ah! how happy you will be in one another! 
By St. Jago, I may boast of having at my house, 
two of the most handsome noblemen in Spain!’ 
—‘This Don Lewis,’ replied my mistress, ‘has 
doubtless a thousand love-intrigues in Salaman- 
ca?’—* Yes, I'll assure you,’ said the old woman, 
‘he is a brisk gallant, upon my word. He has 
no more to do, but to show lumself and conquer; 
and among others, he has quite captivated a 
lady of youth and beauty, whose name is Isabella, 
an old lawyer’s daughter, who is fond of him to 

distraction.’—‘ And tell me, good mother,’ cried 
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Aurora, interrupting her with precipitation; ‘is 
he as much in love-with her?”—‘he was,’ replied 
Bernarda Ramirez, ‘before his departure from 
Madrid; but I know not if he retains his passion 
for her still: for in these points he is not much 
to be depended upon; but skips from woman to 
woman, as all young gentlemen usually do.’ 

The good widow had scarce done speaking, 
when hearing a noise in the court-yard, we 
looked through the window, and perceived two 
men alighting from their horses: these were no 
other than Don Lewis de Pacheco himself, just 
arrived from Madrid, with his valet de chambre. 
Upon which, the old woman left us, in order to 
receive him; and my mistress prepared herself, 
not without emotion, to play the part of Don 
Felix. Lewis, in a short time, entered our 
apartment in his boots, and saluted Aurora, say- 
ing, ‘Understanding that a young nobleman of 
Toledo is a lodger here, I beg leave to express 
my joy in having him for a companion.’ While 
my mistress returned this compliment, Pacheco 
seemed surprised to see such an amiable cava- 
lier; and could not help telling her, that he had 
never before beheld any man so handsome and 
genteelly made. A great many civilities passed 
on both sides, after which Don Lewis retired to 
the apartment allotted for him. 

While he was shifting and dressing, a sort of 
page, who wanted to deliver a letter to him, 
Meeting Aurora on the staircase by accident, 
mistook her for Don Lewis, and giving her the 
billet, said, ‘Signior Cavalier, though I have 
never before seen Signior Pacheco, I believe I 
need not ask if you are he; being persuaded that 
I am not mistaken.’—‘No, friend,’ replied my 
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mistress, with admirable presence of mind; ‘you 
are assuredly not mistaken, and you acquit 
yourself of your commission surprisingly well. 
I am Don Lewis de Pacheco; you may return, 
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and I will take care to send an answer very soon.’ 


The disappearing, Aurora shut herself up 
with her maid and me, and opening the letter, 
read these words: 


‘“Wrra what joy did I receive the news of your 
arrival at Salamanca! My transports had well 
nigh got the better of my reason! But is Isabella 
still dear to you? Make haste, and assure her 
in person of your constancy; though she will 
ecarce be able to support the pleasure of finding 
you unchanged!’ 


‘This billet,’ said Aurora, ‘proclaims the 
violence of the writer’s passion; and the lady 

. is a rival not to be contemned. I must spare 
nothing to detach Don Lewis from her, and even 
to hinder him from seeing her: the undertaking, 

I own, is difficult; but, nevertheless, I don't 
despair of success.’ Accordingly, my mistress, 
having mused a minute or two, added, ‘I'll 
en there shall be a breach between them 
in Jess than four and twenty hours.’ ‘ Pacheco 
having taken a little repose in his own apartment, 
returned to ours, and renewed his conversation 
with Aurora, before supper. ‘Signior Cavalier,’ 
said he to her, with an air of pleasantry, ‘I 
believe the husbands and lovers will have no 
cause to rejoice at your arrival in Salamanca, 
but rather have reason to be uneasy; as for my 
own part, I tremble for my conquests.’—‘ Hark’e,’ 
answered my mistress, in the same tone, ‘your 
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fear is not ill-grounded. Doh Felix de Mendosa 


‘is a formidable mas, I assure you. I have been 


in this country before, and know that the women 
here are not insensible. About a month ago, in 
my way through this city, I stopped here eight 
days; and [ will tell you in confidence, that I 
inflamed an old lawyer’s daughter.’ 

{ perceived Don Lewis disordered at these 
wo ‘May one, without being thought im- 
pertinent,’ said he, ‘ask the lady’s name?’— 
‘How! without being impertinent!’ cried the 
pretended Don Felix; ‘why should I make a 
mystery of it to you? Do you think me more 
reserved than other noblemen of my age? You 
must not do me so much injustice. Besides, 
between you and me, the object does not deserve 
such delicacy. She is only a pitiful citizen; and 
a man of quality, you know, is never seriousl 
engrossed by such Abigails, but thinks he do 
them an honour in debauching them. I will, 
therefore, without ceremony, acquaint you with 
the name of the lawyer's daughter, which is 
Isabella."—‘And the lawyer,’ cried Pacheco, 
interrupting her with impatience: ‘is not he 
called Signior Murcia de la Lianna?’—‘ The very 
eame,’ replied my mistress; ‘here is a letter 
which I received from her just now: you may 
read it, and see whether or not the lady hasa 
kindness for me.’ Don Lewis, casting his eyes 
over the billet, knew the hand, and was struck 
dumb with confusion. ‘What is the matter?’ 
added Aurora, with an air of astonishment; ‘ you 
change colour! I believe, God forgive me! thst 
you have some concern in this lady. Ah! how 
vexed am I for having spoke of her so freely!’ 

‘I think myseif obliged to you for your infor 
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mation,’ eid Don Lewis, in a transport of anger 
and disdain. ‘ Perfidious, fickle creature! Don 
Felix, ] am bound to you for ever. You have 
extricated me out of an error, in which I might 
have remained a long time. I thought myself 
beloved—beloved, did I say? believed myself 
adored by that Isabella! I had, indeed, some 
regard for the creature; but now I see ashe is a 
coquette, who deserves nothing but contempt.’ 
—‘l applaud your resentment,’ said Aurora, 
feigning indignation in her turn; a lawyer’s 
daughter ought to think herself very happy in 
having such an accomplished nobleman as you 
for a lover. Her inconstancy is inexcusable; 
and, far from accepting the sacrifice she makes 
of you, I intend to punish her by slighting her 
favours.’—‘ For my part,’ replied Pacheco, ‘ the 
only vengeance that I shall take, is never to see 
her again.’—* You are in the right,’ cred the 
false Mendoza; ‘nevertheless, that she may know 
how much we both despise her, I think each of 
us should write to her an insulting letter, which 
I will enclose in one paper, and send as an an- 
swer to this her billet. But before we proceed 
to this extremity, consult your heart. Perhaps, 
you will one day repent fa having broke with 
Isabella.’—‘ No, no!’ said Don Lewis; I shall 
never be so weak; and, in the mean time consent 
to mortify the ungrateful creature as you have 
3 


pro . 

I was accordingly despatched for paper, pen, 
and ink; and both of them set about composing 
very obliging letters for the danghter of Doctor 
Murcia de Lianna. Pacheco, in particular, could 
not find terms strong enough to express his 
sentiments; and tore fie or six half-finished 
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billets, because he thought they were not euf 
ficiently severe. One, however, he was satished 
with at last; and, no doubt, he had reason so te 
be, for it contained these words: 


‘Learn to know yourself, my princess, and 
to be no longer so vain as to believe tat I love 
ou. If I be captivated, it must be with other 
tind of merit than yours; which is scarce suffi- 
cient to amuse me for a few moments, and only 
calculated for diverting the meanest scholars of 
the university.’ 


This courteous letter being written, and Au- 
rora having finished hers, which was not a whit 
milder, she sealed them both, and enclosing 
them together, gave me the packet, saying, 
‘There, Gil Blas; be sure to deliver this to 
Isabella this evening. You understand me?” 
added she, tipping me the wink, the meaning 
of which I could easily comprehend. ‘Yes, sir,’ 
answered I; ‘the thing shall be done to your 
wish.’ 

At the same time, I went out, and b in 
the street, said to myself, ‘Oho, Gil Blas! then 
it seems you play the,valet in this farce. Well, 
friend, show that you have wit enough to rer- 
form such a fine part. Signior Don Felix, as you 
see, depends so much on your understanding, 
that he contents himself with giving you a sign 
only. Is he to blame for that? No. I conceive 
his meaning; he desires that [ should deliver the 
billet of Don Lewis only. That is the interpre- 
tation. of the sign, than which nothing could be 
more intelligible.’ I did not hesitate to open the 
packet, from which I took Pacheco’s letter, 
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and carried it to the house of Doctor Marcia, 
having soon informed myself whereabout he 
lived. Finding the little page, who had been at 
our lodgings, at the door, ‘Brother,’ said I, ‘don’t 
you serve the daughter of Mr. Doctor Murcia” 
When he answered in the affirmative, ‘you have 
such an obliging physiognomy,’ I replied, ‘that 
1 take the liberty to desire you will deliver a 
love-letter to your mistress.” 

The page asked from whom I brought it; and 
I no sooner told him that it came from Don 
Lewis de Pacheco, than he said, ‘Since it is so, 
follow me. I have orders to bring you in.  Isa- 
bella wants to talk with you.’ Jallowed myself, 
therefore, to be introduced into a closet, where 
I did not stay long before the lady appeared; and 
I was struck with the beauty of her face, having 
never beheld more delicate features. Her air 
was affected and childish; but for al} that, she 
had walked without leading-strings for thirty 
good years at least. ‘Friend,’ said she to me, 
with a smiling air, ‘do you belong to Don Lewis 
de Pacheco”? I answered, that I had been his 
valet de chambre these three weeks; and then 
delivered the fatal letter, which she read over 
twice or thrice, and seemed to distrust the evi- 
dence of her own senses. It is very certain, she 
expected nothing less than such an answer. She 
lifted up her eyes toward heaven, bit her lips, 
and for some time discovered by her counte- 
nance, the pangs which her heart endured. 
Ther, all of a sudden, addressing herself to me, 
* Friend,’ said she, ‘is Don Lewis run mad? Tell 
me, if you know, why he writes to me in this 
gallant style. What demon possesses him? If he 
had a mind to break with me, could he not heve 

Vor, Il. K 
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done it without affronting me with such abusive 
letters” 
é 


Madam,’ seid I, ‘my mastcr is certainly to 
blame; but he was in some measure forced to it. 
if you will promise to keep the secret, I will 
discover the whole mystery.’ ‘I do promise? 
said abe, interrupting me with precipitation, 
* don’t be afraid of my exposing you, but freely 
explain yourself.’ ‘Well, then,’ 1 resumed, 
‘this is briefly the affair. Immediately after he 
bad received your letter, a lady, covered with 2 
very thick veil, came to our lodging, and asking 
for Signor de Pacheco, spoke with him in private 
a while ; and towards the close of the con- 
versation, | overheard her say to him, “ You sweat 
to me, that you will never see her agnin: but 
that is not all. You must also, for my satiafac- 
tion, this instant, write to her a billet which I 
will dictate, and this I exact of you.” Don 
Lewis did as she desired; then, putting the 
letter into my-hand, ‘‘ Inquire,” said she, ‘‘ where 
Doctor Marcia de Lianna lives, and convey, 
with address, this paper to his daughter Ise 


‘So that you see, madam,” added I, ‘this dis 
obliging letter is the work of a rival, and conse- 
quently my master is not so much to blame.’—= 
*O heaven!’ cried she, ‘be is more so than [ 
imagined! His infidelity injures me more than 
the spit«ful words which his hand wrote. Ah! 
the perfidious wretch! he has entered into other 
en ments!—But,’ added she, assuming a lofty 
air, ‘let him abandon himself to his new flame 
without constraint: 1 don’t intend to thwart him. 
Teil him, that he had ne occasion to insult me, 
m order ‘o make me leave the field free to my 
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gival; and that I despise such a fickle lover toe 
much to have the least desire of recalling him.’ 
So saying, she dismissed me, and retired very 
much irritated against Don Lewis; while I went 
away very well satisfied with myself, and per- 
suaded that if I should set up for a genius, I 
should soon become a most dexterous cheat. I 
returned to our lodgings, where I found Mendoza 
and Pacheco at supper, conversing togéther as 
if they had been old acquaintances. Aurora, 
perceiving by my cheerful countenance, that I 
not acquitted myself ill of my commission; 
*8o, thou art returned, Gil Blas!’ said she; ‘ give 
as an account of thy mesenge.’ Being obliged 
to trust to my own finesse again, I told them 
I had delivered the packet with my own hand; 
and that Isabella, after having read the two bil- 
let-doux which it contained, instead of seemin 
disconcerted, fell a laughing, like one who h 
lost her senses; saying, ‘Upon my conscience, 
young noblemen have an admirable style! It 
must be owned, that othe? people don’t wnite 
half so agreeably.’ ‘A fine way of disembar- 
rassing herself!’ cried my mistress; ‘she mus 
certainly be a finished uette.’? ‘As for me,’ 
said Don Lewis, ‘I should never know Isabella 
by such behaviour: she must have entirely 
changed her character during my absence.’ ‘f 
could not have thought her sueh a person, in- 
deed,’ replied Aurora; ‘but we must allow that 
there are women who can assume a great many 
different shapes: I was once in love with one of 
these, who made me her dipe a long time. Gil 
Blas, you can tell that she had an ar of virtue, 
which might have deceived the whole world.’ 
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*Yes, truly,’ said I, mingling in the converep 
tion, ‘she ‘iad a look that would have decoyed 
the most wary. I myself might have been tre- 
panned by it.’ 

The pretended Mendoza and Pacheco burst 
into a loud laugh, on hearing me talk thus: one, 
because I bore witness against an imaginary lady; 
and the other, on account of the expression I had 
used. We continued discoursing of women who 
have the art of dissembling; and the result of our 
conversation was, that Isabella was accused in 
due form, and convicted of being an arrant jilt. 

Don Lewis protested anew, that he would 
never see her; and Don Felix, by his example, 
swore he would always have the most perfect 
contempt for her. After these protestations, 
they professed a mutual friendship, and promised 
to conceal nothing from one another. Supper 
being over, they proceeded to compliments; and 
at last, parted to go to bed, each in his own 
apartment. I followed Aurora to hers, where I 
gave an exact account of the conversation I had 
with the doctor’s daughter, not forgetting the 
least circumstance. I thought she would have 
embraced me in the transport of her joy. ‘Dear 
Gil Blas,’ said she, ‘I am charmed with thy un- 
derstanding! when one is so unfortunate as to 
be engaged in a passion which compels us to 
have recourse to stratagems, it is a great advan- 
page to have in our interest such a sensible young 
fellow as thee. Courage, my friend! we have 
removed a rival who might have given us a world 
of trouble. This is no bad prognostic; but as 
lovers are subject to strange relapses, I think we 
must make a strong push, and bring Aurora de 
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Guzman on the stage to-morrow.’ I approved 
of the scheme, and leaving Signior Don Felix 
with his page, retired to bed. 


-O@e- 
CHAPTER VI. 


The strotagems practised by Aurora to captioate 
Don Lewis de Pacheco. 


Taz two new friends meeting the next morn- 
ing, began the day with embraces, which Aurora 
was obliged to give and receive, in order to act 
the part of Don Felix. They went out to walk, 
and I accompanied them with Chilindron, the 
valet of Don Lewis; when, stopping at the Uni- 
versity to look at the titles of books that were 
P on the gate, which a good many people 
amused themselves in reading, I perceived a lit- 
tle man among them, who gave his opinion of all 
the different works that were so published. I 
observed that he was heard with great attention, 
which I fancied, at the same time, he believed 
was no more than his due; for he seemed vain 
and positive, as little men commonly are. ‘That 
new translation of Horace,’ said he, ‘which you 
see advertised in such large characters, is a work 
in prose, composed by an old college author; a 

in great esteem among the students, who 
have already consumed four editions of it: and 
yet there is not one man of taste who has pur- 
chased 80 much asasingle copy.’ His judgment 
was not a whit more favourable for the other 
books, which he ridiculed without exception; so 
that, in all likelthood, he was an author himself 
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¥ should not have been tired of hearing him to aa 
end; but was obliged to follow Don Lewis and 
Don Felix, who being as little pleased with his 
discourse, as interested in the beoks which he 
censured, left him to the enjoyment of his own 
criticism. 

We came home at dinner-time; and my mis- 
tress sitting down at table with Pacheco, artfully 
turned the conversation on her own family. 
‘My father,’ said she, ‘is a cadet of the house 
of Mendoza, and settled at Toledo; my mother is 
sister to Donna Ximena de Guzman, who came 
to Salamanca some days ago on an affair of im- 
>ortance, with her niece Aurora, the only daugh- 
ter of Don Vincent de Guzman, whom, perhaps, 
you know.’ ‘No,’ replied Don Lewis; ‘ but I 
have often heard of him, as well as of your cou- 
sin Aurora. AmI to believe what is reported 
of her? I have been assured that nothing equals 
her understanding but her beauty.’ ‘As for un- 
derstanding,’ resumed Don Felix, ‘she has a 
pretty good share, and that well cultivated: but 
I don’t think her so very handsome. People 
say, that she and I very much resemble one ano- 
her.’ ‘If that be the case,’ cried Pacheco, ‘she 
deserves the reputation she has got: your features 
are regular; your cousin must be quite enchant- 
ing. I wish I had an opportunity of seeing and 
conversing with her.’ ‘I undertake to satisfy 
your curiosity,’ replied the pretended Mendoza; 
‘and will carry you to my aunt’s house this very 
afternoon.’ My mistress, all of a sudden, 
changed the discourse, and talked on indifferent 
subjects. After dinner, while they were pre- 

aring to go and visit Donna Ximena, I was be- 
forehend with them, and ran to advertise tie 
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§ 
; Quenna, that she might be ready to receive them; 
then returning instantly, accompanied Don Fe- 
lix, who conducted Don Lewis to the house of 
hisaunt. But they had scarce entered the house, 

. when they met Dame Ximena, who desired 
them, by a sign, to make no noise. ‘Hush, , 
hush!’ said she, with a low voice, ‘you will 
awake my niece, who has been tormented 
since yesterday with a terrible head-ache, which 
has just left her, and the poor child has been 

asleep about a quarter of an hour.’ ‘I am sorry 

for this disappointment,’ said Mendoza; ‘I was 
in good hopes of seeing my cousin, and had pro- \ 
mised that pleasure to my good friend Pacheco.’ 
‘The affair is not very urgent,’ replied Ortiz, 
smiling; ‘you may defer it till to-morrow.’ The 
cavaliers conversed a little while with the old 
gentlewoman, and then retired. 

Don Lewis’'carried us to the house ef one of 
his friends, a gentleman whose name was Don 
Gabriel de Pedros, with whom we spent the rest 
of the day, supped, and did not think of coming 
home till two o’clock in the morning. We h 
got about half way, when we stumbled over two 
men lying stretched upon the ground. Think- 
ing they were unfortunate people who had been 
assassinated, we stopped to give them assistance, 
provided it was not too late; and as we. endea- 
voured to inform ourselves of their condition, as 
- well as the darkness of the night would allow, the . 
patrole came up, and the commander taking us at 

t for the murderers, ordered his men to sur- 

, round us; but he conceived amore favourable opi- 
nion of our morals, when he heard us speak, and 
by the help of a dark lantern, saw the faces of 

: Mendoza and Pacheco. His soldiers being ordered 
: 
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to examine the condition of the two men, who we 
fancied had been slain, found that it was a fat 
licentiate, with his man, both in liquor, or rather 
dead drunk. ‘Gentlemen,’ cried one of the guard, 
*] know this epicure; it is Signior the Licentiate 
Guyomar, rector of our university; notwithstand- 
ing the pickle you see him in now, he is a great 


man, a wonderful genius! There is not a philo- 


sopher in Salamanca whom he cannot confute in 
an argument. He has an unparalleled flow of 
words: *tis a pity that he is a little addicted to 
law-suits, the bottle, and a wench. He was, no 
doubt, on his return from supping with his Isa- 
bella, where unluckily his man getting as drunk 
as himself, they both tumbled into the kennel. 
Before the good licentiate was rector, this mis- 
fortune frequently happened to him, and you see 
honours don’t always change the man.’ We left 
those drunkards in the hands of the patrole, who 
undertook to carry them home, and returning to 
our lodgings, every one went to rest. 

Don Felix and Don Lewis getting up about 
noon, Aurora was the first subject of their dis- 
course. ‘Gil Blas,’ said my mistress to me, ‘go 
to my aunt Donna Ximena, and ask if Signior 
Pacheco and I can have the pleasure of seein 
my cousin to-day.’ I went out to acquit mysel 
of this commission, or rather to concert with the 
duenna what was to be done; and when we had 
taken our measures, I returned to the false Men- 
doza, saying, ‘Signior, your cousin Aurora is 
surprisingly well, and charged me to assure you 
from her, that your visit will be very agreeable; 
and Donna Ximena hd me assure Signior Pa- 
checo that he shall always be welcome at her 
house, on your account.’ 
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‘ | perceived that Don Lewis was mightil 
pleased with these last words; my mistress of 
served the same, and drew a happy presage 
from her remark. Immediately before dinner, 
Signora Ximena’s valet appeared, and said te 
Don Felix, ‘Signivor, a man from Toledo has 
been inguiring for you at your aunt’s house, 
and left this note.’ The pretended Mendoza 
epened it, and read aloud these words: ‘If you 
are desirous of hearing news of your father, 
and of being made acquainted with other things 
of consequence to you, fail not, on receipt of 
this, to repair to the Black Horse near the 
university.’——‘I am,’ said he, ‘too curious to 
hear these things of consequence, not to satisfy 
my desire instantly, without taking leave of 
you.—-Pacheap,’ added he, ‘if I don’t return in 
two hours, you may go by yourself to my aunt’s, 
and I will come to you there, after dinner. You 
know what Gil Blas has told you ftom Donna 
Ximena, and you have a right to make the 
visit.” So saying, he went out, and ordered me 
to follow him. 

You may easily guess, that instead of going to 
the Black Horse, we took the road to the house 
where Ortiz lived, where, as soon as we arrived, 
Aurora took off her fair-coloured tour, washed 
and rubbed her eye-brows, dressed herself like a 
woman, and became a very handsome black-eyed 
lady, as she naturally was; for her disguise had 
ehanged her so much, that Aurora and Don Felix 
appeared to be two different people. She even 
seemed @ great deal taller as a woman, than as a 
man; to which, indeed, her shoe-heels, that were 
excessive high, contributed not a little. When 
ane had improved her charms with all the assist- 
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ance that art could bestow, she expected Doa 
Lewis with an agitation composed of hope and 
fear. Sometimes she confided in her beauty and 
wit, and sometimes was afraid that her attempt 
would be unsuccessful. Ortiz, on the other side, 
summoned all her finesse to second my mistresas 
and 3, that Pacheco might not see me in the 
house, like those players who appear only iin 
the last act, concealed myself till towards the 
end of the visit, by going out as soon as I had 
dined. 

In short, every thing was in order when Don 
Lewis arrived. He was received in a very agree- 
able manner by lady Ximena, and enjoyed a 
conversation with Aurora two or three hours 
long; sat the end of which, I came into the room 
where they were, and addressing myself to the 
cavalier, ‘Signior,’? said I, ‘my master, Don 
Felix, cannot be here to-day: but begs you will 
excuse him, because he is in company with three 
men from Toledo, of whom he cannot disengage 
himeelf.’—* Ah! the little rake!’ cred Donna 
Ximena, ‘he is certainly set in to hard drink. 
ing.’—*‘ No, madam,’ I replied; ‘they are dis- 
coursing together of very serious affairs. He is 
heartily sorry that he cannnot wait-upon you, 
and ordered me to make his apology to you 
and Donna Aurora.’—‘ 0, J’ll have none of his 
apologies,’ said my mistress; ‘he knows I have 
been indisposed, and ought to show a little more 
concern for his relation. In order to punish him 
for his indifference, he shan’t see me these fifteen 
days.’—‘ Ah, madam!’ said Don Lewis, ‘do not 
form such a cruel resolution; Don Felix is rather 
to be pitied for not being able to visit you.’ 

They diverted es for some time with 
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this subject, and then Pacheco withdrew. The 
fair Aurora immediately transformed herself, and 
resuming the appearance of a cavalier, returned 
to the lodgings as soon as she could. ‘I ask 
pardon, my dear friend,’ eaid she to Don Lewis, 
‘for faihng to meet you at my aunt’s, but I could 
not get rid of the people in whose company I 
was: what consoles me for the disappointment is, 
that you have at least had leisure to satisfy your 
curiosity. Well, what do you think of my cou- 
sin’’——*T am enchanted by her!’ answered Pa- 
checo; ‘you had reason to say she resembled 
you. I never saw features more alike: the same 
turn of face, the same eyes, the same mouth, 
and tone of voice! There is, however, some 
difference between you. Aurora is a little taller 
than you; she is black, and you are fair; you 
are merry, and she is grave. These are what 
distinguish you the one from the other. As for 


understanding,’ added he, ‘1 do not believe a 


celestial being can have more than your cousin. 
In a word, she is a lady of accomplished merit.’ 

Signior Pacheco pronounced these last words 
with so much vivacity, that Don Felix said, 
smiling, ‘Friend, I advise you, for the sake of 
your repose, to go no more to Donna Ximena’s, 
Aurora de Guzman may make your heart ache, 
and inspire you with a passion— ‘ There is no 
occasion for another sight of her to make me in 
love,’ said he, interrupting him; ‘that is done 
already.’—-* 1 am sorry for it,’ replied the pre- 
tended Mendoza; ‘for you are not one of those 
who can attach themselves to one; and my cousin 
is no Isabella. I can assure you, beforehand, 
that she will never listen to a lover, except on 
honourable terms.’—‘ Honourable terms!’ replied 
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Don Lewis; ‘sare nobody would offer any other 
to a young lady of her birth! Alas, I should 
think myself the happiest of men, if ahe would 
approve of my addresses, and consent to join 
her destiny to mine!’ 

‘Since you talk im that style,’ eaid Don Felix, 
‘1 am interested in your behalf. Yes, I list my- 
self in your service; offer you all my influence 
with Aurora; and will, to-morrow, bring over my 
aunt, who has a great sway over her. Pacheco 
yeturned a thousand thanks to the cavalier who 
made him such fair promises; and we perceived, 
with joy, that our stratagem could not succeed 
better. Next day, we increased the love of Don 
Lewis, by a new invention. My mistress, having 
been with Donna Ximena, on pretence to render 
her favourable to that cavalier, came back, and 
seid to him, ‘I have spoke to my aunt; whom, 
with much difficulty, Ihave made your friend. 
She was furiously prejudiced against you; for 
somebody or other had made her believe that 
you was a downright libertine; but I undertook 
your defence with eagerness, and at last destroy- 
ed the bad impression she had received of your 
morals. : 

‘ This is not all,’ pursued Aurora; ‘you must 
talk with my aunt, in my presence, and then we 
shall make sure of her assistance.’ Pacheco 
expressed extreme impatience to discourse with 
Donna Ximena, and that satisfaction was granted 
to him next morning, when the false Mendoza 
conducted him to Madam Ortiz, and they three 
had a long conversation; in which Don Lewis 
showed, that he had allowed himself to be very 
much captivated in a very little time. The artful 
Ximena feigned to be moved with all the tea 
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derness he expressed, and premised her utmost 
endeavour to engage her niece to merry him. 
Pacheco immediately threw himself at the feet 
of this so kind an aunt, and thanked her for he 
friendship; whereupon Don Felix asked if his 
cousin was up. ‘No,’ answered the duenna 
‘ashe is still a-bed, and you cannot see her a 
present; but return this afternoon, and you may 
converse with her at leisure.’ This answer of 
Madam Ximena redoubled, as you may well 
believe, the joy of Don Lewis, who thought 
the rest of the forenoon extremely tedious, and 
-~went back to his lodgings with Mendoza, who 
was not a little pleased with observing in him 
all the marks « f genuine love. 

They talk . of nothing but Aurora; and when 
they had @ id, Don Felix said to Pacheco, 
‘There is hought come into my head: I am 
of opinion at I should go to my aunt’s some 
minutes be - re you, and have a little chat with 
my cousin, iat I may, if possible, discover the 
dispositiog of ber heart towards you.’ Don 
Lewis, approving this scheme, let his frend go 
before, and did not set out till an hour after. 
So my mistress made such good use of her time, 
that she was dressed like a lady, when her lover 
arrived. ‘I thought,’ said the cavalier, after 
having saluted Aurora and the duenna, ‘to have 


found Don Felix here.’—‘ You will see bim . 


immediately,’ answered Donna Ximena; ‘he is 
writing in my closet.’ Upon which Pacheco 
seemed to swallow the trick, and entered int 
conversation with the ladies: but, notwithstandi 


. the presence of the beloved object, he perceive 


that the hours stole away without Mendoza’s 
appearing: and, as he could not help testifying 
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some surprise at it, Aurora changing countenance 
all of a sudden, began to laugh, and said to Don 
Lewis, ‘Is it possible that you have no suspicion 
of the trick which has been played upon you? 
Do an artificial light-coloured tour, and painted 
eye-brows, make me so unlike myself, that you 
have been mistaken by them hitherto? Unde- 
ceive yourself, then, Pacheco,’ continued she, 
resuming an air of gravity; ‘and know that Don 
Felix de Mendoza, and Aurora de Guzman, are 
but one and the same person!’ 

She was not contented with extricating him 
out-of his error, but also owned her passion for 
him, and informed him of all the steps she had 
taken towards its success. Don Lewis, no less 
charmed than surprised with what he heard, 
threw himself at her feet, exclaiming in a trane- 
port of joy, ‘Ah, beautiful Aurora! may I then 
believe myself the happy mortal whom you have 
favoured so much? How shall I recompente 
your goodness, which the most perfect love 
can never enough repay” These words were 
accompanied with a thousand more passionate 
and tender expressions; after which, the two 
lovers conferred upon the measures that were 
to be taken towards the accomplishment of their 
mutual desires; and it was resolved that we 
should set out immediately for Madrid, and 
bring our comedy to a conclusion by marriage. 
This design was no sooner formed than put in 
execution: in fifteen days Don Lewis espoused 
my mistress; and their nuptials gave rise to 
entertainments and infinite rejoicings. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Gil Bla. yutis his place, and goes into the service 
of Don Gonsales de Pacheco. 


Taser weeks after this marriage, my mistress 
being desirous of recompensing me for the ser- 
vices I had done hor, made me a present of a 
hundred pisteles, saying, ‘Gil Blas, far from 
turning you away, I leave it to your choice to 
stay with me as long as you please ; but my hus- 
band’s uncle, Don Gonzales de Pacheco, wanta 
to have you for a valet de chambre. I spoke to 
him so advantageously of you, that he assured 
me I would do him a favour in parting with you 
~ bim. He is an old nobleman,’ added she, 
* of an excellent character, and you will be quite 
Sappy in his service.’ . 

I thanked Aurora for her generosity, and as 
ahe had no longer any occasion for me, accepted 
the post to which ] was recommended ; the more 
willingly, as I should still be in the family. One 
morning, therefore, I went with a message from 
my new-married mistress, to Signior Don Gon- 
gales, who was still a-bed, although it was near 
twolve o’clock. When I entered his chamber, 
I found him taking some broth, which a page 
had brought in. The old gentleman's whiskers 
were in papers, his eyes almost quite extin- 
guished, and his face pale and meagre. He was 
one of those old boys, who have been great 
rakes in their youth, and are not a whit more 
sedate in their old age. He received me with 
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great civility, and told me that if I would serve 
him with as much zeal as I had manifested fur 
his niece, | might depend upon living happily. 
I promised to have the same attachment to him 
which I had for her; and that moment he engaged 
me in his service. 

Behold me, then, with a new master; and 
heaven knows what sort of a man he was! 
When he got up, I fancied I saw the resurrection 
of Lazarus. Paint to your own imagination a tall 
body, so lean and withered, that when it was 
naked, an anatomist might have taught osteology 
upon it; with legs so small, that they looked like 
spindles, after he had put on three or four 
of stockin This living mummy was besides 
troubled with an asthma, and coughed at every 
word he spoke. Having drank chocolate, he 
called for paper and ink, and wrote a letter, 
which he sealed and sent away, according to 
the direction, by the page who had brought the 
broth: then turning to me, ‘Friend,’ said he, 
‘thou art the person whom I intend henceforth 
to trust with my commissions, especially those 
which re Donna Euphrasia, a young lady 
whom I fove, and who is passionately fond of 
me.’—-‘Good God!’ said I to myself, ‘how can 
young people help believing themselves beloved, 
when this old dotard thinks himself adored!’— 
‘Gil Bias,’ added he, ‘thou shalt go with me 
this very day to her house, where I sup almost 
every night, and thou wilt be charmed with her 
prudence and reserve: far from resembling those 
aay coquettes, who can relish nothing but youth, 
and are won by appearances only, she has an 
understanding already mature and judicious, that 
requires sentiment sn a man, and prefers a lover 
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of delreacy and taste, to one of the most shining 
exteriors.’ Signior Don Gonzales did not here 
fihish the eulogium of his mistress, whom he re- 
presented as the epitome of all perfection. But 

had a hearer not easily persuaded. After the 
conduct of the actresses, which I had seen, I did 


not look upon old noblemen as people very hap- 


py in their amours. I pretended, however, out 
of complaisance, to believe all that my master 
said. I did more; 1 extolled the discernment 
and taste of Euphrasia, and was even impudent 
enough to affirm, that she could not have a more 
amiable gallant. 
The good old gentleman did not perceive*that 
¥ had made game of him; but, en the . 
applauded my good sense. So true it is, that a 
sycophant may run any risk with the great, who 
swallow all kinds of flattery, let it be ever so 
absurd. The old man having written his lettez, 
pulled some hairs out of his beard with a pair 
of pincers, cleaned his eyes of a thick gum that 
filled them, washed his ears and hands, and after 
having performed his ablutiona, painted his 
whiskers, eyeorows, and hair, of a black colour; 
contmuing longer at his toilet than an old widow 
who studies to hide the outrage of time upon 
her. Just as he had done dressing, another gen- 
tleman in years, one of his friends, entered, whose 
name was the Countd’Asumar. But he, far from 
concealing his gray hairs, arpported himself on 
acane, and seemed to glory in his old age, rather 
than in appearing young. ‘Signior Pacheco,’ 
said he, as he came in, ‘] am come to dine with 
you.’ ‘You are very welcome, Count,’ answer 
ed my master. Meanwhile, having embraced 
one another, they sat down, and entered inte 
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eons versation, till such time as dinner wis 
j Ve 

The discourse turned at first upon a bull-feast, 
which had been celebrated a few days before; 
and as they mentioned the cavaliers who had 
shown the greatest vigour and address, the old 
count, like another Nestor, who, from talking 
of the present, always took occasion to praise 
the past, said, with a sigh, ‘ Alas! I see no men 
now-a-days comparable to those I have known 
heretofore; and the tournaments are not per 
formed with half the magnificence that they 
were when I ‘was a young man!’ I laughed 
withM myself at the prejudice of honest Signior 
d’Asumar, who did not confine it to tournaments 
only; but I remember, when the dessett was set 
upon the table, seeing some fine peaches served 
up, he observed, ‘In my time, the peaches were 
snuch larger than they are at present; nature de- 
yrenerates every day.” ‘ At that rate,’ said Don 
Gonegales, smiling, ‘the peaches of Adam’s time 
must have been wonderfully large!” 

Count d’Asumar staid ost the whole day 
with my master; who no sooner found himself 
disengaged, than he went out, bidding me to 
follow him. He went to Euphrasia’s, who lodged 
at the distance of a hundred paces from our 
house; and found her in a very handsome apart- 
ment. She was gayly dressed, and had such a 
youthful ‘air, that I concluded she was under age, 
although she was thirty years old at the 
least. She was really handsome, and her under- 
standing soon raised my admiration; for she was 
not one of those coquettes who have nothing to 
recommend them but idle ribaldry and loose be- 
haviour: she was modest in her manners, as well. 
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! 
as in her conversation, and talked with a great 
deal of wit, without the least affectation. ‘O 
heaven!’ said I to myself, ‘is it possible that a 
person of such delicacy can be a lady of plea. 
sure?’ I imagined that impudence was insepara- 
ble from all women of her profession, and was 
astonished to see one with the appearance of 
modesty; not reflecting that these princesses 
know how to assume any shape, and accommo- 
date themselves to the characters of the people 
of fortune and nobility that fall into their hands. 
When their gallants are pleased with fire and 
transport, they are brisk and petulant; and with 
those who love reserve, practise & prudent and 
virtuous behaviour. They are the true came 
leons, who change colour according to the hu- 
mour and disposition of the men they approach. 
Don Gonzales was none of those noblemen who 
are taken with your bold beauties; he could not 
bear ladies of that class: on the contrary, could 
relish no woman, unless she had the appearance 
of a vestal. Euphrasia, therefore, modelled her. 
self accordingly, and showed that all the good 
° actresses are not employed in the theatre. Leav- 
ing my master with his nymph, I went down t 
stairs into a hall, where I found an old chamber 
maid, whom I had known a waiting-woman to 
an actress. Recollecting me immediately, she 
said, ‘What! is it you, Gil Blas? You have quit- 
ted Arsenia, it seems, as I did Constantia.’ ‘ Yes, 
truly,’ answered I; ‘it is a long time since I left 
her, and went to serve a young lady of fashion. 
A player’s life is not to my taste, and therefore 
dismissed myself without deigning to come to the 
least explanation with Arsenia.’” ‘You was in 
; 
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the right,’ replied the chambermaid, whose nama, 
was Beatrice; ‘I served Constantia pretty much 
in the same manner: one morning early I gave im 
my accounts very coldly, which she received 
without uttering a syllable, and so we parted 
eavalierly enough.’ , 
‘I am extremely glad,’ said I, ‘that we now 
meet in a more honourable house: Donna Eu- 
hrasia seems to be a sort of woman of fashion, 
and I believe her character is very good.” ‘Yon 
are not at all mistaken,’ said the old waiting-wo- 
man; ‘she is of a very good family; and as for 
her temper, [ can assure you, there never was 
one more equal and sweet. She is none of those 
passionate and difficult mistresses, who find fault 
with every thing; scold incessantly; torment their 
domestics; and, in one word, make a hell of ther 
service. I never once heard her grumble; but 
when I happen to do any thing contrary to her 
inclination, she reproves me without rage, and 
never lets one of those epithets escape her, of 
which your violent dames are so liberal.’ ‘My 
master,’ I resumed, ‘is also very sweet tempered: 
he is the best natured mortal alive; and therefore 
you and I are much more happy than when we 
were in the service of actresses.’ ‘A thousand 
times more happy!’ replied Beatrice; ‘instead 
of leading a life of noise and tumult, I now live, 
as it were, in a retreat. No man enters these 
doors but Signior Don Gonzales. I shall see 
nobody but you in my solitude, for which I am 
not at all sorry; for I have had an affection for 
you a long time, and more than once envied the 
happiness of Laura in having you fora t. 
But, ia short, I hope to be as happy as she; for 
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thoufh I bave neither her youth nor her beauty, 
by way of amends, I hate coquetry, and am as 
faithful as a turtle.’ . 

As honest Beatrice was one of those persons 
who are obliged to make a tender of their fa- 
vours, becatise nobody will ask them, I was not 
at all tempted to profit by her advances: I did 
not desire, however, that she should perceive 
my contempt, and was even polite enough to 
express myself in such a manner, as that she did 
not lose all hopes of engaging my heart. 1 ima- 
gined then that I had made a conquest of an old 
chambermaid, but happened, on this occasion, 
to be deceived; she did not bebave in this man. 
ner to me, for my own sake only; her design was 
toinspire me with love, that she might bring me 
over to the intcrest of her mistress, for whom she 
was so zealous, that she did not mind what it 
cost her in promoting her advantage. I found 
my error, next morning, when I carried a billet- 
doux from my master to Euphrasia. That lady 
gave me a most gracious reception, and said a 
thousand obliging things, in which she was joined 
by her maid: one ired my physiognomy, 
while the other observed in me an air of pru- 
dence and sagacity. According to them, Sig- 
nior Don Gonzales possessed a treasure in having 
such a valet. In a word, they praised me so 
much, that I suspected their applause, and ‘even 
discerned the motives of it; but I received it, in 
appearance, with all the simplicity of a fool, and 
by this counterplot effectually deceived the 
sharpers, who at last pulled off the mask. 

‘ Hark’e, Gil Blas,’ said Euphrasia to me, ‘it 
depends upon thyself to make thy fortune. Let 
ns act in concert, my friend. Don Gonzales is 
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old, and his constitution so crazy, that theleast 
touch of a fever, assisted by an able physician, 
will carry him off. Let us make the best of the 
little time he has left, and exert ourselves so, 
as that he may leave the best part of his estate 
to me. Thou shalt have a good share of the 
booty, and thou mayest depend upon my 
promise, as much as if I had made it be- 
fore all the notaries of Madrid.’ ‘ Madam,’ 
answered I, ‘you may command your humble 
servant. You have nothing to do, but to pre- 
scribe: my conduct, and you shall be satisfied.’ 
‘Very well,’ she replied; ‘thou must observe 
thy master, and give me an account of all his 
proceedings: when you talk to him in private, 
don’t fail to turn the conversation upon women, 
and from thence artfully take occasion to speak 
well of me. Ply him with Euphrasia as much 
as possible; and I again recommend it to you, to 
be very attentive to what passes in the family of 
the Pachecos; if you perceive that any relation 
of Don Gonzales is extremely officious about 
him, and aims at the succession to his estate, 
acquaint me with it immediately; that is all I ask, 

I warrant I shall send him adrift in a very 
little time; for I know the different characters 
of his relations, and the ridiculous lights in which 
they may be represented to him; having already 
prejudiced him pretty successfully against all his 
nephews and cousins.’ 

By these instructions, and others which Eu- 
phrasia added, I concluded that this lady was 
one of those who attached themsclves to gene- 
rous old men. She had lately prevailed upon 
Don Gonzales to sell an estate, the price of which 
she had converted to he» own use; she extorted 
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from him valuable moveables every day; and, 
besides, had reason to hope that she would not 
be forgotten in his will. I pretended to engage 
willingly to do all that she desired; and, dissimu- 
lation apart, doubted within myself, on my return 
home, whether I should contribute to impose 
upon my master, or undertake to detach him 
from his mistress, The last of these resolutions 
seemed more honourable than the other, and I 
felt myself more inclined to fulfil than betray 
my duty: besides, Kuphrasia had made me no 
positive promise, and that, perhaps, was the 
occasion of my fidelity’s remaining uncorrupted. 
I resolved, therefore, to serve Don Gonzales 
with zeal, persuading myself, that if 1 should 
be lucky enough to divert his affection from 
his idol, I should be better rewarded for this good 
action, than for all the bad ones I could commit. 
That I might the more easily accomplish what 

I proposed, I showed myself entirely devoted to 
the service of Donna Euphrasia; I made her be- 
lieve, that I spoke of her incessantly to my mas- 
ter; and accordingly invented fables, which she 
took for sterling truth. I insinuated myself su 
much into her good graces, that she thought me 
entirely in her interest; and still, the better to 
impose upon her, affected to appear in love with 
Beatrice; who, ravished to see, at her age, a 
oung lover at her back, did not much mind be- 
ing deceived, provided she was deceived agreea- 
bly. While my master and I were each with 
his own princess, we composed two very differ- 
ent pictures in the same taste. Don Gonzales, 
pale and withered as I have represented him, 
when he attempted to ogle, looked like a wretch 
in his last agonies; and my infanta, in proportiop 
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to the seeming increase of my passion, assumed 
still more and more childish airs, and practised 
all the artifice of an old coquette, which she had 
been learning these forty years at least; heving 
been refinec 2 the service of some of those he- 
roines of gallantry, who can please even in their 
old age, and die loaded with the spoils of two or 
three generations. 

1 was not satisfied with following my minster, 
every evening, to the house of Euphrasia; I 
sometimes went thither, alone, by day; but at 
what hour soever I went in, I never met wi 
any man, or woman either, of a suspicious ap- 
pearance; nor could I discover the least trace 
of infidelity; a circumstance that surptised me 
not a little: for I could not imagine that such a 
handsome lady could be ¢ ly true to Doa 
Gonzales. And in this, surely, my judgment 
was not too rash; for the fair Euphrasia, (as you 
will presently see) that she might wait with the 
more patience for my master’s estate, was pro- 
vided with a lover more agreeable to a woman 
of her age. 


One morning, when I carried, as usual, a letter | 


to the princess, I perceived, while I was in her 
chamber, the feet of a man concealed behind the 
tapestry. I went away without seeming to ob- 
serve them; but although I ought not to have 
been surprised at this object, which was no 
business of mine, I did not fail to resent it. ‘Ah, 
perfidious wretch!’ said I to myself, in © passion, 
‘ah, wicked Euphrasia! thou art not satisfied 
with imposing upon a good old gentleman, by 
persuading him that he is beloved, but thou must 
also crown thy perfidy, by abandoning thyself to 
another!? What a fool was! (now IJ think on #> 
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to moralise in this manner! I ought rather to 
have. laughed at the adventure, and looked upon 
it as @ compensation for the tiresome, languid 
moments she underwent in her commerce with 
my master: I should, at least, have done better 
im holding my tongue, than in seizing this occa- 
sion of acting the conscious valet. But, instead 
of moderating iny zeal, I entered warmly into the 
interest of Don Gonzales,’to whom I made 2 
faithful report of what I had seen: I even added, 
that Euphrasia wanted to seduce me! I concealed 
nothing of what she had said on that occasion; 
and it was his own fault if he was not perfectly 
aequainted with the character of his mistress. 
He was confounded at the information, and a 
small emotion of wrath, that appeared in his 
countenance, seemed to presage that the lady 
should not be unfaithful to him with impunity. 
‘Enough, Gil Blas,’ said he: ‘I am extremely 
sensible of thy attachment, and pleased with thy 
fidelity; 1 will go instantly to Euphrasia, load her 
with reproaches, and break for ever with the un- 
grateful creature!’ So saying, he went out ac- 
cordingly; and dispensed with my attendance, 
that he might spare me the disagreeable part I 
had to play during their eclaircisement, 

k waited for my master’s return with a world 
of impatience; not doubting, that as he had so 
mouch cause to complain of his nymph, he would 
come back altogether detached from her allure- 
ments. On this supposition, | applauded my- 
self for what I had done; I represented to myself 
the satisfaction which the natural heirs of Don 
Gonzales would have, when they learned that 
their kinsman was no longer the sport of a pas- 
sion. so contrary to their interests, I flattered 
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myself that they would consider me for it; and. 
in short, that I had distinguished myself from 
- other valets, who are usually more apt to en 
courage their masters in debauchery than to re- 
claim them. I was in love with honour; and. 
reflected with pleasure, that I should ps for 
the Corypheus of all domestics. But this idea, 
eable as it was, vanished in a few hours; 
when my patron arriving, said, ‘Friend, I have 
had a very sharp conversation with Euphrasia, 
who affirms, that thou hast misrepresented her, 
and art, if she is to be believed, no other than 
an impostor, altogether devoted to my nephews; 
out of regard to whom, thou sparest nothing to 
make me quarrel with her. I saw real tears 
trickle from her eyes, and she swore by all that 
was sacred, that she never made any proposal to 
thee, nor ever sees a man. Beatrice, who seems 
to be a good girl, protested the same thing, in 
such a manner, that my anger was appeased in 
spite of my teeth.’ 

‘How, sir!’ eaid I, interrupting him in a sor- 
rowful manner, ‘do you doubt my sincerity? do 
you distrust-—’ ‘No, child,’ said he, interrupt. 
ing me in his turn; ‘I do thee all manner of jus- 
lice: I don’t believe thee in a confederacy with 
my nephews. I am persuaded that thou art 
concerned for my interest only, and I am obliged 
to thee; but appearances are deceitful. Per- 
haps, what thou sawest, existed only in thy own 
imagination! and, in that case, thou mayest 
guess how disagreeable thy Sccusation must be 
to Euphrasia. Be it as it may, she is a person 
whom I cannot help loving. I must even make 
the sacrifice to her which she demands, and that 
sacrifice is thy dismission. I am sorry for it, my 
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poor Gil Blas,’ added he; ‘and I assure thee, | 
consented to it with regret; but I could not do 
otherwise. What ought to console thee is, that 
1 shall not send thee away unrecompensed; and 
I intend, moreover, to settle thee with a lady, 
a friend of mine, where thou wilt live very 
agreeably.’ 7 

1 was very much mortified to see my zeal thus 
turned against myself: I cursed Euphrasia, and 
deplored the weakness of Don Gonzales, who 
allowed himself to be led by the nose. The 
good old man being very sensible that in turnin 
me away, merely to please his mistress, he di 
not behave in the most manly manner, made 
amends for his effeminacy, and gilded the pill I 
was to swallow with a present of fifty ducats. 
Wext day, carrying me to the Macchioness of 
Chaves, he told her, in my hearing, that I was a 
young man who possessed many good qualities; 
that he had a regard for me, but family reasons 
not permitting him to keep me in his service, he 
begged she would admit me into her family. 
She received me that instant into the number 
of her domestics: so that I found myself trans 
lated, all of a sudden, into a new place. 


-66e- 
CHAPTER VIII. 
The character of the Marchioness of Chaves, and 
of those people who usually visited her. 
Tae Marchioness of Chaves was a widow of 


five-and-thirty, handsome, tall, and well shaped, 
who enjoyed a yearly income of ten thousand 
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ducats, without the care and incumbrance ef 
children. I never saw a woman of more gravity, 
or one who spoke less; though this did not hin- 
der her from being looked upon as the mest 
witty lady in’Madrid. ‘The great concourse of 
people of quality, and men of learning, who daily 
frequented her house, contributed, perhaps, 
more than any thing she said, to give her this 
reputation. But this I will not undertake to 
decide; let it suffice to say, that her name im- 
ported the idea of a superior genius, and that 

er house was called, by way of excellence, the 
Cours of Criticism. 

There was actually some performance or other 
read here every day, sometimes new plays, and 
sometimes other pieces of poetry; but nothin 
except serious subjects were deemed worthy o 
attention, humorous pieces being despised; the 
best comedy, or the most ingenious or witty ro- 
mance, was looked upon asa feeble production, 
that deserved no praise; whereas the least serious 
work, such as an ode, eclogue, or sonnet, passed. 
for the greatest effort of human understanding. 
But it often happened, that the public did not 
confirm the sentence of. the court; on the con- 
trary, was sometimes so impolite as to hiss those 
pieces which had been there very much ap- 
plauded. 

I was chamberlain in this house; that is, my 
office consisted in getting every thing ready in 
the apartment of my lady, for the reception of 
company, and to set the chairs for the men, and 
the cushions for the women; after which I sta- 
tioned myself at the chamber-door, to announce® 





* The announcer, from the Latin word ansunciare, is a 
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and introduce the persons who arrived. While | 


4 was employed in this office, for the first time, 
the governor of the pages, who by accident was 
then in the antichamber with me, described them 
all very pleasantly as they came in. His name 
was Andrew Molina, naturally dry and satirical, 
with a share of understanding. A bishop 
being the first who presented himself, I an- 
nounced him; and when he was entered, the 
governor observed, ‘That prelate is a man of a 
very pleasant character: having a little credit at 
court, he would fain make every one believe 
that he has a great deal, and offers his interest 
to all the world, without serving any body. One 
day, meeting at court with a gentleman who 
saluted him, he stopped, loaded him with civili- 
ties, and, squeezing his hand, said, ‘I am wholly 
devoted to your service; pray, sir, put me to the 
proof: I shall never die satisfied until I have an 
opportunity of obliging you!” The gentleman 
ked him in a very grateful manner; they 
parted; and the prelate said to one of his follow- 
ers, ‘‘I think I know that man; I have a con- 
fused idea of having seen him somewhere.” 
Immediately after the bishop, the son of a 
grandee appeared; and when J had introduced 
him into my lady’s chamber, ‘ That nobleman,’ 
said Molina, ‘is another original. You must 
know, that he goes often to a house, in order to 
treat of some important affair with the gentle- 
man who lives in it, and comes away without 
remembering to speak a syllable about the mat- 
ter. ‘But,’ added the governor, seeing two 


domestic, who stands in the hall on visiting days, and pre 
nounces aloud the names of the company as they enter 
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ladies advance, ‘there come Donna Angelo de 
Pennafiel, and Donna Margarita de Montalvan, 
two ladies between whom there is not the least 
resemblance: Donna Margarita, who piques her- 
self on being a philosopher, will undertake the 
most profound doctors of Salamanca in a dispute, 
without suffering their arguments to get the bet- 
ter of her argumentation. As for Donna Angelo, 
she does not affect the virtuoso, although her 
understanding is perfectly well cultivated: her 
conversation is sensible, her sentiments refined, 
and her expression delicate, noble, and natural.’ 
‘ This last 1s an amiable character,’ said I to Mo- 
lina; ‘but the other, in my opinion, is inconsist- 
ent with the fair sex.’ ‘Not very inconsistent! 
he replied with a sneer: ‘and even a great many 
‘men are rendered ridiculous by such a disposi- 
tion. Madam the marchioness, our lady,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘is also a little tainted with philoso- 
phy. What wrangling will there be here to- 
day! God grant that religion may not be con- 
cerned in the dispute!’ 

As he spoke these words, we perceived a 
meagre man come in, with an air of reserve 
and a grim countenance. My governor did not 


sparehim. ‘This here,’ said he, ‘is one of your ~ 


serious wits, who would fain pass for great 
geniuses, by the favour of a few sentences learn- 
ed from Seneca, and who are easily detected to 
be fools, if you examine them a little closely.” 
The next that came in was a well-shaped cava- 
lier, with a Grecian mien, that is, a very self- 
sufficient appearance: when I asked who he was, 
Molina answered, ‘ He is a dramatic poet, who 
bas composed, in his time, a hundred thousand 
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verses, which never brought him in four-pence. 
but, in recompense for that, he has procured a’ 
considerable settlement, by six lines of prose.’ 

I was going to inform myself of” the nature of 
a fortune got so easily, when I heard a great 
noise on the staircase. ‘Good!’ cried the 
governor, ‘there comes the Licentiate Cam- 
panario, who gives notice of his approach before 

e appears; and, beginning to talk at the street- 
door, continues without intermission until he 
goes away.’ Sure enough, the whole house 
rang again with the voice of the thundering 
licentiate; who, at length, entered the anti. 
chamber with a bachelor of his acquaintance, 
and did not leave off speaking all the time his 
visit lasted. ‘Signior Campanario,’ said I tn 
Molina, ‘seems to be a great genius.’ ‘ Yes,* 
replied my governor; ‘he has some bright sallies, 
quaint expressions, and a good deal of humour, 
but, over and above his being an unconscionable 
talker, he does not fail to make repetitions; and, 
not to overrate his talents, I believe the agreea- 
ble and comic air with which he seasons every 
thing he says, constitutes his chief mer't: for the 

test part of his strokes would domo great 
to a collection of witticisms.’ 

Abundance of other people came in, of whom 
Molina made very humorous pictures, among 
which he did not forget that of the Marchioness. 
‘I assure you,’ said he, ‘our patroness is a lady 
uf'a very even temper, in spite of aff her philo 
sophy. She is not at all difficult to please, and 
one is subjected to very few caprices in her ser- 
vice. She is one of the most reasonable women 
of quality I know, and is even without passio 
abe has as little taste for gallantry as for pla 
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and loves conversation only: in short, most Indies 
would think her way of life insupportably tire- 
some.” The governor, by this eulogium, pre- 

ossessed me in favour of my mistress; neverthe- 
ess, some days after, I could not help suspect- 
ing that she was not such an enemy to love: and 
I will relate on what foundation my suspicion 
was built. 

Qne morning, while she was at her toilet, a 
little man presented himself to me, about. forty 
years old, of a disagreeable figure, more dirty 
than the author Pedro de Moya, and very much 
hunch-backed into the bargain. When he told 
me he wanted to speak with the marchioness, I 
asked him, ‘From whom?’ To which he an- 
swered, with a haughty look, ‘ From myself: tell 
her 1 am the gentleman of whom she spoke yes- 
terday to Donna Anna de Velasco.’ I introduced 
him into my lady’s apartment, and signified his 
arrival; upon which she immediately exclaimed, 
in a transport of joy, ‘Show him in!’ She not 
only gave him a favourable reception, but like- 
wise ordered all her women out of the room; so 
that the little hunch-back, more bappy than an 
honestey man, remained alone with hers while 
che chamber-maids and I made ourselves merry 
with this fine téte-a-téte, that lasted near an 
hour; after which, my patroness dismissed the 
crookback, loaded with civilities, that showed 
how well she was satisfied with his conversation; 
which, in effect, captivated her so much, that 
she told me, one evening, in private, ‘ Gil Blas, 
when the man with the hunch returns, bring 
him into my apartment as secretly as possible.’ 
l ebeyed; and when the little man came back 
dext morning, conducted him by a private stair 
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‘pme to my ledy’s chamber. I performed the 
same offiee, most devoutly, two or three times, 
without suspecting that there could be any gal- 
lantry in the case; but the malignity which is 80 
natural to mankind soon inspired me with 
‘ideas; and I concluded, that the inclination of the 
marchioness was either very whimsical, or that 
the hunch-back acted the part of a go-between. 
‘Prepossessed with this opinion, I often said to 
myself If my lady ia in love with » handsome 
man, I forgive her; but if she is captivated with 
this baboon, truly I cannot excuse the depravity 
of her taste.’ How much was I mistaken in my 
patroness! the litle hunch-back dabbled in 
magic: ‘and, as his skill had been extolled to the 
marchionese,- who willingly listened to the delu- 
sions of such impostors, she honoured him with 
‘these private conversations, in which he showed 
her things in a glass; taught her to turn the 
sieve; and, for money, revealed all the mysteries 
of the cabala; or rather, to speak truly, he wase 
sharper who subsisted at the expense of creda 
lous people, and was said to have several women 
of quality under contribution. 


~Se- 


CHAPTER Ix. 


The incident in consequence of which Gil Blas quit- 
ted the Marchioness de Chaves; and the course he 
followed afterwards. 

I map already lived six months with the Mar 


chioness de Chaves and, I confess, was satisfied 
Vou. UL. 
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with my condition: but the destiny I had to fulfil 
would not permit me to live longer in that lady’s 
house, nor even in Madrid; I will therefore re- 
count the adventure that obliged me to remove 
from both. 

Among my lady’s maids, there was one named 
Portia; who, besides her youth and beauty, pos- 
sessed such an amiable character, that I a ed 
myself to her, without knowing that I must dis- 
pute her heart with a rival. The secretary of 
the marchioness, who was a proud man, and 
very much addicted to jealousy, being capt.vated 
with my princess, no sooner perceived my pas- 
sion, than, without endeavouring to find out my 
reception with Portia, he resolved to fight me in 
single combat, and for this purpose appointed 
me to meet him one morning in a private place. 
As he was a little man, whose head scarce 
reached my shoulders, and seemed at the same 
time very weak, I did not think him a very dan- 
gerous rival, but repaired with great confidence 
to the place appointed, in hopes of gaining an 
easy victory, and making a merit of it with Por- 
tia: but the event did not answer my expecta- 
tion. The little secretary, who had been two 
or three years at the fencing-school, disarmed 
me like an infant, and holding the point of his 
sword to my throat, ‘Prepare,’ said he, ‘for the 
mortal blow; or else give me thy word of honour 
that thou wilt this day quit the service of the 
Marchioness de Chaves, and never more think 
of Portia.’ I made him that promise, and kept 
it without reluctance; being ashamed to appear 
before the rest of the servants, after my defeat, 
especially before the fair Helen who had been 
the cause of our duel. My sole intention in re- 
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turning to the house, was to carry off my goods 
and money, which having done, I set out the 
same day for Toledo; my purse being pretty 
well furnished, and my back loaded with a 
bundle composed of my whole wearin § apparel: 
for though I had not engaged to quit Madrid, I 
thought proper to leave it, at least for some 
years; and formed the resolution of making the 
tour of Spain, and of halting at every town. 
*The money I have,’ said I to myself, ‘ will carry 
me a great way; for I don’t intend to be extrava- 
gant; and when I have no more, I will betake 
myself again to service. A young man of my 
accomplishments will find places in abundance, 
whenever he pleases to go in quest of them.’ 

I longed, in particular, to see Toledo; whither 
T arrived at the end of three days, and took up 
my lodging at a good inn, where I passed fora 

ntleman of consequence, by the favour of my 
intriguing dress, which I did not fail to put on, 
and by the foppish airs which I affected. It was 
in my own option to establish a correspondence 
with some handsome women who lived in the 
neighbourhood: but understanding that I must 
begin by spending a good deal of money upon 
them, I bridled my desires; and feeling still a 
strong inclination for travelling, after having seen 
every thing that was curious in Toledo, I left it 
one morning by break of day, and tvok the road 
to Cuenca, with an intention to go to A n. 
On the second day of my journey, I went into 
an inn on the road; and just as I sat down to re- 
fresh myself, a company of soldiers belonging to 
the Holy Brotherhood came in, and calling for 
wine, fell a drinking. While they were over 
their cups, 1 heard them describe a young mam 
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whom they had orders to apprehend. ‘The 
gentleman,’ said one of them, ‘is not more than 
twenty years of age, has long black hair, a good 
shape, an aquiline nose, and is mounted on a 
bay horse.’ 

I listened without seeming to give attention to 
what they said, and truly I did not concern my- 
self much about the matter. Leavmg them in 
the inn, I set forward on my journey, and had 
not walked a quarter of a league, when I meta 
young gentleman of a good mien, mounted on a 
chesnut-coloured horse. ‘Upon my faith,’ said 
I to myself, ‘ this is the man whom the soldiers 
are in search of: he has long black hair, and an 
aquiline nose. I must do him a good office. 
‘Sir,’ said I to him, ‘give me leave to ask, 
whether or not you have some affair of honour 
on your hands’? The young gentleman, without 
making any reply, looked earnestly at me, and 
seemed surprised at my question. Upon which I 
assured him, that it was not out of curiosity that I 
had addressed him in this manner; and he was 
very well convinced of it, when I told him what I 
had overheard at the inn. ‘ Generous stranger,’ 
said he, ‘I will not deny that I have reason to 
believe myself the person whom these soldiers 
want to apprebend; and therefore will take ano- 
ther road, in onder to avoid them.’ ‘It is my 
opinion,’ I replied, ‘that we should immediately 
seek some place where you may be secure, and 
where we may be sheltered from that storm 
which I see brewing in the air, and which will 
burst very soon.’ At that instant, we discovered 
and repaired to a tufted alley of trees, that con- 
ducted us to the foot of a mountain, where we 
found a hermitage. 
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‘Yt was a large deep grotto, that time had 
scooped in the rock, to which the art of man 
had added a kind of front, built of pebbles 

‘and shell-work, and quite covered with turf: 

the adjacent field was strewed with a thousand 
sorts of flowers, which perfumed the air; and 
hard by the grotto we perceived a little opening 
in the rock, from whence issued, with an'agree- 
able noise, a spring f water that run winding 
along a meadow. At the extrance of this solita- 
ry habitation appeared a holy nermit; stooping 
under the weight of old age, supporting him- 
self with a staff in one hand, and holding in the 
other a rosary of large beads, composed of twen- 
ty courses at least. His head was buried ina 
brown woollen cap, with long ears, and his 
beard, more white than snow, came down to 
his middle. When we approached him, ‘Fa- 
ther,’ said I, ‘be so good as to favour us with 
shelter from the impending storm.’ ‘ Enter, my 
children,’ replied the anchorite, after having 
observed me attentively; ‘this hermitage is at 
your service; and you may stay in it as long as ° 
you please. As for your horse,’ added he, 
pointing to the fore-part of his habitation, ‘he 
will be very well accommodated in that place.’ 
The gentleman who accompanied me disposed 
of his beast accordingly, and then we followed 
the old man into the grotto, which as soon as we: 
’ had entered, a great shower fell, mingled with 

flashes of lightning, and dreadful peals of thun- 
der. The hermit fell on his knees before an 
image of St. Pacomo,* which was glued to the 
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* 8. Pacomo was an ian, whoee faith was sald to ‘ 
have Leen so effectual, that he walked among serpents un- 
burt; and that when he had occasion to cross the ad Nile, 
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wall, and we followed his example. Meanwhile, 
the thunder ceased, and we got up; but as the 
rain continued, and the day was far spent, ‘My 


children,’ said the old man, ‘I would not advise - 


you to proceed on your journey in such weather, 
unless you have some pressing affair.’ The 
oung man and I replied, that we had none that 
Vindered us from halting; and thet if we were 
not afraid of incommoding him, we would beg 
leave to pass the night in his hermitage. ‘You 
wont incommode me in the least,’ asid the her- 
mit; ‘but you will have reason to complain of 
your lodging; for you must lie hard, and I have 
nothing to offer you but anchorite’s fare.’ 


80 saying, the holy man made us sit down ata — 
smnall table, and presenting us with a few oniona, . 


a crust of bread, and a pitcher of water, ‘My 
sons,’ said he, ‘ you see my usual repast; but to- 
day I will commit an eXcess, out of regard to 


you.’ He then brought a little cheese, with 


two handfuls of filberts, and spread them upon 
the table. The young man, who had no great 


‘ appetite, did not much honour to the feast: upon 


which the hermit observed to him, ‘I perceive 
that you are accustomed to better tables than 
mine, or rather, that sensuality has corrupted 
your natural taste. 1 have been in the world, as 
you are now; the most delicate viands, the most 
exquisite ts, were not too good for my 
palate; but since I have lived in solitude, I have 
retrieved the former purity of my taste, and at 
present can relish nothing but roots, fruits, milk 
-——in a word, that which composed the nourish- 
ment of our first parents.’ 


be wax transported from one sidé to the other on the back 
of a crocodile. ° 
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While he spoke in this manner, the y 
man sunk into a profound reverie: which the 
hermit perceiving, ‘My son,’ said he to him, 
‘you have an oppression on your spirits; may [ 
not know the cause? Unbosom yourself to me. 
It is not curiosity, but charity alone, that an- 
mates my request, Iam of age to give advice; 
and perhaps your situation requires it.’ ‘Yes, 
father,’ replied the cavalier, with a sigh; ‘I 
have, doubtless, occasion for advice; an' I will 
follow yours, smce you are 60 as to offer 
it. I believe I ran no risk in discovering my- 
self to a man of your character.* ‘No,’ my 
_gon,’ said the senior; ‘you have nothing to fear 
on that score, and may safely trust me with any 
secret.’ In this confidence, the cavalier spoke 
as follows: 


-2Qe- 
CHAPTER X. 
The Story of Don Alphonso and the fair Seraphena 


‘I wrtt conceal nothing from you, father, 
nor from the other gentleman who hears me; 
for, after the generosity he showed, I should 
be to blame to distrust him. Listen, therefore, 
to my misfortunes. I was born in Madrid, and 
my origin is this: an officer of the German 

ards, called the Baron de Steinbach, going 

ome one evening, perceived a bundle of white 
linen at the foot of the staircase. He took it up, 
and carried it to his wife’s apartment, where he 
found it to be a new-born infant, wrapped in 
very handsome swaddling-clothes, with a billet, 
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mnporting, that it belonged to persons of quality, 
who would one day make themselves now, 
and that it had been baptized by the name of 
Alphonso. I am that unhappy infant, and this 
is all I know of my birth and parentage: sacrificed 
to honour or infidelity, I know not whether my 
mother exposed me, in order to conceal a dis- 
honourable flame; or, seduced by a perjured 
lover, found herself under the cruel necessity of 
disowning the fruit of her womb. 

‘Be that as it will, the baron and the lady 
were touched with my situation; and, as they 
had no. children of their own, determined to 
educate me under the name of Don Alphonso, 


As I advanced in years, their attachment to me, 


increased; my flattering and complaisant beha- 
viour attracted their caresses every moment; in a 
word, I had the good fortune to make myself be- 
loved: they gave me all kinds of masters; my 
education became their only study; and, far 
from expecting impatiently that my parents 
would discover themselves, they seemed, on the 
contrary, to wish that my birth would always re- 
main a secret. As soon as the baron found me 
able to carry arms, he entered me in the service; 
procured for me an ensign’s commission; ordered. 
my small equipage to be got ready; and, to ani- 
mate me the more to seek occasions of acquirin 
lory, he represented to me that the career o 
onour was open to every body, and that in war 
I might obtain a name the more glorious, as I 
should owe it to myself alone. At the same 
time, he revealed the secret of my birth, which 
he had hitherto concealed from my knowledge. 
As I passed for his son in Madrid, and effectually 
believed myself to be so, I own this piece of in 
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formation gave me a good deal. of pain: I could 
not then, nor cannot now, think of it without 
shame; for phe more my sentiments seemed to 
argue me of a noble origin, the greater m con- 
fusion was, to see myself abandoned by those 
who gave me being. 

‘I went to serve in the Low Countries; but the 
peace being concluded soon after, and Spain rid 
of her enemies, though not of those who envied 
her prosperity, I returned to Madrid, where I 
received fresh marks of tenderness from the 


baron and his lady. About two months after - 


my return, a little page came into my room 
one morning; and presented to me a billet, con. 
ceived pretty nearly in these words: 


“I ax neither ugly nor ill-shaped; and yet you 
see me frequently at the window, without pay- 
ing me homage with youreyes. This behaviour 
but ill answers your gallant appearance; and 
Piques me so much, that I wish I could in- 
spire you with love, to be revenged on your 
indifference.” 


* Having read this billet, I did not doubt that 
it came from a widow, called Leonora, who lived 
opposite to our house, and had the reputation of 
being very coquettish. I interrogated the page, 
who was on the reserve at first, but in considera- 
tion of a ducat, which I slipped into his hand, 
he satisfied my curiosity; and even undertook 
to carry an answer, by which I informed his 
mistress, that 1 acknowledged my crime, and 
was already sensible of her being more than 
half rerenged. . 





- 
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“I was not at all insensible of this kind of con- 
quest: I kept the house all that day, and took 
great care to be always at the window, that 4 
might observe the lady, who did not forget to 
show herself ‘at hers. I made love to her m 
dumb show; she answered my signals, and next 
morning let me know by her page, that if I would 
be in the street betwixt eleven and twelve at 
night, I might converse with her at a parlour 
window. ongh I did not find myself very 
much in love with such a forward widow, I did 
not fail to return a very passionate answer, and 
to wait for night with as much impatience as if I 
had been violently smitten. In the evening, I 
went out to walk in the Prado till the hour of 
assignation; and was no sooner arrived at that 
place, than a man, mounted on a fine horse, 
alighted hard by me, and accosting me hastily, 
said, ‘‘Are not you the son of Baron Stein- 
bach’? When I replied in the affirmative, ‘* You 
are the person,” said he, “‘who intends to con- 
verse with Leonora at her window. Her page 
has shown me her letters, and your answers, and 
I have followed you this evening, from your own 
house hither, to let you know that you have a 


rival, whose pride is very much mortified in - 


being obliged to dispute a heart with such a 
one as you. I believe I need say no more; 
we are now in a private place. Let us draw, 
therefore, unless, to avoid the chastisement I 
prepare for you, you will promise to break 
off all correspondence with Leonora. You must 
either sacrifice to me the hopes you have con- 
ceived, or forfeit your life immediately.” * You 
ought then,” said I to him, ‘so have requested, 
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not demanded, that sacrifice; I might, perhaps, 
have granted it to your entreaty, but I refuse it 


to your 
“It is very well!” he replied, after having tied 
his horse to a tree; “draw then! It Se ee 
become person of my quality to stoop so low 
as to entrest man of your station; most peo- 
ple of my rank, in the ‘same case, would have 
revenged themselves in » less honourable way.” 
I was shocked with these last words, and seeing 
his sword already unsheathed, drew mine also: 
we attacked one another with such fury, that the 
combat did not last longs whether he acted with 
too much heat, or 1 had more skill, I know not; 
but I gave him # mortal thrust, upon which I 
saw him stagger and fall. Whereupon, attend- 
ing to my own safety only, I mounted his horse, 
and took the roadto Toledo. 1 durst not return 
to the baron’s house, being well assured that my 
adventure would very much affict him; and 
when I considered the danger in which I was, I 
thought I could not get out of Madrid too soon. 
“In the midst of the most melancholy reflec- 
tions I rode the remaining part of the night, and 
all the morning; but toward noon, was obliged 
to halt, in order to give my horse some rest, and 
avoid the heat of the day, which grew insup- 
portable. I tarried, therefore, in a village, fill 
sun-set, after which I continued my journey, re- 
solving to make but one stage to Toledo. Thad 
got two leagues beyond Illescas, when, toward 
midnight, I was surprised in the middle of a 
field, with just such another storm as fell to-day; 
upon which I drew near the wall of a garden 
that I perceived at the distance of'a few paces; 
and not finding 2 more convenient shelter, s:ood 
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with my horse as close as J could to the door of 
a summer-house, situated at the end of the wall, 
over which there was a balcony. As I leaned 
against the door, J] perceived it open, which I 
ascribed to the negligence of servants; and alight- 
ing, less out of curiosity than for the sake of be- 
ing better screened from the rain, which did not 
cease to incommode me while I remained under 
the balcony, I entered the ground-floor of the 
summer-house, with my horse, which I led by 
the bridle. 

‘I employed myself, during the tempest, m 
observing the place; and though I could dis- 
tinguish nothing but by the lightning that 
flashed around, it was easy to perceive, that 
the house could not belong to a vulgar owner. 
I expected still that the rain would cease, in- 
tending to proceed on my journey; but a great 
light that I observed at a distance, made me 
change my resolution. Leaving my horse in the 
summer-house, the door of which I took care to 
secure, I advanced toward the light, persuaded 
that there was still somebody in the house, not 
yet gone to bed, and resolved to request lodg- 
ing for that night. Having crossed several 
walks, I arrived at a saloon, the door of which 
I found open also: I entered it, and when I 
had observed all the magnificence of the place, 
by the light of a fine crystal branch, I no lon 
doubted that I was in the house of some rich 
nobleman. The pavement was of marble; the 
wainscot very handsome, and curiously gilt; the 
cornices of admirable workmanship; and the 
ceiling painted by the most skilful masters: but 
what I took particular notice of, was an infinite 
nuyober of busts of Spanish heroes, supported 
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m of jasper, all around the saloon. I 
bad leisure enough to consides all these thingss 
for though I listened attentively, from time to 
time, I neither heard the least noise, nor saw a 
living creature appear. 

«There being on one side of the room a door 
unbolted, I halfopened it, and perceived a rany 
of rooms, the last of which only was lighted. 
“What shall Ido?” said I to myself; “shall I 
return, or boldly penetrate to that room” I 
concluded that the most judicious step would 
be, to return as I came. But I could not resist 
my curiosity, or rather the force of destiny that 
dragged me along: I advanced from one room 
to another, until I arrived at that in which was 
the light; that is, a taper burning on marble 
table, in a silver candlestick gilt. 1 at first ob- 
served very handsome and gay summer furniture; 
but in a little time, casting my eyes upon a bed, 
the curtains of which were half drawn on account 
of the heat, Isaw an object which attracted my 
whole attention. This was a young lady, who, 
notwithstanding the noise of the thunder, lay in 
a profound sleep. I approached her softly, and, 
by the light of the taper, discovered a complex. 
ion and features that quite dazzled me. My 
heart took the alarm at the sight! I felt my soul 
‘smitten and.transported; but whatever emotions 
agitated my breast, the opinion I had of her 
high rank, hindered me from entertaining the 
least rash thought, and respect prevailed over 
inclination. 

“While I glutted myself with the pleasure of 
contemplating ber beauty, she awoke; and you 
may guess what was her surprise, when she sw 
a man, whom she did not know, in her bed- 
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chamber at midnight. She trembied whien she 
perceived me, ard shrieked aloud; while I en- 
deavoured to remove her fear, by kneeling before 
her, and saying, ‘‘ Madam, be not afraid; I come 
not hither to do you the least injury.” I was 
going on, but her consternation was such that 
she did not hear me. She called her women 
several times, but nobody answering, she put on 
a thin night-gown which lay at the bed’s feet, 
got up hastily, and went into the rooms that ! 
had crossed, still calling her maids, and 2 younger 
sister who lived under her care. I expected to 
see all her servants appear, and had reason to 
apprehend that, without being heard, I should 
meet with very disagreeable treatment: but, 
lackily for me, she called to no purposes no- 
body came but an old domestic, who could not 
have given her much assistance, had she had any 
thing to fear. Nevertheless, growing more reso- 
lute by his presence, she asked, with a haughty 
air, who I was, and how, and for what reason, [ 
had the boldness to enter her house. I then be- 

to justify myyelf; and had no sooner told her 
that I found the door of the summer-house open, 
than she exclaimed, ‘* Just Heaven! what do [ 

433 
* So eaying, she seized the light, and searchin 

all the rooms one after srothen could see nee. 
ther her maids nor her sister, but even observed 
that they had carried off all their bagg@ge. Her 
suspicions appearing now but too plain, she re- 
turned to me, and said, with a great deal of emo- 
tion, **Perfidious wretch! add not dissimulation 
to treachery. It was not chance that brought 
thee here. Thou art one of the followers of Don 
Fernando de Leyva, and an associate in his crime: 
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but do not think to escape; I have still peopte 
enough to secure thee!” ‘‘ Madam,” answered 
I, “do not confound me with your enemies. 1 
know no such person as Don Fernando de Ley- 
va, and am even ignorant of your name and 
quality. I am an unfortunate man, whom an 
affair of honour hath obliged to leave Madridy 
and I swear, by all that is sacred, I would not 
have entered a had it net been for the 
storm that surprised me! Judge, therefore, 
more favourably of me; and, instead of believ- 

me an accomplice in the outrage you have 
suffered, think me rather disposed to revenge it.” 
‘These last words, and the tone with which they 
were pronounced, appeased the lady, who seem 
ed to look upon me no longer as her enemy: but 
if ber indignation vanished, it was only to make 
room for her grief. She wept bitterly; 1 was 
melted by her tears, and no Jess afflicted than 
the, although f did not know the cause of her 
sorrow. I not only wept with her: but, impa- 
tient to revenge her wrongs, was seized with » 
transport of fury: “Madam,” cried I, what 
mjury have you received? Speak; I’ espouse 
your resentment. Shall I pureue Don Fernando, 
and stab him to the heart? Name all those 
whom you would have sacrificed. Command 
my service. Whatever dangers, whatever mis- 
fortuneaumay be attached to your vengeance, 
that stranger whom you thought confederate 
with your enemies, will tempt them all for 
your sake!” 

“This transport surprised the lady, and stop- 
ped the course of hertears: “Ah, sir!” ssid she, 
“pardon my suspicion, on account of the cruel 
situation in which Lam. ‘These generous sent 
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ments have undeceived Seraphina, and even 
freed me from the shame of seeing a stranger 
witness to the affront put upon my family. Yea, 
generous unknown! I acknowledge my error, 
and am far from rejecting your assistance; but 
I ask not the death of Don Fernando.” ‘* Well, 
madam,” I replied, *‘ what services can you ex- 
pect of me?” ‘Sir,’ answered Seraphina, ‘the 
cause of my complaint is this: Don Fernando de 
Leyva isin love with my sister Julia, whom he 
saw by accident at Toledo, where we usually 
live. Three months ago, he asked her in mar. 
nage of the Count de Polan, my father, who 
refused his consent, on account of an old enmity 
subsisting between our families. My sister, not 
yet fifteen years of age, must have been weak 
enough to follow the advice of my women, whom 
Don Fernando has, doubtless, bribed to his in- 
terest; and he, informed of our being by our- 
selves in this country-house, has taken this op- 
ortunity of carrying her off. I want, there- 
ore, to know what retreat he has chosen for 
her, that my father and brother, who have 
been at Madmd these two months, may take 
their measures accordingly. In the name of 
God!” added she, ‘‘give yourself the trouble 
of traversing the neighbourhood of Toledo, and 
of making an exact inquiry about the ravisher; 
my family will be eternally indebted to you for 
the favour.” - 
‘The lady did not consider, that the employ- 
ment which she prescribed for me but ill agreed 
with the circumstances of a man who could not 
get out of Castile too soon. But how was it 
possible for her to make this reflection, which 
did not even occur to me! Charmed with the 
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iness of finding myself necessary to the mest 
aac person in the world, I ted the com- 
thission with a transport of joy, promised to 
acquit myself with equal diligence and zeal. In 
effect, I did not wait for day, in order to go 
and accomplish my promise; but quitted Sera- 
phina on the instant, conjuring her to pardon 
me for the fright I had occasioned, and assuring 
her, that she should hear news of me in a very 
little time. 1 went out as I had come in, 
but so much engrossed by the lady, that it was 
not difficult for me to perceive I was already 
captivated by her beauty: I was the more con- 
firmed of this, by the eagerness I felt in serving 
her, and the amorous chimeras which my imag: 
nation produced. 1 fancied that Seraphina, al- 
though possessed y her sorrow, observed 
my growing passion, and beheld it perhaps not 
without some pleasure: I even i ned, that if 
J could bring her any news of her sister, and the 
affair should turn out according to her wish, the 
whole would redound to my honour.’ 

Don Alphonso, interrupting the thread of his 
story, in this place, said to the old hermit, ‘1 
beg pardon, father, if, too full of my passion, I 
enlarge upon circumstances which are doubtless 
tedious to you.’ ‘No, my son,’ replied the 
anchorite; ‘they are far from being tedious: I 
am even pleased to know how far you are smit- 
ten by this young lady of whom you talk, that I 
may regulate my advice accordingly.’ 

‘My imagination heated with these flattering 
ideas,’ resumed the y man; ‘I searched two 
days for Julia’s ravisher: but it was,to no pu» 
pose for me to make all imaginable inqui'y; ! 
could net discover the least traces of him. Very 
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mush mortified at having reaped no fruit from 
my researches, I to Serapbina, whom I 
expected to find in the utmost anxiety: but she 
was much more tranquil than I imagined, and 
informed me that she had been more lucky than 
1, that she knew what was become of her sister, 
having received a letter from Don Fernando hina- 
self: importing, that being privately married to 
Julis, he had placed her in a coavent at Toledo. 
“I have sent this letter to my father,” added 
Seraphina; “Thope the affair will terminate in~ 
‘an amicable manner, and that a solemn marriage 
will, in a short time, extinguish the hatred which 
has so long divided our families.” 

«When the lady had made me ainted with 
her sister’s fate, she made an apology for the 
trouble she had given me, and the danger to 
which she might have imprudently exposed me, 
by engaging me to pursue a ravisher, without 
remembering I had told her I was obliged to 
Ay on ‘account of an affair of honour: she ex- 
cused herself, therefore, in the most obliging 
terms; and, as 1 had need of rest, carried me 
into the saloon, where we sat down together. 
She wore a loose gown of white taffety, with 
olack stripes, and a little hat of the same stuff, 
with a black plume of feathers, which made me 
guess that she was a widow; though she appear. 
ed #0 young, that I did not know what to think 
of her condition. . . 

‘If 1 lon for an explanation on this head, 
she was no less desirous of knowing who I was; 
and accordingly begged that I would tell her my 
name, not doubting (as she said) that by my noble 
air, and still more, the generous pity thet made 
me enter so warmly into hee interesta, I belonged 
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to some considerable family. The question em- 
barrassed me not a little; I blushed; was con- 
founded; and own, that being less ashamed to lie 
than tell the truth, I answered, I was the son of 
the Baron de Steinbach, an officer of the Ger. 
man guards. ‘Tell me likewise,” replied the 
lady, ‘‘for what reason you quitted Madrid? I 
offer you, beforehand, all the credit of my fu- 
ther, as well as of my brother Don Gaspard; that 
is the least mark of gratitude I can show, toa 
gentleman who neglected the care of his own 
fe to serve me.” I made no difficulty of re- 


counting to her all the circumstances of my duel: — 


upon which she blamed the gentleman whom I 
had slain, and promised to interest her whole 
family in my favour. 

*When | had satisfied her curiosity, I begged 
per to gratify mine; and asked her whether her 
faith was free or plighted. ‘‘ Three years ago,” 


- she replied, ‘‘my father obliged me to marry 


Don Diego de Lara, and I have been a widow 

fifteen months.” ‘‘ Madam,” said I, ‘‘ what 

misfortune has deprived you of your husband 

go soon?” ‘1 will tell you, sir,” resumed the 

lady, ‘in return for the confidence you have re- 
in me. 

“Don Diego de Lara was a very genteel cava- 
Ker, who entertained the most violent passion for 
me; and, in order to please me, put in practice, 
every day, all that the most tender and passion 
ate lover could invent, to make himself agreea- 
ble to the object of his flame; but.though he 
possessed a thousand good qualities, he could 
never touch my heart. Love is not always the 
effect of assiduities and distinguished merit. 


, Alas!” added she, ‘“‘an utter stranger often 
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it firet sight. Well, it was not ia 
> love him: more confounded than 
h the tokens of his tenderness, to 
forced to make returns without in- 
ugh I, in secret, taxed myself with 
Ulkewise found my own situation 
'y. Unluckily for him, as well as 
was still greater than his love. 
‘din my actions and discourse the 
:motions of my breast, and dived to 
‘om of my soul. He complained in- 
ny mdifference, and deemed himself 
aappy in being unable to please me; 
very well knew that there was no 
‘ay; for I was scarce sixteen years 
ore he offered me his hand, he had 
all my women, who assured him that 
as yet attracted my regard. ‘Yes, | 
he would often say, ‘<I wish you 
in favour of another, and 
sre the cause of your i 
luities, and your own een ie would 
r that prejudice; but I despair of 
aquest of your heart, since it remains 
y all the love I have shown.” mired 
: him repeat the same 
at instead of troubling his rey 
' too much delicacy, he w: “ao 
his grievances to time. And truly, 
ge was not capable of relishing the 
‘of such a delicate passion; so that 
ught to have taken my advice: but 
le year elapsed, without ‘his bei 
need than the first day, he lost his 
rather his reason; and pretending to 
t of consequence at court, departed 
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to.serve as a volunteer in the Low Countries, 
where he soon found in battle, that which he went 
tu seck; I mean, the end of his torments and life.” 

“After the lady had favoured me with this 
relation, the singular character of her husband 
became the subject of our discourse; in which 
we were interrupted by the arrival of a courier, 
who delivered to Seraphina a letter from the 
Count de Polan. She asked my permission to 
read it; and I observed, that while she perused 
it, she grew pale and trembled. After havi 
read it, she lif up her Ess to heaven, heave 
a profound sigh, and her face was in a moment 
bach bac Payee tearm I could not behold her 
grief with tranquillity: 1 was greatly disturbed; 
and, as if 1 had pi the cruel stroke I was 
to suffer, felt myself chilled with a mortal fear. 
“ . said I, with a faltering voice, “may 
Task what are the fatal contents of that letter?” 
“There, sir,” replied Seraphina in a melancholy 
tanner, giving me the paper “read yourself 
what my father writes. ! you are but too 
‘much concerned.” 

“1 was confounded at her words: and, trem- 
bling while I took the letter, read: : 


“© Your brother Don Gaspard fought yesterday 
inthe Prado," wherehe received a mortal thrust, 
of which he died this day; having declared, in 
his last moments, that the person who killed 
him is the son of Baron de Stéinbach, an officer 
of the German guards. What adds to the mis- 
fortune is, that the murderer has escaped me by 
flight: but wheresoever he conceals himself, I 
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ahall spare no pains to find him out; for which 
purpose I will write to some governors, who 
will not fail to apprehend him, if he passes 
through the towns of their jurisdiction; and by 
letters directed to other people, I will cause all 
the roads to be blocked up. 


‘CrHE COUNT DE POLAN.” 


‘You may easily conceive how all my faculties 
were disordered by this billet. I remained fo 
some moments without motion or power o 

eech; and even in the midst of. this depres- 
sion, perceiving what a fatal obstruction the 
death of Don Gaspard would be to my love, 
was seized with the most violent despair! I threw 
myself at the feet of Seraphina, and presenting 
my naked sword, ‘‘ Madam,” said I, “spare the 
Count de Polan the trouble of finding out a man, 
who might conceal himself from his resentment. 
Revenge your brother, by saerificing his mur- 
derer with your own hand. Strike, madam! and 
let the sword that deprived him of life, become 
fatal to his unfortunate adversary.”? * Sir,’” re- 
plied Seraphina, affected with my behaviour, 
*‘T loved Don Gaspard; therefore, although you 
killed him honourably, and he brought his mis- 
fortune upon himself, you may be assured I enter 
mto the resentment of my father. Yes, Don 
Alphonso! I am your enemy, and will act against 
you every thing that the ties of blood and friend- 
ship can require: but I will not take the advan- 
tage of your bad fortune, which has put you in 
my power. The same honour that arms me 
against you, hinders me from taking a base re- 
venge. The rights of hospitality ought to be 
inviolable, and therefore I will not repay the 
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pervice you have done me, with the conduct of 
an aseassin. Fly, then! elude, if you can, our 
pursuit, and the rigour of the laws, and save 
your life from the danger that threatens it!” 

‘¢ How, madam!” I replied, ‘when you can 
revenge yourself, do you leave it to the laws, 
which may perhaps balk your resentment? Ah! 
rather pierce the heart of a miserable wretch 
who does not deserve your forbearance! No, 
madam; do not honour me with such a noble and 
generous proceeding. You know not who I am: 
though T pass in Madrid for the son of the Baron 
de Steinbach, I am no other than an unfortunate 
foundling, whom he has brought up out of pure 
compassion; I do not even know the authors of 
my being.” ‘‘No matter,” said Seraphina, in- 
terrupting me with precipitation, as if my last 
words had given her new pain; “ were you the 
lowest of mankind, I will do what honour pre- 
scribes.” ‘* Well, Madam,” said I, ‘‘since the 
death of a brother cannot provoke you to shed 
my blood, I will incense you by a new crime; the 
audacity of which, I hope, you will not excuse. 
I adore you—I could not behold your charms 
without being dazzled with them; and, in spite 
of the obscurity of my fate, had entertained the 
hope of making you mine for ever. I was so 
much in love, or rather so vain, as to flatter my- 
scif that heaven, which perhaps favours me by 
keeping my origin concealed, would disclose it 
to me one day, when I should be able to tell you 
my name without a blush. After thig confes- 
sion, which injures you so much, do you still 
hesitate in punishing me?” ‘This rash declara- 
tion,” replied the lady, ‘* would doubtless offend 
me at another time, but I pardon it, m considera- 
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tion of your present agitation: besides, thy own 
anxiety will not permit me to attend to such dis- 
course. Once more, Don Alphonso,” added 
she, shedding some tears, ‘‘leave this place; fly 
from a house you have filled with sorrow; for 
every moment you stay increases my affliction!” 
‘* Madam, I will no longer resist,” said I, rising’s 
**I must banish myself from you; but think not 
that, studious of preserving a life which is odious 
to you, I will go and seek an asylum where I can 
be secure. No, no! I devote myself to your re- 
sentment. I will go to Toledo; wait with impa- 
tience for the fate of your decree; and, exposin 
myself to your pursuit, advance willingly tow: 
the end of my misfortunes.” 

‘So saying, I withdrew: my horse was brought 
out for me, and I repaired to Toledo,* where I 
staid a whole week; and, truly, was at so little 
pains to conceal myself, that I don’t know how [ 
escaped being taken; for I cannot believe that 
the Count de Polan, whose chief care was to shut 
up all the passages against me, would imagine 
that I could not pass through Toledo. In fine, 
I yesterday left that city, where I seemed to be 
tired of liberty; and without keeping any certain 
road, am come to this hermitage, like a man who 
has nothing to fear. You see, father, what en- 


* Toledo ts the capital of New Castile, and wae aaciently 
the royal seat of the Goths and Moors. It stands on & steep 
craggy rock, encompassed by the Tagus, over which are two 
noble bridges. It is an archieptscopal see, and the revenue 
80 considerable, that the Queen of Spain obtained {it frem 
the Pope for one of her sons, though a minor. The lands for 
the repairs of the church, are snid to be of the annual value 
of 300,000 ducats, and for the dignitaries and canong 200,000 
more. The archbishop is Great Chancellor of Caatile, has a 
dincese of 802 parishes, to which belong seventeen towns, be 
Aides 8 great muay villages. 
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grosses my thoughts, and I crave the assistance 
ef your advice.’ 


~8Oe- . 
CHAPTER XI. 
The old Hermit discovere himeelf, and Gil Blas 
perceives that he is umong his acquaintance. 


Arrnonso having ended the melancholy nar- 
vation of his misfortunes, the old hermit said to 
him, ‘Son, you have been very improdent in 
staying so long at Toledo. I look upon all you 
have recounted in a light very different from that 

‘in which you see it; and your passion for Sera- 
phina is, in my opinion, pure madness. Believe 
me, you must forget that young lady, who can- 
not possibly be yours. Yield, therefore, ‘with a 
good grace, to the obstacles which separate you 

m her; and follow your destiny, which in all 
likelihood will be productive of many other ad- 
ventures. You will, questionless, find some 
other young lady, who will make the same im. 
pression upon your heart, and whose brother 
you have not slain.’ 

He was going to add a great many other 
things in order to induce Don Alphonso to have 
patience, when he saw another hermit, leaded 
with a wallet, well stuffed, enter the hermitage. 
He was come from the towa of Cuenca, where 
he had made a very successful gathering; seemed 

ounger than his companion, and wore a red 
wushy beard. ‘Welcome, brother Antonio,’ 
said the old anchorite to him; ‘what news from 
town?’ “Bad enough,’ answered the red-haired 
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brother, putting a letter in his hand; ‘that billet 
will inform you.’ The senior, having opened 
and read it with suitable attention, cned, ‘God 
be praised! since the plot is discovered, we must 
te our conduct accordingly. Letus change 
our style,’ added he. ‘Signior Don Alphonso, 
you see a man exposed, like yourself to the 
caprice of fortune. I am informed from Cuenca, 
which is a town about a league from this, that 
somebody has done me an ill office with justice; 
all the agents of which are to set out to-morrow 
for this hermitage, in order to secure my personj 
but they shan’t find the hare in the gin. This 
is not the first time that I have been in such 
dilemmas. Thank God, I have almost always 
extricated myself in another shape! for such as 
ou see me, I am neither an old man nor a 
ermit.’ 

So saying, he stripped himself of a long robe 
which he wore, and appeared in a doublet of 
black with slashed sleeves. Then he 
pulled off his cap, untied a string that sup- 
ported his false beard, and, all of a sudden, 
assumed the figure of a man between twenty 
and thirty years of age. Brother Anthony .by 
his example, quitted his hermit’s habit, rid him 
eelf of his red beard in the same manner as his 
companion had done, and took out of an old 
worm-eaten coffer a shabby short cassock, with 
which he clothed himself. But you may gues 
my surprise, when, in the person of the old an 
chorite, I recollected Signior Don Raphael; and 
in that of brother Anthony, my moet dear and 
faithful valet, Ambrose de Lamela. ‘Good God!’ 
eried I, immediately; ‘I find 1 am am my ac 
quaintance here.’. ‘ True, Signior Gil Blas,’ said 
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Raphael, smiling, ‘you have found two of yoar 
friends when you least expected it. I confess, 
you have some reason to complain of us; but let 
us forget what is past, and thank heaven for our 
meeting again. Ambrose and I make a tender 
of our services; and I can tell you they are not to 
be despised. You must not think us the worst 
of mankind; we neither assault nor assassinate: 
we seek only to live at the expense of our neigh- 
bours; and if theft be a crime, necessity excuses 
the injustice. Associate with us, and lead a 
rambling life, which is extremely agreeable, when 
conducted with prudence; not but, with all our 
eagacity, the chain of second causes is some 
times such, that we meet with unlucky adven- 
tures. What then! we enjoy the good with the 
better relish, on that very account. We are 
hardened against inconstant weather, and accus- 
tomed to the vicissitudes of fortune. 

‘Bignior Cavalier,? added the false hermit, 
speaking to Don Alphonso, ‘ we make the same 
proposal to you; which, considering your present 
situation, I think you ought not to reject; for, 
not to mention the affair that obliges you to con- 
ceal yourself, you must certainly be in want of 
money.’ ‘Yes, truly,’ said Don Alphonso; ‘and 
that, 1 own, increases my c n.” ‘Well, 
then,’ replied Raphael, ‘don’t ve us; you 
cannot do better than to join your fortune to 
ours: you shall want nothing; and we will baffle 
all the search of your enemies. We know al- 
most every inch of Spain, having travelled over 
it, and are acquainted with the woods, mountains, 
and every place proper for an asylum against 


the brutality of justice.’ Don Alphonso thanked 
them for their good will, and being actually 
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without saoney oF resource, resolved to bear theta 
company. I came to the same determination, 
because I would not leave the youag geatleman, 
for whom I felt a growing friendship. 

Having agreed to go all together, we began to 
deliberate whether we should set out that in- 
stant, or first of all give some assaults to a full 
bottle of excellent wine, which brother Anthony, 
the day before, had brought from Cuenca: but 
Raphael, as a man of the: greatest experience 


among us, represented that, before every thing 


else, we must think of our safety. He was of 
opinion, therefore, that we should march all 
night, in order to gain a very thick wood be- 
tween Villardesa and Almodahar, in which we 
should halt, and, being perfectly secure, spend 
the day in taking our repose. This advice bein 
approved, the false hermits made two bundles o 
their baggage and provisions, and laid them in 
equilibrio, on Don Alpbonso’s horse. Thie was 
done with great expedition; after which we 
quitted the hermitage, leaving as a prey to jus- 
tice the two hermit-robes, with the white and 
red beards, two pallets, a table, a rotten chest, 
two old straw-bottomed chairs, and the image 
of St. Pacomo. 

We walked all night, and began to feel our- 
selves very much fatigued, when at day-break 
we perceived the wood to which we were bound. 
The sight of a port gives new vigour to sailors 
tired with a long voyage. We accordingly took 
courage, and at last arrived at the end of our 
journey before sun-rise. Penetrating into the 
thickest part of the wood, we stopped at a verv 
agreeable spot upon a small gl 
with a good many tall oaks; the branches of 
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r@high ing, formed. an unbrageous arch, im- 
pervious to heat of the day. Here we 


unbridled the horse to let him feed, (after 
we had unloaded him) and sitting down to- 


. gether, took out of brother Anthory’s wallet 


-some large pieces. of bread, with a good many 


"slices of roasted meat, and began to attack 


ther: as if fora wager. Nevertheless, in spite 


Of our appetites, we often left off eating to em- 


brace the bottle, which incessantly circulated, 
passing from the clasp of one into the embraces 
of another. 

Toward the end of the repast, Don Raphael 
said to Don Alphonso, ‘Signior Cavalier, after 
the confidence you have honoured me with, it is 
but just that I recount to you the history of my 
life with the same sincerity.” ‘it will give me 
great pleasure,’ replied the young man. ‘ And 


me in particular, cried I; ‘for Ihave an extreme ’ 


curiosity to hear your adventures, which are 
doubtless well worth our attention.’ ‘ That Pll 
answer for,’ replied Raphael; ‘and I intend to 
commit them to writing one day. That shall be 
the amusement of my old age; for I am still 
young, and would have the volume enlarged. 
But at present we are fatigued. Let us refresh 
ourselves with a few hours of sleep: while we 
three enjoy our rest, Ambrose will watch against 
all surprise, and then sleep in histurn. Though 
I believe we are very safe in this place, it is al- 
ways good to be upon our guard.’ So saying, 
he stretched himself upon the grass, Don Al- 
phonso did the same, I followed their example, 
and Lamela stood sentry. 

Don Alphonso, instead of taking some repose, 
kept himeelf awake with reflecting upon his 
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misfortunes; and I could not close an eye. As 
for Don Raphael, he soon fell asleep; but awaking 
an hour after, and seeing us disposed to listen, 
he said to Lamela, ‘Friend Ambrose, thou may- 
est now take a comfortable nap.’ ‘No, no,’ re- 
plied Lamela; ‘I have no inclination to sleep; 
and though I am well acquainted with all the 

of your life, they are so instructive to 
people of our profession, that I shall be very well 
entertained in hearing them recounted once 
more.’ pen Raphael immediately began the 
history of his life in these terms. 
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BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 


The History of Don Raphael. 


I am the son of an actress at Madrid, whose 
name was Lucinda, famous for her theatrical 
talents, and still more for her gallantry. As 
for my father, I cannot, without presumption, 
assume any one in particular. It is true, I 
might tell what man of quality was in love 
with my mother when I came into the world; 
but that epocha would by no means be a con- 
vincing proof of his being the author of my birth. 
A woman of my mothe rofession is so little 
to be trusted, that even while she appears the 
most attached to one nobleman, she almost al- 
ways substitutes in his place some other person 
for his money. 

‘There is nothing like putting one’s self above 
ecandal: Lucinda, ins of bringing me up in 
obscurity at her own house, took me by the 
hand, without ceremony, and carried me to the 
theatre in a very honourable manner, without 
giving herself any trouble about the discourse 
that passed at her expense, or the malicious 
snéers that the sight of.me never failed to excite. 
In a word, I was her darling, and caressed by all 
the men that visited her, so much, that it looked ° 
as if nature pleaded with them in my behalf. 
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I was allowed to pass the twelve first years 
of my life in all sorts of frivolous amusements: 
scarce was I taught to read and write; and still 
less pains were taken to initiate me in the prin- 
ciples of my religion; I learned only to dance, 
sing, and play on the guitar. This was all I 
could do, when the Marquis de Leganez asked 
me as a companion to his only son, who was 
pretty much of my age. Lucinda willingly com- 
plied with his request, and it was then I began 
to think seriously. Young Leganez was not 
further advanced than I: that little nobleman 
did not secm qualified by Nature for the sciences. 
He hardly knew one letter of his alphabet, al- 
though he had been under the instruction of a 
preceptor fifteen months. His other masters 
succeeded no better: he exhausted their patience. 
They were not, indeed, permitted to use rigour; 
but expressly ordered to instruct, without tor- 
menting him; and that order, joined to his natural 
-uliness, rendered all their lessons of little or no 
wffect. 

‘But the preceptor invented an excellent ex- 
pedient to intimidate the young nobleman, with- 
out contradicting his father’s order: he resolved 
to flog me when his pupil deserved punishment; 
and he did not fail to put his resolution in prac- 
tice. Not relishing this expedient, I ran away, 
and complained to my mother of such unjust 
‘reatment: but, in spite of all her tenderness for 
uc, she had strength enough to resist my tears, 
and considering that it was a great advantage for 
her son to live with the Marquis de Leganez, 
sent me back immediately. 1 was now aban- 


. doned to the preceptor; who, perceiving that his 


invention had produced a good effect, continued 
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te flog me still, instead of the young nobleman; 

if order to make the deeper impression 
upon him, disciplined me with great severity. I 
‘was sure to pay, every day, far young Leganez; 
and I may venture to affirm, that he did not learn 
one letter of his alphabet, which did not cost me 
abundredlashes. Judge you what his rudiments 
stood me in. 

“The birch was not the only disagreeable 
thing I suffered in this house: as every bod: 
knew me, the meanest servant, even the scul- 
lions, reproached me with my birth. This die 

me so much, that I ran away one day, 
after having found means to seize the prece; 
tar’s whole stock of ready money, which might 
amount to a hundred and fifty ducats. Such 
was the vengeance I took for the stripes he had 
80 unjustly bestowed upon me. I performed 
this sleight of hand with admirable dexterity, 
though it wab my first essay; and having had 
the address to ballle the search that was made 
for me during two days, left Madrid, and repaired 
to Toledo, without being pursued. 

“1 was then just going into my fifteenth year. 
‘What a pleasure it was to be independent at 
that age, and entirely master of my own actions! 
T soon contracted acquaintance with young peo- 
Ple, who polished me wp, and assisted me to 
spend my ducats: I. associated with knights of 
the post? who cultivated my happy disposition so 
well, that in a little time I became one of the 
most dexterous of the order. At the end of five 
years, being-seized with an inclination to travel, 
1 guitted my confederates, and beginning my 
peregrinations by Estramadura, went as far as 
‘Alcantara: but before I reached that place, find- 
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ing an oppurtunity of exerting my talents, I did 
not let it escape. Being a-foot, and moreover 
loaded with a pretty heavy knapsack, I frequent- 
ly halted to repose myself under the trees, that 
offered me their shade, at a little distance from 
the highway. In one of those resting-places I 
found two lads very well dressed, talking merrily 
on the grass, while they enjoyed the coolness 
of the shade. I saluted them very courteously, 
and entered into conversation with them, at 
which they did not seem displeased. The eldest 
was not more than fifteen, and they both seemed 
to be extremely raw. ‘‘Signior Cavalier,”’ said 
the youngest to me, ‘*we are sons of two rich 
citizens of Placentia, who longing extremely to 
_ see the kingdom of portugal, mn order to satisfy 

our curiosity, have taken a hundred pistoles each 
from our parents; and as we travel a-foot, hope 
to go a great way with that sum. What is your 
opinion of the matter?” ‘If I had so much,” I 
replied, ‘*God knows where I should go: f{ 
would visit the four corners of the world. What 
the devil! two hundred pistoles! it is an immense 
sum, and you’ll never see the end of it. If it be 
agreeable to you, gentlemen,” added I, ‘I shall 
have the honour of accompanying you as far as 
the city of Almeria, where I am going to take 
possession of an estate of an uncle, who has been 
settled in that place twenty years, or there- 
abouts.” 

‘The young citizens assured me they would 
be glad of my company. Whereupon, having 
rested ourselves a little, we set forwards, ali to- 
gether, toward Alcantara, where we arrived a 
good while before night, and went to lodge at a 
good inn. We asked for a room, and were 
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shown into one, where there was a press with a 
key init. Having bespoke supper, I proposed 
to my 2omrades that we should go and see the 
town while it was getting ready. They accepted 
the proposal; we locked our knapsacks in the 
the key of which one of the citizens put 
in his pocket; and going out of the inn, went to 
view the churches. While we were in the 
cathedral, I pretended, all of a sudden, to have 
an affair of consequence in hand, and said to my 
companions, ‘* Gentlemen, I have just recollect- 
ed that a person of Toledo desired me to deliver 
a short message to a merchant who lives near 
this church. Pray wait for me here, and I’ll be 
back in an instant.” So saying, 1 left them, ran 
to the inn, flew to the press, forced the lock, 
and rumaging the knapsacks of my young cits, 
found their pistoles. Poor children! I did not 
leave them so much as one to pay for their night’s 
lodging. I carried all off, quitted the town as 
fast as possible, and took the road to Merida, 
Mithout giving myself any further concern about 
em 


‘That adventure put me in a condition to travel 
agreeably: though I was young, I found myself 
capable of conducting myself with prudence; 
and I may say, I was pretty old, considering my 
years. Having resolved to buy a mule, I put my 
resolution in practice at the next village. I even 
converted my knapsack into a portmanteau, and 
began to assume a little more of the man of cor. 
sequence. On the third day, I met a man sing- 
ing vespers as loud as he could roar, on the 
highway. Judging by his appearance, that he 
was a chanter, I accosted him with courage. 
*¢ Signior Batchelor, you sing purely; your heart 
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goes: with jour profession, I see!” Sir,” am 
swered he, “I am a chanter, at your servicey 
and amuse myself with clearing my pipes, aa you 
hear.’’ 


‘ln this manner we entered into conversation, 
and I perceived that I had got into company with 
a most witty and agreeable fellow, about four or 
five-and-twenty years old. As he travelled on 
foot, I made my mule walk slowly, that I might 
have the pleasure of conversing with him; and, 
among other things, the discourse turned on To- 
Iedo. ‘‘I know that city perfectly well,” said 
the chanter; ‘having lived a good while in it, 
and I believe have some friends there.” ‘In 
what place,” answered J, interrupting him, ‘did 
you live at Toledo?” He replied, ‘‘In the New 
Street. I lived with Don Vincent de Buena 
Garra, Don Matthias de Cordel, and two or three 
more gentlemen of honour. We lodged, ate, 
and passed our time agreeably together.”? These 
words surprised me; for it must be observed, 
that these gentlemen, whose names he mention- 
ed, were the very sharpers with whom I had 
kept company at Toledo. ‘‘Signior Chanter,” 
cried I, ‘‘those gentlemen, whom you have 
named, are of my acquaintance, and I lived with 
them in the New Street.” ‘I understand you,” 
he replied, smiling; ‘that is to say, you are en- 
tered into the company since I left it three years 


ago.” sey have,” said lL Cf 3 quitted these gentle- 


men, because I was seized with an inclination to 
travel. I intend to make the tour of Spain, 
knowing that I shall improve by experience.” 
‘* Without doubt,” he replied, ‘one must travel 
before he have a finished education: it is for this 
reason that I left Toledo, where I lived very 
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and, as Homer would have said, resembled two 
kites that cast their eyes abroad to look for birds 
on which to prey. In short, we waited, in hopes? 
that chance would afford an occasion on which 
we might employ our industry, when we per 
ceived in the street an old gray-baired gentle- 
man fighting against three men, who pushed 
hard at him. I was shocked at the inequality 
of the combat; and, as I am naturally a tilter, 
flew to the assistance of the old man: Moralez 
following my example, we attacked the gentle- 
man’s three enemies, and obliged them to seek 
their safety in flight. 

‘The senior was mighty thankful. ‘We are 
very glad,’ said I to him, ‘‘that we happened 
to be here so seasonably, to give you assistancer 
but let us know, at least, who we have had the 
good fortune to serve; and pray tell us, for what 
reason those three men would have assassinated 
you.” ‘*Gentlemen,” he replied, “1 am too 
much obliged, to refuse the satisfaction you de- 
sire. My name is Jerome de Mo and I live 
on my fortune in this city: one of those assassins, 
from whom you have delivered me, made love 
to my daughter, asked her of me in i 
some days ago, and, as he could not obtain my 
consent, attacked me, sword in hand, in order te 
be revenged.” ‘And may one ask,” I replied, 
‘*your reason for refusing your consent to that 

entleman?” ‘I will tell you,” said he: ‘*f 

ad a brother, a merchant in this city, whose 
name was Augustin. Two months ago he wasat 
Calatrava, and lodged at the house of Juan Velez 
de Menbrilla, his correspondent, with whom he 
Was so intimate, that, in order to strengthen their 
friendship still more, he promised my only 
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daughter Florentina in marriage to his son, not 
tin 


doubting that he had credit enough with me to 
perform his promise. According'ly, my brother, 
upon hia return to Merida, no sooner mentioned 
the affair, than I, out of love to him, consented 
to the marriage. He then sent Florentina’s pic- 
ture to Calatrava; but, alas! had not the satisfac- 
tion of finishing the work, for he died three 
weeks ago; conjuring me, on his death-bed, to 
dispose of my daughter to none but his corres- 
pondent’s son. This I promised; and on his 
account, refused Florentina to the gentleman who 
assaulted me, although he is a very advantageous 
match. [I am a slave to my word, and every 
moment expect the son of Juan Velez Ce Men- 
brilla, on whom I will bestow my daughter in 
marriage, though I never saw either hin. or his 
father. I beg pardon,” continued Jerome de 
Moyadas, “for troubling you with this relatun; 
but you yourself exacted it of me.” 

‘I listened to him with great attention, and 
resolving upon a trick that struck me in the head 
of a sudden, affected great astonishment, lifted 
up my eyes to heaven, and turning towards the 
old man, said, in a pathetic tone, “ Ah, Signior 
Moyadas! is it possible, that on my first arrival at 
Merida, I should be so happy as to save the 
life of my father-in-law!” The old citizen was 
strangely surprised at these words, as well as 
Moralez, who showed by his countenance, what 
@ great rogue he took me to be. ‘What do f 
hear!” replied the senior. ‘‘How! are you the 
aon of my brother’s correspondent!” ‘* Yes, 
Signior Jeromé de Moyadas,” answered I, with 
an audacious countenance, while I threw my 
prmos about his neck; “‘I am that happy mortal, 
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for whem the adorable Florentina is destined. 
But before I express my joy in en inte 
your family, allow me.to shed into your 

the tears which the remembrance of your brother 
Augustin renews! I should be the most ungrate- 
ful of all mankind, if 1 was not sensibly touched 
with the death of a person to whom I owe all 
the happiness of my life!” ‘So saying, I again 
embraced honest Jerome, and covered my eyes 
with my hand, on pretence of wiping away my 
tears. Moralez, who, in a twinkling, perceived 
the advantage we might reap froma trick of this 
kind, did not fail to Second the imposture, and 
passing for my valet, even topped me ia the 
sorrow I had manifested for the death of Signior 
Augustin. ‘‘Signior Jerome,” cried he, ‘“‘what 
a loss you have suffered in your brother’s death! 
He was euch an honest man! the very phenix 
of commerce! a disinterested merchant; a men 
chant of integrity; there are few of his fellows.to 
be met with!” 

‘We had to do with a simple and credulous 
man, who, eo far from uspecig the cheat, was 
himself an assistant in it. why,” said he, 
‘did you not come straight to my house? You 
should not have gone to lodge at an inn. Con 
sidering the terms on which we are, no cere 
mony ought to have been observed.” ‘‘Sir,” 
answered Moralez, taking upon him to speak 
for me, ‘‘my master is, I grant you, a 
ceremonious; not but that fei is excusable in 
some shape, in being unwilling to appear before 
you in his present situation; for we have been 
robbed in our journey hither, and lost all our 

.’ “The young man,” said I, inter 
rupting him, ‘Stelis you nothing but the truth: 








permit me to come to your house: I durst not 

, ia this garb, before the eyes of a 
mistress who has not as yet seen me; and, for 
‘that reason, I waited the return of a valet whom 
I have sent to Calatrava.” “This accident,” 


So saying, he carried me home with him; and, 
by the way, we talked of the pretended robbery 
that 1 had suffered; when I assured him, that 
tt gave me the greatest concern, was 
having lost, with my baggage, the Picture of 
Flokentina. Whereapon the citizen observed, 
with a omile, that I might console myself for 
that Jose the more easily, as the original was 
Better than the copy. In effect, as soon as we 
exme to his house, he called his 
was not above sixteen years of af ‘and 
have been counted aa accomplish: 
saying to me, “You see the object which my 
late prother promised, to you.” ‘Ah, Signior,” 
cried I, with a passionate sir, “you have no 
occasion to tell me that this is the amiable 
Fiorentina! These charming features are en- 
graved on my memory, and. sti 
iy. heart. If the picture which I lest, and 
which was only a slight sketch of such. perfeo- 
tion, cons infame me with the most ardent 
fon, j ow I must ber at this 
evens you auch pets ma 
Fiorentina, ‘for 1 am not vain enongh to imagine 
that my qualifications justify your discourse.”-—: 
“Gove with your compliments,” said the fathe= 
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At the same time he left me alone with hi¢ 
daughter; and taking Moralez aside, ‘‘ Friend,” 
said he to him, ‘‘you have lost all your b . 
then; and, without doubt, your money too.”— 
“Yes, sir,” answered my comrade; “Sa great 
number of banditti poured upon us, near Castel 
Blazo, and left us nothing but the clothes on our 
backs; but we shall, in a very short time, receive 
bills of exchange, which will set all things to 
nights again.” — 

‘** But until those bills arrive,” replied the old 
man, taking a purse out of his pocket, ‘here 
are a hundred pistoles at your service.” ‘Q, 
sir!” said Moralez, ‘‘my master would not ac- 
cept them for the world; 1 find you don’t know 
him. Zooks! he is a man of great delicacy on 
these occasions. He is none of those fashiona- 
ble youngsters who are apt to take up from every 
body. He does not love to be im debt, and 
would rather beg his bread than borrow one 
farthing.” ‘*So much the better,” said the 
honest citizen; ‘‘I esteem him the more on that 
account. I cannot bear to see young men cone 
tract debts: I pardon it, indeed, in people of 
quality, because it is a privilege they have poe 
sessed a long time. I won't,” continued he, 
‘Saffront thy master; and since it will only give 
him pain to offer him money, we must say no 
more about it.” With these words, he was 
going to put the purse in his pocket aguin; 
but my companion held his hand, saying, ‘* Hold, 
Signior Moyadas; whatever aversion my master 
has to-borrowing, I don’t despair prevailing upon 
him to accept your hundred pistoles. It is only 
from strangers he is shy of borrowing: he is not 
80 ceremonious with his own family; he can even 
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demand of his father, with a good grace, what- 
ever money he has occasion for. The young 
gentleman, you perceive, knows how to distin- 

‘ guish persons, and ought to look upon you, sir, . 
as a second father.” 

*Moralez, by such discourse, secured the 
purse of the old man, who came and rejoined 
us; and finding his daughter and me engaged in 
mutual compliments, interrupted our conversa- 
tion, by telling Florentina the obligation he lay 
under to me; and, on that score, made me pro- 
fessions which convinced me of his gratitude. 1 7 
laid hold of such a favourable disposition, and 
told the citizen, that the most sensible mark of 
acknowledgment he could show, would be te * 
hasten my marriage with his daughter. He 
yielded, with a good grace, to my Impatience; 
assuring me, that in three days at furthest, 1 
ahould be Florentina’s husband; and that, instead 
of six thousand ducats, which he had promised 
for her dower, he would give me ten, as a proof: 
of his being deeply affected with the service 2 
had done him. . 

‘Moralez and I, therefore, lived with the 
honest man Jerome de Moyadas, kindly treated, 
and in the agreeable expectation of ten thousand 
ducats, with which we proposed to make a sudden 
decampment from Merida. Our joy, however, 
was checked by fear: we were apprehensive, 
that in less than three days the true son of Juan 
Velez de Menbnilla would arrive, and cross our 
good fortune. : e 

‘This fear was by no means ill-founded; for 
the very next day, a kind of peasant, loaded with 
@ portmanteau, came to the house of Florentina’s 
father, when I was not at home, though my com 
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gado. was. present. Sir,” slid the penmt te 
the old:man, ‘‘I belong to a young gentleman 
of Calatzava, called Signior de la Menbrilla, whe 
is to be your son-in-law. We are just arrived, 
and he will be here presently. I came before, 
to give you notice of his approach.” He had 
scarce spoke these words, when his master 
appeaged; a ciboumstance that surpred the 
old man very mach, and discencerted Meralze 
a httle. 

‘Pedro, who was a very genteel young fellow, 
addressed himself to Flerentina’s father; but the 
honest citizen did not give him time to finish. his 
discourse, and turning to my companion, asked 
the mesaing of allthis. Then Movalez, whe was 
sécond to no man on earth im impudence, assum. 
ed an.air of assurance, and said to the old man, 
‘‘Sir, these two men belong to the: troop of 
thieves who robbed us on the highway: I recol- 
Jeot them both very well, particularly him who 

ches the audacity to call himself the son of Signios 
Juan Velez de la Menbrilla.” The old citizen 
believed Moralez; and, persuaded that the 
strangers were cheats, said to them, “ Gentle- 
men, you come too late; your scheme is prevent- 
ed: Pedro de a Menbrilla has been ia my house 
since yesterday.”” ‘‘Take care of what you 
say,” smswered the young man of Calatrava; 
‘*yow have got an impostor in your family; for 
ou must know that Juan Velez de Menbrilla 
no other son than me.”? ‘I know better,” 
replied the old man; ‘‘and am not ignorant of 
your profession: don’t you recollect this young 
man, and remember his: master whom: you rob- 
bed?” ‘if I was not in your house,” said 
Pedso; ‘I would punish the imsolence of that 
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‘cheat, who las the presumption to call me a 
robber. Let him thank your presence, that re- 
streine my indignation. Bin idea he, “you 
sare imposed a) an tan to 
‘Shor your bates Augutnpromlaed is niece, 
W you desire it, .F can ¢ letters ‘which 
he wrote to my father, on the subject of the 
-iarriage. Will you not believe it, when yousce 
the picture of Florentine, which he sent to me 
‘sone time before his death?” 

“No,” said the old citizen, intenruy ting him; 
“neither the picture nor the letters will con- 
vince me: I kmow very well in whet mamer 
they fall into your hands; and: I advise you, as 
‘« friend, to be gone:from Merida as soon as you 
cam.” “This is too much,” cried the young 
gentleman, in his tern; “1 will not suffer my 
‘ame to be stolen with impunity, nor myself to 
be treated like a highwayman. I know some 
people in this place, whom: I will find, snd re. 
‘arn to confound the impostor that has preju- 
diced you against me.” So saying, he retired 
with his valet, and Moralez remained master of 
the field: nay, this adventure made Jerome de 
‘Moyadas resolve to have the marriage celebrated 
‘that very day; and he went out instantly to give 
the necessary orders for the occasion. 


«Though my comrade was very well pleased | 


to see Florentina’s father in a ition so fr 
voureble for us, he was far from being perfectly 
at ease: fearing the consequence of the measures 
which he conciuded Pedro would certainly take, 
he waited for me with impatience, to cemmuni+ 
cate what had happened. Finding: him, at my 
feturn, phinged in a profound reverie, “ What 
ts the matter, friend?” Tg “thou seemest. in 
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a brown study.” He replied, “If T ain, it is nol 
without reason: and informed me of the whole 
affair; adding, ‘‘ Thou seest what cause I have te 


muse. K was thou alone, who rashly threw ws 


into this dilemma. It was a shining enterprise, 
I own, and would have crowned thee with glory, 
had it succeeded: but, to all appearance, it will 
end ill; and it is. my advice, that, in order 
to prevent explanations, we immediately be 
take ourselves to our heels, with the feather 
which we have plucked from the honest man’s 
wing.” 

‘‘Mr. Moralez,’”? answered I, to this proposal, 
*‘you yield to difficulties, I find, very soon; and 
don’t do a great deal of honour to Don Matthias 
de Cordel, and the other cavaliers with whom 
you lived at Toledo: one who has served his ap- 
prenticeship under such able masters, ought not 
to be easily alarmed. As for me, who intend te 
walk in the steps of these heroes, and prove my 
self a worthy pupil, I will bear up against the 
obstacle that terrifies you, and make my utmost 
effort to surmount it.’ ‘If you accomplish 
that,” said my companion, ‘‘I will prefer you te 
all the great men in Plutarch.” 

‘ Just as Moralez had done speaking, Jerome 
de Moyadas coming in, said to me, ‘You shall 
be my son-in-law this very evening: your servant, 
I suppose, has told you what happened. What 
do you think of the impudence of the rogue, 
who would have made me believe that he was 
the son of my brother’s correspondent?” “Sig 
nior,” answered I, in a melancholy tone, and 
with the most ingenuous air I could affect, ‘I 
find Iam not qualified to carry ona deceit. I 
wust sincerely own, that I am not the son of 
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Juan Velez de Menbrills.” * What do I hear!” 
cried the old man, interrupting me with equal 
recipitation and surprise: “how! you not the 
ng man to whom my brother—” “Pray, 
sir,” said I, interrupting him in my turn, “be 80 
good as to hear me to an end. I have loved 
your daughter these eight days, during which 
my passion has detained me at Merida; and yes- 
terday, after having come to your assistance, I 
was about to demand her in marriage, when you 
stopped my mouth, by giving me to understand 
that she was destined for another. You told me 
that your brother, in his last moments, conjured 
you to bestow her upon Pedro de la Menbrillay 
that you promised to comply with his request; 
and, in short, that you was a slave to your word. 
‘This information, 1 confess, overwhelmed me, 
and my love, reduced to despair, inspired me 
‘with the stratagem I put in practice. I must tell 
you, however, that I secretly upbraided myself 
with the trick I had put upon you; but! flattered 
myself that you ‘would forgive it, when I should 
have discovered it, and convinced you that I am 
4n Italian Prince, who travel incognito; and that 
my father is sovereign of certain valleys situated 
between the Swiss, the Milanese, and Savoy. I 
imagined that you would be agreeably suryrised, 
when I should have revealed my birth; and I felt 
ail the pleasure of a delicate and ionate hus- 
band, in the hope of declaring *t to Florentina 
after our marriage. Heaven,” added I, changing 
my tone, “would not indulge me in so muc 
joy! Pedro de la Menbrilla appears, and Y must 
festore him his name, how much soever the 
festitution will cost me! You are engaged, by 
Your promise, to choose him for a son-in-law; and 
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ie is duty te prefer hun to me, witheut re 
, yto my wank, or compassion for the cruel 
situation to which you are going to reduce me. 
I will not _Pretend (9 represent, at your brothee 
was only uncle of your daughter, and that 
you being her father, it is more just to acquit 
yourself of the obligation fou owe me, than to 
make it a point honour to. keep a promise 
which is but slightly binding.” 

“Yes, doubtless, it is so!” cried Jerome de 
Moyadas: “‘ therefore I do not intend to hesitate 
petween you and Don Pedro de Menbrilla. If 
my brother tin was: still alive, he would 
not blame me for giving the preference to a 
moan who saved my life; aud who is, moreover, 
@ prince, who does not disdain to ask my alli- 
ance. I must be an enemy to my own hap 
pinesa, and entirely deprived of my understands 
ing, if I did not give you my daughtcr, and even 
press the celebration.of the marnage.” - ‘‘ But, 
Signior,!’? I replied, ‘‘do nothing impetucualy; 
consult your own interest only; and, notwithe 
standing the nobility of my blood—” ‘Sure 
you jest!” said he, interrupting me: ‘ought I 
to hesitate one moment! No, my pnneoe, I 
most humbly beseech you to honour the han 
py Fiorentina with your hand this very even 
ing-” ‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘be it se; g carry the 
news, yourself, and inform her of 


‘While the honest citizen flew eagerly to tell 
his daughter that she had made the conquest of 3 
prince, Moralez, who had heard the whole con- 
versation, threw himself on his knees before me, 
saying, ‘‘ Mon Signior the Italian prince, son of s 
goxereign of the valleys, situate between the 
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Swiss, Milencee, and Savoy, me leave 
embrace ‘the feet of your hi d testify 
the excessive joy I feel! Upon . the ~ of 8 


knave, I look u upon you sea prod 
nveelf the first men in the 
strike to you, although you have leo md, 
enoe than 1.” sy eat! you sre, no longer un- 
easy, I hope,” said I to “<Q, not at ell!” 
answered be; ‘I am no longer afraid of Sig- 
nior Pedro; let him come again as soon-es he 
pleases.” Morales and J being new firm in the 
stirrups, begen to regulate the course we should 
take with the dowry; an which we depended so 
much, that we could not have thought ourselves 
more secuse of it, had it been already m our 
pockets. We had not, es yet, got it, for all 
that; and the catastrophe of the adventure did 
pot answer our expectation 

Bide pevtbemndirs young man of. Calatrava 


d by two citizens and an 
Sigumeil, w formidable oa cocourt of bis whiskers 
and swarthy complexion, as of his employment. 
Florentina’s father being present, ‘‘Signior de 
Moyadas,” said Pedro to him, ‘I have brought 
hither three creditable people, who know me, 
end can tell you who I am.” ‘‘Yes, sure,” 
cried the alguazil, *‘I can tell you; and I 
to all whom it may concern, that | know you. 
Your name is Pedro, and you are the only aon 
of Juan Velez de la Menbrilla: whoever main- 
tains the contrary is an impostor.” ‘I believe 
you, Mr. Alguazsil,”’ said the honest man Jezame 
de M ‘<< your evidence is sacred with me, 
as well as that. of the gentlemen merchants who 
are along with you. 1.am fully convincell that 
the young ronvalier «who eaaducted you hither, 
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is the only son of my brother’s correspondents 
but that does not signify; I am no longer in the 
mind to give him my daughter.” 

“€Oho! that’s another affair,” said the alguazil, 
**T came hither only to assure you, that I know 
this young man. You are master of your child, 
and nobody can compel you to part with her 
against your inclination.” ‘Nor do I intend,” 
said Pedro, interrupting him, ‘‘ to offer violence 
to the inclination of Signior de Moyadas; but he 
will give me leave to ask why he has changed 
his sentiments, or if he has@ny cause to compiain 
of me? Let me be assured, at least, that t have 
not lost the sweet hope of being his son-in-law 
by my own misbehaviour.” ‘1 have no cause 
to complain of you,” replied the old man; ‘‘ aad 
swill even own, that it is with regret I see myself. 
under the necessity of breaking my word, for 
which I conjure you to forgive me. I am per. 
suaded, that you are too generous to take it 
amiss, that I prefer to you a rival who has saved 


my life. Here he is,” pursued he, showing 


me to the company; ‘‘this is the person who 
rescued me from the most imminent danger; 
and that my exouse may have still more force, 
1 must inform you, he is no less than an Italian 
prince.” 

© At these last words, Pedro became mute and 
confounded; the two merchants stared with the 
utmost surprise: but the alguazil, accustomed to 
look upon the worst side of every thing, sus. 
pected this wonderful adventure to be a trick 
that might turn out to his advantage; he eyed 
me very attentively, and his -will being 
baffied by my features, which were utterly un- 
known to him, he examined my comrade with 
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the-same attention. Ut for i 
erg ge ect 
have seen him in the prison of Cindad Real, 
“Ah, ha!” cried he, ‘‘here is one of our custo- 
‘mers; I remember this gentleman, who, I assure 
you, 1s one of the most perfect sharpers within 
the’ kingdoms and principalities of Spain.”— 
“Softly, Mr. Alguszil,” said Jerome de Moys- 
das; ‘the young man whom you paint 90 disad- 
ant MY, is the domestic ‘& prince.”— 
“Very well,” replied the al il; “1 know 
enough to form my resolution accordingly, and 
judge of the master by the man. I don't doubt 
that these gallants are two cheats, who have 
agreed to impose upon you. I know how to 
‘manage in such cases; and to let you see that 
these wits are adventurers, I will carry them 
lnstantly to gaol. I intend to introduce them to 
a private conversation with Monsieur the Cor. 
regidor; after which they will feel that whipping 
ts not yet out of fashion.” ‘*Hold there, master 
vfficer,” replied ghe old man; ‘‘don’t let us push 
matters oo far: people of your profession are not 
afraid of giving pain to a worthy man. May not 
this valet be a rogue, and his master a man of 
honour? Is it a new thing, to see sharpers in the 
service of princes!” ‘You joke, with your 
princes” aid the alguazil; ‘this young fellow 

a knight 1 post, you may depend upon 
it; and J arrest him and his comrade in the king’s 
mame. I have twenty soldiers at the door, who 
shall drag them to prison, if they refuse to go 
with a good grace. Come, my prince,” address. 
ing himself to me, ‘let us march.” 

“1 was thunderstruck at these words, as well 
ts Moralez, and our concern rendered us sus 
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peotell ‘hy Jerame tle Moyadas, or sathor come 
vinoed him that we actually had a design to de- 
fraud him On this occasion, however, he be- 
haved like a:gallant man; saying to the alguagil, 
‘‘Master officer, perhaps your suspicians are 
false, and perbaps they are but too true. But 
be it as it will, let us dive no further into the 
affair: let these two young cavaliers retire where- 
soever they please to go, and I beg you will pet 
oppose their retreat: it 19 a favour I ask, in order 
to acquit myself of the obligation I owe to them.” 
Were I strictly to do my duty,” answered the 
alguazil, ‘‘I should impmson these gentleman, 
without having any regard to your entreaty: but, 
for your aake, I will relax a little, provided that 
they quit the town this instant; for if I meet them 
to-morrow, egad! they shall see what will become 
of them.” a 
‘ When Moralez and I understood that we were 
free, we recollected ourselves a little, endea- 
youred to talk boldly, and affirm thet we were 
persons of honour; but the il silenced ,us 
with.a fierce look; and I don’t knaw how, these 
people haye an ascendant over us. We were 
obliged, therefore, to abandon Florentina and her 
portion to Pedro de la Menbrilla, who doubtless 
ecame the son-in-law of Jerome de ,Moyadas, 
and retize with all speed, taking the road to 
Truxillo, with the consolation of having, at least, 
got a hundred pistoles by the adventure. About 
an hour before night, passing by a little village, 
with a resolution of going further before we 
should halt, we perceived an inn ofa pretty good 
appearance for that place, and the landlord and 
his wife sitting on long stones at the door. The 
pusvpad, a tall, meagre, old fellow, thrammed 
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wpon a wretched guitar, for the diversion of his 
wife, who seemed to listen with pleasure. 
“Gentlemen,” cried the landlord, when he saw 
we did not stop, ‘‘I advise you to stop at this 
place: you won't tiki a village within three 
weary leagues of this: ml even there, I assure 
you, you won't be w well served as here. Take 
imy word for it, and walk into my house, where 
1 will entertain you handvomely, at a reasonable 
rate.” We suffered ourselves to be persuaded, 
and approaching the man and his wife, bid them 

‘even; and having seated oursclves by them, 

o all four to talk of indifferent subjects. 
‘The landlord said, he was an officer of the Holy 
Brotherhood; and his wife was a fat merry dame, 
who seemed to understand very well how to vend 
her commodities. 

“Our conversation was interrupted by the ar. 
Fival of twelve or fifteen cavaliers, some mounted 
‘on mules,‘and some on horseback, followed by 
thirty baggage moyls loaded with bales. “Ah! 
what 2 number of princes!” cried the landlord, 
‘at sight of so many people; ‘where shall I find 
Jodging for them all?” In a moment, the village 
was ceowdedywith men and bessts. There was 
luckily, near the inn, a vast barn, in which the 
moyls and the baggage were disposed: the mules 

horses belonging to the cavaliers were put 
in other places; and as for the men, they did not 
‘concern themselves s0 much about finding beds 
‘aa in bespeaking a good supper. The landlord, 
bis wife, and a young maid-servant belonging to 
the house, were not idle; they slaughtered’ all 
the poultry in their yard, which, joined to some 
ragouts made of rabbits and cats, and a plentiful 
dish of soup, composed of cauliflowers ind mut- 
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ton, furnished entertainment enough for the 
whole company. 

‘Moralez and I looked at the cavaliers, who 
from time to time eyed us also. At last we en- 
tered into conversation, and told them, that if it 
was agreeable we would sup in company. They 
assured us, that we could not do them a greater 
pleasure: so we sat down all together at table. 
There was one among them who seemed to be 
the chief, and for whom the rest, though other. 
wise very familiar, did not fail to show some 
deference: it is true, indeed, he kept the upper 
end, talked in an elevated tone of voice, and 
even contradicted, sometimes, in a cavalier man- 


ner, the sentiments of the rest; who, far from . 


replying in the same manner to him, seemed to 
respect his opinions. The discourse falling, by 
accident, on Andalusia, and Moralez taking it 


‘into his head to praise Seville, this man said to 


him, **Signior Cavalier, you are making the 
eulogium of the city where I first drew breath, 
or, at least, I was born in its neighbourhood, 
since the town of Meyrena gave me to the 
world.” ‘I can say the same thing,” answered 
my companion; *‘I was likewise bom at Meyrena, 
and I must cértainly know your parents: pray, 
whose sonare you?” ‘I am,” said the cavalier, 
“‘the son of an honest notary, called Martin 
Moralez.” ‘*Upon my faith!’ cried my com- 
rade, with emotion, the adventure is extremely 
singular: you are then my eldest brother, Manuel 
Moralez!”” ‘‘The very same,” said the other; 
‘and you are, I suppose, my young brother, 
Lewis, whom I left in the cradle, when I quitted 
my father’s house?” ‘‘ That is my name, in- 
deed!” replied my comrade. Upon which they 
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both got up, and embraced one another with 
at affection. Then Signior Manuel said to, 

fe company, **Gentlemen, this event is alto- 
gether marvellous! I have, by accident, met 
and discovered a brother, whom I have not seen 
these twenty years and more: allow me to pre- 
sent him to the company.” All the cavaliers, 
who kept themselves standing out of complai- 
sance, saluted the young ‘Moralez, and loaded 
him with caresses. Afterwards, we sat down 
again at table, where we remained all night, 
without going to bed; the two brothers sitting 
by one another, and conversing by themselves 

out their family, while the other guests drank 
and made merry. 

‘Lewis, after a long conversation with Manuel, 
taking me aside, said, ‘‘ All these cavaliers are 
domestics of the Count de Montanos, whom the 
king has lately named for viceroy of Majorca. 
They are conducting their master’s equipage to 
Alicant, where they are to embark. My brother, 
who is become steward to that nobleman, has 
proposed to carry me along with him; and, on 
account of the reluctance I expressed in leaving 

ou, told me, that if you would accompany us, 
he would procure for you a good employment. 
Dear friend,” added he, ‘‘I advise thee not to 
disdain the offer; let us go together to the island 
of Majorca: if we find it agreeable, we will stay 
there; and if we shall be displeased with our 
situation, we will return to Spain.” 

‘{ willingly embraced the proposal; youn 
Moralez afd I joined the count’s officers, an 
set out with them from the inn before day. 
Having, by long marches, gained the city of 
Alicant, I & guitar, and took off a hand- 
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some suit of clothes, before our embarkation, 
thinking of nothing but the island of Majorca; 
and Lewis Moralez was in the same disposition. 
We seemed to have renounced esharping alto- 
gether. To tell you the truth, we had a mind 
to pass for persons of honour, among the cava- 
liers in whose company we were; and that kept 
a check upon our Beniuses At last we went 
merrily on board, flattering ourselves with the 
hopes of being at Majorca in a very little time; 
but scarce had we cleared the Gulf of Alicant, 
when a terrible tempest arose. I might, in this 
place of my relation, take an opportunity to 
make a fine description of the storm; te paint 
the air all on fire, to make the thunder roar, the 
winds whistle, the mountain billows roll, &c. 
But all these flowers of rhetoric apart, I assure 
you the hurricane was violent, and obliged us to 
bear away for the point of the island of Cabrera, 
a desert isle, in which there is a little fort, at 
that time garrisoned by an officer and five of 
six soldiers, whe gave ys a very hospitable re- 
ception. 
As we were obliged to stay there several 
- days, in order to repair our sails and tackle, we 
invented different kinds of amusements, to pass 
the time agreeably. Each followed his own in- 
clination: some played at primero, others sought 
different diversions, and I went to walk through 
the island, accompanied by those who loved 
such exercise. We skipped from rock to rock, 
for the ground was very uneven, full of stones, 
and very deficient in good soil. One day, while - 
we considered these parched, withered places, 
and admired the caprice of Nature, that shows 
herself fruitful or barren as she pleases, our noses 
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were invaded, all of a sudden, with a most 
agreeable smell. We immediately turned to the 
eastward, from whence that odour came, and 
perceived with astonishment, among the rocks, 
a barge, round, green spot, surrounded with 
honeyuckles, even more beautiful and sweet- 
scented than those that grow in Andalusia. We 
spproached, with pleasure, those charminj 
ibs, which perfumed the air all round, 21 
found that they bordered upon the entry of a 
very deep cavern, which being large and light, 
we descended to the bottom of it, turning by 
8 of stone, the ends of which were adorned 
flowers, the whole forming a natural wind- 
ing stuir-cose. When we had got down, we saw 
several little rills of water, which derived their 
sources from drops that incessantly distilled from 
the rocks within, creeping along eand more 
yellow than gold, and losing themselves im the 
earth. The water seemed s0 pure, that we were 
tempted to drink, and found it so fresh, that we 
resolved to return next day to the same place, 
with some bottles of wine, persuaded that we 
should empty them with vast pleasure. 
“Ft was with regret we quitted such an aj 

ble place; and when we went back to the fort, 
‘we did not fail to boast of our discovery: but the 
commandant cautioned us, as a friend, against 
retarning to the cavern, with which we were so 
much charmed. ‘For what)” said I to him: 
“Ts there any thing to fear’ “Yes, without 
doubt,” he replied; ‘‘the corssirs of Algiers and 
“Tripoli sometimes land on this isle, to water at 
that spring; and one day surprised two soldiers 
of my garrison, whom they made slaves.” It 
‘was in vain for the officer to tell us this with » 
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very serious air; he could not persuade us, for 


we believed that he jested: and next day I re- 
turned to the cavern, with three more of m 
companions, without Providing ourselves wi 
fire-arms, to show that we dreaded nothing. 
Young Moralez would not be of the party, 
choosing rather to stay with his brother, and play 
in the fort. 

‘Having descended, as the day before, to the 
bottom of the cave, we cooled some bottles of 
wine that we had brought along with us, in the 
rivulets: and while we drank them deliciously, 
playing on the guitar, and conversing pleasantly 
together, we saw several men appear at the 
mouth of the cavern above, with large whiskers, 
turbans, and turkish dresses. We imagined that 
it was a part of the count’s domestics, with the 
commandant of the fort, who had thus disguised 
themselves, in order to frighten us; and, prepos 
sessed with this fancy, began to laugh, letting 
no less than ten of them come down, without 
thinking of defending ourselves. We were, 
however, soon undeceived in a melancholy man- 
ner, and convinced that it was a corsair, who 
came with his people to carry us off. ‘* Surren- 
der, you dogs,” he cried, in the Castilian tongue, 
‘Sor you shall all be put to the sword!” At the 
same time, his followers presented their carbines 
to us, and we should have undergone a fine dis- 
charge, had we made the least resistance. We 
preferred slavery to death, and gave our swords 
to the pirate; who ordered us to be loaded with 


chains, and conducted to his vessel, which was - 


not far off: then setting sail, he steered with a 
‘air wind toward Algiers. 
In this manner were we punished for neglect 
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me the caution of the officer of the garrison. 
e first thing that the corsair did, was to rifle 
us of all the money we had. What a fine wind. 
fall for him! the two hundred pistoles taken from 
the young citizens of Placentia, the hundred 
which Moralez had received from Jerome de 
Moyadas, and which unluckily I had about me, 
were all swept away without mercy. My com- 
panions had all their purses well furnished. In 
short, it was an excellent prize. The pirate was 
rejoiced at his good luck; and the rascal not 
satisfied with the plunder, insulted us witb his 
raillery, which we did not feel half so much as 
the necessity that compelled us to hear it. Af- 
ter a thousand jokes, he ordered the bottles of 
wine which we had cooled at the fountain, and 
which his people had taken care to seize, to be 
brought to him, and began to empty them with 
his crew, drinking to our health by way of deri- 
sion. 

‘During this conjuncture, the countenances 
of my comrades expressed the pain they felt; and 
their slavery mortified them the more, because 
they had formed the most delightful idea of their 
v to the island of Majorca, where they had 
laid their account with leading a most delicious 
life. As for me, I had fortitude enough to pro- 
ject a plan of conduct for myself; and, less afraid 
than my fellows, entered into conversation with 
the railer, and even returned his jokes with a 

grace. Pleased with my behaviour, 
“¢ Young man,” said he, ‘I like thy disposi- 


- tions for, in the main, instead of sighing and 


, it is better for one to arm himself 
with patience, and sail with the stream! Play 
te us a small air,” added he, observing that I hai! 
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a guitar; “fet us see what thou eanst do.” f 
obeyed him as soon as he liad ordered my arms 
to be unchained, and began to thrum upon my 

itar in such a manner as acquired his applause. 
Ph had, indeed, learned under the best master in 
Madrid, and played on that instrument pretty 
well. I sung likewise, and my voice gave no 
less satisfaction, All the Turks in the veasel 
expressed the pleasure they felt in hearing me, 
by gestures of admiration: a circumstance from 
which I concluded, that their taste for music was 
extremely delicate. The ‘pirate whispered to 
me, that I should not be an unhappy slave; and 
that one of my talents might depend upon an 
_employment that would make my captivity very 
supportable. 

“1 felt some joy at these words; but, flattering 
as they were, I had abundance of uneasiness on, 
the score of this occupation, with the promise of 
which the corsair regaled me. When we arnved 
at the port of Algiers,* we saw a great number 
of people assembled to receive us; who, as svon 
as we were landed, shouted with joy: besides, 
the air resounded with the confused noise of 
trumpets, Moresco flutes, and other instruments 
used in that country, which formed a symphony 
more loud than agreeable. The cause of these 
rejoicings was, a false report which had spread 
through the city, importing, that the renegado 
Mehemet (this was our pirate’s name) had perish- 
ed, in attacking a large Genoese vessel: so that 
all his friends, informed of his return, were eager 
in their expressions of joy. 

“We had no sooner set foot on shore, than i 


* Algiers, the capital of the kingdom of the same name 
wa clty On the const of Barbary, ponseared by the Moors. 
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sand my companions were conducted to the 
palace of Dey Solyman, where a Christian se. 
cretary, examining us one by one, asked our 
names, ages, country, religion, and qualifica- 
fons. Then Mehemet, showing me to the dey, 
extolled my voice, and assured him, that I played 
ravishingly on the guitar. This was enough to 
determine Sol to choose me for his own 
service: accordingly, I was detained in his serag- 
ho, while the other captives were led into » 
public pee: and sold according to custom. 
What Mehemet had foretold to me in the vessel. 
came to pass. My condition was very happy; 
far from bemg' abandoned to gaolers, or employed 
in laborious work, I was, by order of Solyman, 
disposed of in a particular place, with five or six 
slaves of quality, who expected every moment 
to be redeemed, and whose tasks were far from 
being painful. 4 business ~~ to water ie 
orange-trees and flowers in garden, an 
could not have been favoured with a more 
eable occupation. 
eT solyman was & man about forty years of age, 
well shaped; very polite; and, fora Turk, mighty 
t. His chief favourite was a Cachemiriax 
woman,® who, by her understanding and beauty, 
had ired an absolute dominion over him. 
He loved her even to adoration, and treated her 
every day with some entertainment or other; 
sometimes with a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, and sometimes With a comedy in 
the Turkish taste; that is to say, a dramatic 
poem, in which modesty and decorum were as 





* Cachemire, ls a country under the dominion of thu 
Great Mogul, and remarkable for the beauty and wit of Its 
rome. ° 
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little regarded as the cules of Aristotle. The 
favourite, whose name was Farrukhnaz, was 
passionately fond of these diversions, and even 
made her women sometimes represent Arabian 
pieces before the dey; wherein she herself played 
a part, and charmed all the spectators by the 
e and vivacity of her action. I being one 
day among the musicians, at a representation of 
this kind, Solyman ordered me to play upon the 
guitar, and sing alone between the acts. I had 
the good fortune to please, was very much ap- 
plauded, 
me with a favourable eye. 

‘The very next day, while I was busied in 
watering the orange-trees in the garden, a 
eunuch passing by me, without stopping or 
speaking one word, dropped a billet at my feet: 
I took it up in confusion made up of fear and 
joy. I laid down upon the ground, that I might 
not be seen from the windows of the crap 
and, concealing myself behind the boxes in whi 
the orange-trees were planted, opened the letter, 
in which I found a pretty valuable diamond, and 
these words in good Castilian— 


** Youne Christian, thank heaven for thy cap. 
tivity. Love and Fortune will make thee happy. 
Love, if thou art sensible to the charms of a 
beautiful woman; and Fortune, if thou hast cou. 


rage to despise the greatest danger.” 


‘I did not in the least doubt that the letter 
came from the favourite Sultana; the style and 
diamond persuaded me that she must have been 
the author. Besides that Iam not naturally very 
timrous, the vanity of being in the good graces 


and the favourite seemed to look upon 
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of a grand signior’s mistress; und, more than that, 
the hope of getting from her four times as much 
money as would be necessary for my ransom, 
made me form the design of achieving that ad. 
venture, whatever dangers might attend it. I 
continued my work, musing upon the means of 
entering the apartment of Farrukhnaz, or rather 
expecting that she would pave the way; for I 
concluded that she would not stop here, but at 
least be at more than half the trouble. I was not 
mistaken: the same eunuch that passed me be- 
fore, repassed an hour after, and said, ‘‘ Chris- 
tian, hast thou considered; and wilt thou have 
the boldness to follow me?” I answered, yes. 
He replied, ‘‘ Very well: heaven preserve thee! 
Thou shalt see me again to-morrow morning.” 
So saying, he retired. Next day he appeared 
accordingly, about eight in the morning, and 
beckoned me to him. I obeyed the signal, and 
he conducted me into a hall, where there was a 
large piece of linen, which another eunuch and 
he had bruught thither, and which they were to 
to the Sultana, for the decoration of an 
Arabian piece, that she was preparing for the 
entertainment of the dey. 

‘The two eunuchs, having spread out the 
cloth, laid me along within it; and, at the 
hazard of my being suffocated, rolled it up 
again with me in the middle; then, each taking 
one end of it, carried me thus, unquestioned, 
into the bed-chamber of the fair Cachemirian, 
who had nobody with her but an old slave de- 
voted to her pleasure. When the two unrolled 
the cloth, Farrukhnaz, at sight of me, broke 
out into transports of joy, that well discovered 
the genius of women in that country. Bold as I 
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naturally was, I could not see tnyself transported, 
all of a sudden, into the secret apartment ut of the 
women, without being seized with fear. The 
lady easily perceived its and, in order to dissipate 
apprehension, said, “Young man, fear ne- 
things Solymaa is gone to his country-house, 
where he will remain all days so that we may 
converse together freely 
* Encouraged by these ‘words T assumed a look 
that redoubled the favourite’s joy. ‘‘ 1am pleas- 
ed with your person,” said she; ‘and intend to 
soften the rigour of your slavery: I believe you 
worthy of the sentiments I have conceived for 
you; for though you are in the dress of a slave, 
you have a noble and gallant air air, that shows you 
are not of the vl . § freely, and tell 
me who you are. ow theta captives of a noble 
birth disguise their rank, that they may be re- 
deemed at an easier rate; but you have no occe- 
sion to behave in that manner with me: I should 
even be affronted at such a precaution, since [ 
promise to set you at liberty. Be sincere, there- 
ore, and confess that you are a young man of a 
good family.”—‘‘ Truly, madam,” I replied, ‘it 
oer be ingratitude in me to repay your gene- 
rosity with dissimulation; and since you absolate- 
yc e me to reveal my ty, must e 
satisfi lam the son of 2 Spanish grandee 
Perhaps oke truth; at least, the eine t be. 
lieved it; a pleased that she had thrown her 
eyes upon a gentleman of importance, assured 
_ me that it should not be her fault if we did not 
see one another often in private. We had a 
pretty long conversation, and I never saw a more 
engaging woman: she understood several ian- 
guages, especially the Oastilian, which she spoke 
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pretty well. When she judged it time for us to 
past, I went, by her arder, into an osier basket, 
eovered with s flowered silk, the work of her 
own hands. Thea the two slaves, who brought 
me in, were called, and carried me out as a pre- 
sent from the favourite to the dey: a thing sacred 
from all the men who are intrusted with the 
gvard of the women. 

‘ khnaz and J found other means of see- 
ing one another; end that amiable captive in- 

ired me with almost as much love for her ae 

e entertained for me. Qur intelligence Te» 
maained secret duzing two months; although it 
is very difficult in a seraglio to conceal the mys- 
teries of love eo long from the Arguses 
wateb it. But an unlucky accident disconcerted 
our small affairs, and my fortune was entirely 
changed. One day, when I had been introduced 
to the aultana, in the form of an artificial dragon, 
thet riod made for a show, and was conversing : 
wi » Solyman, who I imagined was busy in 
the country, interrupted us, and entered so hasti- 
ly into the apartment of his favourite, that the 
ald slave scarce had time to advertise us of his 
asrival; consequently, 1 had no leisure to conceal 
myself, and therefore was the first object that 
presented iteelf to the view of the dey. 

‘He seemed astonished at the sight of me, 
and his eyes kindled with fury. I looked upon 
myself as one that touched his last moments, and 
already imagined myself under the torture. Ag 
for Farrukhnes, I perceived that she was tern 
fied indeed; but instead of owning her crime 
and asking pardon, she said to Solymsn, “Sig 
nior, before you pronounce my sentence, dagn 
to hear my defences appearances, doubtless, 
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condemn me, and I seem to have committed a 
piece of treason worthy of the most horrible 
chastisement. I have brought this young cap- 
tive hither; and, in order to introduce him into 
my apartment, have used the same artifice which 
I would have employed if I had entertained a 
violent passion for him. Nevertheless, I take 
our holy prophet to witness, that, notwithstand- 
ing this conduct, I am not unfaithful. I had a 
mind to converse with this Christian slave, in 
order to detach him from his sect, and engage 
him to follow that of the believers. I have found 
m him such a resistance as I expected; but, how- 
ever, I have conquered his prejudice, and he has 
promised to embrace Mahometanism.”’ ° 

‘I own, I ought to have contradicted the fa- 
vourite, without any regard to the dan 
conjuncture in which . » — but being in the 
utmost dejection of spint, affected with the 
danger in which I saw a woman whom I loved, 
and trembling for myself, I remained speechlesa 
and confused: I could not utter one word; and 
the dey, persuaded by my silence that his mis- 
tress said nothing but the truth, was appeased. 
‘6 Madam,” said he, ‘*I am willing to believe that 
you have not injured me, and that a desire of 
doing a thing agreeable to the prophet, has en- 
gece you to hazard such a delicate action. J 
orgive your imprudence, therefore, provided 
that this captive takes the turban immediately.” 
He sent for a Marabou® that instant, 1 was clothed 
with a Turkish dress, and did all that was re- 
quired, without having power to resist; or rather, 
I was ignorant of what I did, so much were my 


* Marabous are Mahometan prices. 
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senses disosdered. How many Christians sre 
there, who would have been as base as I was, on 
such an occasion! 

‘After the ceremony, I quitted the seraglio, 
under the name of Sidy Hal, to exercise stall 
employment bestowed upon me by Solyman. 1 
never mw the sultana eguin, but one of her 
eunuch eoming to me one day, brought fom 
her a present of jewels worth two thousand sul-- 
tanins of gold, with a billet, in which the lady 
assured me, that she would never forget my 
generous complaisance, in suffering myself to be 
made 2 Mahometan, in order to save her life. 
‘Truly, besides the presents I received from Far- 
rukhraz, T obtained, through her canal, aii em- 
Ployment more considerable than the firsts and 

less than seven years, became one of the rich- 
eat renegadoes in the city of Algi 

“You may well believe, that if I assisted at the 
prayers which the mussulmen put up in their 
mosques, and fulfilled the other duties of their 
religion, it was only out of pure grimace. I pre- 
served a determined resolution to re-enter into 
the bosom of the church; and for that purpose, 
to withdraw one day into Spain or Italy, with 
the riches which I should amass. In the mean 
time, I lived very agreesbly, was lodged in a fine 
house, had superb gardens, a great number of 
slaves, and very handsome women in my seraglio. 
Though the use of wine is forbid in that country 
to Mahometans, they don’t fail, for the most 
part, to drink it in private. As for my own 
part, I drank it without ceremony, as almost all 
tenegadoes do. I remember I had two com 
panions with whom I often committed » debauch 
within the night. One was a Jew, the other an 
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to render the last duties to my dog. 

Thin scton, however, had well nigh ruined 
me. Next day, aman came to my house, and 
ssid, ‘Signior Sidy Hali, 1 am come hither on 
‘sn important affair. The cadi* wants to speak 
with you; take the trouble, if you please, to go 
tp his house immediately: an Arabian merchant, 
who supped with you last night, has informed 
him of a certain impiety committed by you, with 
regard to a dog which you buried. “For this 
Feason J summon you to appear this day before 
that putes, otherwise I give you notice that you 
will be proceeded against in a criminal manner.” 
So saying, he went away, leaving me thunden 
gryck with this citation. The Arabian had no 
eause to complain of me, and I could not com 
prehend the traitor’s reason for playing me this 
trick. Nevertheless, the thing was not to be 
neglected. J knew the cadi was » man severe 
in appearance, but not at all scrupulous at bot. 
tom; 50 I put two hundred sultanins of gold in 
my purse, and repaired to hishouse. He carried 
fe into his closet, and said, with a stern look, 
“You are an impious, sacrilegious, and abomina- 


—— 
9 Toe cass the clvil magistrate in every town in Turkey. 
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ble man! you have interred a dog like a mussul- 
man: what horrid profanation! Is it thus, then, 
you regard our most sacred ceremonies? and did 
you become a Mahometan only to make a jest of 
‘our worship?” “Mr, Cadi,” I replied, “the 
Arabian who has made such a malicious report 
of me, thst false friend, accomplice 
crime—if it be a crime to grant the honours of 
burial to a faithful domestic; an animal that pos- 
_ sessed a thousand good qualities. He loved, 
people of merit and distinction s0 much, that 
even in his last moments, as a testimony of his 
regard, he has left them his whole fortune, by a 

ill of which I am the sole executor. He be- 

ueathes twenty crowns to one, thirty to ano- 

er, and, sir, he has not forgot you;” added I, 
taking out my purse: “here are two hundred 
sultanins of gold which he charged me to give 
you.” The cadi, losing his gravity at this dis- 
course, could not help laughing; and, as we were 
alone, took the purse without ceremony, saying, 
while he dismissed me, “Go, Signior Sidy Haliy 
Zou have done well to inter with pomp and 

onour a dog who had so much consideration for 
Persons of worth!” 

“By these means I extricated myself out of this 
affair; which, if it did not make me more wise, 
rendered me at least more circumspect for the 
future. I no longer drank with the Arabian, nor 
even with the Jew; but chose for a companion 
at my cups, a young gentleman of Leghorn call- 
ed Azsrini, who was my own alave. T was not 
like the rest of the renegadoes, who are more 
cruel to Christian slaves than the Turks them- 
selves; all my captives waited very patiently for 
their redemption; and indeed I treated them 0 
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, that sometimes they told me, they wer 
et of changing their master then des 
Tous of liberty, whatever charms it has for peopl 
ina state of bondage. 

“One day the Dey’s vessels returned with cor 
siderable prizes, bringing in more than a hut 
dred slaves of both sexes, whom they had take 
on the coasts of Spain. Solyman kept but 
very small number, and the rest were expose 
to sale: I arrived in the market-place, and bougt 
a Spanish girl about ten or twelve years old, wh 
wept bitterly, and seemed in despair. IT was sur 
prised to see one of her age so sensible of caf 
tivity; and bid her, in Castilian, moderate he 
affliction, agsuring her that she had fallen int 
the hands of a master who did not want human 
ty, though he wore turban. The young cres 
ure, whose mind was still en, d by her so: 
row, did not hear what I said: she did nothin 
but sob, complain of her fate,and from time t 
time cry with a piteous accent, “0 my mother 
why are we separated? I should have patience 
were we together!” In pronouncing thes 
words, she turned her eyes toward a woman be 
tween forty and fifty years of age, who stood 
few paces from her, and with a downcast loo 
waited in sullen silence until somebody shoul 
purchase her. 1 asked the young girl, if th 
person she looked at was her mother. ‘Ye 
alas! Signior,” she replied, ‘‘in the name of Go 
do not part “Well, my child,” said I, “if 
as necessary for your consolation that you shoul 











be together, you shall soon be satisfied.” At th 
same time, I approached the mother, in order t 
bid for her: but I no sooner beheld her face, tha 
Urecollected with all the emotion you can ime 
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* gine, the features, the individualcountettance of 
cinda. “Just Heaven!” said I to-myself; ‘it 
is my own mother! ’tis, ‘doubtless, she herself!” 
As for her, whether the deep affliction occasioned 
by her misfortunes made all the objects that sun 
rounded her appear to her as‘enemies; or that 
my dress disguised me; or rather, that | was much 
altered in twelve years, during which she had 
not seen me, [ khow not, but she did not at all 
remember me. 

‘Having bought her also, ¥ carried them both 
to my house; where, designing to give them the 
pleasure of knowing who f was, “Madam,” said 
Tto Lucinda, ‘is it possible that my features do 
not strike you? Have my whiskers and turban 
disguised me so much, that you do not know 
your son Raphael?” My mother, starting at 
these words, considered my countenance, recol- 
lected me, and we embraced one another with 
great tenderness. I then embraced her daugh- 
ter, who perhaps knew no more of having 2 bro- 
ther, than I of having a sister. ‘*Confess,” said 
I to my mother, ‘tbat in all your theatrical 
pieces, you have not a recognition go original as 
this.” “Son,” answered she, sighing, “I was 
at first rejoiced to see you again, but now my 

joy is converted into grief! In what a situation, 
alas! do I find you! My slavery gives mea thou- 
sand times less pain than that odious dress!”— 
“In good faith! madam,” said I, interrupting 
her with a laugh, ‘I admire your delicacy, 
which, to be sure, is very commendable in an 
actress! Why, good God! mother, you must be 
greatly altered, if my metamorphosis offends you 
80 much! instead of finding fault with my turban, 
look upon me rather as an actor who plays the 
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of'a Turk upon the stage: though I am 
Props, Tam no more « mussulman now th 
when I was in Spain; and at bottom I feel m 
self still attached to my religion: when you sh 
know the adventures that have happened to r 
in this country, you will excuse my conduc 
Love was crime; and I sacrifice to that deit 
Iam somewhat of your disposition, I assure yo 
There is still another reason,” added I, “ whi 
ought to moderate your displeasure in seeing 1 
thus situated. You expected to suffer in Algie 
a rigorous captivity; and you find in your maste 
‘son, tender, respectful, and rich enough 
maintain you here’ in abundance, until we ¢ 
lay hold of an occasion of returning certainly in 
Spain. So that you must allow that proverb 
be true, which says, “It is an ill wind which blo 
nobody good.” 

“Son,” said Lucinda to me, ‘since you desi 
to repass one day into your native country, af 
there abjure the religion of Mahomet, I am cot 
forted. Thank heaven!” continued she, ‘* th 
I shall be able to carry back your, sister Beatric 
safe and sound into Castile.” ‘Yes, madam, 
cried I, “you shall have it in your power: v 
will go all three together as soon as possible, ar 
rejoin the rest of our family; for 1 suppose ye 
have more marks of your fruitfulness or Spain 
“No,” said my mother; ‘*[ have no other childre 
than you two, and you must know that Beatrice 
the fruit of lawful wedlock.” ‘“ Why,” I resume 
«did you give my little sister that advantage ov: 
me? How could you resolve to marry? Tha 
heard you say a hundred times, during my cbil 
hood, that you could not forgive a handsome w 
man for taking a husband ” * Every season has i 
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resson, my son,” she replied; “men of the most 
firm resolution are apt to change; and woald you 
have a woman be more constant? I will,” xdded 
she, “recount my history after you left Madrid.” 


‘Then she made the following narration; which, 
as it is curious, I will favour you with. 

s.if you remember i,” said my mother, + you 

uitted young Laganez about thirty yearsago; at 

{time the Duke of Medina Geli fold me, that 

he would come and sup with me in private 
one evening: he sppointed the day: when I 
waited for thatfnobleman, who came accordingly, 
and I had the good fortune to please him. He 
demanded the sacrifice of all the rivals he might 
have: I granted his request, in hopes of being 
well paid for my condescension; and my hopes 
were not disappointed for, the very next day, 1 
received from him considerable presents, which 
were followed by many more, during the course 
of our correspondence. I was afraid that Ishould 
not be able to detain a man of such high rank a 
long time in my fetters; and this | dreaded the 
more, because I knew very well that he had 
escaped from celebrated beauties, whose chains 
he had broke slmost as soon as he had bore H 
them. Nevertheless, far from being every day 
Jess and less pleased with my favours, his rap- 
tures seemed rather to increase. In short, 1 had 
the art to amuse him, and hinder his heart, natu- 
rally inconstant, from giving way to its usual ‘ 
levity. : 

“He had been attached to me slready three 
months, and I had room to flatter myself that his 
passion would be of long duration; when one of 
my she-friends and I went to an assembly, where 
he happened to be with his dutchess, in order te H 
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hear a concert.of vocal and instrumental. music, _ 
We chanced to place ourselves pretty near the 
dutchess, whe was pleased to take it amiss that I 
should presume to appear in a place where she. 
was, and sent a message to me, by one of her.,. 
women, desiring that ] would immediately with- | 
draw, I returned.an insolent anawer; which,in- 
censed the dutchess so much, that she complain-. . 
ed of it to her husband, who came to me in per, 
son, and said, ‘ Retire, Lucinda; though noble. , 
men of my rank attach themselves to such little 
creatures as you, they must not forget themselves 
altogether:: if we loye you more than our wives, | 
we honour our wives more than you; and as often ._ 
as you have the insolence to put yourselves in . 
competition with them, you will always have the 
mortification to be treated with indignity.’ 
‘Luckily for me, the duke spoke this ina | 
tone of voice so low, that not one word was over- 
heard by the people sround us. I withdrew, co- 
vered with shame, and wept with vexation for | 
the affront I had received. To crown my confu- , 
sion, the actors and actresses got notice of the 
adventure that very evening; one ‘would think 
these people entertain a demon, who delights in . 
reporting to one whateyer happens to another... 
If an actor, for example, is guilty of some. extra. , 
vagant action in a debauch, or an actress enters , 
into articles with a rich gallant, the company is . 
immediately infoymed of the circumstance. ; 
my comrades, therefore, knew what happened — 
, at the conoert; and.God knows how they re- 
joiced at my expense! A apirit of charity, which | 
reigns among them, usually manifests itself>on , 
these occasions. I put myself, however, above 
their tittle-tattle. and consoled myself for. the, 
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oss of the Duke de Medina Celi; for he visited 
ne no more, and I learned a few days after that 
\ Carthusian nun had made a conquest of him. 
“When a lady belonging to the theatre has 
he good fortune to be in vogue, she cannot 
want lovers; and the passion of agrandee, though 
t does not last above three days, greatly enhan- 
es her price. I found mysct Poveged with, 
dorers, a8 soon as it was known in Madrid that 
he duke had forsaken me. . Those rivals whorr 
had sacrificed to him, more captivated by my 
charms than ever, returned in crowds, as candi- 
lates to my favour: I received homage from a 
housand other hearts, and was never so much in 
ashion before. Of all the men who courted my 
es, a fat German, gentleman to the Duke 
POssuna, seemed the most eager. He had not 
1 very amiable person, but attracted my atten- 
ion by a thousand pistoles, which he had amass- 
ed in the service of his master, and which he 
iandered away, in order to be deemed worthy 
' being in the list of my happy gallants. As 
jong as this worthy admirer, whose name was 
Brutandorf, had money to spend, I gave hims 
favourable reception; But, when he was ruined, 
he found my door always shut agrint him. This 
proceeding of mine displeased him; and he 
came to search for me at the theatre, during the 
play. He found me behind the scenes, and be- 
gan to reproach me for my ingratitude. I laugh- 
ed in his face; at which he was enraged, and 
jent me a box on the ear, like a rude German se 
he was. I shrieked sloud; interrupted the re- 
presentation; appeared upon the stage; and, ad- 
dressing myself to the Duke de Ossuna, who wax 
present with the dutchess his lady, demanded 
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justice for the German behaviour of his gentle 
man. The duke ordered us to go on with the 
play; and said, he would hear the parties when 
we had finished the piece. As soon as it was 
over, I presented myself, in a good deal of emo- 
tion, before the duke, and signified my griev- 
ance in a pathetic manner. As for the German, 
he employed but two words in his defence: he 
said, That far from repenting of what he had 
done, he would do it again on the same provoca- 
tion. Both parties being heard, the Duke d’Os- 
suna said to my adversary, ‘‘ Brutandorf, I dis- 
miss you from my service; let me never see 
your face again: not that I mind your having 
struck an actress, but am offended at your want 
of respect to your master and mistress, by pre- 
suming to disturb the entertainment in their pre- 
sence.’ 

*¢ This sentence I could not digest; I was mor- 
tally piqued because the German had not been 
turned away on account of his insolence to me; 
L imagined that such an affront put upon an ac- 
tress ought to have been as severely punished 
as petty treason, and I had laid my account with 
seeing the gentleman undergo some terrible in- 
fiction. This disagreeable event undeceived and 
convinced me, that the world always makes aq 
distinction between the players and the charac- 
ters they represent. I was, for this reason, dis- 
gusted with the stage, which I resolved to aban- 
don, and gt to live at a great distance from Ma- 
drid. I accordingly chose the city of Valencia 
for the place of my retreat; and thither I[ repair- 
ed incognito, with the value of twenty thousand 
ducats in jewels and cash: a fortune, as I 
thought, sufficient to maintain me during the 
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rest of my days; since I designed to lead a very 
retired life. Itook a small house at Valencia, 
and had no other domestics than a maid-servant 
and a page, to whom I was as little known as to 
the whole city. I tended to be a widow of 
an officer of the kmg’s household; and said I 
came to settle at Valencia, because it had the re- 
putation of being one of the most agreeable 
} places in Spain. I saw but very little company, 
and observed such a regular conduct, that I was 
fo never suspected of having been an actress. In 
spite of my care, however, to keep myself con- 
cealed, I attracted the notice of a gentleman 
who had a country-house near Paterna. He 
was a very well-made cavalier, between thirty- 
five and forty years of age, but withal a noble- 
man very much in debt; which is no great rarity 
in the kingdom of Valencia more than in other 
countries. 7 
‘‘ This Signior Hidalgo,* finding my person to 
his liking, wanted to know if I could answer his 
purpose in other respects: for this end, he un- 
coupled his spies to make discoveries; and had , 
the pleasure to learn from their report, that, be- 
sides some share of beauty, I was a widow of a 
good fortune. He looked upon me, therefore, 
asa suitable match; and, im a little time, an ho- 
nest old gentlewoman came to my house, and told 
me, from him, that being equally charmed with 
my beauty and virtue, he made a tender of his 
heart, and was ready to conduct me to the altar, 
as soon asI would favour him with my hand. 
1 asked three days to deliberate upon his propo. 
sal, and inform myself of his character; which 
) 
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*Hidalgo ts a Spanish word signifying a gentleman. 
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was so engaging, that, although I was not igno- 
rant of hie slruation, ¥ easily. determined to manry 
hisr in a short time ‘after, tas a 

‘¢ Don Manuel de Xercia—eo was my husband 
ealled—carried me immediately to his castle, that 
had a very antique-air, of which he was not a lit 
tle vain. He pretended that one of his ances- 
tors had:caused itto be built; and from thence 
concluded, that there was not a more ancient 
house in Spain than that of-Xercia. But this title 
of nobility, fair as it was, had like to have been 
destroyed by time; for the castle, which they 
were obliged to prop up in several parts, threat- 
ened immediate ruin. How happy, therefore, 
was Don Manuel in marrying me! More than half 
of my money was employed in reparations; and 
the reat served to put us in a condition of mak- 


ing a figure inthe country. Behold me thea (ta, 


use ‘the expression) in a new world, changed into 
the nymph of a castle, and lady of a parish. 
Here was a metamorphosis! and I was too good 
an actress, not to support with dignity the splen- 
dour with which I was invested by-my rank. I 
assumed lofty theatrical airs, which made the vil- 


‘lage conceive a high idea of my birth. How 


merry would they have been at my expense, had 
they known the truth of the matter! the nobility 
of the neighbourhood would have bestowed upon 
me a thousand taunts, and the peasants abated 
a great deal of the respect they showed. 

“Thad lived happily near sx years with Don 
Manuel, when he died, leaving my affairs in great 
perplexity, with your sister Beatrice, then going 
iu her fifth year. The castle, which was all the 
estate we bad, was unluckily engaged to several 
creditors, the chief of whom was one Bernard 
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Astuto,* whose name seemed very well adapted 
to his character: he practised, at Valencia, the 
business of an attorney, which he exercised with 
consummate skill, having studied the law in order 
to qualify himself for cheating with the greater 
dexterity. What a terrible creditor he was! a 
castle under the claws of such an attorney, is 
like a pigeon in the talons of a kite. According- 
ly, Signior Astuto, as soon as he was apprized 
of the death of my husband, did not fail to be- 
siege the castle, which he would undoubtedly 
have blown up, b fhe mines that chicanery be- 

to prepare, not my goo nius inter- 
Seed, and ordered it so that.my beseger became 
my slave. I had the good fortuné to captivate 
him, during an interview we had on the subject 
of the law-suit. I spared nothing, I own, to in- 
spire him with a passion for me; the desire of 
saving my land made me practice upon him all 
those languishing airs which had often sycceed- 
ed so well. Notwithstanding all my art, I was 
afraid of being baffled by the attorney, who was so 
ingulfed in business, that he did not seem suscep- 
tible of an amorous impression. Nevertheless, 
this sullen awkward scrawler took more pleasure 
in looking at me than I imagined. ‘* Madam,” 
said he, ‘* 1 know not how to make love: 1 have 
always spplied to my profession so closely, as td 
neglect the methods and customs of gallantry; 
but, however, I am not ignorant of the essential 
part; and, therefore, to come to the point, T as- 
sure you, that if you will give me your hand, we 
will burn the whole proceedings I will bubble 
the other creditors who joinin the suit against 





* Astuto, in the Spanish language, signifies craft or cunning, 
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you; you shail enjoy the life-rent, and your 


daughter the property of the land.” My own 
interest, and that of Beatrice, did not permit me 
to hesitate; I accepted the proposal, and the 
attorney kept his promise. He turned his arms 
against the rest of the creditors, and secured me 
in the possession of my castle; and this, perhaps, 
was the first time of his having befriended 
widow and the orphan. , 
‘J became, therefore, an attorney’s wife, with- 

out ceasing to be lady of the parish. But this 
new marriage cost me the esteem of the gentry 
in Valencia. The women of fashion looked upon 
me as one who had degenerated, and therefore 
would not visit me: so that I was obliged to confine 
myself to an acquaintance among the citizens, 
a circumstance that gave me some uneasiness at 
first, because I had been for six years accustom- 
ed to correspond with none but ladies-of distinc- 
tion: but I soon consoled myself, and became ac- 
quainted with the wives of a scrivener and two at- 
torneys, whose characters were pleasant enoughy 
there was something ridiculous in their beha.- 
viour, that diverted me very much. These small 
gentry believed themselves ladies of some con- 
sideration. Alas! said I sometimes to myself, 
when I saw them forget themselves, this is the 
way of the world: every one thinks herself bet- 
ter than her neighbour. I imagined that actress- 
es were the only people that did not know them- 
selves: but I find that citizens’ wives are not a 
whit more reasonable. I wish that, by way of 
punishment, they were obliged to keep in their 

ouses the pictures of their dfathers: in 
good faith, they would not place them in the 
most frequented apartment. 
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"my conscience. We waited, as patiently as we 
could, for the expiration of the time prescribe. 


by custom for women to remain in a state of 
widowhood; and then went to the altar, where 


we mutually bound ourselves in the indissoluble . 


ties of wedlock: we afterwards retired to my 
_ castle; where, I may say, we lived two years, 
not so much like a husband and wife, as two ten- 
, der lovers, But, alas! we were not destined to 
_ be long happy in one another; a fatal pleurisy 
robbed me of my dear Colifichini. 

_ “Here J interrupted my mother, crying, “ Hold, 
_, Madam! your third husband dead too! yaqu must 
certainly be a very dangerous tenement.”” ** What 
_ could I do, son?” answered Lucinda; §* was it in 
my power to prolong the days that heaven had 
_numbered? If I have lost three husbands, I 
could not help it. Two of them I'regretted very 
much: he for whom I had the least regard was 
. the attorney; as I married him out of interest, ! 
easily consoled myself for his death. But,” added 
_. she, “to return to Colifichini; I must tell you, 
that a few months after his decease, having a 
mind to go and see, with my own eyes, a country- 
house near Palermo, which he had assigned to 
me ag a jointure in our contract of marriage, I 
embarked with my daughter, for Sicily; but we 
were taken in our passage by the vessels of the 
Dey of Algiers, and conducted into this city. 
Happily for us, you chanced to be on the spot 
where we were put up to sale, otherwise we 
might have fallen into the hands of some barba- 
. Tous master, who would have maltreated us, and 
under whom we might have passed our whole 
life in bondage, without your knowing any thing 


ae 


of the matter.” 
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“Buch was my mother's narration; after which, 
ntlemen, I. gave her the best apartment in my 
jouse, with the liberty of living as she should 
think proper; a permission that she relished very 
much. She had contracted such a habit of be- 
ing in love, from the repeated ‘attacks of that 
passion, that she must absolutely have either a 
wusband or a gallant. At first she cast her eyes 
on some of my slaves: but Haly Pegelin, a Greek 
renegado, who came frequently to the house, 
soon engrossed her attention. She conceived & 
more violent passion for him than ever she felt 
for Colifichini, and she was so much mistress of 
‘the art of pleasing, that she found the secret of 
charming him also. I winked at their intelli- 
gence, and thought of nothing then but my re- 
turn to Spain. The Dey having already per- 
mitted me to fit out a vessel, to cruise and com- 
mit piracy, I was busied in making preparations; 
and eight days before they were finished, eaid to 
Lucinda, ‘Madam, we shall depart from Algiers 
in a very little time, and lose sight of that place 
which you detest so much.” 
‘My mother grew pale at these words, and re- 
mained speechless, At which being strangely 
rised, ** What dol see, madam!” said I; “ what. 
isthe meaning ofthat consternation in your looks? 
you seem to be afflicted, rather than rejoiced, at 
what I tell you! I thought I should have made 
you happy with the news of every thing’s being 
ready for our departure. Have you no longer 
any desire, then, of repassmg into Spain?” 
“None at all, son,” answered.my mother; “I 
have had so much affliction in that kingdom, that 
I renounce it for ever.” ‘What do I hear!’” 
cried J, in a transport of grief: “ah! say rather, 
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that love detaches you from it. Obeavens! what 
a changeishere! When you arrived in this city, 
every object that presented itself was odious to 
your eyes: but Haly Pegelin has altered your 
disposition.” ‘I don’t deny it,” replied Lucin- 
da; ‘‘I love that renegade, whom I design to 
take for my fourth husband.” ‘* What an aban- 
doned project!” said I, interrupting her, with 
horror; ‘‘ would you marry amussulman? You 
forget that you are a Christian; or rather, you 
never was one but in name. Ah, méther! what 
are you about to do? You have resolved upon 
your own perdition, by voluntarily embracing 
that which I was compelled to by necessity!” 

‘I used many more arguments to dissuade her 
from her design; but I harangued to no purpose: 
she had formed her resolution; and, not content- 
ed with following her own wicked inclination, 
and quitting me to live with that renegade, 
she wanted to carry Beatrice along with her 
also: but this I opposed. ‘Ah, wretched 
Lucinda!” said I to her; ‘if nothing is able 
to restrain you, at least abandon yourself alone 
to the fury that possesses your imagination; don’t, 
drag a young innocent creature to the precipice 
from whence you intend to throw yourself.” 
J.ucinda went away, without making any reply, 
and I believed that a remaining ray of reason en- 
lightened and hindered her from being obstinate 
in demanding her daughter. But how little was 
1 acquainted with my mother! Two days after, 
one of my slaves said to me, *‘Signior, take care 
of yourself; one of Pegelin’s captives has im- 
parted a thing to me, of which you cannot take 
the advantage too soon. Your mother has 
changed her religion; and to punish you for 
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having refused to let her carry off Beatrice, is 
resolved to inform the Dey of your intended 
flight.” I did not doubt one moment that 
Lucinda was capable of doing what my slave 
mentioned: I had opportunities of studying the 
lady, and perceived, that, by the habit of acting 
sanguinary parts in tragedies, she was 20 fa- 
mibarized to guilt, that she could have caused 
me to be burnt alive; and, I believe, would 
have been no more affected at my death, 
than with the catastrophe of a dramatic per 


‘Willing, therefore, not to neglect the advice 
of my slave, I hastened my embarkation, and 
hired Turks, according to the custom of the 
corsairs of Algiers, when they go on a cruise; 
but I hired no more than such as were necessary 
to keep me unsuspected, and set sail as soon as 
possible with all my slaves, and my sister Bea- 
trice. You may well believe, that I did not for- 
get to camry off, at the same time, all my jewels 
‘and money, which might amount to the value of 
six thousand ducats. When we got to sea, we 
began by securing the Turks, whom we easily 
chained, because my slaves were more numerous 
than they: and we had such a favourable wind, that 
in a little time we made the coast of Italy; and 
arrived, without the least bad accident, in the 
harbour of Leghorn, where I believe the whole 
city crowded to see us come ashore. The father 
of my slave Azarini being among the spectators, 
by accident or curiosity, surveyed all the cap- 
tives, with great attention, as they disembarked; 
but though he sought among them the features 
of his son, he little expected to see him again. 
What transports and embraces were the couse 
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quence of their meeting, when they recollected 
one another! 

¥ As soon as Azarini had told his father who I 
was, and what brought me to Leghorn, the old 
man obliged me, as well as Beatrice, to lodge at 
his house. I shall pass over in silence the detail 
of a thousand things which I was obliged to per- 
form, in being readmitted into the bosom of the 
church; and only observe, that I abjured Ma- 
hometanism fnuch more heartily than I embraced 
it. After having entirely purged myself of the 
gall of Algiers, I sold my vessel, and set all my 
slaves at liberty; as for the Turks, they were 
detained in prison at Leghorn, in order to be 
exchanged for Christians. I received the best 
of treatmert from both the Azarini’s, the young: 
est of whom married my sister Beatrice, who was, 
indeed, no bad match for him; being a gentle- 
man’s daughter, and heiress of the castle of 
Xercia, which my mother had taken care to farm 
out to a rich peasant of Paterna, when she re- 
solved upon her passage into Sicily. 

‘Having staid some time at Leghorn, I set out 
for Florence, which I longed much to see, and 
whither I did not go without letters of recom- 
mendation. Azarini the father had friends at the 
Grand Duke’s court, to whom he introduced me 
us a Spanish gentleman, his ally; and I prefixed 
Don to my name, imitating in that a great many 
Spanish plebeians, who, when they are out of 
their own country, assume that title of honour 
without ceremony. 1 boldly, therefore, called 
myself Don Raphael; and as I had brought from 
Algiers a sufficiency to support my dignity, ap- 
peared at court in a splendid manner. The gen- 
teman to whom Azarini had wrote in my favour, 
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ve out that I was a person of quality; so that 
is testimony, together with the airs I assumed, | 

made me easily pass for a man of importance. { | 
soon got acquainted with the principal noble- 
men, who presented me to the Grand Duke, 
whom I had the good fortune to please; upon 
which I bent my whole endeavour to make my 
court to that prince, and study his disposition. I 
listened attentively to what the oldest courtiers 
said to him; and by their discourse discovered 
his inclinations. Among other things, I observed 
that he loved raillery, good stories, and sallies 
of wit. I modelled myself accordingly; and every 
morning marked in my pocket-book the stories I 
designed for the day. I had such a number of 
them in my memory, that my budget might be 
said to have been full; and yet, in spite of all 
my management, it was emptied apace in such a 
manner, that I should either have been obliged 
to use repetition, or show that I was at the end 
of my apophthegms; if my genius, fruitful in 
fiction, had not furnished me with abundance. 
But I composed tales of gallantry and humour, 
that were very entertaining to the Grand Duke; 
and, as it often happens with professed wits, in 
the morning I invented bright expressions which 
T uttered as unpremeditated sallies in the after. 
noon. 

‘I even elevated myself into a poet, and con- | 
secrated my muse to the praise of the prince. [ 
freely own indeed, that my verse was none of 
the best, therefore, not much criticised; but had 
it been better, I question if it would have been 
better received by the Grand Duke, who seemed 
very well satisfied with my talents; the matter, 

ps, hindered him from finding fault. Be that 
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as it will, this prince insensibly took such a liking 
to me, as gave umbrage to the courtiers. They 
endeavoured to discover who I was, but did not 
succeed. Getting notice, however, that I had 
been a renegade, they did not fail to inform the 
rince of it, in hopes of injuring my character; 
Bat this they could not accomplish; on the con- 
trary, the Grand Duke, one day, obliged me to 
give him a faithful account of my voyage to Al- 
giers. I obeyed; and my adventures, which I 
did not at all disguise, afforded him infinite 
leasure. 

‘‘Don Raphael,” said he, when I had finished 
the relation, ‘I have a regard for you; and will 
give you a mark of it, which will not permit you 
to doubt of my friendship. I will make you the 
depository of my secrets; and to begin with an 
instance of my confidence, I must tell you that I 
am in love with the wife of one of my ministers. 
She is the most amiable lady of my court, but at 
the same time the most virtuous: shut up amidst 
her family, and solely attached to a husband 
whom she adores, she seems ignorant of the 
noise her charms make in Florence. Judge 
you, if this must not be a difficult conquest. 
Nevertheless, this beauty, inaccessible as she is 
to lovers, has deigned sometimes to hear my 
sighs: I have found means to speak to her in 
private, and to acquaint her with the sentiments 
of my heart: but I don’t flatter myself with 
the hope of having inspired her with mutual 
love; she has never given me cause to form 
such an agreeable idea; I don’t, however, des- 
pair of pleasing her by my assiduity, and the 
mysterious conduct I shall take care to obéerve. 

‘“*My passion for that lady,” added he, ‘‘is 
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acting the sovereign, I conceal the knowledge of 
my flame from all the world; a piece of delicacy 
which I think I owe to Mascari, the husband 
of her I love: his zeal, attachment, services, and 
probity, oblige me to conduct myself with great 
secresy and circumspection. I would not plunge 
a da into the bosom of that unhappy hus- 
band, by declaring myself the lover of his wife; 
but wish that he may always remain ignorant, if 
possible, of the flame that consumes me: for I 
am persuaded that he would die of grief, if he 
knew the confidence I now repose in you. I 
conceal my steps, therefore, and am resolved to 
make use of you, in expressing to Lucretia all 
the pangs I suffer, by the constraint which she 
imposes upon me: you shall be the interpreter of 
my sentiments, and I don’t at all doubt, that you 
will acquit yourself of the commission to a mira- 
cle. Contract an acquaintance with Mascarini, 
endeavour to his friendship, insinuate your- 
self into his Eee. and procure the liberty of 
conversing with his wife. This is what I expect 
of you, and what I assure myself yout will per- 
form with al] the discretion and address that such 
a delicate employment requires.” 

romised to do all that lay in my power to 
justify « the confidence he honoured me with, 
and contribute to the success of his flame; and 
soon kept my word with him. I spared nothin 
to please Mascarini, and accomplished my en 
with ease. Charmed to find his friendship court- 
ed by a man who was beloved of his prince, he 
met my advances half-way; his house was open 
to me; 1 had free access to his lady; and, I dare 
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known to nobody but herself; for, instead of con- 
sulting my inclmation without constraint, and 
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say, behaved myself se well, that he had not thd 
least suspicion of the negociation intrusted to my 
care. It is true, mdeed, for an Italian, he was 
not much addicted to jealousy: he depended 
upon the virtue of Lucretia, and shuttmg him~ 
self up in his closet, left me frequently alone 
with her. I went roundly to work the very first 
opportunity; entertained the lady with the pas- 
dion of the Grand Duke, and told her, that 
sole design in coming to her house, was to 
to her of that prince. She did not seem capti. 
vated by him; and yet, I perceived that 
vanity hindered her from rejecting his addresses: 
she took pleasure in hearing them, without feel 
ing any inclination to answer his desires. She 
not want understanding; but she was a wo- 
man; and I observed that Fer virtue yielded in- 
sensibly to the superb idea of a sovereign im her 
_ chains. In short, the prince had reason to flat- 
ter himself, that, witheut employing the violence 
of a Tarquin, he would see Lucretia subjected te 
his love. Anaccident, however, which he little 
expected, destroyed his hope, as you shall pre- 
sently hear. 

‘] am naturally impudent among women; hav- 
ing acquired that qualification, 1 know not whe- 
ther it be good or bad, among the Turks: Lucre- 
tia was handsome, and I, forgetting that I was 
only to act the part of an ambassador, talked to 
her on my own score, offering my services with 
all the gallantry I was master of. Instead of be- 
ing shocked at my audaciousness, and replying 
in a rage, she said, with a smile, ‘‘You mast 
own, Don Raphael, that the Grand Duke has 
made choice of a very faithful and zealous minis- 
ter, who serves him with an integrity never 
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enough to be commended”, «* Midam,~ said 1, 
with the same air, “ don’t let us examine thingy 
scrupulously; but lay aside those reflections, 
which 1 know very well are not at all favourable, 
‘to me. I abandon myself to my passion; ana 
after all, don’t believe myself the first confidant 
ofa prince who has betrayed his master in affairs 
of gallantry; for the great have often dangerous 
vals in their messages of pleasure.” “That 
may be,” replied Lucretia; ‘but as for my part, 
Iam so high-spirited, that nobody under the 
degree of a prince shall ever make an impression 
upon my heart. Conduct yourself accordingly,” 
she, growing serious; ‘and let us change 
the discourse. Iam willing to forget what you 
have said, on condition that you shall never talk 
to me again in the same manner; otherwise you 
may chance to repent it.” : 
“Although this was an advertisement to the 
reader, of which I ought to have taken the ad- 
vantage, I did not leave off entertaining Masca- 
rini’s wife with my passion; I even pressed her 
with more ardour than ever to make suitable re- 
turns to my tenderness, and was rash enough to 
take liberties. Upon which the lady, being 
affronted with my discourse and Mt be- 
haviour, checked me abruptly, threatened to 








make the Grand Duke acquainted with my inso-* 


lence, and assured me that she would desire him 
to punish me as I deserved. I was piqued, in 
my turn, at these menaces; my love changed into 
hates and determined to be revenged upon Lu- 
cretia for her contempt, I went in quest of her 
husband, whom, after that he had sworn that he 
would not me, | informed him of the cor. 
yespondence between his wife and the prince, 
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mninister, to prevent all accidents, shut up his 
spouse, without any other form of process, in a 
secret apartment, where she was guarded by 
people on whom he could rely. While she was 
thus surrounded by spies, who hindered her from 
informing the Grand Duke of her situation, I told 
that prince, with a melancholy air, that he must 
no mure think of Lucretia; that Mascarini had, 
doubtless, discovered the whole affair, since he 
had taken it into his head to watch his wife; that 
I could not imagine what had alarmed his suspi- 
cion of me, for I thought I had always behaved 
with a good deal of address; that the lady, per- 
haps, had confessed the whole to her husband, 
in concert with whom she had allowed herself to, 
be locked up, in order to avoid those importuni- 
ties which alarmed her virtue. The prince 
seemed very much afflicted at my report: I was 
touched with his grief, and repented more than 
once of what I had done; but it was too late: be- 
sides, I confess that I felt a malicious joy, when - 
1 represented to myself the condition to which I 
had reduced the proud woman who had disdained 
my passion. 

‘I enjoyed, with impunity, the pleasure of re- 
venge, which is so sweet to all the world, and in 
particular to Spaniards, when the Grand Duke 

eing one day in company with five or six of his 
courtiers and me, said, ‘‘In what manner do you 

~ think a man ought to be punished, who has dared 
to abuse the confidence of his prince, and at- 
tempted to deprive him of his mistress?” ‘He 
ought,” said one, ‘to be tied to the tails of four 
horses, and torn to pieces.” Another was of. 
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not forgetting to paint her very amorous, im 
order to make the scene more interesting. Thu 
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spinion that he should be mauled todeath. The 
least cruel of these Italians, and he whose sentence 
was most favourable to the delinquent, said, that 
he would be satisfied with causing him to be 
thrown from the top of a high tower. ‘And 
what is the opinion of Don Raphael?” resumed 
the Grand Duke; “I am persuaded that the Spa- 
niards are as severe as the Italians in such con- 
junctures.” 

*¥ easily comprehended, as you may believe, 
that Mascarini had not kept his oath; or that his 
wife had found means to apprize the prince of 
what had passed between her and me; and my 
confusion appeared plain on my countenance. 
Nevertheless, disconcerted as I was, F answered 
with a resolute tone: ‘Sir, the Spaniards are 
more generous: they would pardon the confidant 
on such an occasion; and, by their goodness, 
raise in his soul an eternal regret for having be- 
trayed them.” “Well,” said the prince, ‘‘I find 
myself capable of such generosity. 1 pardon the 
traitor; for I have none but myself to blame, for 
having bestowed my confidence upon a man 
whom I did not know, and whom I had reason to 
distrost, after what I had heard of his*character. 
Don Raphael,” added he, ‘this is the manner in 
which I will avenge myself: quit my dominions im 
mediately, and let me never see your face again. 
I withdrew on the instant, not, so much acted 
with my disgrace » a8 rejoiced at comin 80 
cheaply; and the very next day embarked ina 
vessel that sailed from Leghorn, on its return to 
Barcelona.’ 

1 interrupted Don Raphael in this part of his 
history, by saying, ‘For a man of understanding, 
inethinks you committed a great blunder, in ne- 
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glecting to leave Florence, immediately after the 
iscovery you male to Mascarmi, of the prince’s 
passion for Lucretia; yeu should have concluded, 
that the Grand Dake would soon come to the 
knowledge of your infidelity.’ ‘I grant it,’ re- 
plied the son of Lucinda; ‘and notwithstanding 
the assurance which the minister gave me, of not 
exposing me to the resentment of the prince, 
I proposed to disappear in a very short time. 

‘I arrived at Barcelona,’ continued he, ‘ with 
the remainder of the wealth f brought from Alb 
fiers; the best part of which I had dissipated at 
Florence, in the character of the Spanish gentie- 
man. I did not stay long at Catalonia; for, hav- 
ing a longing desire to revisit Madrid, the charm: 
ing place of my nativity, I satisfied, as soon as 
possible, the desire that impelled me. When ? 
arrived in that city, I took farnished lodgings, by 
accident, at a house where a lady lived, whose 
name was Camilla, and who, though no minor, 
was a very engaging creature. I take Signior 
Gil Blas © witnesa, who saw her, mach about 
that time, at Valladolid. She had still more wit 
than beauty, and never had a she-adventurer 
better talents for decoying dupes; but she was 
none of those coquettes who hoard up the offer- 
ings-of their ts; when she Pillaged 9 
man of business, she shared his spoils with the 
first sharper she found to her liking. 

‘We loved one another at fitst sight, and the 
conformity of our manners joined us so closely, 
that we soon had every thing in common. Our 
fortunes, indeed, were not very considerable, 
and therefore we spent them in a very little timte. 
Neither of us, unluckily, minded any thing but 
our pleasure, or made the least use of the talents 
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we had, to live at our neighbour’s expense. But 
misery, at last, awakened our geniuses, which 
leasure had benumbed: and Camilla said to my, 
‘Mv dear Raphael, let us make a diversion, my 
friend, and renounce a fidelity that ruins ue both; 
you may captivate a rich widew, and I may 
charm some nobleman; for if we contmue faith 
ful to one another, here will be two fortunes 
Tost.” ‘Fair Camilla!” I replied, ‘* you have 
anticipated me; I was going to make the same 
proposal to you. I assent to your scheme, my 
ueen: yes, for the better support of our mutual 
ame, let us attempt advantageous conquests; 
the infidelities we shall commit, will turn to tr. 
umphs in the end.”’ . 
‘This convention being made, we took the 
field, and made considerable motions at first, 
without being able to encounter what we sought: 
Camilla could light upon none but beazus; that is 
to say, gallants who had not a penny in their 
pockets; and I could meet with no women, but 
such as loved better to levy contributions than to 
pay them. As our arts were useless in Jove, we 
ad recourse to stratagems, and performed se 
many, that our fame reached the ears of the cor- 
regidor; and that severe judge for the devil 
ered one of his alguazils to apprehend us; but 
this officer being as good-natured as the other 
was cruel, gave us time to quit Madrid, in con 
sideration of a small sum which we bestowed 
upon him. We took the road to Valladolid, and 
fixed in that city; having hired a house, in which 
5 lived with Camilla, who passed for my sister, 
to avoid scandal. At first we kept our industry 
under the rein, and began to study the grounu, 
before we should fora: any enterprise. 
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‘One day, a man accosting me in the street, 
saluted me very civilly, saying, ‘* Signior Don 
Raphael, do you know me?’ I answered, ‘*No.” 
Upon which he resumed, ‘‘But I recollect you: 
I have seen you at the court of Tuscany, where 
I then belonged to the Grand Duke’s guards. I 
quitted the service of that prince some months 
ago, and am come to Spain with an Italian of 
preat finesse: we have been three weeks at Val- 

olid, and lodge with a Castilian and Gallician, 
who are, without contradiction, two young fel 
lows of honour. We live together by the work 
of our hands, make good cheer, and amuse our- 
selves like princes: i mz will join us, you shall 
be agreeably received by my confederates; for 
you always seemed to me to be a gallant man, 
of a disposition not addicted to scruples, and a 
professed brother of our order.” 

‘The rogue’s frankness excited mine. ‘* Since 

ou speak to me with so little reserve,” said I to 
lim, **it is but reasonable that 1 should explain 
myself in the same manner to you. Indeed, I 
am not a novice in your profession, and if my 
modesty would allow me to recount my exploits, 
you would see that you have not judged too ad- 
van ously of my talents; but I will forbear to 
launch out in my own praise, and cantent my- 
self with assuring you, while J accept that place 
in your company which is offered, that I will 
neglect nothing to approve fhyself worthy of 
your choice.” As soon as I signified, to this 
ambidexter, my consent to augment the number 
of his comrades, he conducted me to the place 
where they were, and introduced me to their 
acquaintance. It was here that I saw, for the 
first time, the illustrious Ambrose de Lamela. — 
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Those gentlemen examined me touching my skill 
in the mystery of appropriating to one’s self, with 
address, the effects of another. They wanted to 
know if I understood the principles of their art; 
but I showed them a great many stratagems which 
they did not know, and which excited their ad- 
miration of my ability. They were still more asto- 
nished, when, despising the dexterity of my hand 
as a thing too common, | told them that I excel- 
led in tricks which required the assistance of 
genius. To convince them of this, I recounted 
the adventure of Jerome de Moyadas; and, upon 
the simple narration of that affair, they found me 
such a superior genius, that I was chosen their 
chief by unanimous consent. I soon justifiea 
their choice, by an infinite number of knavish de- 
signs, which we put in practice, and of which I 
was, as it were, the informing soul. When we 
had occasion for an actress to carry on our pro- 
jects, we made use of Camilla, who performed 
all her parts to admiration. 

‘ About that time, our brother Ambrose, being 
tempted to revisit his native country, set out for 
Gallicia, assuring us, that we might depend upon 
his return. He satisfied his desire; and, on his 
way back again, going to Burgos, with an inten- 
tion of striking some Stroke, an innkeeper of his 
acquaintance introduced him to the service of 
Signior Gil Blas of Santillane, with whose affairs 
he did not fail to make him acquainted. Signior 
Gil Blas,’ ‘he added, addressing himself to me, 
‘you know how we rid you of your portmanteau, 
in our furnished lodgings at Valladolid; I don’t 
doubt that you suspected Ambrose of being the 
chief instrument of that theft. And you was in 
the right: for, st your arrival, he came and laid 
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your situstion before us; sad we, the gentlemen. 
undertakers, regulated ourselves accordingly. 
But you are ignorant of the consequences of that 
adventure, which I will, therefore, let you know, 
Ambrose and I carried off your portmanteau; and 
mounting your mules, took the road to Madrid, 
without encumbering ourselves with Camilla, or 
the rest of our comrades, who, without doubt, 
were as much surprised as you at our non-eppear 
ance next day. — 

‘Qn the second day we changed our designs 
and, instead of going to Madrid, which I had not 
quitted without cause, we passed by Zeberos,. 
and continued our route as far as Toledo. Ia 
this city, our first care was to dress ourselves like 

ntlemen: then giving ourselves out for two 

rothers of Gallicia, who travelled out of curiosity, 
we soon became acquainted with persons of cha- 
yacter. As I had been ao much accustomed to 
act the man of quality, 1 was easily mistaken for 
such; and people being usually dazzled by ex. 
pense, we imposed upon every body by the gal- 

t treats we began to give to the ladies. Among 
the women whom I visited, there was one who 
touched my heart: I found her fairer than Camilla, 
and a deal younger. I was desirous of know- 
ing who she was, and learned that her name was 
Violante, and that her husband was a gentleman . 
who, cloyed already with her charms, pursued 
those of a courtezan whom he loved. This piece 
of information was enough to determine me to 
establish Violante the sovereign lady of my affec 
tion. 

¢ It was not long before she perceived her con- 
quest: I began to follow her every where, and 
cammit a thousand impertinences, to persuade 
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her that I wanted nothing more than to console 
her for the infidelity of her spouse. The fair-one 
made her reflections on the matter, which were 
such, that at last I had the pleasure of knowing 
her approbation of my sentiments. I received 
from her a billet, in answer to several which I 
had sent to her, by one of those old matrons who 
are so serviceable in Spain and Italy. The lady 
yave me to understand, that her husband supped 
every evening with his mistress, and did not come 
home before it was very late. That same night I 
went under the windows of Violante, and entered 


‘mto a most tender conversation with ber: after 


which we agreed, at parting, to enjoy the same 
opportunity every night, at the same hour, with- 
out prejudice to the other acts of gallantry which 
we should be permitted to exercise in the day. 
‘Hitherto Don Balthazar, the husband of my 
rincess, came off very cheaply; but I chose to 
ove naturally, and repaired one evening under 
the lady’s windows, with a design to tell her, that 
I could live no longer, if I did not enjoy a téte-a- 
téte with her in a place more suitable to the ex- 
cess of my love: an indulgence which I had net, 
as yet, been able to obtain. But just as 1 got to 
the place, I saw a man come into the street, who 
seemed to observe me: in effect, it was the hus- 
band, who returned from the courtezan earlier 
than usual, and who perceiving a cavalier near 
his house, instead of going in, walked to and fro 
in the street. I remained, for some time, unre- 
solved; but at last determined to accost Don Bal- 
thazar, whom I did not know, and to whom I was 
also utterly unknown: “ Signior Cavalier,” said I 
to him, ‘ pray leave the street free to me for one 


night; and I will do as much for you another | 
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time.” ‘‘Signir,” he replied, “I was gaing te 
make the same request to you: I am in love with 
a girl, whom her brother guards like a 

and who lives not above twenty paces from hence; 
ao that I wish there was nobody in the street.” 
‘‘There is one way,” said I, ‘‘of satisfying us 
both, without incommoding either: for,” added I, 
showing him his own house, ‘‘ the lady whom I 
serve, lodges there; and let us assist one another, 
if either of us should be attacked.” “With all 
my heart,” he replied; ‘*I will go to my rendez. 
vous, and we will back one another, should there 


be occasion.” So saying, he left me; but it was. 


in order to observe me the better; and this the 
darkness of the night permitted him to do with 
impunity. 

‘ As for my part, I approached, in security, the 


‘balcony of Violante, who soon appeared, and we 


began to converse together. I did not fail to in- 
sist upon my queen’s granting me a private inter- 
view in some particular place. She resisted my 
importunities a little, to enhance the vajue of the 
favour which I demanded; then dropping a letter, 
which she took out ef her pocket, “ Hold,” said 
she, ‘‘ you will find in this billet the promise of 
what you so earnestly desire.” She afterwards 
withdrew, because the hour at which her hus- 
band usually returned was at hand; upon which 
I secured the billet, and advanced to the place 
where Don Balthazar said he was concerned: but 
he having very well perceived what 1 wanted 
with his wife, came to me, saying, ‘* Well, Sig- 
nior Cavalier, are you satisfied with your good 
fortune?” <‘‘T have cause to be so,” I replied: 
‘Sand what have you done? has love favoured 


your addresses’”’ ‘Ah, no!” said he; ‘the 
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cersed brother of a beauty whom I love is re- 
tarned from a country house, where 1 imagined 
he would stay till to-morrow; and this mischance 
has balked me of the pleasvre with which I flat- 
tered myself.” 

‘Don Balthazar and I made mutual protesta- 
tions of friendship; and, to tie the knot of it the 
faster, made an appointment to meet the next 
day in the great square. After we parted, he 
went home, but mentioned not a word of what 
he knew to Violante. Next day, he repaired to 
the great square, where I arnmvmg a moment 
after him, we saluted one another with demon- 
strations of friendship, as perfidious on one side, 
as sinceré on the other. Then Don Balthazar 
made me the confidant of a feigned intrigue with 
the lady whom he had mentioned the preceding 
night; recounting a long story that be had in- 
vented, in order to engage me in my tur to tell 
him in what manner I become acquainted 
with Violaate. I did not fail to fall into the 
“snare, and confess all with the utmost frank- 
ness; I even showed the letter which I had re- 
ceived from her, and read the contents in these 
words: ; 

‘‘] suaxt dine to-morrow with Donna Ines; 
you know where she lives; it is in the house of 
that faithful friend that I intend to give yous 

ivate interview; for I can no longer refuse that 

your which you seem to deserve.” 


«* This,” said Don Baltharar, ‘‘is a billet which 
promises you the accomplishment of your wish, 
congratulate you beforehand on the happiness 
that attends you.” He could not help ping a 
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little disconcerted while he eaid this; but he easily 
concealed his trouble and confusion from me. I 
was so much engrossed by my hope, that I never 
thought of observing my confidant, who was 
obliged, however, to leave me, that I might not 
at last perceive his agitation. He ran to apprise 
his brother-in-law of this adventure; but I am 
ignorant of what passed between them: all J 
know of the matter is, that Don Balthazar came 
and knocked at the door while I was with Vio- 
lante, at the house of Donna Inez; and as soon 
as we learned that it was he, I escaped at a back 
door before he came in. As soon as I was gone, 
the ladies, whom the unforeseen arrival of the 
husband had disconcerted, recollected them- 
selves, and received him with such effrontery, 
that he suspected I was either concealed, or had 
made my escape. I cannot tell what he said to 
Donna Inez and his wife, because it never came 
to my knowledge. 

‘Meanwhile, without suspecting that I was 
Don Balthazar’s dupe, I went away, cursing him, 
and returned to the great square, where I had 
appointed to meet Lamela._ I did not find him, 
however; he had little affairs of his own to 
manage; and the rogue was more fortunate than 
1. While I waited for him, I saw my perfidious 
confidant arrive, who came up to me with a gay 
air, and smiling, asked news of my interview 
with my nymph at the house of Donna Inez. ‘I 
don’t know,” said 8, ‘‘ what demon, jealous of 
my pleasures, delights in thwarting them; but 
while I was alone with my lady, pressing her to 
make me happy, her husband, whom the devil 
confound! came and knocked at the door: so that 


being obliged to get off as fast as I could, I re-' 
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Gred by a back-door, cursing to hell the trouble. 
some cuckold who broke all my measures!”’ ‘«{ 
am truly sorry for it,” cried Don Balthazar, who 
felt a secret joy in seeing my vexation; ‘‘ what an 
impertinent husband must he be! I advise you 
to give him no quarter.” ‘OQ! as for that,” I 
replied, “I will take your advice; and I can 
assure you, that his honour shall maRe its exit 
this night: his wife, when I left her, bid me not 
be discou at so small a matter; but be sure 
to come under her window earlier than usual, for 
she was resolved to admit me into her house; 
and desired me, at all events, to come attended 
with two or three friends, for fear of surprise.” 
‘*What a prudent lady she is!” said he. ‘I 
will, if you please, accompany you thither.”— 
‘sah, my dear friend!” cried I, in a transport 
of joy, while I threw my arms around his neck; 
*‘T am infinitely obliged to you!” ‘I will do 
more,” he resumed; ‘‘I am acquainted with a 
young fellow who is another Czsar; he shall be 
of the party, and then you may boldly confide in 
yuar escort.” 

‘I did not know what acknowledgments to 
make to this new friend, so much was | charmed 
with his zeal. In short, I accepted the succour 
which he offered, and appointing to meet in the 
twilight under Violante’s balcony, we parted for ; 
that time. He went to find his brother-in-law, 
who was the Czsar in gestions and I tooka 
turn till the evening with Lamela, who (though 
he was surprised at the -ardour with which Don 
Balthazar espoveed my interest) distrusted him 
no more than I: we fell nodding into the snare; 
which, I own, was unpardonable in people of our 
experience. When I thought t was time to 
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present myself before Violante’s window, Am- 
rose and I appeared upon the spot, armed with 
good rapiers; and there we found the lady’s hus- 
band, with another man, waiting for us, without 
flinching. Don Balthazar, accosting me, and 
showing his brother-in-law, said, ‘‘Signior, this 
is the cavalier whose bravery I extolled so much. 
Get into thé housé of your mistress, and let not 


any anxiety hinder you from enjoying the most - 


perfect felicity.” 

‘After some mutual compliments, I knocked 
at my nymph’s door, which being opened by a 
kind of duenna, I entered; and, without taking 
notice cf what passed behind me, advanced inte 
a hall where Violante was. While | saluted the 
lady, the two traitors, who had followed me into 
the house, and shut the door so hastily after them 
that Ambrose was left in the street, discovered 
themselves. You may easily imagine that we 
then came to blows. Both of them charged me 
at once; but J found them work enough, aad 
empleyed them in such a manner, that perhaps 
they repented they had not chose a surer con- 
veyance for their revenge. I ran the husbagd 
through the body; and his brother-in-law, seeing 
him out of the question, got to the door, which 
the duenna and Violante had opened to make 
their escape while we were engaged. I pursued 
him mo the street, where I rejoined Lamela, 
who not being able to extract one word froua 
the women in their flight, did not precisely 
know what to think of the noise he had heard. 
We returned to the tavern where we lodged, 
secured our most valuable effects, and mounting 
our mules, rode out of the city, without waiting 


for day. 
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‘Knowing very well that this affair might have 
bad consequences, and that a search would be 
made at Toledo, which we were in the right to 
anticipate, we went to bed at Villarubia, at an 
smn where, some time after, a merchant of Tole- 
do arrived, in his way to Segorba. As we sup- 
ped in his company, he recounted the tragical 
edventure of Violante’s husband; az was ao far 
- from suspecting us to be concerned, that we 
boldly asked him al] manner of questions about 
the afferr. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, “just as I set 
out this morning, I heard of the melancholy acci- 
dent. Search was made every where for Vie- 
lante, and 1 was told thet the corregidor, who is 
related to Don Balthazar, has resolved to apare 
nothing in discovering the murderers. This is 
all I know of the matter.” 

‘Though I was not much alarmed at the search 
of the corregidor, I resolved to quit New Castile 
immediately; reflecting, that when Violante 
should be found, she would confess all, ard 
on her description of my person te the judge, 
people would be sent in pursuitof me. For thi 
reason, the very next day, we avoided the bigh- 
way, through precaution; Lamela being luckily 
acquainted with three-fourths of Spain, aad par- 
ticularly with the by-ways, through which he 
could securely repair into Arragon. Instead 
of going straight to Cuenca, we kept 
the mountains adjaceat to that citys and through 
paths that were not unknown to my guide, ar 
eived et a grotto which looked very much like 
e hermitage; aad, indeed, it was the same to 
which you came last night for an asylum. 

* While I was considering the country argund, 
‘which presented to my »ew a charming reel 
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prospect, my companion said to me, ‘*I passed 
by this place six years ago, at which time that 
grotto served asa retreat to an old hermit, whe 
ve te a very charitable reception, entertain 
ing me with a share of his provisions. I remem- 
ber that he was a very holy man, and harangued 
me with a discourse that had almost detached me 
from the world: perhaps he is still alive; I will 
and see.’? So saying, the curious Ambrose 
alighted from his mule, and entered the hermit. 
age; where, having staid some minutes, he re- 
turned, calling to me, ‘‘Come hither, Don Ra- 
phael; come and see a very affecting scene!” 
‘I alighted immediately; and, tying our mules 
to a tree, followed Lamela into the grotto, where 
I perceived an old anchorite, pale and dying, 
stretched at his full length upon a truckle-bed. 
A white beard, very bushy, covered his whole 
breast: and in his hands, clasped together, ap- 
peared a large twisted rosary. At the noise we 
made in approaching him, he opened his eyes, 
which death had already began to close; and, 
after having looked at us for a moment, said, 
** Whosoever you are, my brethren, profit by the 
spectacle that now presents itself to your eyes: I 
have lived forty years in the world, and sixty in 
this solitude. Ah! how long, at this moment, 
seems the time which I have bestowed on my 
pleasures: and, on the contrary, how short does 
that appear which J have consecrated to peni- 
tence and devotion! Alas, Iam afraid that the 
austerities of brother John have not sufficiently 
ex iated the sins of the Licentiate Don Juan de 
olis!*” 
*He had no sooner spoke these words, than he 
expired, leavit g us very much affected with hia 
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death. Objects of this sort always make some 
impression even on the greatest libertines: but 
we did not retain it ong; we soon forgot what 
he had said to us, and began to take an inventory 
of every thing in the hermitage; sn employment 
not very laborious, all his furniture consisting in 
what you may have observed in the grotto. 
Brother John was not only ill provided with fur. 
niture, but also kept a very bad larder; for all 
the provisions we found was a few filberts, and 
some crusts of barley-bread, so hard as to be, in 
all appearance, proof against the gums of the 
holy man; I say, his gums, because we observed 
that he had lost all his teeth. All that this soli- 
tary habitation contained, and all that we beheld, 
made us regard the good anchorite as a perfect 
saint. We were shocked, indeed, at one thing; 
we opened a paper, folded m the form of a Jetter, 
which he had laid upon the table, and in which 
he begged, that the person who should read it, 
would carry his rosary and sandals to the Bishop 
of Cuenca. We did not know with what inten- 
tion this new father of the desert could desire to 
make such a present to his bishop; this seemed 
an outrage against humility, and the behaviour 
of a man who wanted to set up for canoniza- 
tion; and perhaps there was nothing in it but 
pure simplicity, for I don’t pretend to decide the 
matter. 

‘While we discoursed together on this subject, 
a pleasant thought came into Lamela’s head. 
“Let us stay,” said he, “‘in this hermitage, and 
disguise ourselves like anchorites, having first 
buried brother John. You shall pass for him, 
and I, under the name of brother Anthony, will 
go a begging in the neighbouring towns and 
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villages. Besides uur being secure faom the n- 
quiries of the corregidor, for I don’t believe he 
will think of searching forwus here, [have some 
good acquaintance at Cuenca, which we may 
cultivate.” I approved of this extravagant pro- 
posal, not so much from Ambrose’s reasons, as 
out of pure whim, ora desire of acting a part in 
a play. About thirty or forty paces from the 
tto, we dug a grave, in which we modestly 
interred the old anchorite, after having stripped 
him of his clothes; that is, a simple robe tied 
about his middle with a leathern girdle: we like- 
wise cut off his beard, to make a false one for 
me; and, in short, after having performed his 
funeral, took possession of the hermitage. 

‘We fared poorly the first day, being obliged 
to live on the provisions of the defunct; but next 
morning, before day, Lamela set out in order to 
sell the two mules at Toralva, and returned in 
the evening loaded with victuals, and other 
things which he had purchased. He brought 
every thing that was necessary for our trans- 
formation: he made for himself a russet gown, 
and a little red beard of horse-hair, which he 
fixed so artificially to his ears, that one would 
have sworn that it was the natural product of his 
chin. There is not a more dexterous young fel- 
low in the world than he; who likewise weaved 
the beard of brother John, which he applied to 
my face, and my brown woollen cap served to 
cover the artifice, so that there was nothing 
wanting to our disguise. We found each other 
so pleasantly equipped, that we could not, with- 
out laughing, behold ourselves in this dress, 
which truly was not very suitable to our real 
characters. Together with brother John’s robe, 
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I wore his rosary and sandals, of whioh I made 
no scruple to deprive the Bishop of Cuenca. 

‘We had been already three days im the her 
mitage, without seeing a soul appear; but on the 
fourth, two peasants entered the grotto, bringing 
bread, cheese, and onions, to the defunct, whom 
they still thought alive. As soon as I perceived 
them, I threw myself on my bed; and it was no 
difficult matter to deceive them; for, besides that 
there was not light enough to enable them to 
distinguish my features, I imitated, as well as I 
could, the voice of brother John, whose last 
words I had heard; and they had no suspicion 
of the cheat. They seemed only surprised to 
meet another hermit there; which when Lamela * 

erceived, he said, with a hypocritical air, ‘‘ My 
prethron, be not surprised to see me in this soli- 
tude; I have quitted a hermitage I possessed in 
Arragon, to come hither and attend the venera- 
ble and sage brother John, who in his extreme 
old has occasion for a comrade who can pro- 
vide for his necessities.” The peasants gave in- 
finite praise to the charity of Ambrose, and ex- 
pressed great joy in being able to boast of having 
two holy personages in their country. 

*Lamela, with a large haversack, which he had 
not forgot to purchase, went a begging for the 
first time in the city of Cuenca, which is but a 
small league from the hermitage. With a de- 
yout appearance, which he had received from 
Nature, and the art of making advantage of it, 
which he possessed in a supreme de. he did 
not fail to extort alms from charitable people, 
with whose liberalities he filled his haversack. 
4‘ Mr. Ambrose,” said I to him at his return, ‘‘I 
congratulate you upon your happy talent of 
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melting the souls of Christians. Egad! one 
would think you had been a begging brother 
among the Capuchins.” ‘*I have done some 
thing else,” answered he, ‘than filled my knap 
sack: you must know, I have discovered a certain 
nymph called Barba, whom I formerly loved, and 
whom I have found strangely altered; she, like 
us, has turned devotee, and lives with two or 
three sisters of the same class, who edify the 
world in public, and in private lead scandalous 
lives. As she did not know me at first, ‘ How! 
madam Barba,’ said I, ‘is it possible that you de 
not recollect one of your old friends, your ad- 
mirer Ambrose’? ‘By my faith! Signior de La 
mela,’ cried she, ‘I should never have expected 
to see you again in the habit you wear! By what 
adventure are you become hermit” ‘I cannot 
tell you at present,’T replied; ‘the detail is 
somewhat long; but I will come back to-morrow 
to gratify your curiosity, and bring along with 
me my companion brother John.’ ‘Brother 
John!’ said she, interrupting me; ‘what, the 
good anchorite who lives in the hermi near 
this city! Sure you joke; they say he is more 
than a hundred years old.’ ‘It is true,’ said ¥ ta 
her, ‘that he was once of that age; but he has 
grown a great deal younger within these few 
days, and is at present no olderthan I.’ ‘ Well, 
let him come along with you,’ replied Barba; ‘1 
see there is some mystery in the case.’ ” 

‘We did not fail the next day, as soon as it 
was dark, to go to the house of those bigots, who 
had prepared a sumptuous entertainment for our 
reception. We immediately took off our beards 
and hermit’s dress, and, without ceremony, told 
them who we were. On their side, for fear of 
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being indebted to us for our frankness, they 
showed what false devotees are capable of, when 
they banish grimace. We spent almost all the 
night at table, and did not retire to our grotto 
“il the dawn. We returned thither again in a 
very short time; or rather, did the same thin 
(almost every day) during three months; in whic 
time we spent two-thirds of our money with 
these nymphs: but one being suspicious of our 
characters, discovered the whole, and has in- 
formed justice against us, which this day intended 
to visit the hermitage, and secure our persons. 
Yesterday Ambrose, while he was begging at 
Cuenca, met one of our sisters, who gave him a 
note, saying, ‘‘One of my friends wrote this let- 
ter to me, which I was going to send to you by 
an express: show it to brother John, and take 
your measures accordingly.” It was this billet, 
gentlemen, which Lamela delivered to me in 
your presence, and which has made us quit so 
suddenly our solitary habitation.” 


-6Se- 


CHAPTER II. 
The council which Don Raphael held with his hear 
ers, and the adventure which happened to them 
twohen they designed to leave the wood. 


Warw Don Raphael had ended his narration, 
which I thought a little tedious, Don Alphonso 
was 80 polite as to say, it had diverted him very 
much. Then Signior Ambrose opened, and ad- 
dressing himself to his fellow-adventurer, ‘Don 
Raphacl,’ said he, ‘consider that the sun is set. 
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it will be proper, methinks, ty deliberate upon 
what we are todo.’ ‘You are in the right,’ ro- 
plied his comrade; ‘ we must determine upon the 
place to which we go next.’ ‘It is my opinion, 
resumed Lamela, ‘that we should set forward 
without loss of time; reach Requena this night, 
and to-morrow enter the kingdom of Valencia, 
where we will give the rein to our industry; and, 
I foresee, perform some successful strokes.’— 
His confederate, who, on that subject, believed 
his presage infallible, assented to his opinion: as 
for Don Alphonso and me, leaving ourselves to 
the conduct of these honest people, we waited 
in sence the result of the conference. 

It being therefore resolved that we should take 
the road to Requena, we began to prepare our- 
selves for the journey; we made another meal 
like that in the morning; and loading the horse 
with the bottle and the remains of our provisions, 
the approach of night lent us that darkness which 
we needed for our more secure travelling, and 
we pushed forward to get out of the : but 
we had not gone a hundred yards, when we dis- 
covered among the trees a light that made us 
very uneasy. ‘What is the meaning of that” 

- said Don Raphael; ‘ perhaps the ferrets of justice 
having pursued us from Cuenca, understand that 
we are in this forest, and are come hither to 
search.’ ‘I don’t believe that,’ said Ambrose, 
‘these are rather travellers, who, being surprised 
by the night, have come inte this wood to wait 
for day. But,’ added he, ‘I may be mistaken. 
J will go and reconnoitre while you stay here, 
and I will be back ina moment.’ So saying, he 
advanced toward the light, which was not far 
off and approached it softly. Pushing gently 
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by the leaves and boughs that were in his way, 
and peeping with all oe attention which the 

ing seemed to deserve, he saw on the grass, 


‘round a candle that stuck burning in a lump of 


clay, four men sitting, who had just d ed 
a pie, and emptied a pretty large leathern bottle, 
which they embraced im their turns. He like- 
wise perceived, at some distance from them, a 
lady and gentleman tied to trees; and a little 
further, a chaise with two mules richly caparison- 
ed. He guessed at once that the men were rob- 
bers; and their discourse, which he overheard, 
assured him that he was not mistaken in his con- 
jecture. The four banditti expressed an equal de- 
sire of possessing the lady ‘who had fallen into 
their hands, and talked of casting lots for hen 
Lamela having fully informed himself of the mas- 
ter, rejoined us, and made a fhithful report of 
what he had seen and heard. 

Upon which Alphonso said, ‘ Gentlemen, that 
lady and cavalier, whom the robbers have bound 
to trees, are perhaps persons of the quality, 
and shall we vier them to fall victime to the bar- 
barity and brutality of thieves? Take my advice; 
let us attack these banditti, and put them all to 
death.’—* With all my heart,’ said Don Raphael; 
‘f am as to do a good asa bad action.’ 
Ambress, on his part, signified his willingness to 
lend a hand to such a laudable enterprise: ‘for 
which,’ said he, ‘I foresee we shall be well re- 
cempensed.’ I dare likewise affirm, that-on this 
occasion I was not at all afvaid of the danger; and 
that no knight-errant ever showed more rea- 
diness to succour damsels in distress. But, not te 
conceal the truth, the danger was not t: for 
Lamela having reported that the arms of the rob- 

Vox. II. 
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bers were all in a heap at the distance of ten or.’ 


twelve paces from them, it was no difficult mat- 
ter for us to execate our design. We tied our 
horse to a tree, and approached, as gently as pos- 
mble, ‘the place where they were talking with 

t warmth; and making a noise that helped 
us to surprise them, we made ourselves masters 
of their arms, before we were discovered; then 
firing a volley upon them, stretched them all 
breathless on the spot. 

During this execution, the light going out, we 
remained in darkness; but for all that, did not 
delay to untie the man and woman, who were so 
souch engrossed by their fear, that they had not 

wer to thank us for what we had done im their 

ehalf. It is true, indeed, they did not as yet know 
whether to look upon us as their deliverers, or 
as a new troop of banditti, who had not rescued 
them from the others with any intention to use 
then: better: but we encouraged them, by pro- 
testing that we would conduct them to an inn, 
which Ambrose affirmed was not more than half 
a league from thence; and that they might there 
take all necessary precautions for their security, 
in going whither their affairs called them. After 
this assurance, with which they seemed very well 
safisfied, we replaced them in their chaise, and 
brought them out of the wood, leading the mules 
by the bridle. Our anchorites afterwards examin- 
ed the pockets of the vanquished, took care of 
Don Alphonso’s horse, secured those that belong- 
ed to the thieves, which we found tied to trees 
near the field of battle; and carrying them all 
off, followed brother Anthony, who mounted 
one of the mules, in order to guide the chaise to 
the inn, at which, however, we did not arrive in 
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less time than two hours, although he had assur. 
ed us that it was not far from the wood. 

Every body in the house being a-bed, we 
knocked loudly at the door; upon which the 
landlord and his wife got up in a hurry, and were 
not sorry to see their rest interrupted by the arri- 
val of an equipage, which they thought wofld 
have spent more money than it did. The whole 
inn was lighted in a moment; Don Alphonso and 
the illustrious son of Lucinda offered their hands 
t» help the cavalier and lady out of the chaise, 
and even served them as ushers to the chamber 
whither the landlord conducted them. There a 
great insny compliments passed; and we were 
not a litle astonished, when we understood it 
was the Count de Polan himself, and his daugh- 
ter Seraphina, whom we had delivered. It is 
impossible to describe the surprise of that lady, 
as well as of Don Alphonso, when they recollect- 
ed each otner. ‘(he count took no notice of it, 
so much was he otherwise engrossed, in recount- 
ing to us in what manner the robbers had attack- 
ed him; and how they had seized his daughter 
and him, after having killed his postillion, page, 
and valet de chambre: he ended with telling us, 
that he had a deep sense of the obligation he lay 
wnder to us; and if we would come to him at To- 
ledo, where he should be in a month, we should 
vee whether or not he was ungrateful. 

Nor did the daughter of this nobleman forget 
. thank us for her happy deliverance: and as 
Raphael and I imagined we should please Don 
Alphonso by giving him an opportunity of talk- 
ing a moment in private with that young widow, 
we gratified his desire, by amusing the Count de 
Polan. ‘ Fair Seraphina!’ said Don Alphonsot: 
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the lady, ma low voice, ‘I will no longer com 
plain of the fate that compels me to live like s 
man banished from civil society, since I have been 
so happy as to contribute to the important 
service which you have received.’ ‘How!’ an- 
swered she, sighing, ‘is it you who have saved 
tay ‘life and honour! Is it to you that my fathes 
and { are so much indebted? Ab, Don Alphonso! 
why did you kill my brother?’ She said no mores 
but he easily perceived by these words, and the 
tone in which they were pronounced, that if he 
was violently in love with Seraphina, she was ne 
less enamoured of him. ' 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAP. I. 


The conduct of Gil Blas and his companions, after 
they quitted the Count de Polan. The important 
project which Ambrose formed; and the manner 


sn which it was executed. 


if 
; 
! 

Tre Count de Polan having spent one half of 
the night in thanking and assuring us that we 
might depend upon his gratitude, called the land- 
lord in order to consult with him about the means 
of getting in safety to Turis, whither he design- 
ed to go. We left that nobleman to take his 
measures accordingly; and departing from the 

( inn, followed the road that Lamela was pleased 
to choose. 
After having travelled two hours, day surprised “ 
us near Campelio; upon which we immediately 
betook ourselves to the mountains which are be- 
tween that village and Requena, and there passed 
the day in reposing ourselves, and counting our 
finances, which were a good deal increased by 
the money of the robbers; for above three hun- 
: dred pistoles were found in their pockets. As 
soon as it @as dark, we set forward again, and 
‘ 9 next morning entered the kingdom of Valencia. 

We retired to the first wood that presented itself 
| to our view, and pushing a good way into it, ar- 
5 rived at a place through which a rivulet of 
| 32 
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{ 
crystalline water gently glided In its way to 
join the streams of the Guadalaviar.© The shade 
projected by the trees, and the grass which the 
‘ place afforded in abundance to our horses, would 
have determined us to halt here, even if we had 
resolved upon it before. We alighted, therefore, 
and prepared to pass the cay very agreeably; ) 
but, when we went to breahfast, found very lhit- j 
tle provision left. We began to want bread, and { 
ou? bottle was become a body without a soul 
* Gentlemen,’ said Ambrose, ‘the most charming 
retreats are but disagreeable without Bacchus 
and Ceres; our provision must be renewed; I will 
for that purpose go to Xelva, a handsome town 
not above two leagues from hence; so that the 
journey will soon be finished.’ So saying, he 
fixed the bottle and haversack on one of the | 
horses, and mounting a-top of them, went out of 
the wood with 4 despatch that promised a speedy 
return. 
He did not come back, however, so soon as we 
expected; more than half of the day elapsed, and 
night was ready to cover the trees with her sooty 
wings, when we beheld our purveyor, whose stay 
had begun td give us some uneasiness. He ex- 
, ceeded our expectation by the quantity of things, 
' with which he returned loaded: he brought not 
only the leathern bottle filled with excellent wine, 
and the knapsack crammed with bread and all 
sorts of roasted venison, but also a great bundle 
of cloth, which we observed with a great deal 
of attention. He perceived our admiration, and 


* The Guadalaviar, a river of Spain, rises on the confinesg , 
of Arragon and New Castile; and, efter a southeast course ‘ | 
through Valencia, falls into the ona below the city of that t | 
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said. with.a smile, ‘1 defy Don Raphael, and all 
the world together, to guess why | have pur- 
chased these things.’ Saying these words, he 
loosed the bundle, te show the particulars of what 
we had observed in the gross. He displayed a 
cloak, and a very long biack robe; two doublets 

with their hose; one of those inkhorns which are 
composed of two pieces tied together by a string, 
the horn of which is separated from the pencases 
a quire of fine white paper; and a padlock, with’ 
a large seal, and green wax; and when he had 
exhibited his whole purchase, Don Raphael said 
to hin in a jocular way, ‘ Pgad, Mr. Ambrose, it 
must be confessed you have made a fine bargain! 

What use, if you please, do you intend to make 
of it??——* An admirable one!’ replied Lamela: ‘all 
those things have cost me but ten doubloons; and 
Iam persuaded ‘that they will bring usin more 
than five hundred; you may depend upon it, I 
am none of those who encumber themselves with 
useless effects; and to oanvince you that I did not 
buy all this like a fool, I will communicate the 
project I have formed. 

‘Having furnished myself with bread,’ added 
he, ‘I went into a cook’s shop, where I ordered 
six partridges, as many pullets and young rabbits, 
to be put to the fire; and while they were doing, 
& man came into the shop in a rage, and loudly 
complaining of the behaviour of a merchant in 
town, said to the cook. ‘By St. Jago! Samuel 
Simon is the most ridiculous merchant in Xelvas 
he has affronted me in the open shop: the covet- 
ous wretch would not give me credit for six ells 
of cloth, though he knows very well that [ ama 
responsible tradesman, and that he can lose 
nothing by me. Is not he a strange animal? Ha 
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sells willingly on credit to people of quality, ind 
had rather venture with them, than oblige an 
honest citizen without any risk. Was there ever 
such madness? Damned Jew! would he were 
taken in! My wish will one day be accomplished. 
There are merchants enough of my opinion.” 

‘ Hearing the tradesman speak in this manner, 
and say a great many things of the same nature, 
I had a certain forewarning that I should cheat 
this Samuel Simon. ‘ Friend,” said I to the man 
who complained, ‘‘ what is the character of this 
person whom you mention? “A very bad one,” 
answered he hastily; “I assure you he is a rank 
usurer, though he affects the manners of a be- 
nevolent man. He was a Jew, und turned Cath- 
olic; but, in his heart, he is still as much a Jew as 
ever Pilate was; for they say he abjured for in- 
terest.”’ | 

‘I lent an attentive ear to all the discourse of 
the tradesman, and did not fail, when I came out 
of the cook’s shop, to inquire for Samuel Simon’s 
house. A person showed it to me; I surveyed his 
shop; examined every thing; and my imagination, 
ready ata call, sketched out a stratagem which I 
digested, and which appeared wotthy of the valet 
of Signior Gil Blas. I went to a broker’s, where I 
bought these clothes; one suit for acting an inqui- 
sitor, another to represent a scrivener, and the 
third for playing the part of an alguazil. 

‘Ah, my dear Ambrose!’ cried Don Raphael 
interrupting him, in a transport of joy; ‘ what a 
wonderful idea! what a glorious plan! I am jea- 
lous of the invention; and would willingly give up 
the greatest strokes of my life, to be thought the 
author of such a happy scheme! Yes, Lamela,’ 
added he, ‘I see all the richness of thy design, 
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the execution of which ought to give thee no 
uneasiness. Thou hast occasion for two good 
actors to second thee, and they are already 
found. Thou, who hast the air of a devotee, 
wilt act the inquisitor very well; I will represent 
the secretary; and Signior Gil Blas, if he pleases, 
shall play the part of an alguazil. Thus,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘are the cues distributed: to-morrow 
we will act the piece, and I'll answer for its 
success, unless some of those unlucky acci- 
dents happen, which confound the best concert- 
ed designs. 

I conceived as yet but very confusedly the 
project which Don Raphael liked so much, but 
the whole was explained to me at supper, and 
the trick seemed ingenious. After having des- 
patched part of our venison, and made our lea- 
thern bottle undergo a copious evacuation, we 
stretched ourselves upon the grass, and were 
asleep in a short time. ‘Get ups get up:’ cried 
Signior Ambrose, at day-break; ‘people who 
have great enterprises to execute, ought not to 
be lazy.’ ‘ Deuce take you, Mr. Inquisitor!’ said 
Don Raphael, waking; ‘how alert you are! that 
bodes no good to Mr. Simon.’ ‘I grant it,’ re- 

lied Lamela; ‘and will moreover tell you, I 

eamed this night, that I plucked the hairs from 
his beard: is not that a villanous dream for him, 
Mr. Secretary” ‘These jokes were followed by 
a thousand more, which put us all in good hu- 
mour: we made a cheerful breakfast, and then 
prepared for acting our several parts. Ambrose 
put on the long gown and cloak, which gave him 
all the air of a commissary of the Holy Office: 
Don Raphael and I dressed ourselves likewise, 
so as to bear a pretty good resemblance to a se- 
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cretary and alguazil. We employed a good: deal 
of time in disguising ourselves; and it was 

two o’clock in the afternoon when we quitted 
the wood, and set out for Xelva. It is true, ine 
deed, we were in no hurry, as our comedy would 
not begin before the twilight; we therefore went 
at a very slow pace, and stopping at the city 
gate, waited there till night. 

As soon as it was dark, we left our horses in 
this place to the care of Don Alphonso, who was 
very glad that he had no other part to perform. 
Don Raphael, Ambrose, and I, went immediately 
into a publican’s in the neighbourhood; and Mr. 
Inquisitor going foremost, said to the landlord 
with great gravity, ‘Master, I want to talk with 
you in private.’ The landlord carried us into a 
parlour, where Lamela, finding him alone with 
us, said, ‘I am commissary of the Holy Office, 
come hither upon a very important affair.” Aft 
these words, the publican grew pale, and replied 
with a faltering voice, that he hoped he had 
given no cause of complaint to the Hely Inquisi- 
tion. ‘ Therefore,’ replied Ambrose, ‘it has no 
intention to give you any trouble: God forbid 
that, too prompt to punish, it should confound 
innocence with guilt! it is severe, but always 
just; in a word, one must deserve its chastise- 
ments before he feels them. It was not you 
who brought me to Xelva, but a certain mer- 
chant, calfed Samuel Simon, of whom we have 
received a very bad réport: it is said that he is 
still a Jew, and embraced Christianity through 
motives purely carnal. 1 order you, therefore, 
in the name of the Holy Office, to tell me what 
you know of that man. Beware of excusing him, 
on account of his being your neighbour, and 
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ps your friend; for I declare, if I perceive 
in your evidence the least reserve, you yourself 
are a lost man. Come, secretary,’ added he, 
tarning to Raphael, ‘do your duty.’ 
Mr. Secretary, who already had his paper and 
inkhorn in his hand, sat down at a table, and pre- 
with the most serious air in the world, to 
write the deposition of the landlord; who, on his 
part, protested that he would not betray the 
truth. ‘Well, then,’ said the commissaary-in- 
quisitor to him, ‘let us begin; answer only to my 
questions; I ask no more. Do you see Samuel 
Simon frequent the church? ‘It is what I have 
not observed,’ said the publican; ‘I don’t re- 
member to have seen him at church.’ ‘Good!’ 
cried the inquisitor. ‘ Write, that he is never 
seen at church.’ ‘I don’t say so, Mr. Commis- 
gary,’ replied the landlord; ‘I only say, that I 
never saw him there: he may be in the same 
church with me, though I don’t perceive him.’ 
‘ Friend,’ said Lamela, ‘you forget that you must 
not, in your examination, excuse Samuel Simon; 
I have told you the consequence of it. You must 
mention only those things that are against him, 
and not one word in his favour.’ ‘If that be the 
case, Signior Licentiate,’ resumed the landlord, 


” ¢you can’t reap much from my deposition; I am 
n 


not acquai with the merchant in question, 
therefore can say neither good nor ill of him; 
but if you want'to know how he lives in his own 
family, I will go and call Gaspard his prentice, 
whom you may interrogate; he comes here some- 
times to make merry with his friends; and such 
a tongue! he will discover the whole life and 
conversation of his master; and, I warrant it, find 
employment enough for your secretary.’ 
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¢] like your frankness,’ said Ambrose; ‘and 
you show your zeal for the Holy Office, by in- 
forming me of a man acquainted with the morals 
of Simon. I will report you to the Inquisition. 
Make haste, then,’ continued he, ‘and bring 
hither that same Gaspard whom you mention. 
But do things discreetly, that his master may 
have no suspicion of what passes.’ The publi- 
can acquitted himself of his commission with great 
secrecy and diligence, and brought along with 
him the merchant’s prentice, who was just such a 
very talkative young fellow as we wanted. ‘ Wel- 
come, child,’ said Lamela to him; ‘you see, in 
me, 4n inquisitor nominated by the Holy Office 
to take information against Samuel Simon, who 
is accused of Judaism. You live with him, and 
of consequence are witness to the greatest part 
of his behaviour. I believe it is unnecessary to 
advertise you of the obligation you are under to 
declare all that you know of him, when I order 
you to do so in the name of the Holy Inquisition.’ 
‘Signior Licentiate,’ replied the young man, ‘I 
am very ready to satisfy you on that head, with- 
out being commanded in the name of the Holy 
Office. If my master was to take me for his 
text, I am persuaded that he would not spare 
me; I will therefore deal as plainly with him, and 
tell you in the first place, that he is a close hunks, 
whose true sentiments it is impossible to dis- 
cover; one who affects all the exteriors of a holy 
man, but has not one scruple of virtue at bottom. 
He goes every evening to the house of a little 
Abigail.’ ‘I am glad to hear that,’ said Am- 
brose, interrupting him; ‘and I see by what 
you say, that he is a man of bad morals: but, 
answer precisely to the questions I am guing to 
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ask. I am particularly enjoined to learn what 
are his sentiments with respect to religion. Tell 
me, do you eat pork in your house? ‘I don’t 
think,’ replied Gaspard, ‘that we have ate of it 
twice durmg the whole year that I have lived 
with him.’ ‘Very well,’ resumed master-in- 
quisitor: ‘write, secretary, that pork is never 
eaten in the house of Samuel Simon. But, to 
make amends for that, you doubtless eat lamb 
sometimes)’ ‘Yes, sometimes,’ replied the 
prentice, ‘we have some; for example, last 
Easter.’ ‘A lucky epocha!’ cned the com- 
missary. ‘Write, secretary, that Simon keeps 
the passover. This goes on excellently well! 
and, methinks, we have received good intelli- 
nce. 

‘Besides, you must tell me, friend,’ added La- 
mela, ‘if you have never seen your master caress 
Ettle children” ‘A thousand times,’ replied 
Gaspard; ‘when he sees little boys pass by his 
shop, if they are at all handsome he stops and 
fondles them.’ ‘Write, Mr. Secretary,’ said the 
inquisitor, interrupting him, ‘that Samuel Simon 
is violently suspected of decoying Christian chil- 
dren into his house, in order to cut their throats, 
A fine proselyte, indeed! Oh, ho! Mr. Simon, 
you shall have to do with the Holy Offiée, take 
my word for it! you must not imagine that you 
will be allowed to make your barbarous sacrifices 
with impunity. Courage! zealous Gaspard,’ said 
he to the prentice; ‘declare all that you know 
of the matter; and give us to understand, that 
this false Catholic is more attached than ever to 
the Jewish customs and ceremonies. Does not 
he spend one day of the week in total inaction” 
‘No,’ answered Gaspard, ‘I have not observed 
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that; I orily perceive that on some days he shuts 


himself up in his closet, where he remains a long 


time.’ ‘Ah, ha!’ cried the commissary? ‘he 
keeps the sabbath, as sure as I am an inquisitor. 
Mark, secretary, mark that he religiously ob- 
serves the fast of the sabbath. Ah! the abomina- 
ble wretch! I have only one thing more to ask. 
Does not he speak also of Jerusalem? ‘Very 
often,’ replied the young man; ‘he relates to us 
the history of the Jews, and m what manner the 
temple of Jerusalem was destroyed.’ ‘Right!’ 


_ said Ambrose. ‘Mr. Secretary, Iet not this 


piece of intelli € escape you: write, in large 
characters, that Samuel Gimon breathes nothing 
but the restoration of the temple; and that he 
meditates night and day the re-establishment of 
his nation. I do not want to know any more; 
therefore it is needless to ask any other ques- 
tions: what the trusty Gaspard has deposed, 
is enough to bring a whole synagogue to the 
e.” 

Mr. Commissary of the Holy Office having in- 
terrogated the prentice in this manner, told him 
he might retire; but ordered him, in the name 
of the Holy Inquisition, to conceal from his mas- 
ter every tittle of what had past. Gaspard hav- 
ing proMised to obev, took his leave; and we did 
not tarry long after he went out, but leaving the 
public house as gravely as we had entered, went 
and knocked at the door of Samuel Simon, who 
opened it with his own hand; and if he was 
astonished to see three such figures as we, he 
was much more so, when Lamela, being spokes- 
man, said to him with an imperious tone, ‘ Mr. 
Samuel, I command you, in the name of the 


' Holy Inquisition, of which I have the honour to 
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be commissary, to deliver into my hand, this in- 
stant, the key of your closet. I want to see if I 
catinot find something to justify the informations 


‘which have been presented to us against you.’ 


The merchant, confounded at these words, 


‘ peeled two steps backward, as if he had received 


a blow on the stomach. Far from suspecting us 
of any trick, he believed implicitly that some 
secret enemy wanted to subject him to the sus- 
picion of the Holy Office; perhaps, too, knowing 

imself to be no good Catholic, he had cause to 
be afraid of an mformation. Be that as it will, 2 
never saw a ‘Man more disconcerted: he obeyed 
without resistance, and opened his closet, with 
all the respect a man could show, who is in terror 
of the Inquisition. ‘At least,’ said Ambrose, 
while he went in, ‘you receive the orders of the 
Holy Office without contumacy. But,’ added 
he, ‘retire into another room, and leave me at 
liberty to perform my function.’ Samuel was as 
obedient to this order as to the first: he remained 
in his shop, while we three entered his dloset, 
and began to search for his cash, which we easily 
found; for it was in an open coffer, and in much 
greater quantity than we could carry off, con. 
sisting of a great'number of bags piled upon one 
another; but the whole in silver. We should 
have liked gold better; but things being as they 
were, we were fain to aecommodate ourselves to 
necessity, and fill our pockets with ducats. We 
stuffed our breeches with them, and crammed 
them into every other part which we judged 
proper to conceal them. In short, we were 

eavy laden, though our cargo did net appear; 
and this was owing to the address of Ambrose 
and Don Raphael; who, by their behaviour on 
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this occasion, let me see that there is nothing 
like one’s being master of his trade. 

After having done our business successfully, 
we ne out of the closet; and, fora reason that 
the reader will easily guess, Mr. Inquisitor took 
out his padlock, and fixed it to the door with his 
own hand; then applying the seal, said to Simon, 
‘Mr. Samuel, I forbid you in the name of the 
Holy Inquisition, to touch this padlock, as well 
as the seal, which you are bound to resp 
since it is the true seal of the Holy Office. I 
will return at the same hour to-morrow, in order 
to take it off, and bring further orders for you.’ 
So saying, he made him open the street-door, 
through which we joyfully passed, one after 
another. When we had gone about fifty 
we began to walk with such speed and nimble- 
ness, that we scarce touched the ground, not- 
withstanding the burdens which we carried. 
We soon got out of town; and remounting our 
horses, pushed toward Segorba, giving thanks to 
the god Mercury for such a happy event. 


-6Se- 
CHAPTER IL 


The resolution which Don Alphonso and Gil Blas 
formed after this adventure. 


Ws travelled all night according to our lauda- 
ble custom, and found ourselves, at break of day, 
near a little village two leagues from Segorba. 
As we were all fatigued, we willingly quitted 
the highway, to get among some willows, which 
we perceived at the bottom ofa little hill, ten or 
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twelve handred paces from the village, in which 
we did not think proper to stop. We found 
that the willows yielded an agreeable shade, being 
watered by a small rivulet; and the place suiting 
our taste, we resolved to spend the day in it. 
Alighting, therefore, we unbridled our horses to 
let them feed, and lay down upon the grass, 
where we took a little repose. We then emp- 
tied our knapsack and leathern bottle, and hav- 
ing made a plentiful breakfast, counted all the 
money which we had taken from Samuel Simon, 
and which amounted to three thousand ducats; so 
that, with this sum, and what we had before, we 
might have boasted of having a pretty good 
etock. 
As it was necessary for some of us to go and 
buy provision, Ambrose and Don Raphael having 
quitted their dress of inquisitor and secretary, 
aid that they would take that charge upon them- 
, selves; that the adventure at Xelva had only 
whetted their appetite; that they longed to be at 
Segorba, to see if some occasion would not offer 
of striking a new stroke. ‘ You have nothing to 
do,’ added the son of Lucinda, ‘but wait for us 
under these willows; we will not tarry, but rejoin 
you in avery short time.’—‘Signior Don Ra 
phael,’ cried I, laughing, “bid us rather wait for 
you till doomsday; if you leave us now, I believe 
we need not expect to see you sooner.” * We 
are affronted by your suspicion,’ replied Signior 
Ambrose; ‘ but we deserve it at your hands; your 
distrust is excusable, after what we did at Valla- 
dolid; and we cannot blame you for thinking that 
we will make no more scruple of forsaking you, 
than of abandoning our comrades in that city: 
but, however, you are mistaken. The confed. 
Vou. H. P 
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erates from. whose company. we withdrew, were 
ersons of very bad character, and their society 
egan to grow insupportable. We must do jus 
tice to people of our profession, by affirming 
that there are no associates in civil life less divid- 
ed by interest than they; but when there is not 
a conformity of inclination among them, their 
understanding may be broke, as well as 
that of the rest of mankind. Wherefore, Signior 
Gil Blas,’ added Lamela, ‘we beg that you and 
Don Alphonso will have a little more confidence 
in ua; and let not the desire of Don Raphael and 
me to go to Segorba, give you the least uneasi- 
ness. 


‘It is an easy matter,’ said the son of Lucinda, 
to rid them ef all cause of anxiety: let them re 
main masters of the cash, and then they will 
have, in their own hands, good security for our 
return. You see, Signior Gil -Blas,’ added he, 
‘that we come to the point at once. You shall 
have pledges in your hands, and I can assure you 
that Ambrose and I will set out without the least 
apprehension of your giving us the alip. After 
such a certain mark of our fidelity, won’t you 
trust entirely to our promise?’ ‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ 
eaid I; ‘and you may now do what you please.’ 
The departed immediately with the leathers 
bottle and knapsack, leaving me under the wil- 
lows with Don Alphonso; who, after they were 
gone, said to me, ‘ Signior Gil Blas, I must dis- 
close my sentiments to you. I upbraid myself 
with having had the complaisance to come so far 
with two sharpers: you cannot imagine how 
often I have repented of this my conduct. Yes- 
terday, while I took care of the horses, | made 
a thousand mortifying reflections: I consklesed 
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that it ill became a young man, who has princi “ 
ples of honour, to live with such wicked wretch. 
es as Don Raphael and Lamela: that if, unluck- 
iy, one day, which may not be far off, a trick 
should miscarry, by which we shall fall into the 
hands of justice, I shall be shamefully punished 
with them asa thief, and undergo the most in- 
famous chastisement. These i 8 incessan 
occur to my fancy; and I own! have resolv: 
that I may no longer be an accomplice of their 
misdemeanoyrs, to separate from them for ever. 
I don’t believe,’ continued he, ‘that you will 
disapprove of my design.’ ‘No, Vl assure you,’ 
answered I; ‘though you have seen me act the 
part of an alguazil, in the comedy of Samuel Si- 
mon, don’t imagine that these sort of pieces are 
to my taste. I take heaven to witness, that 
while I played such a fine part, I said within 
myself, “In faith; Mr. Gil Blas, if justice should 
come now and seize you by the collar, you 
would richly deserve the salary which she would 
bestow!” 1 feel myself, therefore, no more dis- 

osed than you, Signior Don Alphonso, to remain 
onger in such good company; and if you will 
give me leave, I will accompany you. When 
the gentlemen return, we will demand our share 
of the finances, and to-morrow morning, or this 
very right, bid them an eternal adieu.’ 

The beautiful Seraphina’s lover approved of 
my proposal: ‘Let us,’ said he, ‘get into Valen- 
cia, and embark for Italy, where we may engage 
in the Venetian service. Is it not better to 
arms, than to lead this pase guilty life? We shail 
even be in a condition to make a pretty good 
figure with the money which we have: not that I 
can use such ill-gotten wealth without remorse; 
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but, besides that I am compelled by necessity, # 
ever I make the least fortune in war, I swear that 
I will indemnify Samuel Simon.’ I assured Doa 
Alphonso that J entertained the same sentiments; 
and, in short, we resolved to leave our comrades 
next morning before day. We had not the least 
temptation to profit by their absence, that is, to 
decamp immediately with the cash: the confi- 
dence they had shown, in leaving us masters of 
the money, did not permit us to harbour such a 
thought. 

Ambrose and Don Raphael returned from Se- 
gorba in the evening; and the first thing they told 
us was, that their journey had been prosperous 
that they had laid the foundation of a 
which in all likelihood would be more advanta- 
geous than the last. Accordingly, the son of Lu- 
cinda was going to inform us of the particulars, 
when Don Alphonso declared his resolution to 
leave them; and let them know that I had the 
same intention. They used all their endeavours, 
in vain, to engage us to accompany them in their 
expedition; for we took leave of them next day, 
after having made an equal partition of the mo 


ney, and proceeded on our way to Valencia. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


After what disagreeable incident Don Alphonse 
found his wishes fulfilled; and by what adventure 
Gil Blas, ofa sudden, found himeclf in a happy 

of fi, 

‘We pushed forward cheerfully, as far as Bunol; 
where, unfortunately being obliged to halt, Don 
Alphonso fell sick of a high fever, with violent 

s, which made me afraid of his life. 

Ducky there was ne physician in the place, and 

I was quit for-my fear: he was out of danger at 

the end of three days, and my care helped to 

re-establish his health. He showed himself very 
sensible of what 1 had done for him; and as we 

. felt a reciprocal kindness for one another, we 

swore an eternal friendship. 

We betook ourselves again to the road, still 
resolved, when we should arrive at Valencia, to 
take the first opportunity of a passage into Italy: 
but heaven disposed of us otherwise. Seeing a 
number of peasants of both sexes, dancing in a 
circle, and making merry, before the gate of a 
fine castle, we approached to behold their mirth; 
and Don Alphonso expected nothing, less than 
the surprise with which he was seized all of a 
sudden. He perceived the Baron de Steinbach; 
who no sooner knew him again, than he ran to 
him with open arms, saying, in a transport of 
joy, ‘Ab, Don Alphonso! is it yqu? what an 
agreeable rencounter is this! While inquiry is 
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made after you all over the kingdom, chance 


presents you to my view.’ 

My companion, alighting immediately, ran and 
embraced the baron, whose joy seemed immode- 
rate. ‘Come, my son,’ said the good old man 
to him; ‘you will now know who you are, and 
énjoy the most perfect happiness.’ So saying, 
he carried him into the castle, which I likewise 
entered along with them; for while they em- 
braced one another, I had alighted, tied 
our horses toa tree. The master of the castle 
was the first person whom we met. He wasa 
man about fifty years of age, and of a very en 
gaging aspect: ‘ Signior,’ said the Baron de Stein- 

ach, presenting Don Alphonso to him, ‘ behold 
your son!’ At these words Don Cesar de Leyva 
(so was the master of the castle called) threw 
his arms about Don Alphonso’s neck, and wee 
ing with joy, ‘My dear son,’ said he, ‘you see in 
me the author of your being; if I have let you 
remain so long in ignorance of your birth, be- 
lieve me, I did in that a cruel violence to myself 
I have a thousand times sighed with sorrow; but 
I could not do otherwise. I married your mother 
through inclination, though she was of a birth 
inferior to mine, and lived under the authority 
of a harsh father, who reduced me to the neces- 
sity of keeping secret a marriage contracted 
without his consent. The Baron de SteinVach 
alone was in my confidence, and it was in con- 
cert with me that he brought you up. In short, 
my father is no more, and I am now at liberty to 
declare you my sole heir. This is not all,’ added 
he; ‘you shall be married to a young lady, whose 
nobility equals mine.’ ‘Signior,’ cried Don Al- 
phonso, interrupting him, ‘do not make me pay 
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too dear for the happiness which you bestow. 
Cannot I know that I have the honour of being 
your son, without learning at the same time that 
you want to make meunhappy? Ah, sir! be not 
more cruel than your own father; who, though 
he did not approve of your passion, was not-s0 
severe as to force you to marry.’ ‘Son,’ replied 
Don Czsar, ‘I don’t intend to tyrannize over 
your affections; but be so complaisant as to see 
the lady whom I destine for your bed: this is all 
I exact of your obedience. Though she is a 
charming creature, and a very advantageous 
match for you, I promise not to constrain you to 
make her your wife. She is now in the castles 
follow me, and you will own that there never 
was amore amiable object.” So saying, he con- 
ducted Don Alphonso into an apartment, whither 
I attended them, with the Baron de Steinbach. 
There was the Count de Polan, with his two 
Banghters, Seraphina and Julia, and Don Ferdi- 
nand, his son-in-law, who was nephew to Don 
Cesar; there were other ladies and gentlemen 
present also. Don Ferdinand, as was already 
observed, had carried off Julia; and it was on the 
occasion of the marriage of these two lovers that 
the peasants of the neighbourhood were assem- 
bled to make merry. As soon as Don Alphenso 
appeared, and his father had presented him to 
the company, the Count de Polan got up, and 
~unning to embrace him, said, ‘Welcome, my 
deliverer!' Don Alphonso,’ added he, ‘ observe 
the power that virtue has on generous minds; if 
you killed my son, you have also saved my life. 
sacrifice my resentment to you, and give ye 
that Seraphina whose honour you havé preservew. 
In this manner I acquit myself of my obligation, 
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The son of Don Caesar did not fail to testify to 
the Count de Polan how much he was affected 
with his generosity; and I do not know whether 
he felt more joy in discovering his birth, or in 
learning that he was to be Seraphina’s husband. 
In effect, that marriage was celebrated in a few 
days after, to the infinite satisfaction of the parties 
concerned. 

As I was also one of the count’s deliverega, that 
nobleman, who knew me again, sssured me, he 
would take upon himself the care of making my 
fortune; but I thanked him for his generosity, 
and would not leave Don Alphonso, who maa 
me steward of his house, and honoured me with 
his confidence. Scarce was he married, when 
the trick which bad been played upon Samuel 
Simon lying on his conscience, he sent me to 
that merchant, with: all the money whieh had 
been stolen from him. I went ingly to 
make restitution; and began the business of a. 
steward by doing that which eught to be the 

it. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS 


OF SANTILLANE. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 
The amours of Gil Blas and Dame Lorenga Sephera. 


I went accordingly to Xelva, to make restitu- 
tion of the three thousand ducats which we had 
stole from Samuel Simon; and will freely own, I 
was tempted on the road to convert the mone 
to my own use, in order to begin my steward- 
sh’p under happy auspices. This I might have 
done with impunity; for, had I travelled five or 
six days, and then returned, as if I had acquit- 
ted myself of my commission, Don Alphonso and 
his father would never have suspected my fideli- 
ty. I did not yield, however, to the temptation, 
but surmounted it, like a lad of honour; a victo- 
ry not a little commendable in a young fellow 
who had associated with great cheats. There are 
a great many who, though acquainted with honest 
people only, are not so scrupulous; those especi- 
ally who are intrusted with sums which they may 
keep without interesting their reputation. 
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Having made restitution to the merchant, who 
expected nothing less, I returned to the castle 
of Leyva, which the Count de Polan having teft, 
had set out again for Toledo, with Julia and Don 
Ferdinand. I found my new master more capti- 
vated than ever with Seraphina; his Serphina 
enchanted by him; and Don Ceasar charmed with 
the possession of them both. I endeavoured tu 
gain the friendship of that tender father, and suc- 
ceeded: | became steward of the family, regulat- 
ed every thing in it, received money from the 
farmers, disbursed for the expense of house- 
keeping, and had a despotic power over all the 
servants, But, contrary to the usual practice of 
stewards, I did not abuse my power. I did not 
turn away those domestics who displeased me, 
nor expected that the rest should be entirely de- 
voted to my will: if they addressed themselves 
directly to Don Cesar or his son, when they want- 
ed any favour, far from thwarting their interest, I 
always spoke in their behalf; besides, the marks 
of affection which I every moment received from 
my masters, inspired me with zeal for their ser- 
vice; and I had nothirg but their interest in view. 
There was no legerdemain in my administration; 
and I was such a steware as is not every day to be 
met with. While I enjoyed the happiness of m 
condition, Love, as if he had been jealous oF 
what fortune had done for me, had a mind that [ 
should owe some favours to him also; and pro- 
duced in the heart of Dame Lorenga Sephora, 
chicf waiting woman to Seraphina, a violent in- 
clination for master steward. My conquest (te 
relate things like a faithful historian) glanced up- 
on her fiftieth year; but a lively look, an 
able coi ntenarce and two fine eyes, which she 
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knew how to use to the best advantage, might be 
said to make her still pass for the object of an in 
trigue: I could have wished only for a few roses 
in her complexion, for she was extremely pale; a 
circumstance which I did not fail to attribute to 
the austerity of celibacy. 

The lady pfactised on me a long time by look 
m which her passion was painted; but instead o 
answering her glances, I at first seemed not to 
perceive her design; by which behaviour I ap- 
peared to her as a novice in gallantry, a discovery 
that she did not dislike. Imagining, therefore, that 
she ought no longer to confine herself to the lan- 
guage of the eyes, with a young man whom she 

elieved less knowing than he was, during the 
very first conversation we had together, she de- 
clared her sentiments in form, that I might not be 
ignorant of them for the future, This she per- 
ormed like one who had been at school. She 
feigned to be disconcerted while she spoke to me, 
and, after having freely expressed all that she had 
to say, hid her face, to make me believe sh was 
ashamed of Ictting me see her weakness, There 
was no resisting; and, though I was determined 
more by Vanity than inclination, I showed myself 
very sensible of her affection: I even affected to 
be urgent; and acted the passionate lover so well, 
that I attracted her reproaches. Lorenga reproved 
me, but with so much gentleness, that while she 
recommended moderation to me, she seemed not 
at all sorry at my want of it. I should have pushed 
things still further, if the beloved object had not 
been afraid of giving me a bad opinion of her 
virtue, by granting me a victory too cheap. We 
therefore parted till another occasion: Sephora, 
persuaded that her false resistance made me laok 
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upon her as a vestal; and I elevated with the 
sweet hope of bringing the adventure soon to a 
conclusion. 

My affairs were in this situation, when one of 
Don Cezsar’s lackies told me a piece of news 
which moderated my joy. This young fellow was 
one of those curious domestics who make it their 
business to discover what passes in the family. As 
ne was very assiduous in paying his court to me, 
and regaled me every day with something new, he 
came one morning and told me, that he had made 
a pleasant discovery, which he weuld communicate 
to me on condition that I should keep it a secret; 
because it regarded Dame Lorenga Sephora, 
whose resentment (he said) he was afraid of in- 
curring. 1 was too eager to hear what he had to 
say, not to promise secrecy; but without seeming 
" to be the least concerned, I asked him, with all the 
indifference I could affect, what the discovery was 
with which he intended to entertain me. ‘ Loren- 

a,’ said he, ‘every evening privately admits into 
her apartment the surgeon of the village, a very 
stout young fellow; and the rogue always remains 
with her a considerable time. I am willing to be- 
lieve,’ added he, with a satirical smile, ‘ that this 
behaviour may be very innocent; but you must al- 
low, that a young man who slips so mysteriously 
into a maid’s chamber, gives a handle to scandal 
to be very free with her character.’ 

Although this report gave me asmuch pain as if 
T had been actually in love, I took care to conceal 
my vexation; I even constrained myself so much 
as to Jaugh at the news that pierced me to the very 
soul. But I mdemnified myself for that constraint 
as soon as I saw myself alone. I cursed, I swore, 
and mused upon the resolution I should take. 
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\ Sometimes, despising Lorenga, I proposed to 
abandon her, without even deigning to come to 
an explanation with the coquette; and sometimes, 
imagining that | was bound in honour to banish 
the surgeon from the house, I formed the design 
of challenging him to single combat: this last re- 
solution prevailed. 1 lay in ambush towards the 
evening; and, sure enough, perceived my man 
enter with a mysterious air into the apartment. of 
my duenna. This was necessary to support my 

fury. I went out of the castic, and posted myself 

on the road by which my gallant must return: here 

I waited for him without flinching, and every mo- 

ment the desire of fighting him increased. At 

length my enemy appeared, and I went forward 

some yards like a Drawcansir; but I do not know 

how the devil it happened, I found myself all of a 
sudden seized, like one of Homer’s heroes, with an . 

emotion of fear that arrested my steps; and [ 

stood as much confounded as Paris, when he pre- 

sented himself to fight Menelaus. I began to con- 

. sider my man, who seemed strong and vigorous; 

and his sword appeared to be of an excessive 

Jength. All this had its effect upon me; neverthe- 

less, out of a point of honour, or otherwise, though 

I saw the danger with magnifying eyes; and, in 

spite of nature, which made obstinate efforts to 

make me desist, I had the boldness to advance to 

wards the surgeon, and unsheath my rapier. 

Surprised at my action, he cried, ‘ What is the 

matter, Mr. Gil Blas? what is the matter, Mr. Gil 

Blas’ what is the meaning of these demonstra- 

tions? You are pleased to be merry, I suppose” 

—‘No, Mr. Barber,’ I replied, ‘you are mistaken; 


Jam in a very serious humour, and want to know, 
whether or not vou areas brave as gallant. You 
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must not expect that I sail let you possess sh tramp 
quillity the favours of the lady whom yau visit at 
the castle.’ ‘By St. Come!’* said the s 
bursting into a loud laugh, ‘ here is a pleasant ad 
venture. Egad! appearances are very deceitful.’ 
From these words, imagining that he was as little 
inclined to fight as J, I became more insolent, and 
eaid, ‘ Friend, that wont pass; don’t think that I 
will be satisfied with a simple denial.’ ‘I see, 
then,’ answered he, ‘ that I shall be obliged to 
apeak, in order to prevent the mischief which 
might happen to you or me; and J must reveal a 
secret, although people of our profession cannot 
be too discreet, jf dame Lorenga admits me by 
stealth into her apartment, it is with a view of 
concealing her distemper from the servants: she 
has an inveterate cancer in her back, which I 
dress every evening. This is the cause of the vi- 
sits which alarm you; so that you may henceforth 
keep your heart at ease. ‘ Though,’ added he, ‘if 
you are not satisfied with this declaration, but ab- 
solutely bent upon coming to points, speak the 
word; Jam your man.’ So saying, he drew his 
long rapier, which made me shiver; and put him- 
self? upon his guard. ‘Enough,’ said I to him, 
sheathing my sword; ‘I am not a brute, to refuse 
to hear reason: after what you have told me, you 
are no longer my enemy; let us embrace.’ 

At this discourse, which showed him that I was 
not such a devil as I at first appeared to be, he 
laughed, put up his rapier, gave me his hand; and, 
in short, we parted the best friends in the world, 

From that moment, Sephora presented nothi 
but disagreeable ideas to my imagination: I avoi 

* St. Come was a pbjsvician and martyr; therefore propaly 
invoked by the surguusn 
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ed every opportunity she gave me of conversin 
with her in private; and that with such care and 
affectation that she perceived my disgust. Asto- 
nished at such a change, she resolved to know the 
cause; and at length, finding an occasion to speak 
with me apart, ‘ Mr. Stewart,’ said she, ‘ pray 
tell me why you Avoid the sight of me? It is true, 
I made some advances, but you made suitable re- 
tarns. Recollect, if you please, the private con- 
versation we had together: you was then all fire, 
but now you are all ice. What is the meaning of all 
this? This was a very delicate question for a plain 
man: consequently it embarrassed me not a little. 
I do not remember the answer which I made; but 
it displeased very much, and that was enough. Se- 
hora, though, by her sweet, modest air, one would 
ave taken Fer for a lamb, was a very tigress when 
her wrath prevailed. ‘1 thought,’ said she, dart- 
ing at me a look full of spite and rage, ‘ that I did 
a great deal of honour to a little fellow like you, 
in discovering to him those sentiments which no- 
ble cavaliers would have gloried in exciting: but I 
am justly punished for having unworthily abased 
them to a wretched adventurer.’ Had she stopped 
here, I should have thought myself cheaply quit. 
Her tongue, obedient to her , honoured me 
with a hundred epithets, every one more bitter 
than another. I ought to have heard them in cool” 
blood; and reflected, that in disdaining the tri- 
umph of her virtue, which I had attempted, I 
committed a crime that no woman can forgive. 
But I was too passionate to bear reproaches, at 
which a sensible man, in my place, would have 
laughed and my patience forsaking me, ‘Madam,’ 
aid I, ‘we ought not to despise any body : if those 
noble cavaliers, of whom you speak, hed scen 
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your back, I am sure their curiosity would have 
proceeded no further.’ I had no sooner uttered 
this repartee, than the furious duenna gave me 
the rudest box on the ear that ever an affronted 
woman bestowed. I did not wait for a second, 
but, by a speedy flight, avoided a shower of blows 
that would certainly have fallen upon my carcass, 

I thanked heaven, when I found myself extri- 
cated out of this troublesome affair; and imagmed 
I had nothing more to fear, since the lady had re- 
venged herself: I thought that, for her own ho- 
nour, she would never mention the adventure: 
and, indeed, fifteen days elapsed, before I heard 
any thing of the matter. I myself began to forget 
it, when I understood that Sephora was ill. I was 
humane enough to be afflicted at the news: I 
pitied the lady; and believing, that not being able 
to overcome a passion se ill-requited, she had 
fallen a victim to her unhappy love, 1 reflected 
with sorrow that I was the cause of her indisposi- 
tion, and at least lamented the duenna, if | could 
not love her. How much was I mistaken in my 
opinion! Her tenderness changed into hate; and, 
at that time, her whole study was to do me mis- 
chief. 

One morning, being alone with Don Alphonso, 
and observing that young gentleman pensive and 
sad, I begged, in a respectful manner, to know 
the cause. ‘I am chagrined,' said he, ‘to find Se- 
raphina weak, ungrateful, and unjust. You are 
astonished at this information,’ added he, perceitv- 
ing that I listened with surprise; ‘and yet nothing 
is more true. I don’t know what cause you may 
have given Dame Lorenga to hate you; but you 
are assuredly become so odious to her, that if you 
don’t leave the castle with the utmost despatch, 
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her death, she says, will be inevitable. You ought 
not to doubt, that Seraphina, who has a regard for 
you, at first revolted against a hate which she 
could not gratify without injustice and ingratitude. 
But, in short, she is a woman: she has a tender 
affection for Sephora, who brought her up; and 
that governante is a sort of mother to her, whose 
death she would reproach herself with, if she was 
not weak enough to satisfy this her desire: as for 
my part, notwithstanding the love that attaches 
me to Seraphina, I shall never have the base com- 

laisance to adhere to her sentiments on this sub- 
ject. Perish all the duennas in Spain, before I 
consent to the removal of a young man whom I 
consider more as a brother than a domestic!” 
Alphonso having spoke thus, I said to him, 
*Signior, I am born to be the sport of Fortune! 
I thought she would have ceased to persecute me 
In your house, where every thing flattered me 
with quiet and happy days; but how agreeable 
voever my situation may be, | find I must give it 
Ip.’ ‘Not at all!’ cried the generous son of Don 
Cesar; ‘leave me to make Seraphina hear reason: 
t shall never be said, that youdiave been sacri- 
ced to the caprice of a duenna, to whom too 
much deference has been paid in other respects.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘you will only provoke Seraphi- 
ha, in resisting her will. I had much rather re- 
tire, than, by a longer stay in this place, run the 
tisk of breeding any division between such a 
happy pair: that would be a misfortune for which 
I howl never be consoled.’ 
Don Alphonso forbade me to take any such 
resolution: and I saw him so fixed in the desigu 
of supporting me, that Lorenca would undoubt- 
edly have met with a rebuff if I had been minded 
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to oppose her. At certain times, being piqued 
against the ducnna, I was tempted to expose her; 
but when I came to consider, that in revealing 
her shame, I should stab the heart of a poor 
creature whose indisposition I was the occasion 
of; and that two incurable distempers visibly con- 
ducted her to the grave, my resentment was 
changed into compassion; and I concluded, that 
eince I was such a dangerous mortal, [ ought in 
conscience to re-establish, by my retreat, the tran- 
quillity of the castle. This resolution I executed 
the very next morning before day, without bidding 
adieu to my two masters; lest, through friendship 
for me, they should oppose my departure. I con- 
tented myself with leaving in my chamber a writ- 
ing, wherein was ‘contained an exact account of 
my administration. 


-60e- 


CHAPTER II. 


The fate of Gil Blas, after he quitted the Castle of 
Leyoa, and the happy consequences that attended 
the bad success of his amours. 


I was mounted on a good horse of my own, 
with two hundred pistoles in my portmanteau, the 
best part of which | had got by the banditti whom 
we slew, and the share of the three thousand du- 
eats which had been stolen from Samuel Simon; for 

- Don Alphonso, without making me restore what 
I had fingered, had made restitution of the whole 
sum out of his own pocket. Wherefore, consi- 
dering my effects as wealth become lawful, I en- 
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pre it without scruple. I was in possession of a 


therefore, which did not allow me to be much 
eoncerned for the future, over and above the con- 
fidence which one of my age always has in his own 
merit: besides, Toledo presented an agreeable 
asylum; for I did not at all doubt that the Count 
de Polan would be pleased with an opportunity 
of obliging one of his deliverers with a kind re- 
ception, and an apartment in his house. But this 
nobleman I looked upon as my last resource; and 
resolved, before I should apply to him, to spend 
part of my money in travelling through the king- 
dom of Murcia and Grenada, which I longed par- 
ticularly to see. With this design I set out for Al- 
mansa, whence continuing my journey, ! went from 
city to city, as far as Grenada,* without meeting 
with any bad accident. Fortune, satisfied with hav- 
ing played me so many tricks, seemed willing at 
length to leave me in quiet: but for all that, she 
was then hatching a great many more, as will be 
seen in the sequel. One of the first persons I met 
in the streets of Grenada, was Signior Don Fer- 
nando de Leyva, who was, as well as Don Al- 
phonso, son-in-law to the Count de Polan. We 
were equally surprised at seeing one another in 
that place. ‘Gil Blas!’ cried he, ‘how came you 
to be in this city? What business brings you 
hither?’ ‘ Signior,’ said 1, ‘if you are astonished to 
see me in this country, you will be much more so 
when you hear the cause of my quitting the service 
of signior Don Czsar and his son.’ Then I recount 
that had passed between Sephora and me, 
without the least disguise. He laughed heartily 
at the adventure; then growing serious again, 

* Grenada, the capital of the kingdom that bears the sass 
anew. 
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‘.Friend,’ said he, ‘I offer you my mediation ig 
this affair, and will write to my sister-in-law.’—» 
‘By no means, signior,’ said I, interrupting him; 
‘pray don’t write; for I did not leave the castle 
of Leyva with any intention to return. Make, if 
you please, another use of the regard you have 
for me; and if any one of your friends has occe- 
sion for a secretary or steward, I beg you will 
speak to him in my favour. I dare assure you, tha§ 
you shall have no cause to repent of your recom- 
mendation.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ he replied; ‘E 
will do what you desire: I am come to Grenada ta 
visit an old aunt who is sick, and I will stay here 
three weeks longer; at the end of which [ shal} 
set out on my return to my castle at Lorqui, where 
I have left Julia. I lodge here,’ added he, shows 
ing me a house about a hundred yards from use 
‘come and call for me some hours hence; by which 
time, perhaps, I shall have discovered some suit- 
able post for you.’ 

And, indeed, at our very next meeting, he said, 
‘The Archbishop of Grenada, my kinsman and 
friend, wants a young man of letters, possessed 
of a good hand, to make fair copies of his writ- 
ings: for he is a great author, has composed a vast . 
number of homilies, and studies more every day, 
which he pronounces with applause. As 1 believe 
you are such a one as he wants, I proposed you 
to him, and he has promised to take you into his 
service. Go and present yourself to him, in my 
name; and you may judge, by the reception 
which you shall receive, whether or not E have 
spoke in your behalf.’ 

This wag such a place ag [ desired; wherefore, 
having dressed to the best advantage, in order ta 
appear before that prelate, I repaired one mora 
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to the archbishop’s palacc. Here, was Ite 
imitate the authors of romance, I should give a 
pompous description of this episcopal palace of 
Grenada: 1 would enlarge upon the structure of 
the building, extol the richness of the furniture, 
describe the statues and pictures, and not spare 
the readers the least tittle of the stories they re» 
presented: hut I shall content myself with ub- 
serving, tuat it equalled the royal palace in mag- 
nificence. 

I found in the apartments a crowd of ecclesias- 
tics, and gentlemen of the sword, the greatest 
part whereof were the officers of his grace; his 
almoners, his gentlemen, his ushers, and his va- 
lets de chambre. The laity were, almost all, so 
superbly dressed, that one would have taken them 
for noblemen rather than domestics, by their 
haughty looks, and affectation of being men of 
consequence. While I beheld them, I could not 
help laughing and ridiculing them within myeelf. 
{ Egad!’ said I, ‘these people are very happy in 
bearing the yoke of servitude, without feeling it; 
for, in short, if they felt it, 1 imagine that their 
behaviour would be less assuming.’ Addressing 
myself toa grave jolly personage that stood at the 
door of the archbishop’s closet, in order to open 
and shut it when there was occasion, I asked ci- 
villy if I could not speak with his grace. ‘ Wait,’ 
said he dryly, ‘till his grace cqmes out to go to 
mass, and he will give you a moment’s audience 
in passing.’ I armed myself with patience, and 
endeavoured to enter into conversation with some 
of the officers; but they began to examine me 
frem head to foot, without deigning to speak one 
syllable; and then looked at one another, smiling 
with disdain, at the liberty which I had taken te 
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mingle iv. their discourge. I was, I own, quite dis- 
concerted at seeing myself treated in this manner 
by valets; and had scarce recollected myself from 
the confusion in which I was, when the closet- 
door opened, and the archbishop appeared. 
Immediately a profound silence prevailed among 
his officers; who, all of a sudden, laid aside their 
insolent carriage, and assumed a respectful look 
m presence of their master. This prelate was in 
his sixty and ninth year, pretty much of the make 
of my uncle Canon Gil Perez; that is, plump and 
short: he was very much bandy-legged into the 
bargain, and so bald, that he had only a small tuft 
of hair remaining on the back part of his head; 
for which reason, he was obliged to cover his head 
in a fine woollen cap with long ears. In spite of 
all that, I observed in him the air of a man Sf qua- 
lity; doubtless, because I knew him to be one. 
We common people look upon all your great no-' 
blemen with a prepossession that often gives them 
the air of greatness which nature has refused. 
The archbishop immediately advancing towards 
me, asked me what I wanted, with a voice full of 
sweetness; and I told him that I was the young 
man of whom Don Fernando de Levvs had spoke 
to him. He gave me no time to proceed; but cried, 
*O! you are the person, then, of whom he spoke 
so handsomely. I retain you in my service; you 
are a valuable acquisition. You may stay where 
you are.” So saying, he wért out, supported by 
two ushers; after having heard some clergymen, 
who had something to communicate. Scarce was 
he out of the room, when the same officers who 
disdained my conversation courted it. They sur- 
rounded me, and with the utmost complaisance 
expressed their jov at seeing me become a com- 
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mensal officer of the palace. Having heard what 
their master said to me, they had a longing desire 
to know on what footing I was retained; but I 
was so malicious as to balk their curiosity, in re- 
venge for their contempt. 

is grace, returning ig a little time, made me 


. follow him into his closet, that he might talk with 


me in private. I concluded that his design in so 
duing was to try my understanding; and accord- 
ingly kept myself on my guard, and was resolved 
to weigh every word before I should speak it. 
He first of all examined me on what is called hu- 
manity; and I did not answer amiss: he had occa- 
sion to see, that 1 was pretty well acquainted with 
the Greek and Latin authors. He then put me 
upon Logic, where I expected him; and found me 
guite master of that subject. ‘ Your education,’ 
said he to me, with some surprise, ‘has not been 
neglected: let us now see your hand-writing.’ I 
thereupon took out of my pocket a sheet, which 
I had brought for the purpose; and the prelate 
seemed very well pleased with my performance. 
‘1 am satisfied with your hand,’ cried he, ‘and 
still more with your understanding.’ I shall thank 
my nephew Don Fernando for having given me 
such an able young man, whom I look upon as 
a real present.’ 

Being interrupted by the arrival of some noble- 
men of Grenada, who came to dine with tha 
archbishop, I left them together, and withdrew 
among the officers, who were quite profuse in 
their complaisance to me. I went to dinner at the 
usual time; and if they observed me at table, [ 
did not fail to examine them also. What sagacity 
there is in the exteriors of churchmen! To me 
they appeared all saints; so much was my mind 
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everawed by the place where I was; and I did not 
so much as suspect that there could be any false 
coin in the case: as if no such thing was ever 
seen among the princes of the church! 

Being seated by an old valet de chambre, whose 
name was Melchior de ya Ronda, he took great 
care to help me to the choice bits; and this atten- 
tion, which he expregsed for me, inapiring me 
with a respect for him, he was charme wih my 
polite behaviour. ‘Signior Cavalies,’ said he 
softly to me, after dinner, ‘I want to have some 
private conversation with you.’ At the same time 

e carried me to a part of the palace where no- 
body could overhear us, and there talked to me 
in this manner: ‘ Son, from the very first moment 
in which I saw you, I felt an inclination for you; 
of this I will give you a certain proof by impart. 
ing something which may be of great advantage 
to you. You are here in a family where true and 
false devotees live pell-mell; 90 that it will be an 
infinite time before you can, of yourself, be ac- 
quainted with the ground. But I wills you 
such a tedious and disagreeable study, by disco- 
vering the characters of both; after which you 
may the more easily conduct yourself.’ 

*{ will begin,’ added he, ‘with his grace, who 
is a very pious prelate, incessantly employed in 
edifying and reforming the people, by sermons of 
his own composition, fall of excellent morals. He 
quitted the court above twenty years ago, in or- 
der to devote himself tntirely to his zeal for his 
flock. He is a learned man, and a great orator, 
whose sole pleasure consists in preaching, and his 
hearers are ravished with admiration. Perhaps 
there is a little vanity in the case; but, besides 
that it does not belong to man to penetrate the 
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heart, it would be ungrateful in me to inquire in- 
to the faults of a person whose bread I eat. If! 
was permitted to disapprove of any thing in my 
master, I would blame his severity. Inatead of 
making an allowance for ecclesiastical foibles, he 

unishes them with too much rigour: in particu- 
lar, he prosecutes, without mercy, those who, 
relying on their innocence, attempt to justi 
themselves in a legal manner, in contempt of his 
authority. I observe another fault, which is 
common to him with a great many people of 
quality: although he loves his domestics, he 
makes no consideration for their services; but lets 
them grow old, without ever thinking of procure 
ing for them some small settlement. If he gives 
them some gratifications sometimes, they owe 
them solely to the ess of somebody who has 
spoken in their behalf; for it would never come 
into his head to provide for them otherwise.’ 

This is what the old valet de chambre told me 

of his master; and he afterwards communicated 
his thoughts of the clergyman with whom he had 
dined: pictures which but il] ed with their 
external deportment. Indeed, he did not repre- 
rent them as dishonest men, but only as bad 
priests: excepting some, however, whose virtue 
ve very much extolled. I was no longer at a Inss 
how to regulate my features among those gentle- 
fen: that very evening, at supper, I, like them, 
assumec| a sage aspect—a task that costs nothing: 
so tbat we must not wondé? that there are se 
many hypocrites in the world, 
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CHAPTER ITIl. 


Gil Blas becomes the favourite of the A: chbishop, 
and the canal of his bounty. 


I gay been in the afternoon to fetch my b 
and horse from the inn where I had lodged; after 
which I returned to supper at the palace, where 
¥ found a very handsome chamber and a down bed 
prepared for me. His grace ordered me to be 
called early next morning, and gave me a homily 
to transcribe, enjoining me to copy it with all 
possible exactness. This I performed minutely, 
without having forgot either accent, point, w 
comma; so that the Joy he expressed was mingled 
with surprise. ‘ Good heaven!’ cried he in a trans- 
port, when he had surveyed all the sheets of my 
copy, ‘was ever any thing seen so correct! You 
transcribe so well, that you must certainly under 
stand grammar. Tell me ingenuously, my friend, 
have you found nothing that shocked you in writ- 
ing it over? some neglect, perhaps, in style, or 
improper term??? ‘0, sir,’ answered I with an 
air of modesty, ‘I am not learned enough to make 
critical observations; and if I was, I am persuaded 
the works of your grace would escape my cen- 
sure.” The prelate smiled at my reply; and, 
though he said nothing, discovered, through all 
his piety, that he was a downright author. 

By this kind of flattery I entirely gained his 
good graces; became more and more dear to him 
every day; and at length understood from Don 
Fernando, who visited him very often, that I was 
so much beloved, I might look upon my fortune 
as already made. This my master himself con- 
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firmed to me a litfle time after, on the following 
occasion. One evening he repeated in his closet, 
when 1 was present, with great enthusiasm, a 
homily which he intended to pronounce the next 
day in the cathedral; and, not satisfied with asking 
my opinion of it in general, obliged me to single 
out the particular passages which I most admired, 
I had the good luck to mention those that he him- 
self looked upon to be the best, his own favour. 
ite morceaus; by which means I passed in his 
judgment for a man who had a delicate know- 
edge of the true beauties of a work. ‘ This is,’ 
cried he, ‘ what is called, having taste and senti- 
ment; well, friend, I assure you, thou hast got 
Beotian ears.’ Ina word, he was s0 well satishied 
with me, that he pronounced with some vivacity, 
‘Gil Blas, henceforth give thyself no uneasiness 
about thy fortune; I undertake to make it extreme- 
ly agreeable: I love thee; and, as a proof of my 
affection, make thee my confidant.’ ; 
I no sooner heard these words than I fell at his 
grace s feet, quite penetrated with gratitude: I 
eartily embraced his bandy legs, and looked 
upon myself as a man on the highway to wealth 
and opulence. ‘ Yes, my child,’ resumed the 
archbishop, whose discourse had been interrupted 
by my prostration; ‘ thou shalt be the repository 
of my moet secret thoughts. Listen with atten- 
tion to what I am going to say: my chief pleasur” 
consists in preaching’ the Lord gives a blessing 
to my homilies: they touch the heart- of sinters, 
make them seriously reflect on their conduct, and 
have recourse to repentance. I have sometimes 
the satisfaction to see a miser, terrified by the 
images which I present to his avarice, open his 
treasures, and squander them with a prodigal 
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hand. I have also tore, as it were, thé epicarem 
from his pleasures; filled hermitages with the sons 
of ambition, and confirmed in her daty the wift 
who has been shaken by the allyrements of a 
seducing lover. These conversions, which are fre- 
quent, ought themselves to excite my study: ne 
vertheless, I will confess my weakness, I propose 
to myself another reward, a reward which the 
delicacy of my virtue reproaches me with in vain! 
I mean, the esteem which the world shows for 
fine polished writing. The honour of being reck 
oned a perfect orator has charmed my imagi 
tion: my performances are thought equally nerv- 
ous and delicate; but I would, of all things, avoid 
the fault of authors, who write too long, 
and retire without forfeiting the least tittle of my 
reputation. Wherefore, my dear Gil Blas,’ con 
tinued the prelate, ‘one thing that I exact of thy 
geal is, whenever thou shalt perceive my pen 
amack of old age, and my genius flag, don’t fail 
to advertise me of it: for I don’t trust to my own 
judgment, which may be seduced by self-love. 
t observation must proceed from a disinterest 
ed understanding; and I make choice of thine, 
which I know is good, resolved to stand to thy 
decision.’ ‘Thank heaven, sir,’ said I, ‘that pe 
riod is far off; besides, a genius like that of your 
grace, will preserve its vigour much better than 
any other; or, to speak more justly, will be al. 
ways the same. I look upon you as another Car 
dinal Ximenes, whose superior genius, instead of 
being weakened by age, seemed to receive new 
strength from it. ‘No flattery, friend,’ said he, 
interrupting me; ‘I know I ain liable tc sink all 
at once: people at my age begin to feel infirmi- 
ties; and the infirmities of the body often affect 
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the understanding . Erepeat it to thee again, Gil 
Blas; as soon as thou shalt judge mine in the least 
impaired, be sure to give me notice; and be not 
afraid of speaking freely and sincerely, for I shall 
receive thy advice as a mark of thy affection. 
Besides, thy interest is concerned; if unhappily 
for thee, it should come to my ears that the pub- 
lic says my discourses have no longer their wonted 
‘force, and that it is high time for me to repose 
myself, 1 frankly declare, that thou shalt lose m 
friendship, as well as the fortune I have promise 
Such will be the fruit of thy foolish reserve.’ 

Here my patron left off speaking, in order to 
hear my reply; which was, a promise to behave 
according to his desire. From that moment he 
concealed nothing from me, I became his favour 
ite; an event which none of his domestics, except 
Melchior de la Ronda, could perceive without 
envy. it was a diverting scene to behold the 
manner in which the gentlemen and squires then 
lived with the confidant of his grace: they were 
hot ashamed to be guilty of grovelling meanness- 
es, in order to captivate my good will. I could 
scarce believe they were Spaniards; though I did 
them good offices, without being the dupe of 
their selfish complaisance. His grace the arch- 
bishop, at my request, exerted himself in theis 
favour: to one he procured a company, and put 
him in a condition to make a figure in the army; 
another he sent to Mexico, to take possession of 
a considerable post which he had obtained for 
him; and my friend Melchior, through my means, 
enjoyed a handsome gratification. This conde 
scension convinced me, that though the prelate 
did not anticipate people’s desires, he rarely re- 
fused any favour that was asked. 
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But what I did for a certain priest, deserres, in 
my opinion, to be told: one day, a licentiate, 
whose name wus Lewis Garcias, a young man of 
a very good appearance, was presented to me by 
our steward; who said, ‘Signior Gil Blas, this 
honest clergyman is one of my best friends; he 
was chaplain of a nunnery; and his virtue has not 
escaped scandal: some people have done him ill 
offices with his grace, who has suspended him, 
and is unhappily so much prejudiced against him, 
that he will listen to no solicitation in his behalf 
We have employed, to no purpose, all the per- 
sons of rank in Grenada, to beg that he may be 
re-established, but our master is quite inflexible.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘you have gone the wrong 
way to work; it would have been better for Mr. 
Licentiate if no solicitation had been made; for, 
in their endeavours to serve him, they have done 
him a manifest injury. 1 am well acquainted 
. with his grace; entreaties and recommendations 

_ serve only to aggravate, in his opinion, the fault 

of an ecclesiastic. It was but t’other day 1 heard 
him say to himself, ‘The more people a priest, 
who has been guilty of irregularity, engages to 
speak to me in fis behalf, the more is the scandal 
augmented, and the more severity do J exercise.’ 
‘ That is unfortunate,’ replied the steward: ‘and 
my friend would be very much embarrassed, if 
he was not blessed with a good hand: happily 
for him, he writes to admiration; and, by the help 
of that talent, keeps himself out of difficulties.’ 
I was curious to see if this writing, s0 much ex- 
tolled, was much better than my own: and the 
licentiate, who had a specimen ig his pocket, 
showed me a page, that I admired very much; for 
it looked like a writing- ’°3 copy. While! 
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eonsidered this beautiful performance, a thought 
eoming into my head, I desired Garcias to leave 
the paper, telling him that I might possibly make 
gome use of it that would turn out to his advan- 
tage; that I could not explain myself at that time, 
but would next day tell him more of the matten 
The licentiate, to whom, in all probability, the 
steward had niade an eulogium of my genius, 
withdrew, as muoh satisfied as if he been al- 
ready reinstated in hisoffice. I was truly desirous 
that he might be so; and that same day laboured 
for him in the following manner. Being alone 
with the archbishop, I showed him the wniting of 
Garcias, with which my patron seemed quite 
eharmed: then laying hold of the opportunity, 
¢ Sir,’ said I to him, ‘since you wont cause your 
homilies to be printed, I wish they were at least 
written in this hand.’ ‘Iam satisfied with thine,’ 
answered the prelate; ‘but J own I should not be 
sorry to have a copy of my works in that hand.’ 
‘Your grace,’ I replied, ¢ nothing to do but 
to : the man who paints so well is a licen- 
tiate of my acquaintance, who will be ravished to 
do that service for you; the more, because by 
these means he may interest your gvodness, in 
extricating him from the melancholy situation in 
which he bas the misfortune to be at present.’ 

The prelate did not fail to ask the name of the 
licentiate: upon which I said, ‘ He is called Lewis 
Gercias, and is in despair on account of havin 
incurred your displeasure.’ ‘That Garcias,’ sai 
he, interrupting me, ‘ was, if I am not mistaken, 
chaplain to a convent of nuns, and lies under the 
censure of the church: I remember some infor 
mations that I received against him; his morals 
are but indifferent.’ ‘Sir,’ said L, interrupting 
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him in my turn, ‘I will not undertake to justify 
him; but I know he has enemies; and pretends 
that the authors of those informations which you 
have seen, were more bent upon doing him id 
offices, than on telling the truth.’ ‘That may 
be,’ replied the archbishop; ‘there are abundance 
of very dangerous dispositions in this world. Be- 
sides, granting that his conduct has not been al- 
ways irreproachable, he may have repented of his 
misbehaviour; and, in short, there is mercy for 
every transgression. Bring the licentiate hitherg 
I take off his suspension.’ 

Thus it is, that‘the most severe men abate of 
their severity, when more dear self-interest is 
concerned. The archbishop granted, without 
difficulty, to the vain pleasure of having his 
works well writ, that which he had refused to the 
most powerful solicitations. I carried the news 
immediately to the steward, who imparted them 
to his friend Garcias, who the very next day, 
coming to make an acknowledgment of thanks 
suitable to the favour obtained, I presented him 
to my master, who contented himself by repri- 
manding him slightly, and gave him the homilies 
to transcribe. Garcias acquitted himself so well, 
that he was re-established in his ministry, and 
even obtained the living of Gabia, a large market 
town in the neighbourhood of Grenada. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Archbishop is seized with a fit of the apoplexy. 
The dilemma in which Gil Blas found himself, 
and the method he took to be extricated. 


Wears I thus bestowed my services on differ. 
ent people, Don Fernando being about to leave 
Grenada, I visited that nobleman before his de- 
parture, in order to thank him anew for the ex- 
cellent post which he had proctred forme. I 
app to him so well satisfied with my condi- 
tion, that he said, ‘ My dear Gil Blas, I am ravish- 
ed to find thee\so well pleased with my uncle 
the archbishop.’ ‘I am charmed with him,’ I 
replied; ‘and shall never be able to show myself 
grateful enough for his generosity to me. No- 
thing less could have consoled me for the loss of 
Don Czsar and his son.’ ‘I am persuaded,’ ar. 
swered he, ‘that they are both extremely mort. 
fied at your absence; but, perhaps, you are not 
separated for ever: Fortune may one day bring 
you together again.’ Melted by these words, I 
sighed; and found at that instant my love for Don 
Alphonso so great, that I would have willingly 
abandoned the archbishop, with all the agreeable 
hopes he had given me, to return to the castle of 
Leyva, if the obstacle that banished me from it 
had been removed. Don Fernando perceived the 
emotions of my soul, which pleased him so much, 
that he embraced me with affection, and assured 
me that his whole family would always bear a 
part in my destiny. 

Two months after this gentleman’s departure, 
in the very zenith of my favour, we had a hot 
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alarm in the episcopal palace: the archbishop 
was seized with a fit of the apoplexy; he was, 
however, succoured immediately, and such salu- 
tary medicines administered, that in a few days 
his health was re-established: but hia understand- 
ing had received a rude shock, which I plainly 
perceived in the very next discourse which he 
composed. I did not,. however, find the differ. 
ence between this and the rest 20 sensible, as te 
make me conclude that the orator began to flagy 
and waited for another homily to fix my resolu- 
tion. This, infeed, was quite decisive. Some- 
times the good old prelate repeated the same 
thing over and over; sometimes rose too high, ar 
sunk too low: it was a vague discourse, the rhe 
toric of an old professor, a mere capucinade.® 
I was not the only person who took notice of 
this: the greatest part of the audience, when he 
pronounced it, as if they had been also hired to 
examine it, said softly *o one another, ‘ This ser- 
mon smells strongly of the apoplexy.’ ‘Come, 
Master Homily-critic,’ said I then to myself, 
¢ prepare to do your office! you see that his grace 
begins to fail, it is your duty to give him notice 
of it; not only as the depository of his thoughts, 
but likewise, lest some one of his friends should 
be free enough with him to prevent you; in that 
case, you know what would happen; your name 
mous be erased from his last will, in which there 
oubtless, a better le provi or you 
than the library of the licentiate Sedillo.’ y 


After these reflections, I made others of a quite 


contrary nature. To give the notice in question, 
seemed a delicate point: I imagined that it might 

* Capucinade; & sarcasm on the sermons of the Capuchias, 
Rot remarkable for correctness 
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Be fi received by an author like him, conceited 


of his own works; but, rejecting this suggestion, 
I represented to myself that he could not possi. 
bly take it amiss, after having exacted it of me in 
so pressing a manner. Add to this, that I de. 
pended upon my being able to mention it with 
address, and make him swallow the pill without. 
reluctance. Ina word, finding that I ran a greater 
tisk in keeping silence than breaking it, 1 deter. 
mined to speak. 

The only thing that embarrased me now was, 
how to break the ice. Luckily, the orator hine 
self extricated me from that difficulty, by asking 
what people said of him, and if they were satis- 
fied with his last discourse. J answered, that his 
homilies were always admired; but, in my opi- 
fhion, the last had not succeeded so well as the 
rest, in affecting the audience. ‘How, friend!’ 
replied he, with astonishment; ‘has it met with 
any Aristarchus”* ‘No, air,’ said I; ‘by no 
means: such works as yours are not to be criti» 
cised; every body is charmed with them. Never- 
theless, since you have laid your injunctions upon 
mie to be free and sincere, I will take the Hberty 
to tell you, that your last discourse, in my judg 
ment, has not altogether the energy of your other 
performances. Are not you of the same opmion” 

My master grew pale at these words; and said, 
with a forced smile, ‘So then, Mr. Gil Blas, this 
piece is not to your taste!’ ‘I don’t say so, sir,’ 
cried I, quite disconcerted: ‘I think it excellent, 
although a little inferior to your other works.’ 
“I understand you,’ he rephe ; ‘you think I flag, 
don’t you? Come, be plain: you believe it is time 


* Aristarchus wae 4 great critic. 
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for me to think of retiring.’ ‘I should not have 
been so bold,’ said I, ‘as to speak so freely, if 
your grace had not commanded me: I do no more, 
therefore, than obey you; and I moet humbly beg 
that you. will not be offended at my freedom.’ 
‘God forbid!’ cried he, with precipitation; ‘ God 
forbid that I should find fault with it. In so doing, 
I should be very unjust. I don’t at all take it ill 
that you speak your sentiment; it is your senti- 
ment only that I find bad. I have been moet 
egregiously deceived in your narrow understand- 
in 9 


Though I was disconcerted, I endeavoured to 
find some mitigation, in order to set things to 
rights again; but how is it possible to appease an 
incensed author, one especially who hes been 
accustomed to hear himself praised? ‘Say no 
more, my child,’ said he; ‘you are yet too raw to 
make proper distinctions. Know, that I never 
composed a better homily than that which you 
disapprove: for my genius (thank heaven!) hath, 
as yet, lost nothing of its vigour. Henceforth X 
will make a better choice of a confidant, and keep 
one of greater ability than you. Go,’ added he, 
pushing me by the shoulders out of his closets 
‘go, tell my tregsurer to give you a hundred 
ducats, and may heaven conduct you with that 
sum! Adieu, Mr. Gil Blas; I wish you all man- 
ner of prosperity, with a little more taste!’ 
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| CHAPTER Y. 

The step that Gil Blas took after the Archbishop had 
dismissed kim. His accidental meeting with the 
Licentiate who had been s0 much obliged to him; 
with the gratitude of that priest. 


I wexr out of the closet, cursing the caprice, or 
rather weakness of the archbishop, and more en- 
raged against him, than afflicted at the loss of his 
favour. I even doubted some time, if I should 
go and touch my hundred ducats; but, after ma- 
ture deliberation, 1 was not fool enough to refuse 
them. I considered, that this money would not 
deprive me of the right of ridiculing the prelate; 
in which I was resolved not to be wanting, as 
' @ften as his homilies should be brought upon the 
carpet in my presence. 

I went, therefore, and demanded the hundred 
ducats of the treasurer, without mentioning a sie 
gle word of what had happened between his mas- 
ter and me; and went afterwards in quest of 
Melchior de la Ronda, to bid him an eternal 
adieu. He loved me too much to be insensible 
of my misfortune, which while I recounted, I per- 
ceived that grief was painted in his countenance. 
In spite of all the respect he owed the archbishop, 
he could not help blaming his behaviour. But 
as I swore, in my rage, that the prelate should 
pay for it, and that I would make the whole town 
merry at his expense, the sage Melchior said to 
me, ‘ Believe me, my dear Gil Blas, you had bet- 
ter suppress your resentment. People of an in- 
ferior rank ought always to respect persons of 
quality, whatever cause they may have given 
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them to complain. There are, I own, some very 
mean noblemen, who scarce deserve the least 
consideration; but, as they have the power of do- 
ing mischief, they are to be feared.’ 

I thanked the old valet de chambre for his good 
advice, which I promised to observe. ‘If you 
go,’ said he, ‘to Madrid, you shall visit Joseph 
Navarro, my nephew, who 1s clerk of the kitchen 
to Signior Don Balthazar de Zuniga, and (I dare 
way) a young man worthy of your friendship; 
Frank, brisk, obliging, and forward to serve his 
friends; I wish he and you may become acquaint- 
ed.’ TI answered, that I would not fail to wait on 
this Joseph Navarro, on my first arrival at Madrid, 
whither I was determined to go. I then quitted 
the archbishop’s palace, with an intent never to 
set foot in it again. If ¥ had still been in posses 
sion of my horse, I should have, perhaps, set ou? 
immediately for Toledo; but I had sold him whikt 
1 was in favour, believing that I should have no 
further occasion for his service. I! hired a fur. 
nished room, resolving to stay a month at Gre 
nada, and then repair to the Count de Polan. 

As dinner-time approached, I asked of my land 
lady, if there was not an eating-house in the neigh- 
bourhood; and she answered that there was an 
excellent one a few steps from her house, where 
there was very good accommodation, and a great 
deal of good company. I made her show me the 
place; and going thither a little after, was direct- 
ed into a large hall, which bore some resemblance 
toa refectory. Ten or twelve people sat at a 
large table, covered with a dirty cloth, convers- 
ing with one another, while,every one eat his 
own little portion. My mess was likewise brought, 
which, at another time, would doubtless have 
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made me the table I had lost; but I was 
then so piqued against the archbishop, 
that the scanty allowance of my eating-house 
seemed preferable to the good cheer I! en- 
fered in his palace. I condemned a variety of 
ishes, and, arguing like the doctor of V: 
id, ‘Uniappy are those,’ said I to myself, * who 
frequent such pernicious tables, where one must 
be continudily on his guard against sensuality, for 
fear of overloading his stomach! Can one eat too 
little? In my ill-humour, I praised those very 
aphorisms I hed hitherto very much negiecte 
While I despatched my commons, without fear 
of exceeding the bounds of temperance, the 
licentiate Lewis Garcias, now become vicar of 
Gabia in the manner already related, came into 
the hall. He no sooner perceived me, than he 
came running to salute me with the utmost eager 
ness, or rather with all the expressions of exces 
sive joy. He hugged me close, and I was obliged 
to undergo a very long compliment on the ser 
vice I had done him. He fatigued me with his 
demonstrations of gratitude. ‘’Fore gad, my 
dear patron! since I have had the good fortune 
to meet you here, we shan’t part without a glass; 
but as there is no good wine in this eating-house, 
I will carry you, if you please, after our scanty 
repast, to a place where I will treat you with a 
bottle of fine dry Lucena, and a glass of fine Mus- 
cadine of Foncarrel. We must certainly commit, 
that debauch. f ] wish I had the happiness of ene 
joying you a few days only at my parsonage 
Gabiae ‘There you shall be received like a gene 


rous Mzcenas, to whom I owe the quiet and 
easy life I lead.’ 
While he talked with me im this manner, his 
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allowance -was served, and he went tc work; net 
without ceasing, however, to entertain me, at in- 
tervals, with something which he thought would 
flatter my vanity. 1 had laid hold of this oppor 
tunity to speak in my turn; and as he did not fore 
get to inquire about his friend the steward, I made 
no mystery of my leaving the archbishoo’s service. 
I even related to him the most minute circum. 
stances of my disgrace, to which he listened with 
great attention. After what he had said to me, 


who would not have expected to hear him, pene 


trated with the most grateful sorrow, exclaim 
against the archbishop? But this was the fur 
thest thing from his thoughts. He grew indiffer- 
ent, and pensive; finished his dinner without 
speaking a word; then rising suddenly from table, 
bid me good b’w’ye, in a cool manner, and dis- 
appeared. The ungrateful wretch, seeing me 
no longer in a condition to serve him, 

himself even the trouble of concealing his senti- 
ments. I laughed at his ingratitude, and looking 
at him with all the contempt he deserved, call 
to him aloud, that I might be heard, ‘ Holloa! 
you sage chaplain of nuns, go and give orders to 
cool that delicious wine of Lucena, with which 
you have promised to regale me.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Gil Blas goes to see a play at Grenada. His aste- 
rashment at the sight of one of the actresses; and 
the consequences of that event. 


Garczas was no sooner out of the hall, than wo 
weli-dressed cavaliers came in and sat down by 
me: they began to talk of the players of the Gre- 
nada company, and of a new comedy which was 
then on the stage. This piece, according to their 
discourse, made a great noise in the city; and I 
resolved to go to see it that very day; for I had 
not been at a play since my arrival at Grenada 
As lhad almost all that time lived in the arch- 
bishop’s palace, where that diversion was anathe- 
matized, I had taken care not to indulge that 
pleasure, but amuse myself entirely with my ma» 
ler’s homilies. 

I repaired, therefore, at the proper time, to the 
play-house, where I found a numerous assembly; 
overheard, all around me, dissertations on the 

iece, before it began; and observed, that every 
Fody undertook to criticise it. One person de 
clared himself for, another against the perform 
ance. ‘ Was there ever a work better composed”? 
said one on my right. ‘What a pitiful style!’ 
cried one on my le Truly, if there are a good 
many bad authors, it must be allowed there are still 
a greater number of wretched critics; and when I 
I consider the mortifications that dramatic poets 
must undergo, | am astonished that there are any 
so bold as to brave the ignorance of the multitude, 
and the dangerous censure of witlings, who some 
times corrupt the judgment of the public. 

VoL. HI. B 
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At length, the Gracioso* presented himself te 
open the scene. He was salated, on his first ap- 
pearance, with a.general clap; by which I pes 
ceived that he was one of those spoiled actors, in 
whom the pit ns every thing. And, indeed, 
this player aid not epeak one werd, ner perform 
one gesture, without attracting applause. The 
audience made him too sensible of the pleasure 
they had in seting him on the stage; and he 
abused their favour accordingly. 1 perceived 
that he sometimes fi himself in the middle 
of a scene, and put their prepossessinn in his be» 
half to too severe a proof they would often 
have done him justice, had they hissed instead of 
extolling him to the skies. . ; 

There was likewise a clapping of hands at the 
eppearance of some other actors; and, in perticu- 
jar, of an actress, who performed the part of a 
wWaiting-woman, whom having considered with at 
tention, no terms can express my surprise, when 
E recollected in her the person of Laura, my dear 
Laura! whom I still believed to be in the service 
ef Arsenia at Madrid. I could not doubt that i« 
was she; her shape, her features, the sound of 
her voice, every thing assured me that I was not 
autaker. Nevertheless, as if I had mistrusted 
the evidence of my eyes and ear, I asked her 
name of a cavalier who sat by me. ‘Hey!’ said 
he, ‘from whence came you’ It seems you are 
jost aavived, since you don’t know the fair Ea 
tela! 

The resemblance was too perfect for me to be 
- eceived by this disguise; I could easily conceive, 
the: Laura, when she changed her condition, had 


* A datoarite acter 
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also altered her name; and, curious te ksew her 
situation, for the lie is generally pretty well 
acquainted with the affairs of persons in her 
here, I begged to know of the same man, if 
this Estella had not some gallant of importance. 
He answered, that a Portuguese nobleman, called 
the Marquis de Marialva, who had been about two 
months at Grenada, was at a considerable expense 
on her accoant. He might have told me a 
deal more, if I had not been afraid of fatiguing 
him with questions. I was more en by 
the news which this cavalier had told me, than 
hy the representation of the play; and if any body 
had asked the subject of the piece, when I came 
out, he would have embarrassed me not a littles 
3 did nothing but muse upon Laura, (or Estella) 
and firmly resolved to go and visit her next day; 
though I was not without anxiety about the re- 
ception I should meet with. I had reason to be- 
lieve, that the sight of me would not yield her 
much pleasure in this brilliant situation of her 
sffuira; ney, | imagined that such s good actress, 
in order to revenge herself upon one with whom 
she had certainly cause to be dissatisfied, would 
probably diselaim his acquaintance. All this did 
not dissuade me from my design of going. After 
a slight repast, (for such only my eating-house 
afforded) I went home to my lodging, where I 
waited impatiently for the next day. 

I slept little that night, and got up before the 
sun; but as I concluded that a nobleman’s mis 
tress would not be visible so early, I spent 
three or four hours in dreasing, shaving, powder. 
ing, and perfuming; resolving to present myself 
before her in such a condition as would give her 
no cause to blush at seeing me again. I sallied 
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out abuut ten o’clock, and repaired to her 

ing, to which I received a direction at the house 
where the players lived. She possessed the chief 
apartment of a large house; the door of which be-: 
ing opened to me by a chambermaid, I told 
her that I wanted to speak with Dame Estella. 
The maid went in to signify my desire; and I im- 
mediately heard her mistress pronounce, with a 
loud voice, ‘ Who is the young man? what does 
he want? Let him come in.’ By this I conclud- 
ed that I had chosen an unsessonable time for 
my visit; that her Portuguese lover was at her 
toilet, and that her reason for speaking so loud, 
was to persuade him that she never received 
suspected messages. My conjecture was true; 
the Marquis de Marialva commonly passed the 
morning in her company; and I expected a ve 
disagreeable compliment, when this truly origi- 
nal actress, seeing me appear, ran to me with 
open arms, crying, ‘ Ah! my dear brother, is it 
you?’ and with these words, embraced me several 
times: Then turning to her gallant, ‘ My lord,’ 
said she, ‘pardon me for yielding to the force of 
blood in your presence. After an absence of 
chree years, I cannot behold a brother whom 1 
tenderly love, without giving him some marks of 
my affection. Well, my dear Gil Blas,’ conti- 
nued she, addressing me anew: ‘tell me some 
news of my family: in what condition did you 
leave it” 

This question embarrassed me at first; but I 
soon discovered Laura’s intention, and seconding 
her artifice, answered with an air suited to the 
scene we had to act, ‘Thank heaven, sister, our 
parents are in good health.’ ‘I don’t doubt,’ 
she replied, ‘that you are astonished to find me 
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a actress at Grenada; but do not condemn me 
unheard. Three years ago, as you remember, 
my father thought he had settled me to advantage, 
giving me in marriage to Captain Don Anto- 
nio Colo, who carried me from the Asturias to 
Madrid, where he Was born. Six months after 
our arrival in that city, having had an affair of 
honour brought upon him by his own violent hu- 
mour, he killed a cavalier who had taken it in 
his head to favour me with some attention. This 
gentleman being related to persons of great quali- 
q and credit, my husband, who had no interest, 
ed into Catalonia, with all the money and jewels 
he could find in the house; embarked at Barce- 
Jona, crossed into Italy, engaged in the service 
of the Venetians, and at last lost his life in the 
Morea, fighting against the Turks. In the mean 
time, our landed estate was confiscated, and I had 
but a very small] jointure left. What could t do 
in such a troublesome extremity? I could not 
return into the Asturias: for what purpose go 
thither? all the consolation I should have received 
from my family, would have been no more than 
sympathy and condolence. On the other hand, 
I had been too well educated to be capable of 
embracing a life of libertinism. Upon what de- 
termination then could I fix? I have turned actrese 
to preserve my character.’ 

The Marquis de Marialva, who lost not a word 
of the whole discourse, implicitly believed every 
syllable of what Don Antonio’s widow was pleased 
to utter. He even joined in the conversation, 
and asked if I was in any business at Grenada or 
elsewhere. I was in some doubt, at that instant, 
whether or no I should tell a lie; but thinking 
that unnecessary, | spoke truth, recounting every 
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circumstance of my entering into and quitting the 
archbishop’s service; which afforded mfinite di 
version to the Portuguese nobleman. It is true, 
that, notwithstanding my promise to Melchior, I 
made myself a little merry at the expense of his 
grace. But the most diverting part of the scene 
was, that Laura, who thought I had invented a 
story in imitation of her, burst out into loud fits 
of laughter, which she would have probably 
spared, had she known that I did not dissemble. 
Having ended my narration, which I finished 
with the lodging I had hired, word was brought 
that dinner was on the table. Upon which I 
would have retired, in order to go and dine at 
my eating-house; but Laura, stopping me, said, 
‘What do you mean, brother! you shall dine with 
me: and I wont even suffer you to live any lon 
er in a hired room; for I intend you shall bo 
eat and lodge in my house. Order your b 
to be brought hither this evening; I have a bed 


to spare.’ 
e Portuguese nobleman, who perhaps was 
not very well pleased with this hospitality, ad- 
dressing himself to Laura, said, ‘No, Estella, 

ou have not convenience for him in these lodg- 
ings. Your brother seems to be a pretty young 
fellow; and the advantage he has in being so near 
to you, interests me in his favour. I will take him 
into my service: he shall be my favourite secreta- 
ry, and chief confidant. Let him not fail to come 
and sleep at my house this very ni hes for I will 
order an apartment to be prepared for the pur- 
pose. I will allow him a salary of four hundred 
ducats; and if, in the sequel, I have cause, as I 
hope I shall, to be satisfied with his behaviour, I 
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will put him in a condition to console himself 
for being too sincere with the archbishop.’ 

The acknowledgments which I made to the 
+ marquis at this juncture were followed by those 
of Laura, who improved upon mine. So saying, 
he saluted his theatrical princess, and went away. 
She led me immediately into a closet, where see- 
ing herself alone with me, ‘I should burst,’ cried 
she, ‘if I was obliged to resist any longer the 
inclination I have to laugh.? Then throwing 
herself into an easy chair, and holding her sides, 
she laughed immoderately, as if she had lost her 
senses. I found it impossible not to follow her 
example; and when we had indulged ourselves 
sufficiently, ‘Confess, Gil Blas,’ said she, ‘that 
we have acted a pleasant farce: but I did not 
expect such a catastrophe; my design being no 
other than to provide for you a table and lodging 
in wy house; which that I might offer with de. 
centy, I made thee pass for my brother. I am 
ravished that such a good post has occurred to 
thee by accident. The Marquis de Marialva is a 
generous nobleman, who will even exceed his 
promise in thy favour. Another,’ added she, 
‘might not, perhaps, have given such a gracious 
reception to one who quits his friends without 
bidding them farewell: but I am one of those 
good creatures, who cannot help seeing again, 
with pleasure, a rogue whom they have once . 
loved.’ I candidly acknowledged my impolite 
behaviour, for which I asked pardon. She then 
conducted me into a very handsome dining-room, 
where we sat down at table; and, as a waiting. 
woman and lackey were present, behaved to one 
another like brother and sister. 
Having dined, we went back to the same closet 
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where we had conversed together before. There 
my incomparable Laura, giving a loose to all her 
natural gayety, demanded an account of all my 
adventures since our separation. I made a faith- 
fu) recital of the whole; and when { had gratified 
her curiosity, she gave me the same satisfaction, 
in recounting the following history of herself. 


-SOe- 
CHAPTER VII. 


The history of Leura. 


‘I am going to relate, as succinctly as I can, 
py what accident I embraced the profession of a 
layer: 

P Great events happened, after you left me in 
such an honourable manner. My mistress Arse- 
nia, rather tired than disgusted with the world, 
renounced the stage, and carried me with her to 
a fine estate which she had bought near Zamora, 
with the price of her favours. In this city we 
soon contracted an acquaintance; and going 
thither frequently, to pass a day or two, came 
back again, and shut ourselves up in our castle. 

‘In one of these small journies, Don Felix 
Maldonado, the corregidor’s only son, saw me by 
accident, and happening to be pleased with my 
appearance, sought an opportunity of speaking 
with me im private; which, that I may conceal 
nothing from thee, I own, was facilitated by my- 
self. He was a cavalier not yet twenty years old, 
fair as Love himself, a perfect model in shape, 
and still more engaging by his gallant and gene- 
rous behaviour than by his person; for he made 
me an offer of a large brilliant which he had oa 
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tds fingery with such & good grace, and pressing 
entreaties, that I could not, for my soul, refuse it. 
I did not possets such an amiable gallant with 
indifference. But what madness is it in Abigails 
to attach themselves to the young heirs of per 
sons in authority! his father, the most severe of. 
all corregidors, informed of our correspondence, 
made haste to prevent the consequences of it, 
and ordered me to be apprehended by a troop of 
alguazils, who carried me, regardless of my cries, 
to the Hospital of Compassion.* There, without 
any other form of process, the superior ordered 
me to be stripped of my ring and dress, and 
clothed with a tong gown of gray cere, girded 
about me with a strap of black leather, from 
whence a rosary of large beads hung down to my 
heels. ‘This being performed, | was conducted 
into a hall, where 1 found an old monk, of an 
order that I did not know, who fell a-preaching 
penitence to me, much in the same manner as 
Dame Leonardo exhorted thee to patience m the 
cavern. He told me that I was very much obliged 
to those who caused me to be shut up in 
place, for they had done me infinite service im 
rescuing me from the snares of the devil. I will 
frankly own my ingratitude; far from thinking 
myself beholden to those who had done me that 
office, 1 loaded them with imprecations. 
‘Eight days I passed in afflicting myself: but 
on the ninth (for I counted the very minutes) my 
fate seemed to bear another aspect. Crossing 
small court, I met the steward of our house, a 
person who ruled with unlimited sway; the supe 
nor herself was under his command: and he ren 


* The howee of correctio 
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dered an account of his stewardship to none but 
the corregidor, on whom alone he depended, and 
whose entire confidence he enjoyed. His name 
was Pedro Zendono: he was born in the town of 
Sellesdon, in Biscay, being a tall, pale, meagre 
man, whose figure would have served as an ex- 
cellent pattern for the picture of a rank rogue. 
He scarce seemed to look at the sisters; and, in 
short, thou never sawest such an hypocritical 
face, although thou hast lived in an archbishop’s = 
alace. 

‘Well then,’ said she, ‘I met this Signior Zen- 
dono, who stopped me, saying, “ Daughter, be 
comforted, I am touched with your misfortune.” 
He said no more, but went about his business, 
leaving me to make what commentaries I pleased 
on such a laconic text. As I believed him to be 
a good man, I innocently concluded, that he had 
taken the trouble of examining into the cause of 
my confinement, and finding me not guilty enough 
to deserve such unworthy treatment, was resolved 
to do mea good office with the corregidor. I was 
little acquainted with the Biscayen, who had quite 
other intentions. He then resolved in his mind 
the scheme of a journey, which he imparted to 
me a few daysafter. ‘‘ My dear Laura,” said he, 
«*T am so much affected with your sufferings, that 
, Iam resolved to put an end to them immediately. 
In so doing, I know I shall embrace my own | 
ruin: but ram no longer master of myself. I in- 
tend to take you out of prison to-morrow, and 
conduct you in person to Madrid; being resolved 
to sacrifice every thing to the pleasure of being 
your deliverer.” . 

*I was ready to swoon with joy at these words 
of Zendono, who, judging, by my acknowledg 
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ments, that I longed for nothing so much as 
liberty, had the impudence to carry me off next 
day, in sight of every body, by the following 

e superior that he had or- 
ders to bring me to the corregidor, who was at a 
pleasure-house, two leagues from town; and, with 
the utmost assurance, made me get into a post 
chaise with him, drawn by two good mules, which 
he had brought for that purpose; and attended 
by no other servants than a valet, who conducted 
the chaise, and was entirely devoted to the stew- 
ard, we set out, not for Madrid, as I imagined, 
but towards the frontiers of Portugal, where we 
arrived before the corregidor of Zamora could 
get notice of our flight, and send the beagles of 
justice in pursuit of us. 

‘Before we entered Braganza, the Biscayen 
made me put on a suit of men’s clothes, which 
he had the precaution to provide; and now look- 
ing upon me as fairly embarked with him, said to 
me, at the inn where we lodged, ‘‘ Fair Laura, 
be not offended with me for bringing you into 
Portugal, for the corregidor of Zamora will make 
search for us in our native country, as two crimi- 
nals to whom Spain ought not to afford a retreat. 
But,”? added he, ** we can shelter ourselves from 
his resentment in this foreign kingdom, although 
it be, at present, under the dominion of the 
Spanish monarchy. Here we shall, at least, be 
more secure than in our own country. Follow, 
therefore, a man who adores you; and let us settle 
at Coimbra, where I will become a spy for the 
Holy Office; and under the shade of that formida- 
ble tribunal, our days will smoothly glide in ease 
end pleasure.” 

‘Such a forward proposal gave me to under 
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stand that I bad to do. with a cavaliex who did not. 
choose to redresa the grievance of damsels, mere- 
ly for the glory of knight-errantry. I perceived. 
he depended a good deal upon my gratitude, 
and still more upon my distress. Nevertheless, 
though these two considerations spoke to me in, 
his behalf, I rejected his proposal with disdain, 
Tis true, indeed, I had two strong reasons for 
showing myself so reserved: I disliked his person, 
and distrusted his circumstances. But when, 
returning to the charge, he offered to wed me, 
as a preliminary, and showed me that his steward- 
abip had put him in a condition to enjoy himself 
for a long time, I wont deny that I began to listen, 
to his addresses. I was dazzled by the gold and. 
jewels which he spread before me: and found, by 
experience, that as many metamorphosea are 
made by interest as by love. My Bucayen ber 
came, gradually, quite another man in my eyesy. 
his tall withered carcass assumed the form of a, 
fine shape; his pale complexion seemed agree- 
ably fair; and I gave a favourable appellation to 
his-hypocritical look. I then accepted his hand,, 
without reluctance, in the face of heaven, which, 
he called to witness our engagement, er this, 
he suffered no contradiction om my part; we seq 
out again on our travels; and, in a short time, 
Coimbra beheld a new family within its walls.” 
‘My husband purchased for me some handaome. 
clothes, adapted to my own sex, and presented. 
me with several diamonds, among which I recol- 
lected that of Don Felix Maldonado. This dis 
covery was sufficient to make me conceive how 
all the jewels I had seen were-acquired, and tn. 
persuade me that I had not married a scrupulous, 
observer of the seventh article of the decalague. 
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But, considering myself as the first cause of his 
dexterity, I forgave him in my heart; for a wo- 
man will excuse even the bad actions which her 
beauty prompts the men to commit; otherwise, I 
should have thought him an execrable villain. 

‘I was pretty well satisfied with him for twe 
or three months, during which he behaved in a 
gallant manner, and seemed to love me witb 
great tenderness; nevertheless, these marks of 
affection were false appearances; for the rogue 
cheated me at last. One morning, on my return 
from mass, I found nothing at Fome but bare 
walls; the whole furniture, with all my b 
was carried off; Zendono, and his faithful valet, 
had taken their measures so well, that, in less 
than an hour, the general pillage of the house 
had been begun and finished, in such a manner, 
that with the clothes only which I had on m 
back, and the ring of Don Felix, which was lucki- 
ly on my finger, I saw myself abandoned by an 
ungrateful wretch, like another Ariadne. But, J 
assure thee, I did not amuse myself with making 
elegies on my misfortunes; I rather thanked hea- 
ven for having delivered me from such a wretch, 
who could not fail, soon or late, to fall into the 
hands of justice; and looked upon the days we 
had spent together as so much lost time, for which 
I would soon make myself amends. Had [ been 
desirous of staying in Portugal, and attaching my- 
self to some lady of fashion, I should not have 
wanted a place: but, whether I loved my own 
country, or was influenced by the force of des. 
tiny, which prepared a better fortune for me 
here, I resolved to return to Spain; and anplying 
to a jeweller, who gave me ready money for my 
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ring, set out with an old Spanish lady, who was 
going in a chaise to Seville. 

‘This person, whose name was Dorothea, had 
been to visit one of her relations settled at Coim- 
bra, and was on her return to Seville, where she 
lived. There was such a sympathy between her 
disposition and mine, that we became friends the 
very first day of our journey; and our mutual 
affectio~. grew so strong on the road, that, on our 
arrival, the lady would suffer me to lodge no 
where but in her house. I had no cause to re- 
pent of my acquaintance, for I never knew a 
woman of a better charactt “ .d one might still 
perceive, by her features, and the sparkling of 

er eyes, that in her youth many a guitar had 
been thrummed on her account: indeed, she was 
the widow of several noble husbands, and lived 
in an honourable manner on the jointures which 
she enjoyed. - 

* Among other excellent qualities, she had that 
of being very compassionate to unfortunate young 
women. WhenI imparted to her my own story, 
she entered warmly into my interest, and be- 
stowed a thousand curses on Zendono. ‘* What 
dogs these men are!”? said she, in a tone which 
made me guess she had met with some steward 
in her way; “ perfidious wretches! I know there 
are such villains in the world, who divert them- 
selves in deceiving women. What I am pleased 
at, my dear child,” added she, ‘is, that, accord- 
ing to your relation, you are no longer bound to 
thet perjured Biscayen; if your marriage with 
him was good enough to secure your reputation; 
by way of recompense, it is also bad enough to 
permit you to contract a better, whenever you 
ean fisd an opportunity.” 
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‘I went abroad every day with Dorothea, eithe 
to church, or to visit; and this being the way to 
meet with some adventure soon, I attracted the 
notice of several cavaliers; who, in order to sound 
the business, made interest with my old landlady: 
but some had not wherewithal to make a good - 
settlement, and others were still minors; so that 
¥ had not the least desire of listening to any of 
them. One day, Dorothea and I took a whim of 

ing to see a play at Seville;® and, upon con- 
sulting the bill, we found that the players intend- 
ed to act La famosa comedia, el Embaxedor de Sr 
musmo, compose? - Lope de Vega Carpio. 

*Among the actresses who appeared on the 
stage, I discovered my old friend Phenicia, that 
jolly, merry wench whom thou hast seen wher 
she was waiting-maid to Florimonda, and with 
acbom thou hast sometimes supped at Arsenia’s 
,ouse. J knew that she had not been in Madrid 
for two years before, but was ignorant of her be- 
ing an actress. Having an eager desire of em- 
bracing her, I found the piece very tedious: but 
this might be the fault of the actors, who playe¢ 
either too ill or too well to yield me amusement; 
for as to me, who am a merry creature, I own 


* Seville, the capital of Andalusia, in Spain, Is situated in a 
fertile country on the river Guadalquiver, over which it hasa 
stout bridge of seventeen boats, which joins the city to a large 
suburb on the other side. The corapass of the city, including 
this suburb, is supposed to be near fourteen miles, but the 
wail is only eight. It ja very strong, and adorned with fiftees 

tes and a hundred and sixty-six towers. The number of 

habitants is reckoned to amount to three hundred thousand 
Je hay aleo an university, and a great number of students. 
Among the manufactures carried on in this city, those of the 
ailk and silver stuffs are the tnost considerable. Seville is ap 
Archbishopric of great antiquity and dignity. Its revenue 
emonunis toa 2vudred and twenty thousand ducats pes annum 
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myself as much diverted. by a player who is 

fectly ridiculous, as by one who is excellext in 
wa: 

‘At length the moment I waited for being ap 
rived, that is, the end of Za famosa comedia, my 
widow and I went behind the acenes, where we 
perceived Phenicia acting the coquet, and listen- 
ing with affectation to the soft warbling of a 

oung bird, which it seems had allowed itself to 

e ensnared by her declamation. She no sooner 
observed me, than, quitting her admirer with 9 
courteous air, she came towards me with open 
arms, and loaded me with caresses. We express 
ed our mutual joy in seeing one another againg 
but the time and place not permitting us to launck 
out into a long conversation, we deferred it til 
next day, when we might discourse together more 
fully at her lodgings. 

‘The itch of talking is one of the most eager 
passions of women: I could not close an eye the 
whole night, so much did I long to engage Phe» 
nicia, and worry her with questions upon ques 
tions. God knows, I wag not lazy in getting up, 
te repair to her lodging, according to the direc. 
tion she had given me! She lived with the whole 
company ina large hired house; which when I 
entered, | met a maid-servant, who, when I de- 
sirel her to conduct me to Phenicia’s apartment, 
showed me up to a gallery, on one side of which 
were ten or twelve small chambers, divided from 
one another by partitions of deal boards only, and 
possessed by the joyous band. My guide knocked 
at a door, which Phenicia, whose tongue itched 
as well as mine, came and opened. Scarce did 
we allow ourselves time to sit, before we began 
ae chatter. We had a severe brush, and uttered 
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in eur-tums 80 many intersogations, that the ques- 
tions and replies succeeded one another with 
amazing volubility. 

‘ After having recounted our mutual adventures, 
and reciprocally informed ourselves of the state 
of our affairs, Phenicia asked what I intended to 
do: I answered, that 1 was resolved, until some- 
thing better should cast up, to enter into the ser- 
vice of some young lady of quality. ‘*O fie!” 
cried my friend, ‘‘you joke sure! Is it possible, 
my dear, that thou art not yet disgusted with ' 
servitude? Art thou not tired of seeing thyself 
subjected ta another’s will; with humouring the 
caprices of a mistress; with hearing thyself re- 
proached; and, in one word, with being a slave! 
Why wilt thou not, by my example, embrace a 
theatrical life? nothing can be more convenient 
for people of spirit, who have neither birth nor 
fortune; it is a situation that holds the middle 
place between the nobility and citizens; an upre- 
stricted condition, free of that decorum which 
is so troublesome to society. Qur revenues are 
pad in ready cash by the public, which 1s ous 

ank; we live in continual mirth, and spend ouz 
money as we get it. 

‘‘The stage,” added she, “ia particularly far 
vourable to women: while I lived with Flarimon- ' 
da, (I blush at the remembrance of it!) I was 
reduced to the necessity of listening to the can- 
dle-snuffers of the prince’s company; not one 

1 man of fashion paid the least attention to my. 
figure. What was the cause of this unimportance? 
I was not seen: the finest picture has not ita effect, 
except in a particular light; but since 1 have been 
placed on my proper pedestal, (that is, on the 
stage) heavens, what a change has happened! } 
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_see at my heels the gayest youths of all those 
towns through which we pass. An actress, there- 
fore, enjoys a t deal of pleasure in her occu- 
pation: if she is prudent, I mean, if she favours 
one gallant only at a time, she has all the honour 
imaginable paid to her; her chastity is applauded, 
and when she changes her lover she is looked 
upon as a real widow who marries a second hus- 
band: nay, if a widow takes a third, she is spoken 
of with contempt, and said to have infringed the 
delicacy of her sex; whereas the actor seems to 
be more and more regarded, in proportion to the 
increase of her admirers. After she has gone 
through a hundred intrigues, she is still a morsel 
for a lord.” 

**To whom do you talk in this manner”? said 
¥, interrupting her. ‘Do you think I am igno- 
rant of these advantages? 1 have often reflected 
on them; and they but too much flatter the ima. 
gination of such a girl as me; ] even feel an in- 
clination for the stage; but that alone is not 
sufficient; talent is absolutely necessary, and I 
have none, for when I sometimes attempted to 
repeat passages of plays before Arsenia, she 
always found fault with my performance, so that 
I was disgusted at the profession.” ‘* Thou art 
easily.discouraged,” replied Phenicia; ‘*dost thou 
not know that these great actresses are common!y 
jealous? They are afraid, in spite of all their 
vanity, of being eclipsed. In short, I wont take 
Arsenia’s word for thy incapacity; she was cer- 
tainly insincere: nay, I assure thee, without flat- 
tery, that thou art born for the stage; thou hast 
genius, a free and graceful carriage, a sweet voice, 


a good chest, and withal a face!—ah, baggage, 
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how many cavaliers wilt thou charm, if thou turn, 
est actress/”’ 

‘She plied me with more such seducing dix 
course, and made me pronounce some versea, 
that she herself might judge of my capacity for 
acting: but when she heard me, it was quite an 
other case;: she overwhelmed me with applause, 
and preferred me to all the actresses in Madrid, 
After this I should have been inexcusable, had I 
doubted my own merit. Arsenia stood impeached 
and convicted of envy and insincerity; and I could 
not help allowing that I was an admirable sub- 
ject. Two actors, who happened to come in at 
that instant, and before whom Phenicia obliged 
me to repeat the verses which I had already re- 
cited to her, were seized with a kind of ecstacy, 
from which they no sooner recollected them- 
selves, than they loaded me with praise. In good 
earnest, had the three wagered with one another 
which of them should applaud me most, they 
could not have employed more hyperbolical ex- 
pressions. My modesty was not proof against 
such eulogiums: I began to believe myself of 
some value; and thus my thoughts were turned 
towards the stage. 

‘* Come on then, my dear,” said I to Pheniciag 
*‘ the affair is determined: I will follow thy ad- 
vice, and enter into the company, provided the 
think well of it.” My friend, transported wi 
joy at these words hugged me in her arms; and 

er two comrades seemed no less delighted to 
find me in these sentiments. We agreed that 
next day I should repair to the theatre in the 
morning, and before the whole company assem 
bled, show the same sample of my talent that I 
had exhibited to them. If I had acquired the 
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opinion of those who were at Phenicia’s 
odgings, all the actors judged of me stil] more 
favourably when I had pronounced about twenty 
verses in their presence. They received me 
very willingly into their company; and then I was 
wholly engrossed by my first appearance, which, 
that I might render as gay as possible, I employed 
upon it all the money that remained from the 
sale of my ring; and though J had not enough to 
make a superb figure; I at least found means to 
supply the want of magnificence by a genteel 
taste in my dress. 

* At length I appeared on the stage for the first 
time; and then, what thundering applause, what 
eulogiams was I favoured with! It 1s downright 
modesty, my friend, to say simply thet I ravished 
the audience: one must have been witness of the 
noise I made at Seville to believe it. I became 
the discourse of the whole city; which, during 
three weeks, came in crowds to the playhouse, 
in such a manner, that the company, by this no- 
velty, recalled the public, which had began to 
desert them. I began, then, in a manner that 
charmed every body; and this was the same thi 
as if I had advertised myself to be let to the hi 
est bidder. Twenty cavaliers, of all ages, dutvied 
ore another in their ers to me; and if I had 
followed my own inclination, I would have chosen 
bim who was young and handsome: but people 
of our stamp ought to consult nothing but their 
interest an ambition, when a settlement is de- 
pending. For this reason, Don Ambrosia de Ni- 
gana, a man already old and ugly, but rich and 
generous, and one of the most powerful noble- 
men of Andalusia, had the preference. True, 
indeed, I made him purchase my favours at a 
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geod ptice; te hired for me a grand house, which 
e furnished in a very magnificent manner, gave 
tne an expert cook, two lackies, a chambermaid, 
and a thousand ducats for my monthly expense, 
over and above rich clothes, and a pretty large 
quantity of jewels. 

¢ What a change was this in my fortune! My 
reason could not support it: I appeared to my- 
self, all of a sudden, quite another person; and 
T am not surprised that there are girls who forget 
in a little time the meanness and misery from 
which they are rescued by the caprice of a man 
of quality. I will make a sincere confession: the 
applause of the public, the flattering discourse 
that 1 heard from al] quarters, and the passion of 
Don Ambrosio, inspired me with sentiments of 
vanity that amounted to mere extravagance. I 
considered my talent asa noble title: I assumed 
the airs of a woman of quality; and becoming 
as covetous as I had before been prodigal of my 
smiles, resolved to limit my prospect to dukes, 
counts, and marquisses only. 

‘Signior de Nisana came to sup at my house 
every evening with some of his friends: and I, 
on my side, took care to invite the most er 
gaging of our actresses; so that we commonly 
spent the best part of the night in drinking and 
making merry. I accommodated myself mighty 
well to such an agreeable life, which, however, 
lasted but six months. Noblemen are apt to 
change, otherwise they would be too amiable, 
Don Ambrosio forsook me, for a conquest he had 
made of a young creature from Grenaila, who had 
arrived at Seville, with some charms, and the tw 
lent of disposing them to the best advantage. My 
‘affliction at his inconstancy did not last, however, 
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longer than four and twenty hours. I chose is 
his room a cavalier of two and twenty, called 
Don Lewis de Alcacer; to whom, in point of per- 
son, few Spaniards could be compared. Thou 
wilt, doubtless, ask, and thou hast reason so to 
do, why I took such a young nobleman for m 
gallant, when I knew the consequences of suc. 
a choice. But, besides that. Don Lewis had 
neither father nor mother, and already enjoyed 
his estate, I must tell thee, that these conse- 
quences are not to be dreaded but by girls of a 
servile condition, or unhappy she-adventurers. 
Women of our profession are privileged persons, 
and not at all answerable for the effects that our 
charms produce. So much the worse for those 
families whose heirs .we pillage! 

‘ Alcacer and I attached ourselves so strongly 
to one another, thet no mutual passion, I be- 
lieve, ever equalled tut with which we were in 
flamed. We loved with so much fury, that one 
would have thougnt we were both enchanted: 
and those who were acquainted with our corre- 
spondence, believed us the most happy lovers in 
tne world; though we were, in reality, the most 
miserable. If Don Lewis had a person altogether 
gmiable, he was at the same time so jealous, that 
he afflicted me incessantly with unjust suspicions. 
It was in vain for me to accommodate myself to 
this weakness, to constrain myself so far as not 
to look upon a man. Hie distrust, ingenious in 
finding out crimes to lay to my charge, rendered 
my caution altogether useless. Our most tender 
moments were always disturbed by quarrels, 
which it was impossible to endure. Both of us 
lost our patience, and we broke in a friendly man- 
ner. Wouldst thou believe it? we looked upos 
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the last day as the most charming of our com- 
merce. Equally fatigued with troubles we 
had undergone, we expressed the utmost joy in 
our mutual adieu. We were like two miserable 
captives, who, after a rude slavery, at last recover 
their freedom. 

‘Since that adventure, I am always on my 
guard against love. I will no more contract at- 
tachments that may disturb my repose: it does 
not become those of our profession to sigh like 
other people; and we ought not to entertain in 
private a passion, the ridicule of which we re- 
present in public. 

‘About this time I afforded some employment 
to, Fame, which reported every where that I was 
an inimitable actress. On the assurance of this 
goddess, the players of Grenada wrote to me, 
proposing that I should enter into their company; 
and, to let me know that the proposal was not 
to be rejected, sent me an account of their dai 
expense, and the terms of their offer; from whi 
I concluded, that it would be for my terest to 
comply. I accepted it, therefore, though, at 
bottom, I was grieved at parting from Phenicia 
and Dorothea, whom I loved as much as one 
woman is capable of loving others of her sex. I 
left the first busy in melting the plate of a little 
merchant goldsmith, who, out of vanity, would 
have an actress for his mistress. I forgot to tell 
thee, that when I devoted myself to the stage, 3 
changed, through whim, my name from Laura, 
into that of Estella, under which appellation I 
set out for Grenada. . 

‘Here my first appearance was no less lucky 
than at Seville, and I saw myself at once sur- 
rounded by admirers; but being resolved tc 
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favour none except in an honourable way,'I be- 
haved to them with so much reserve, that they 
were blinded by my affected modesty. Never. 
theless, that I might not be the dupe of a con- 
duct that would be of no service, and which 
indeed was not natural to me, I was going tu 
listen toa young judge, of the citizen race, who 
assnmed the nobleman by virtue of his office, a 
sumptuous table, and rich equipage, when I saw, 
for the first time, the Marquis de Marialva. This 
Portuguese lord, who travels through Spain out 
of curiosity, stopped on his way at Grenada; and 
coming to the play cne night, when I did not act, 
considered with great attention the actresses whe 
presented themselves, and found one to his 
iking. He made an acquaintance with her the 
very next day, and was ready to conclude the 
bargain, when I appeared on the stage. My 
figure, and the air I gave myself, turned the 
weathercock all on a sudden, and my Portuguese 
attached himself to me only. To confess the 
truth, as I was not ignorant that my comrade had 
pleased that nobleman, I spared nothing to de- 

rive her of her conquest; and I had the good 
ortune to accomplish it. I know that she bears 
me a grudge for my success, but I could not help 
doing it; and she ought to consider it as a thing 
so natural to women, that the best friends make 
no scruple of practising it on one another.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The reception which Gil Blas met with from the 
players of Grenuda, and his finding an old ac. 
quaintance behind the scenes. 


Lavna had no sooner finished her story, than an 
old actress who lived in the neighbourhood, 
came to take her up in her way to the playhouse. 
This venerable stage-heroine would have been 
very proper for playing the part of the goddess 
Cotys. My sister did not fail to present her 
brother to this superannuated figure; upon which 
a great many compliments passed on both sides. 

I left them together, telling the steward’s 
widow, that I would rejoin her at the theatre, 
as soon as I ordered my baggage to be car- 
ried to the Marquis de Marialva’s house, to 
which he gave me a direction. I went immedi- 
ately to my own room; from whence, after having 
satisfied my landlady; I repaired, with a man 
who carried my portmanteau, toa large furnished 
house where my new master lodged. I met at 
the door his steward, who asked me if I was not 
Dame Estella’s brother; and, upon my answer- 
ing in the affirmative, said, ‘ Signior Cavalier, you 
are very welcome: the Marquis de Marialva, whose 
steward J have the honour to be, has ordered me 
to give you a handsome reception. There isa 
chamber prepared for you, to which, if you 

lease, I shall show you the way.’ So saying, 
fe carried me to the top of the house, and show- 
ed me into a chamber so small, that a very nar- 
tow bed, a chest, and two chairs, quite filled it, 
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This was my apartment. ‘You wont be very 
much at Jarge in this place,’ said my guide; ‘ but, 
to make you amends, you shall be lodged in a 
superb manner at Lisbon.’ I locked my port- 
manteau in my chest, put the key in my pocket, 
and asked at what hour they supped. I was an- 
swered that the Portuguese nobleman kept no ta- 
ble at home, but gave a certain monthly sum to each 
domestic for his board. I put other questions to 
him, and learned, that the people belonging to the 
macquis were a parcel of happy sluggards. Af- 
ter a short conversation, I left the steward to go 
in quest of Laura, agreeably engrossed with the 
presage I had conceived of my new place. 

As soon as I arrived at the playhouse door, 
and told that I was Estella’s brother, 1 was im- 
mediately admitted. You might have seen the 

1ards as eager in making a passage for me, as 
if I had been one of the most considerable noble- 
men of Grenada. All the servants and door- 
keepers whom I met, made me profound bows. 
gut what I wish I could paint to the reader, was 
my serio-comical reception behind the scenes, 
where I found the company all dressed, and ready 
to begin. The actors and actresses, to whom 
Laura presented me, poured upon me in shoals. 
The men overwhelmed me with embraces; and 
the women, in their turns, applying their painted 
faces to mine, covered it with white and red. 
Each desirous of being first to make their com- 
pliment, they spoke altogether; it was impossible 
for me aione to answer; but my sister came to 
my assistance, and her indefatigable tongue did 
not .cave me in debt to any one. 

The embraces of the actors and actresses did 

not suffice; for I was also obliged to undergo the 
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civilities of the scene-painter, the music, promp- 
ter, candle-snuffer, and his deputy; in short, of 
all the servants of the theatre, who, on the re- 
port of my arrival, came running to behold me. 
One would have thought that all these people 
were foundlings, who never seen a brother 
before. 
_ Meanwhile the performance begun; and some 
‘gentlemen, who were behind the scenes, ran to 
eir places: while J, like a child of the house, 
continued to converse with those of the actors 
who were not on the stage. Among these, I 
heard one called Melchior: I was struck with the 
name; I considered with attention the person who 
‘bore it, and imagined I had seen him somewhere. 
T at length recollected him to be Melchior Zapata, 
that poor stroller, who, as I observed in the first 
volume of my history, soaked crusts of bread 
in a spring. 

Taking him aside accordingly, ‘I am mis- 
taken,’ said I, ‘if you are not that Signior Melchior 
with whom I had the honour to breakfast one day 
at the side of a clear spring between Valladolid 
and Segovia. I was in company with a journey- 
man barber; we had some provisions in a knap- 
sack, which, being joined to yours, made up a 
pretty little repast, which was seasoned with a 
thousand agreeable sallies.’ Zapata, having mused 
some minutes, answered, *‘ You mention a circum- 
stance which I recall without difficulty; I was then 
returning to Zamora, from having made an un- 
successful attempt on the stage at Madrid; I re 
member too, that I wasin very bad circumstances.’ 
‘I remember the same thing,’ said I, ‘by this 
token, that you wore a jacket lined with play- 
bills. You see! have not forgot it, no more than 
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that you complained at that time of having toe 
chaste a wife.’ ‘Oh, I have no cause to com 
plain of that at present!’ said Zapata, with pre- 
cipitation; ‘egad! my ip is very much 
reformed in that particular, and therefore my 
jacket is better lined than formerly.’ 

I was going to congratulate him on his wife’s 
reformation, when he was obliged to leave me, 
in order to appear upon the stage. Curious to 
know his spouse, I made up to an actor, and de- 
sired he would show her to me. This he did, 
saying, ‘There she is; that is Narcissa, the hand- 
somest of our ladies, your sister excepted.’ I 
immediately concluded, that this actress must be 
she in favour of whom the Marquis de Marialva 
had declared himself, before he had seen Estella; 
and my conjecture was but too true. When the 
play was over, I conducted Laura to her lodging, 
where I perceived several cooks preparing a 
great entertainment. ‘Thou mayest sup here,’ 
said she. ‘I wont indeed,’ said I; ‘the marquis, 
perLaps, will choose to be alone with you.’ ‘0, 
not at all!’ she replied; ‘ he is to be here with two 
of his friends, and one of our gentlemen; and it 
is in thy own option to make a sixth. Thou 
knowest that in the houses of actresses, secreta- 
ries have the privilege of eating with their mas- 
ters.’ ‘True,’ said I; ‘but it would be a little 
too early for me to put myself on the footing of 
a favourite secretary: I must first enjoy his confi- 
dence, before I can merit that honourable privi. 
lege.’ Sosaying, I left her; and repaired to my 
eating-house, which I intended to frequent ev 
day, since my master kept no table at home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


He supped that evening with an extraordinary mans 
account of what happened between them. 


I onszrven in the hall a kind of old monk, cloth- 
ed in coarse gray cloth, who was at supper all 
alone inagorner. Sitting down, out of curiosity, 
just opposite to him, I saluted him very civilly, 
and he showed himself no less polite. My pit- 
tance being brought, { began to despatch it with 
a good deal of appetite; and while I eat in si- 
lence I frequently looked at this person, whose 
eyes I always found fixed on mine. Fatigued 
with his stubborn perseverance in looking at me, 
I addressed him in these words: ‘Father, have 
we ever seen one another before? You observe 
me as if I was not altogether unknown to you.’ 

He answered with great gravity, ‘ My reason 
for fixing my eyes upon you, is to admire the 

rodigious variety of adventures which are marked 
in the features of your face.’ ‘I see,’ said I, 
with an air of raillery, ‘that your reverence deals 
in metoposcopy.’ ‘I may boast of possessing that 
art,’ replied the monk; ‘and of having made 
presages which have been verified by the event. 
I am also skilled in chiromancy, and will venture 
to say, that my oracles are infallible, when,I have 
compared the inspection of the hand with tliat 
of the face.’ 

Although this old man had all the appearance 
of a wise person, I thought him so foolish, that I 
_could not help laughing in his face. Instead of 

being offended, he smiled at my unpoliteness, 
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and continued speaking in these words, after 
having cast his eyes around the hall, to be assur. 
ed that nobody listened: ‘I am not surprised to 
see you so prejudiced against two sciences which 
are looked upon as frivolous in this age. The 
long and painful study which they demand dis- 
courages all the learned men, who renounce and 
decry them, out of despair of acquiring them. 
For my own part, Iam not discouraged by the 
obscurity: in which they are shrouded, no more 
than by the difficulties which incessantly occur 
in the search of chemical secrets, and in the worn 
derful art of transmuting metals into gold. 

* But I don’t consider,’ added he, recollecting 
himself, ‘that I speak toa young cavalier, to who 
miy discourse must in effect appear quite chime- 
rical. A sample of my skill will dispose you 
much better than all I can say to ‘judge more fa- 
-vourably of my art.” With these words, he took 
out of his pocket a phial full of red liquor; and 
then said, ‘Here is an elixir which I composed 
this morning of the juice of certain plants dis- 
tilled in an alembic; for I have employed almost 
all my life, like Democritus, in finding out the 
properties of minerals and simples. You shall 
see its virtue put to the proof. The wine which 
we now drink to supper, though it is execrable, 
shall become excellent.’ So saying, he put into 
my bottle two drops of his elixir, which render- 
ed my wine more delicious than the best that is 
drank in Spain. 

The marvellous strikes the imagination; and 
when once that is gained, the judgment is no 
longer used. Charmed with such a fine secret, 
and persuaded that he must be more than the 
devil that could find it out, I cried, in a trans 
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port of admiration, ‘Oh, father! pray pardon me, 
I took you at first for an old fool; I now do jus. 
tice to your capacity, and need no more than I 
have seen to be assured, that you could, if you 
pleased, convert, in an instant, a bar of iron into 
an ingot of gold. How happy should I be, could 
I possess such an admirable science!’—' Heaven 
preserve you from such an acquisition,’ said the 
old man, interrupting me with a profound sigh: 
‘you don’t know, my son, what a secret you wish 
for.. Instead of envying, rather pity me, for hav- 
ing bestowed so much pains to make myself un- 
happy. I live in continual disquiet. I am afraid 
of being discovered, and that my labours will be 
-rewarded by perpetual imprisonment. In this 
apprehension I lead a wandering life, disguisea 
sometimes like a priest or monk, and sometimes 
like a peasant or cavalier. Is it then an advan- 
tage to know how to make gold at that price? 
* and are not riches a real punishment for those 
persons who cannot enjoy them in tranquillity” 
This discourse seeming to me very sensible, I 
said to the sage, ‘ There is nothing like a quiet 
life; you give me a disgust at the philosopher’s 
stone; and I will be contented with learning of 
you the future events of my life.’ ‘ With all my 
eart, child,’ answered he; ‘I have already made 
my remarks on your features; let me now see your 
hand.’ I presented it to him with a confidence 
that will not do me much honour in the opinion 
of some readers; and he having examined it with 
attention, exclaimed, in a fit of enthusiasm, 

‘Ah! what transitions from grief to joy, and 
from joy to grief! what capricious successions of 
misfortune and prosperity! But you have already 
experienced a great deal of these vicissitudes, 
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You have not a great many more afflictions te 
undergo; and a nobleman will confer upon you 
an agreeable destiny, not subject to change.’ 
After having assured me, that 1 might depend 
on this prediction, he bade me farewell, and went 
out of the eating-house, leaving me quita en 
grossed with the things which I had heard. I 
did not at all doubt that the Marquis de Marialva 
was the nobleman in question; and, of conse- 
quence, nothing seemed more possible than the 
accomplishment of the oracle. But though I 
had not seen the least appearance of probability, 
I could not have helped reposing an entire be- 
lief in the pretended monk, so much authority 
had he acquired in my opinion by his elixir. On 
my side, that I might hasten the happiness that 
was predicted to me, I resolved to attach myself 
to the marquis more than I had done to any of 
my masters; and having formed this resolution, 
I retired to our house in a transport of joy that I 
cannot express. Never did a woman leare a 
fortune-teller with more satisfaction. 


-OSe- 
CHAPTER X. 


Che commission that the Marquis de Marvaloa gawe 
to Gil Blas, and the manner in which that faith- 
ful secretary acquitted himself of it. 

Tas marquis was not yet come home from the 
lodgings of his actress; and I found his valets de 
chambre playing at primero in his apartment, 
expecting his return; I made up to them, and we 
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amused ourselves in making merry till two 
‘ o’clock in the morning, when our master arrived. 
He was a little surprised to see me, and said 
with a gracious air, which made me guess that he 
returned very well satisfied with his evening’s 
pleasure: ‘How, Gil Blas! not yet abed?? I an- 
swered that I was first willing to know what 
orders he had for me. ‘I shall, perhaps,’ resumed 
he, ‘give you a commission to-morrow morn 
ing; but it will be time enough then to tell you 
the particulars. Meanwhile, you may go to rest; 
and henceforth remember, that I dispense with 
your attendance in the evening, having occasion 
for nobody but my valets de chambre. 

After this explanation, which at bottom gave 
m2 a goed deal of pleasure, since it spared me a 
p:-ce of subjection which I should have some- 
times felt in a very disagreeable manner, I left 
the marquis in his apartment, und retiring to my 

t, went to bed; but having no inclination to 

eep, it came into my head that I should follow 

the advice which Pythagoras gives us, of recol- 

lecting at night all that we have done in the day, 

in order to applaud our good, and condemn our 
bad actions. 

I did not find my conscience clear enough to 
be satisfied with my conduct; but reproached 
myself with having supported the imposture of 
Laura. In vain did I suggest as an excuse, that 
I could notdén honour give the lie to a girl, who 
had nothing in view but to do me a pleasure; and 
that in some shape, 1 found myself under a ne- 
cessity of being an accomplice in the cheat. 
Little satisfied with this apology, I answered, 
that I ought not, then, to have pushed things so 
far; and that I must have a great deal of iumpu 
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dence to live with a nobleman, whose confidenne 
- Ysoillrepaid. In short, after a severe examina- 
tion, I concluded, that if I was not a rogue, I was 
next kin to one. . 
From thence passing to the consequences, | 
represented to myself that I played a very high 
game, in deceiving a man of quality; who, for 
my sins, would perhaps soon discover the trick. 
A reflection so judicious, terrified me not a little; 
but the ideas of pleasure and interest s00n disai- 
pated my fear: besides, the prophecy of the man 
with the elixir would have been sufficient to re- 
move my doubts. I gave myself up, therefore, 
to the most agreeable fancies: I formed new rules 
of arithmetic, to reckon within myself the sum 
to which my wages would amount at the end of 
ten years’ service. To this I added the gratifi- 
cations which I should receive from my master; 
and measuring them by his liberal disposition, or 
rather by my own desires, I had an intemperance 
of i nation, (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) which set no bounds to my fortune; I was 
radually lulled by so much wealth, and fell 
asleep in the very act of building castles in Spain. 
Next day I got up at eight o’clock in the morn- 
Ing, to go and receive my patron’s orders; but as 
I opened the door to go out, I was very much 
surprised to see him appear before me all alone, 


in his night-cap and morning-Fown, ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
eft fo ° 


said he, ‘last night when I ur sister, 
‘promised to be with her this morning; but an af 
of consequence hinders me from keeping 
‘my word. Go, and assure her from me, that I 
am very much mortified at the disappointment; 
and tell her, I shall certainly sup with her in the 
evening. This is not all,’ added he, putting into 
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tny hand a purse witha little shagreen box em 
riched with diamonds; ‘carry this my picture to - 
her, and keep this purse, of fifty pistoles, which 
I give as a mark of the friendship I have already | 
conceived for you.’ I took the picture with one 
hand, and the purse I so little deserved with the 
other; and running instantly to Laura, cried, in 
the excess of joy with which I was transported, 
‘Good! the prediction is visibly accomplishing. 
What a happiness it is to be the brother of such 


a handsome and gallant girl! What a pity it is 
that there is not as much honour as t and 


pleasure in it!’ . 

Laura, contrary to the custom of people of 
her profession, being used to rise early, I sup. 
prised her at her toilet; where, in expectation 
of the Portuguese, she joined to her natural 
beauty all the auxiliary charms which the art of 
coquetry could bestow. ‘ Amiable Estella!’ said 
I to her when I entered, ‘the loadstone of stran- 
fers! I may now sit at table with my master, 
since he has honoured me with a commission 
which gives me that prerogative, and of which I 
come to acquit myself. He cannot have the 
pleasure of your company this morning, as he 
proposed; but, for your consolation, will sup with 
you at night; and he sends you his picture, which, 
to me, seems a matter of still greater consolation.’ 

I accordingly gave her the box, which, by the 
bright sparkling of the diamonds that adorned 
it, infinitely rejoiced her eye-sight. She opened 
it, and shutting it again, after having considered 
the painting su ially, returned to the stones, 
whose beauty she extolled, saying with a smile, 
* These are copies which we women of the stage 
value more than originals.’ 
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+ I then told her that the generous Portuguese, 
when he entrusted me with the picture, had 
gratified me with a purse of fifty pistoles. ‘Icon 
gratulate thee upon thy good fortune,’ said she 
to me: ‘this nobleman begins where others even 
rarely end.’ ‘To you, my dear creature,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I owe this present: the marquis bestowed 
it upon me solely on account of my being your 
brother.’ ‘I wish,’ said she, ‘that he would give 
you as much every day; for I cannot express how 
dear thou art to me. The very first moment I 
saw thee, I attached myself to thee, by a tie too 
strong for time to break. When I lost thee at 
Madrid, I did not despair of finding thee again; 
and yesterday, when I saw thee, received thee 
as a man*whom fate had brought back to my 
arms. In a word, my friend, heaven has destined 
us for one another: thou shalt be my husband; 
but we must first enrich ourselves: I want to 
have two or three more intrigues to make thee 
easy for life.’ 

I thanked herina polite manner for the trouble 
she intended to take on my account; and we in- 
sensibly engaged in a conversation that lasted till 
noon. Then I retired, to give an account to my 
master of the manner in which his present was 
received; and though Laura had given me no in- 
structions on that subject, I did not fail to com. 
pose by the way a fine “compliment, which I 
intended to repeat in her name. But when I 
went home, I was told that the marquis was gone 
out; and it was decreed that I should see him no 
more; as may be perceived in reading the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


@ 
Gil Blas receives a piece of news which is kke a 
thunderbolt to him. 


I ngrarrzy to my eating-house, where, meet- 
ing two men of very agreeable conversation, I 
dined and sat at table with them till it was time 
to go to the play. Then we parted; they went 
about their own affairs, and I took the to the 
theatre. I must observe, by the bye, that I had 
al] the reason in the world to be in good humour; 
mirth had reigned in my conversation with these 
two gentlemen; my fortune wore a mott smiling 
face: nevertheless my spirits sunk, without my 
knowing the reason, and without my being able 
to keep them up. It was, doubtless, a presage 
of the misfortune with which I was threaten 

As I entered the green-room, Melchior Zapata 
came to me; and, telling me softly to follow him, 
carried me into a private place, and addressed 
me in this manner: ‘Signior Cavalier, I think it 
my duty to give you a very important piece of 
intelligence. You know that the Marquis de 
Marialva had, at first, a passion for Narcissa, my 
wife; and had already appointed a day to come 
and take a slice of my rib, when the artful Estella 
found means to break the bargain, and allure the 
Portuguese nobleman to her own charms. You 
may well believe that an actress dees not lose 
such a good prey without vexation. My spouse 
has this affair at heart, and is capable of under- 
taking any thing to be revenged: she has now a 
fair occasion. Yesterday, if you remember, all 
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our servants crowded to see you; when the ung 


der-candle-snuffer told some of the company, 
that he knew you very well, and that you was 
nothing less then Estella’s brother. 

‘This report,’ added Melchjor, ‘reached the 
ears of Narcissa; who did not fail to inte te. 
the author, and he has confirmed his assertion, 
by telling her, that he knew you Arsenia’s valet, 
at the same time that Estella, under the name of 
Laura, served that actress at Madrid. My wife, 


charmed with that discovery, will impart it to the 


uis Marialva, who is to be at the play this 
evening. Take your measures accordingly; if 
you are not act Estella’s brother, I advise 


you, as a friend, and on account of your old ao- 


quaintance, to provide for your safety. Narcissa, 
who denfinds but one victim, has allowed me to 

ive you this notice, that you may prevent any 
sinister accident by immediate flight.’ 

It would have been superfluous in him to say 
more of the matter. I thanked the stage player 
for his information; and he easily perceived, by 
my terrified look, that I was not the man to give 
the candle-snuffer the lie. I did not feel the 
least inclination to depend upon my effrontery: I 
was not even tempted to bid Laura farewell, lest 
she should have insisted upon my facing it out. 
. Icould very well conceive that she was an actress 
of such skill, as to be able to extricate herself 
out of the dilemma; but I saw nothing except an 
infallible chastisement for me, and I was not so 
much in love as to brave it. My sole study 
being, therefore, to escape Ta my household 
goods, (I mean my I disappeare m 
the play-house in a tw nk . and with the ut- 
most despatch caused my portmanteau to be 
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transported to the house of a carrier, who was 
to set out for Toledo at three o’clock next morn- 
ing. I could have wished to be with the Count 
de Polan, whose house seemed my only asylums 
but I was not yet‘there; and I could not, without 
the utmost uneasiness, think on the time I had to 
stay in a city where I was afraid they would search 
for me even in the night. 
- I did not, for all that, omit going to supper at 
my eating-house, although I was as much di 
turbed as a debtor who knows that there are 
bailiffs st his heels. WhatI ate that evening did 
not, I believe, produce excellent chyle in my 
stomach. Being the miserable sport of fear, I 
examined every body that came into the halk 
and when, unluckily, any ill-looking fellow en- 
tered, (a common case in these places) shivered 
with dread. Having supped in the midst of 
continual alarms, I rose from table, and returned 
to the carrier’s house, where I threw myself on a 
truss of fresh straw, and lay till the hour of our 
departure. 

Meanwhile, my patience was sufficiently exer 
cised. I was attacked with a thousand disa 
able reflections: when I chanced to slumber, I 
beheld the furious marquis mangling the fair face 
of Laura with blows, and demolishing every thing 
in her house; or heard him order his servants to 
make me perish under the bastinado. Then 
starting, I awoke; and though to wake is usually 
a t comfort after such a terrible dream, 
waking was to me more dreadful than the dream 
itself. Happily for me, the carrier delivered me 
from my affliction, by giving me notice that his 
mules were ready. I was immediately a-foot: 
pad, thank heaven! set out radically cured of 
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ehiromancy and Laura. In proportion as we 
moved from Grenada, my mind resumed its tran- 
quillity; and I began to enter into conversation 
with the carrier. I laughed at some pleasant 
stories he recounted, and lost, insensibly, all my 
fear. I enjoyed asound sleep at Ubeda, where 
we lay the first night, and on the fourth arrived 
at Toledo 

My first care was to ask a direction for the 
Count de Polan’s house, whither I repaired, very 
well persuaded that he would not suffer me to 
lodge in any other place: but I reckoned without 
my host; for I found nobody at home but the 
house-keeper, who told me that his master had 
set out in the evening for the castle of Leyva, 
having regeived a message that Seraphina was 
dangerously ill. 

I did not expect the absence of the coang 
which diminished the joy I felt at being in Tole 
do, and induced me to take another resolution. 
Finding myself so near Madrid, I resolved to go 
thither, reflecting that I might push myself for 
ward at court, where a superior genius, I had 
heard, was not absolutely necessary to make a for 
tune. The very next day I took the advantage 
of a return horse for that capital of Spain; and 
fortune conducted me thither, in order to make 
me act higher parts than those which I had 
hitherto performed. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Gil Blas takes lodgings in a house where he cow 
tracis an acquaintance with Captain Chinchilla. 
The character of that officer; with an aecount of 
the affair that brought him to Madrid. 


Ow my first arrival at Madrid, I fixed my habite- 
tion in a house that was let into lodgings, where 
fived, among other people, an old captain, who 
had come from the further end of New Castile, 
te solicit at court for a pension, which he thought 
he had but too well deserved. His name was 
Don Hannibal de Chinchilla. It was not without 
astonishment that I beheld him for the first times 
being a man turned of sixty, of a gigantic stature, 
and extremely meagre. He wore a pair of thick 
whiskers, that curled up to his temples on each 
side. Over and above his want of a leg and arm, 
a large phster of green silk supplied the place 
of one eye, and the scars of many wounds ap- 
peared on his face. These things excepted, he 
wags pretty much like another man. Besides, he 
had a good deal of understanding, and still more 
gravity; was scrupulous in his morals; and, in par- 
ticular, piqued himself on his delicacy in point 
ef honour. 

After having conversed with him two or three 
times, he honoured me with his confidence. 1 
goon became acquainted with all his affairs. He 
recounted to me on what aceasien he had left an 
a: at Naples, an arm in Lombardy, and a leg ia 

Low Countries. What I admired ia his nap 
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ration of battles and sieges was, that not one gas 
conade escaped him, nor even a word in his own 
raise, though I could willingly have pardoned 
im for boasting of the half of himself that re 
mained, as an indemnification for the other half 
that he had lost. Those officers who return from 
the wars safe and sound are seldom so modest. 
_ But he told me, the thing that gave him the 
most concern was, that he had spent a consider- 
able estate in his campaigns, so that now his whole 
fortune was reduced to about a hundred ducats 
a year, which was scarce sufficient to maintain 
his whiskers, clear his lodgings, and pay for 
writing his memorials: ‘For, in short, Signior 
Cavalier,’ added he, shrugging up his shoulders, 
‘I present one, thank God, every day, without 
being favoured with the least notice. One would 
eay, that there is a wager between the prime 
Minister and me, which of us shall first fail, I.in 
giving, or he in receiving them. I have also had 
the honour to present several to his majesty; but 
the curate sings no better than his clerk; and, in 
the mean time, my castle of Chinchilla sinks into 
ruins for want of reparation.’ 

‘We must despair of nothing,’ said I to the 
captain: ‘you are now perbaps on the eve of see- 
ing all your toils and troubles repaid with in- 
terest.’ ‘I ought not to flatter myself with that 
hope,’ replied Don Hannibal: ‘ three days are not 
yet elapsed since I spoke to one of the minister’s 
secretaries; and, if 1 may believe what he said, I 
may make myself very easy.’ ‘And, pray, what 
did he say?’ I replied. ‘ Did he pretend that you 
was not worthy of 2 recompense?’ ‘You 
judge,’ resumed Chinchilla. The secretary told 
we very plainly, ‘‘ Master, What-d’ye-call-um 
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don’t brag so much of your zeal and fidelity. 
You have done no more than your duty, in e» 
posing yourself to danger in behalf of your coun- 

’ try. The glory alone which attends brave actions 
is a sufficient recompense, and ought to satisfy » 
Spaniard in particular. You must deceive your 
self, therefore, if you look on the gratification 
you solicit as a debt due to your valour. Provid- 
ed it be granted to you, you will owe it entirely 
to the favour and generosity of the king, who is 
pleased to think himself indebted to those of his 
subjects who have distinguished themselves in 
the service of the state.” You see by this,’ pur- 
sued the captain, ‘that I am still in his debt; and ° 
that, in al] likelihood, I shall return as rich as I 
came.’ . 

One naturally interests himself for a brave man 
in adversity. I encouraged him to persevere, and 
offered to write his memorials gratis. I went even 
so far as to offer him my purse, and to conjure 
him to take out of it what money he wanted. 
But he was none of those who never wait fora 
second invitation orf these occasions; on the con- 
trary, he showed himself very delicate on this 
point, and thanked me in 2 lofty manner for my 

-will. He afterwards told me, that rather 

an be a burden to any body, he had accustom- 
ed himself, by degrees, to live so frugally, that 
the least nourishment was sufficient for his sub- 
sistence. This was but too true; and, therefore, 
«he was nothing but skin and bone. That he 
might have no witness of his wretched repast, he 
used to lock himself up in his chamber at meals. 
1 obtained of him, however, by dint of entreaty, 
that we should dine and sup together; and, de 
ceiving his pride by an ingenious compassion, 
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ordered nfore tictnals and liqtor than ¥ had otcad 
sion for to be brought, and urged him to eat and 
drink. At first, he stood upon ceremony, bat at 
length he yielded to my entreaties. After which, 
becoming insensibly more boid, he, of himself, 
assisted me in clearing my piate, and emptying 


my bottle. 

When he had drank four or five draughts, and 
reconciled his stomach to nourishment,. 
‘Truly,’ said he, with an air of gayety, ‘you are 
very bewitching, Signior Gil Blas; you make me 
do what you please; your bebaviour divests me 
of all fear of abusing yout beneficent disposition.’ 
My captain, at that time, seemed so well rid of 
shame, that if I had laid hold of the opportunity 
of pressing him again to accept my purse, I be~ 
lieve he would not have refused it: but I did not 
put him to the trial; contenting myself with have 
ng made him my messmate, and of taking the 
trouble not only of writing his memorials, but alse 
of helping him to compose them. By means of 
having copied homilies, I had I-sened te turn 2 
period, and was become a kind of author. The 
old officer, on his part, piqued himself on hie 
knowledge in composition, so that,-exerting our- 
selves together, through emulation, we 
morsels of eloquence, worthy of the most cele- 
brated masters of Salamanca. But in vain did each 
of us exhaust his genius, in sowing flowers of 
rhetoric in those memorials; it wasno better, asthe 
saying is, than sowing them on sand. Whatever 
expedient we fell upon to enhance the services 
of Don Hannibal, the court paid no regard to its 
a circumstance that did not at all enpage tlie old 
invalid to make the eulogium of those officers 
who ruin themselves in the field. Iu hee hed 
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hasnour he cursed his fate, and wished 
dy, and the Low Countries, at the devil, 
To complete his mortification, it happened one 
day that, under his very nose, a poet, introduced 
by the Duke d’Alva, having rehearsed, in the 
ce, an ode on the birth of an infanta, was 
gratified with a pension of five hundred ducats, 
I believe the maimed captain would have run mad 
on this occasion, had I not been at great pains to 
recompose him. ‘What is the matter?’ said I, 
seeing him quite beside himself; ‘there is no- 
thing in this that ought to give you uneasiness. 
Has it not been the privilege of poets, time im 
memorial, to make princes pay tribute to the 
muse? There is not a cro head in the world 
that does not ee one of these gentlemen with 
& pension; between you and me, these sort 
of rewards being generally transmitted to the 
knowledge of posterity, immortalize the liberali- 
ty of kings; whereas the other recompenses 
which they bestow are often but so much to 
their reputation. How many rewards x Aw 
isnense, how many pensions di t 
Sr ehich we have not the least intimation! Out 
the most remote posterity will always know, as 
we do, that Virgil received near two handred 
thousand erowns from the bounty of that empe- 

ror.’ 


Notwithetanding all I could say to Don Hanni- 
bal, the fruits of the ode stuck in his stomach 
like lead; and as he could not digest it, he re- 
solved to abandon the whole of his pursuit. But 
first being willing, as his last effort, to present 
ane other memorial to the Duke of Lerma, we 
went together to the house of that prime minis- 
ter, where we met a young man, who, having 
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aaluted the captain, ssid to him, with an affes. 
tionate air, ‘My dear old master, is it you? What 
affair has brought you hither? If you have occa- 
sion for a person of interest with his highness, 
pray command me; I offer you my good offices.’ 
‘How, Pedrillo” replied the captain; ‘to hear 
you talk, one would imagine you enjoy some im- 
portant port in this family.’ ‘1 have, at least,’ 
answ the young man, ‘ power enough to be 
of service to an honest country gentleman like 
you.’ ‘If that be the case,’ said the officer, with 
a smile, ‘I have recourse to your protection.’ 
‘’Tis granted,’ resumed Pedrillo; ‘let me know 
what 1s your business, and I promise you shall 
get some snips out of the minister.’ 

We had no sooner communicated the affair to 
this benevolent young fellow, than he asked 
where Don Hannibal lodged; in which being 
satisfied, he assured us that we should hear of him 
next day; and then disappeared, without giving 
us the least hint of what he intended to do, or 
even telling us whether or not he belonged to 
tie Duke of Lerma. I was curious to know who 

his Pedrillo was, that seemed so sprightly. ‘ He 
sa young fellow,’ said the captain, ‘ who served 
me some years ago; and who, seeing me in want, 
left me to go in quest of a better place. I don’t 
blame him for that: it is very natural for one to 
change for the better. He is a wag who does not 
want understanding, and is as intriguing as the 
devil; but in spite of ail his art, I don’t depend 
a great deal upon the zeal which he has express- 
ed in my behalf.’ ‘Who knows,’ said I, * but he 
may be of some use? Ifhe belongs, for example, 
to some one of the duke’s principal officers, he 
may have it in his power to do you service. You 
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are not ignorant that every thing is carried, 
among the great, by cabal and intrigue; that 
they have favourite domestics, who lead them 
by the nose; and these again, in their turn, are 
governed by their own valets.’ 

Next morning, Pedrillo coming to our | 
ings, ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘if I did not exp 
rayself yesterday, on the means I have of serving 
Captain Chinchilla, it was because we were not 
in a place proper for such an explanation. Be 
sides, I was willing to sound the business, before 
I disclosed it to you. You must know, then, that 
I am the lackey and confidant of Signior Rodrigo 
de Calderona, the Duke of Lerma’s first secre- 

. My master, who is very much addicted to 

antry, sups every evening with an Arragonian 
eehtingale, that he keeps encaged near the 
court. She is a very handsome girl, from Alba 
razin, of good understanding, and sings to admi- 
ration; therefore she is called Signora Sirena. Ad 
I carry a billet-deaux to her every morning, I 
have just now seen her; I have proposed that she 
shall make Don Hannibal pass for her uncle, and, 
on that supposition, engage her gallant to pro- 
tect him. She is willing to undertake the affair; 
for, besides the small advantage she foresees in 
it for herself, she will be extremely glad to be 
thought the niece of a brave gentleman.’ 

Signior de Chinchilla made wry faces at this 
proposal, and expressed a reluctance in making 
himself an accomplice of such a prank; and still 
more, in suffering a she-adventurer to dishonour 
his family, by saying she belonged to it. He 
was disgusted at it, not only on account of him- 
self, but also perceived in it (if I may be allowed 
the expression) a retrospective ignominy upon al! 














exclaimed, ‘ You jest sure, to take it in that view! 
You are such a set of people, you cottége squires, 
‘our vanity is quite ridiculous! Signior Cavalier,’ 
he pursued, eddreesing himself to me, ‘ate you 
not surprised at the scruples he makes? Egadi 
it is a fine thing, indeed, to stand on such pune 
tilios at court! Fortune is never neglected there, 
whatever shape it assumes.’ 

I approved of what Pedrillo said, and we he 
rangued the captain so successfully, that we pre= 
vailed apon him, in spite of himself, to become 
Sirena’s uncle. When we had gained the victory 
over his pride, we laid all our three heads to: 
gether, in order to comipose a new memorial for 
the minister, and it was revised, augmented, and 
corrected accordingly. I then wrote it out fair, 
and Pedrillo carried it to the Arragonim lady, - 
who, that very evening, put it into the hands of 
Signior Don Rodrigo, to whom she spoke in such 
a manner, that the secretary believing her really 
the captain’s niece, promised to exert himself in 
his behalf. A few days after, we saw the effects 
of this our work. Pedrillo came te our lodging 
with an air of triumph: ‘ Good news!’ said he to 
Chinchilla; ‘the king is going to make a distribu- . 
tion of governments, benefices, and pensions, in 
which you shall not be forgot. But I am ordered 
to ask what present you intend to make to Si- 
rena. As for my own part, I declare )’ll have 
nothing at all. I prefer the pleasure of having 
contributed tow bettering my old master’s 
fortune, to all the gold in the world. But this is 
uot the case with our nymph of Albarazin; she is 
a little jewishly inclined; when the business is to 
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his ancestors. ‘This delisacy seemed very th, 
seasonable to Pedrillo; who, being shocked at it, 
, 
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oblige her neighbour, she would take money of 
her own father, so you may judge if she wil Te 
fuse it from a pretended uncle.’ : 
‘Let her mention her demand,’ replied Don 
Hannibal; ‘she shall, if she pleases, have yearly 
one-third of the pension I obtain; and thet ought 
to satisfy her, if the whole revenues of his Catho- 
lic Majesty were concerned in the bargain.’ ‘For 
my own part,’ replied Don Rodrigo’s Mercury, 
‘I would cheerfully rely upon your word, be- 
cause I know the value of it; but you have to do 
with a little creature who is naturally distrustful. 
Besides, she would much rather have, once for all, 
two-thirds of the product advanced in ready mo- 
ney.” ‘Where the dgvil does she think I shall 
find it” cried the officer, hastily interrupting him; 
‘Does she think E am a money-broker? it seems 
you have not made her acquainted with my situa- 
tion.’ ‘ Pardon me,’ replied Pedrillo, ‘she knows 
very well that you are as poor as Job: after what 
J have told her, she cannot be ignorant of your 
circumstances. But don’t give yourself any trou- 
ble about the matter; I am « man fertile in expe- 
dients. I know an old rogue of a lawyer who 
takes pleasure in lending his money at ten per 
cent. You shall make an assignment, with secu- 
rity, to him, before a notary, of the first year of 
your pension, for the like sum, which you shall 
acknowledge to have received from him, and 
which you will touch in effect, the interest in- 
cluded. With regard to the security, the lender 
will be contented with your castle of Chinchilla, 
such as it is; so that we shall have no dispute on 
that score.’ 
The captain protested that he would accept of 
the conditions, if he should be lucky enough to 
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have any share in the favours which were to be 
distributed next day. And he was not disap- 

ointed; being gratified with a pension of three 
fundred pistoles on a certain government. As 
soon as he understood this piece of news, he gave 
all the security that was demanded, transacted 
his little affairs, and returned to New Castile with 
some pistoles in his pocket. 


-6Se- 
CHAPTER XIIL 
Gil Blas meets his dear fajend Fabricius at courts 
their mutual joy: they repair to a certain placs, 


" where a curious conversation happens between 
them. 


I conrracrsn a custom of going every morning 
to court, where I commonly spent two or three 
hours, in seeing the grandees pass and repass, 
though they appeared there without that splen- 
dour which surrounds them in other places. 

One day as I walked to.and fro, and strutted 
through the apartments, making, like many 
others, a foolish figure enough, I perceived Fa- 
bricius, whom I had left at Valladolid in the ser 
vice of an hospital director. What astonished me 
was, that he talked familiarly to the Duke of Mo- 
dina Sidunia, and the Marquis of Santa-Cruz. 
Nay, these two noblemen seemed to listen to him 
‘vith pleasure, and he was as well dressed as a 
maan of quality. ‘Am I not mistaken!’ said I to 
-nyself. *Can this be the son of Barber Nunnez! 
Perhaps it is some young courtier who resembles 
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him.” J did not long remain in déwbt: the no- 
bleman went away, and I accosted Fabricius. 
He knew me at first sight; and after having made 
me squeeze through the crowd with him, to get 
out of the apartments, ‘My dear Gil Blas,’ said 
he, embracing me, ‘I am rejoiced to see you 
again! How art thou employed at Madrid? art 

ou still in service, or hast thou some post at 
court? Give me an account of all that has hap- 
pened to thee, since thy precipitate retreat from 
Valladolid.’ ‘You ask me a great many ques- 
tions at once,’ said I; ‘and we are not now ina 
proper place to relate adventures.’ ‘Thou art in 
the right,’ he replied; ‘ we shall be more at liber 
ty in my lodgings. Come, I will show you the 
way; it is not far from hence. I am quite my own 
master, agreeably lodged, perfectly easy in my 
circumstances, I am contented with my situation, 


and happy because I think myself so.’ 

I accepted the proposal, and followed Fabri- 
cius, who stopped before a very fine house, 
where he told me he lodged. We crossed a 
court, where, on one side, there was a great 
staircase that led to very superb apartments, 
and, on the other, a small flight, equally dark and 


narrow, by which we ascended to the lodging he 
had so much extolled. It consisted of one room 
only, which my ingenious friend had divided into 
four, by thin deal boards. The first served as an 
anti-chamber to the second, where he lav; he had 
made a closet of the third, and a kitchen of the 
last. The chamber and anti-chamber were lined 
with maps, and theses of philosophy; and the 
furniture was suitable to this kind of hanging; 
consisting of a large brocade bed, very much 
worn; old chairs covered with yellow serge, gar 
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nished with ‘a fringe of Grenada silk af the same 
colour; a table with gilt feet, covered with 
feather that seemed to be once red, and bos 
dered with a tinsel fringe, become black by the 
lapse of time; with an ebony cupboard, adorned 
with figures coarsely carved. He had, instead 
of a bureau, in his closet, a little table; and his 
library was composed of some books, with sev 
bundles of paper lying on shelves, placed above 
one another, along the well. His kitchen, which 
‘was conformable to the rest, contained some 
earthenware, and other necessary utensils. 

Fabricius, after having given me time to com 
sider his apartment, said, ‘ What dost thou think 
of my lodging and economy? an’t thou enchanted 
ith them” ‘Yes, faith,’ 1 replied, smiling; ‘f 
am so. Thou must have certainly played thy 
eards well at Madrid, to be so well furnished, 
Thou, doubtless, enjoyest some post.’ ‘ Heaven 
forbid!’ replied he; ‘the business-I follow is 
above all employments whatever. A man of 
fashion, to whom this house belongs, gave me a 
room, which I have divided into four, and fur 
nished, as thou seest. I meddle with nothing but 
what gives me pleasure, and feel not the cravings 
of necessity.’ ‘Pray be more explicit,’ said I, 
interrupting him; ‘ you irritate the desire I have 
of knowing what you do.’ ‘Well,’ said he, 
§ thou shalt be satisfied. I am turned author, and 
have commenced wit; I write in verse as well as 
in prose, and am equally good at every thing.’ 

* Thou, a favourite of Apollo!’ cried I, laugh- 
ing. ‘This is what I never could have divined. 
I should have been much less surprised to have 
found thee in a quite contrary situation. What 
eharms couldst thou find ia the condition of a 
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poet! Methinks these people are oominonly 
espised in civil life, and are far from having an 
established ordinary.’ ‘O fie!’ cried he, in his 
turn; ‘thou talkest of those miserable authora, 
whose works are the refuse of libraries and play- 
‘ers. Is it to be wondered at, that such writers 
are not esteemed? But good authors, my friend, 
are on a better footing m the world; and I may 
say, without vanity, that I am one of that number.’ 
*] don’t at all doubt it,’ said I; ‘thou art a young 
fellow of excellent genius; that which is com- 
sed by thee cannot be bad. Ali that I am ata 
oss to know is, how thou wast first seized with 
the rage of rhyme.’ 

‘Thy surprise is just,’ replied Nunnez; ‘I was 
ao well satisfied with my situation while in the 
service of Don Manuel Ordonnez, that I did not 
so much as wish for any other. But my genius 
rising by degrees, like that of Plantus, above 
fervitude, I composed a comedy, which was 
acted by the company at Valladolid. Although 
f was not worth a fig, it met with great succes 
from whence I concluded, that the public was a 
good milch cow, which easily parted with its 
store. This reflection, joined to the furious de- 
sire of composing new pieces, detached me from 
the hospital. The love of poetry banished my 
passion for riches, and resolving to repair to Ma- 
drid, as the centre of wit, in order to form my 
taste, I demanded my dismission from the direo- 
tor, who did not grant it without regret, so much 
affection had he conceived for me. ‘* Fabricius,” 
said he, “hast thou any cause to be dissatisfied?” 
‘*No, sir,”’ I replied; “ you are the best of ma» 
ters, and I am penetrated with your generosity 
But, you know, one must follow his destiny. 
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€nd I am born to eternize my name by works of 
genius.” ‘ What folly possesses thee!” resumed 
the. good citizen; ‘‘ thou hast already taken root 
in the hospital, and art of that kind of wood of 
which stewards and even directors are mado. 
Thou art going to leave what is solid, in order tc 
employ thyself in trifies; and thou wilt soon re- 
pent of thy imprudence, my child.” 

‘The director, seeing that he opposed my de- 
sign to no purpose, paid my wages, and over and 
above, me a present of fifty ducats, as a re- 
compense for my faithful services: so that with 
this, and what I found means to glean in the little 
commissions that were entrusted to my integrity, 
Z was in a condition, on my arrival at Madrid, to 
&ppear in a very handsome manner. This I failed 
not to do; th$ugh the writers of our nation don’t 
much pique themselves on their neat appearance. 
I soon became acquainted with Lope de Vega,® 
Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra,} and other fa 
mous authors; but, in preference to these great 
men, I chose for my preceptor a young bachelor 
of Cordova, the incomparable Don Lewis de 
Gongors, the finest genius that ever Spain pro- 
duced. He will not allow his works to be printed 
in his life-time, but contents himself with read. 
ing them to his friends; and, what is very re 
markable, nature has endued him with the rare 
talent of succeeding in all kinds of poetry. He 
chiefly excels in satire, which, indeed, is his main 
strength. He is not (like Lucilius) a muddy river 


* A celebrated dramatic poet, ae much eduired by the Spe 


Siords as Shakspeare is by the English. He ie to have 
eomposed eightcen hundred pieces for the stage, in verse, be 
giles inanv other works. ‘ 

‘The renowned author of Don Quixote. 
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that sweeps along with it abundance of sme, 
but rather the Tagus, that rolls over golden 
sands its limpid stream.’ ‘Thou drawest,’ said I 
to Fabricius, ‘an agreeable picture of this same 
bachelor: and I don’t doubt that a person of such 
merit has a great number of envious enemies,’ 


‘All our authors,’ he replied, ‘good as well as - 


bad, inveigh bitterly against him. ‘He de- 
lights,” says one, ‘‘in bombast, points, meta- 
phors, and transposition.” ‘* His verses,” saith 
another, ‘are as obscure as those which the Sw 
ian priests sang in their processions, and which 
mobody understood.” Others again find fault 
with his composing sometimes sonnets or ro- 
mances, sometimes comedies, stanzas, and acros- 
tics; as if he had foolishly undertaken to eclipse 
all the great masters in their own different ways. 
But all these efforts of jealousy are baffled by a 
muse that is cherished by all ranks of peop 
from the highest to the lowest. 

‘It was under this skilful master that I served 
my spprenticeshi ; and I dare say it has appear 

: for I have so happily imbibed his genius, that 
Ihave already composed some detached pieces 
which he would not blush to father. I opened 
my ware (according to his example) in the 
houses of the great, where I am wonderfully 
well received, and have to do with people who 
are not difficult to please. *Tis true, indeed, my 
successful beginning has been of no disservice to 
my later compositions. In short, I am beloved 
by several noblemen, and in particular live with 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia, as Horace once 
lived with Mzcenas. You see,’ added Fabricius, 
¢in what manner I was metamorphosed into an 
author, I have nothing else to relate; 0 jhe it 
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is now thy turn, Gil Blas, to rehearse thy e® 

loits.’ 
P l opened accordingly; and suppressing every 
trivial circumstance, gave him the detail he de 
sired: after which, it being dinner-time, he took 
out of his ebony cupboard a couple of napkina, 
some bread, the remains of a shoulder of roast 
mutton, a bottle of excellent wine, and we sat 
down at the table with all the gayety of two 
friends who meet after a long separation. ‘Thou 
seest,’ said he, ‘my free and independent life: I 
might, if I would, goand dine every day with the 
people of quality; but, besides that the poetics 
inclination eeps me oftentimes at home, I ama 
sort of an Aristippus, and can equally accomme 
date myself to company and solitude, to affluence 
and frugality.’- We liked the wine so well, that 
there was a necessity of taking another bottle from 
the store; and, towards the end of the repast, I ex» 
pressed a desire of seeing some of his produo 
tions. He immediately searched among his papers 
for a sonnet, which he read aloud with at en» 

hasis. Nevertheless, in spite of the c of 
Ris reading, I found the performance so obscure, 
that [ could not comprehend the meaning of one 
syllable. Perceiving my ignorance, ‘This som 
net,’ said he, ‘does not seem very clear to thy 
apprehension; is it not so?? 1 owned to him that 
1 could have wished it had been more plain, 
Upon which he fell a laughing at my expense, 
‘If this sonnet,’ he resumed, ‘is not intelligible, 
so much the better. The natural and simple 
wont do for sonnets, odes, and other works that 
“equire the sublime. The sole merit of these is 
in their obscurity; and it is sufficient if the poet 
urself thinks he understands them.’ ‘ You joke, 
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friend!’ said I, interrupting him; ‘ good sense and 
perspicuity ought to be ingredients in poetry of 
all kmds whatever; and if thy incomparable Gon- 
gora writes not more plainly than thou dost, I 
confess my opinion of him sinks apace. He must 
be a poet who can never deceive any other age 
than his own. Let us now have a specimen of 
thy prose.” Hereupon, Numnez produced a pre- 
face, which (he said) he intended to prefix toa 
collection of comedies that he had then in the 
press; and, having read it, asked my opinion. ‘I 
am,’ said I, ‘no better pleased with thy prose 
than with thy poetry: Thy sonnet is a piece of 
verbose ‘fustian; thy preface is composed of 
far-fetched expressions, words that have not the 
public stamp, perplexed phrases; in a word, thy 
aye is quite peculiar to thyself; and the books 
our best authors, ancient as well as modern, 
are written in a quite different manner.’ ‘Poor 
ignoramus!’ cried Fabricius; ‘thou dost not know, 
en, that every prosaic writer who now aspires 
at the reputation of a delicate pen, affects that 
singularity of style, and those odd expressions, 
which shock thee so much. There are of us five 
cr ax ‘old movators, who have undertaken to 
make a thorough change in the language; and we 
will accomplish it (please God!) in spite of Lope 
de Vega, Cervantes, ond all the fine geniuses 
who cavil at our new modes of speech. We are 
seconded by a number of partizans of distinction, 
and have even some theologicians in our cabal. 
‘After all,’ added he, our ‘design is com- 
mendable; and, prejudice apart, we are more 
valuable than those natural writers who speak 
like the common min of mankind. I don’t know 
fer what reason thc; are -steemed by so many 
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persons of honour. Their manner was proper 
enough to Athens or Rome, where there was no 
distinction in point of speaking; so that Socrates 
said to Alcibiades, the people was an excellent 
schoolmaster; but at Madrid, we have both a good 
and a bad language, and our courtiers express 
themselves quite otherwise than our citizens, be- 
lieve me. In short, our new style overtops that 
of our antagonists. I will, by one example, make 
thee perceive the difference between the gentili- 
ty of our diction, and the flatness of theirs. They 
would say, quite plainly, for instance, “Interludes 
embellish a comedy:”’ while we, with more spirit, 
would pronounce, “Interludes create beauty im 
acqmedy.” Take notice of that; create 2 
Dost thou perceive all the brilliancy, all the deli- 
cacy, all the prettiness, of the expression?” 

I interrupted my innovator with a loud laugh 
‘Go, Fabricius,’ said I, ‘thou art quite an origi- 
nal with this thy precious language.’ ‘And 
thou,’ answered he, ‘art no better than a beast, 
with thy natural style. Gd,’ said he, repeat- 
ing the words of the Archbishop of Grenada; ‘go 
and tell my treasurer to give you a hundred due 
cats; and heaven direct you with that sum! 
Adieu, Mr. Gil Blas; I wish you a great deal of 

ood fortune, with a little more taste!’ 

I-redoubled my mirth at this sally; and Fabri- 
cius, forgiving me for having spoke soirreverently 
of his writings, lost nothing of his good humour. 
We finished our second bottle; and, getting u 
from table in a pretty good trim, went out wi 
a design to walk in the Prado; but, passing by 
the door of a tavern, we took it in our heads to 

in. 


This place was usually frequented by good 
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company; and I observed in two separate halls, a 
Great many cavaliers amusing themselves with 

ifferent diversions. In one, they played at 
drafts and primero; and, in the other, ten or 
twelve persons were listening very attentively to 
a dispute between two professed wits. We had 
no occasion to go near them, in order to learn 
that a metaphysical Proposition was the subject 
of their dispute; for they talked with such warmth 
and transport, that they looked like people poe- 
sessed. I imagine, if Eleazar’s ring* had been 

ut under their noses, we should have seen devils 
issue with their breath. ‘Good God!’ said I to 
my companion, ‘what passion! what lungs! These 
disputants were certainly born to be public criers. 
The greatest part of mankind are misplaced.’ 
* Yes, truly,’ he replied; ‘these people seem to 
be of the race of Novius,f that Roman banker, 
whose voice exceeded the noise of carmen. But,’ 
added he, ‘what gives me the greatest disgust at 
their discourse is, that our ears are stunned to no 
purpose.” We removed at a distance from these 
vociferous metaphysicians, and by that expedient 
I prevented aviolent head-ache which had begun 


*Eleazar was a famous magician, who cast out devils, by 
@ffixing to the nose of the possessed a certain mystical ring 
which the demon no sooner smelled, than he abandoned th: 
patient. In forming before the Emperor Vespasirn, h 
commanded the devil to overset a pitcher of water, which tis 
demon immediately complied with, to the astonishment of the 


@pectators. ; 

t Novius, from being a slave, came to be a rich eltizen of 
Rome, and turned usurer: which infamy Horace has 
tuated, and has aleo immortalized the loudness of his volee, in 
{he sixth Satire of his first book. 

At hic si plaustra ducenta 
antque foro true Sunere magna sonad:t, 
as, 
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to seize me. We went and sat down in the con 
ner of the other hall, whence, winle we drank 
refreshing liquors, we examined the cavaliers 
they came in and went out. As Nunnez knew 
almost all of them, ‘Egad!’ cried he, ‘ the dispute 
of our philosophers went be soon over; here are 
fresh reinforcements arriving; these three men 
will engage in the fray. But seest thou these 
two originals going out? That little, swarthy, 
with creature, whose lank straight hair falls 
down in equal portions before and behind, is 
called Don Julien de Vellanunno, and is a young 
judge who affects the beau. One of my friends 
and I, going to dine with him t’other day, our 
prised him in a pretty singular occupation. He 
was diverting himself in his closet, by throwing 
away the writings of a process of which he is to 
make a report, and making a greyhound bring 
them back again to him, while the dog tore them 
to pieces very handsomely. The name of that 
licentiate with the copper nose, who accompa- 
nies him, is Don Cherubin Tonto, a canon of the 
church of Toledo, the weakest mortal m the 
world; thongh by his sprightly smiling air, you 
would imagine he had a great deal of wit. He 
has bright sparkling eyes, with an arch malicious 
meer: so that one would be apt to think him a 
wag. When he hears a delicate performance 
read, he listens with such attention as seems full 
of understanding, and all the while comprehends 
nothing at all of the matter.- He dined with us at 
the judge’s house, where an infinite number of 
witty things were said; but he spoke never a | 
word, though he applauded them with grimaces 
and gestures that sec:ne2 even superior to the 
sallics that were uttered.’ 
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‘Dost thou ‘know,’ said I te Nunnez, ‘these 
two shabby fellows who, with their elbows on the 
table, sit im a corner, and converse together in 
whispers’? ‘No!’ said he, ‘their faces are quite 
aanknown to me; but in all likelihood they are 
coffee-house politicians who censure the govern 
ment. Mark that genteel cavalier, who whistles 
as he walks thruugh the hall, and supports hime 
self sometimes on one foot, sometimes on another; 
that is Don Augustin Moreto, a young poet, who 

‘ was born with some genius, but flatterers and ig- 
norant people have almost turned his brain. The 
man whom he accosts is one of his confederates, 
who is aleo moon-struck, and rhymes in prose. 

‘More aaithors still!” onied he, showing me two 
well-dressed men coming in; ‘one would think 
they had made a rendezvous here, to pass in re- 
view before thee. These are, Don Bernard Des- 
eenguado, and Don Sebastian de Villa Viciosa. 
The first is a genius full of gall, an author bom 
under the planet of Saturn, a malicious mortal, 
whose pleasure consists in hating all the worid, 
and is himself beloved by nobody. As for Don 
Sebastian, he is a young fellow of candour, who 
will let nothing lie upon his conscience; he lately 
brought a performance on the stage, which had 
an extraordinary run; and now he has printed it, 
that he may no longer abuse the esteem of the 
public.’ 

The charitable pupil of Gongora was going on 
in explaining the figures of this picture, which 
shifted so often to the view, when a gentleman 
belonging to the Duke de Medina Sidonia came 
and interrupted him, saying, ‘Signior Don Fa- 
bricio, | was looking for you, in order to let you 
know that his grace would speak with you imme- 
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diately at his own house.’ Nannez, who knew 
that a grandee’s wishes cannot be too soon sat 
fied, quitted me in a trice, to go and wait upoa 
his Mzcenas; while I remained very much asto 
nished to hear him honoured with the appellation 
of Don, and see him thus become noble in despite 
of his sire, Master Chrysostom the barber. 


~8Oe- 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Fabricius introduces Gil Blas to the service of Count 
Gakano, a Sicikan nobleman. 

I was so desirous of seeing Fabricius again 
that I visited him early next morning. ‘Good- 
morrow!’ said I, when I entered, ‘Signior Don 
Fabricio, the flower, or rather glow-worm, of the 
Asturian nobility!’ At these words he ed 
heartily. ‘Thou hast observed, then,’ cried he, 
‘that I am dubbed a Don?’ ‘Yes, Mr. Gentle 
man,’ I replied; ‘and give me leave to tell you, 
that when you recounted your metamorphosis 
yesterday, you forgot the best part of it.’ ‘I did 
90,’ answered he; ‘but truly, if I have assumed 
that honourable title, it was not so much with 
a view to gratify my own vanity, as to accommo- 
date myself to that of others. Thou knowest the 
humour of the Spaniards: they make no account 
of an honest man, if he has the misfortune to be 
both poor and mean born. I must tell thee too, 
that I see so many people call themselves Don 
Francisco, Don Pe or Don What-you-will, 
that if there is no cheat in the case, thou wilt 
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allow nobility to be a very common and 
agree, that a plebeian of merit honours it by his 
association. But let us change the subject,’ added 
he. ‘ Last night I supped at the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia’s; where, among other guests, was Coun# 
Galiano, a Sicilian nobleman of the first rank; and 
the conversation turning on the ridiculous effects 
of self-love, I, charmed that I had it in my power 
to entertain the company on that sabject, regaled 
them with the story of the homilies. Thou mayest 
well imagine they laughed heartily, and censured 
the archbishop as he deserved. This produced 
no bad effect for thee, for thou wast pitied by 
every body; and Count Galiano, after having ashe- 
ed a good many questions concerning thee, to 
which thou mayest believe I made suitable an 
swers, desired me to bring thee to his house. I 
was just now going in quest of thee, to conduct 
thee thither. I suppose he intends to offer thee 
the place of one of his secretaries; and I advise 
thee to accept of it. The count is rich, and 
spends like an atnbassador at Madrid: he is come 
to court, it is said, to confer with the Duke of 
@erma, about the crown demesnes which that 
Minister designs to alienate in Sicily. In short, 
Count Galiano, though a Sicilian, seems to be 

nerous, just, and open; and thou canst not do 
Fetter than attach thyself to him; he is the man, 
m all probability, who is destined to enrich thee, 
according to what was foretold in thy behalf at 


Grenada.’ 

‘I had resolved,’ said I to Nunnez, ‘to live ag 
surge a little, and enjoy myself a good while, be- 
fure I should go to service again; but thou speak- 
est to me of this Sicilian count in such a manner; 
as induces me to change my resolution, and even 
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‘to wish I wee already in: his family” * They 


mayest soon be there,’ he replied, ‘or I am much 
mistaken.’ At the same time we went out to- 
ther to the count, who lodged in the house of 

is friend Don Sancho d’ Avila, then in the coun- 


° é 
ee found in the court a great number of pages 
snl footmen, clothed in a livery equally rich and 
gays and in the anti-chamber several ushera, gen- 
tlemen, and other officers, al] magnificently dress- 
ed; but withal so ugly, that they looked like s 
company of apes in Spanish garb. There are 
figures, both of men and women, on which all 
art is thrown away. 

Don Fabricius having sent in his name, was im 
mediately introduced into a room, whither I fok 
lowed him, and found the count in his morning 
gown, sitting on a sopha, and drinking chocolate, 

e saluted him with all the demonstrations of 
the most profound respect; and he honoured us 
with an inclination of the head, accompanied by 
such a gracious smile, as at once gained my heart. 
A wonderful effect, though an ordinary ona 
which a favourable reception from the great pre- 
duces in our breasts! They must receive us very 
ill indeed before we be disgusted at their behs- 


viour. 

Having drank his chocolate, he amused himself 
some time in playing with a large baboon that sat 
by him, and was called Cupid. Idon’t know for 
what reason the name of that god was bestowed 
on this animal, unless it was because it had all bis 
malice; for it resembled him in nothing else. 
Such as it was, however, it did not fail to give 
vast delight to its master, who was so muck 
charmed with its merry tricks, that he hugged * 
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ineessantly in his arms. Though Nunez and | 
were not much diverted with the gambols of this 
beast, we feigned ourselves enchanted with its 
performances; which pleased the Sicilian eo 
much, that he suspended the pleasure he enjoy- 
ed in this pastime, to tell me, ‘Friend, you have 
it in your option to be one of my secretaries: if 
you like the place, I will give you two hundred 
pistoles a year, without any other recommen- 
dation than that of Don Fabricio.’ ‘My lord,’ 
cried Nunnez, ‘I am bolder than Plato, who had 
not courage enough to answer for one of his 
friends, whom he sent to the tyrant Dionysius. I 
am not afraid of bringing reproaches upon myself, 
by vouching for my friend.’ 

I thanked the Asturian poet, with a low bow, 
for his obliging confidence; then aldressing my- 
self to my patron, asfured him of my zeal and 
fidelity. This nobleman no sooner perceived that 
i relished his proposal, than he ordered his 
steward to be called; to whom, having communi- 
cated something in a whisper, he said, ‘Gil Blas, 
{ will tell you presently what is to be the nature 
of your employment. Meanwhile, you may fol 
low my steward, who has received orders con- 
cerning you.’ I accordingly obeyed, leaving 
Fabricio with the count and Cupid. 

The steward, who was a most subtle Messineze, 
conducted me to his apartment, where he loaded 
me with civilities; and sending for the taylor who 
had equipped the whole family, ordered him to 
make for me, with all despatch, a suit of clothes 
of the same magnificence as those of the princi- 
pal officers. The taylor having taken measure 
of me, and retired—‘ As for your lodging,’ said 
the Messineze, ‘I know a chamber that will 
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exhctly fit you. But have you breakfasted?’ added 
he; when I answered in the negative, ‘ Ah, poor 
lad!’ said he, ‘why did not you speak? Conte, I 
will show you to a place, where, thank heaven, 
you may have what you will for the asking.’ 

So saying, he carried me down to the buttery, 
where we found the butler, a true Neapolitan, 
every whit as cunning as thé Messenian. It might 
be said of him and the steward, ‘ These itco make 
@ par.’ This honest butler, with five or six of 
his friends, were cramming themselves with ham, 
cold tongue, and other relishing bits, which 
obliged them to redouble their draughts. We 
foined these hearty cocks, and assisted them m 

eir attacks upon the count’s best wines. While 
this scene passed in the buttery, another such was 
acted in the kitchen: the cook also treated three 
or four tradesmen of his acquaintance, who filled 
their bellies with rabbit and partridge pies. The 
very scullions enjoyed themselves on what they 
could pilfer: so that I thought myself in a house 
abandoned to pallage Yet these were but trifles, 
in comparison to what I did not see. 


-8Qe- 
CHAPTER XY. 


Count Gakano invests Gil Blas with an employment 
in his house. 

I wsnr to fetch my baggage to my new habi- 

tation; and when I returned, the count was at din- 


oer with several noblemen and the poet Nunnez, 
who called for what he wanted with an easy aiz, 
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and mingled in the conversation. Nay, I observed 
that every word he spoke afforded pleasure to the 
company. What a fine thing is genius! A man 


of wit can easily turn himself into all shapes. 

I dined with the officers, who were treated 
pretty much in the same manner as our patron; 
and in the afternoon retired to my chamber, 
where I began to reflect on my condition. 

‘Well, Gil Blas,’ said I to myself, ‘thou art 
now in the service of a Sicilian count, with whose 
real character thou art utterly unacquainted. If 
we may judge by appearance, thou wilt be in this 
family like a fish in the water: but we must swear 
to nothing; and thou oughtest to distrust thy fate, 
the malignity of which thou hast but too often 
experienced. Besides, thou dost not know for 
what employment thou art retained: he has ab 
ready two secretaries and a steward; what service 
then does he expect from thee? It looks as if 
he intended to make thee his Mercury. In 
time! one cannot be on a better footing with a 
nobleman, in order to make his way to a good 
post. He who limits himself to honourable sex 
vices only, moves slowly, step by step, and sek 
dom gains his point at last.’ 

While I was engrossed by these fine refleom 
tions, a lackey came to tell me, that all the com 

any who had dined at our house were gone 
ome, and that the count wanted to speak with 
me. I flew instantly to his apartment, where I 
found him lying on his couch, ready to take hia 
afternoon’s nap, with his baboon, which always 
bere him company. 

‘Come hither, Gil Blas,’ said he; ‘take a chair, 
and listen to wat Iam going to say.’ I obeyed 
his orders, and he spoke to me in these termse 
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*Don Fabricio has told me, that, among other 
good qualities, you possess that of attaching your 
eelf to your masters; and that you are a young 
man of incorruptible integrity. These two quali- 
fications determined me to take you into my ser- 
vice; for I have great occasion for an affectionate 
domestic, who will espouse my interest, and em- 
ploy his whole attention in husbanding my estate. 
I am rich, it is true; but my yearly expense 

tly exceeds my income. The reason is plain; 
Yam plundered by my servants, and live in my 
own house as if I was in a forest among robbers. 
I suspect my butler aad steward of having a fel- 
low-feeling one with the other; and this is more 
than enough to ruin me from top to bottom. You 
will say, if I have reason to think them rogues, 
wey don’t I turn them away? But where shall I 

d others made of a different kind of stuff? I 
will be satisfied with having them both observed 
by a man who shall have a right to inspect their 
conduct: and you are the person whom I have 
chosen for that commission; of which, if you ac- 
quit yourself well, be assured that you shall not 
serve an ungrateful master, for I will take care to 

rocure for you a very advantageous settlement 

Sicily.’ 

Having spoke thus, he dismissed me; and that 
very evening, in presence of all his domestics, I 
was proclaimed superintendent of the family. 
This did not give the Messineze and Neapolitan 
great mortification at first, because they looked 
upon me as a jolly companion, of a good compo- 
sition; and concluded, that by giving me a share 
of the spoil, they should be allowed to goonin , 
their old course. But they looked very silly next 
day, when I declared to them that I was an enemy 
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to all misdemeanor. I demanded of the but. 
ler an account of the provisions;«I visited the 
cellar, and took an inventory of every thing he 
had in his charge; I mean table-linen and plate. 
I then exhorted them to be saving of our patron’s 
wealth; to lay out with economy; and ended my 
advice, by protesting to them, that I would inform 
that nobleman of every thing that I should ob- 
serve amiss in his house. I did not stop here: 
resolving to have a spy, who might discover if 
there was any sinister intelligence between them, 
I cast my eyes on a scullion; who, being won by 
my promises, assured me that I could not have 
applied to a more proper person, to get notice of 
every thing that happened in the house; that the 
butler and steward were in a confederacy, and 
burnt the candle at both ends; that they daily se- 
greted one-half of the provision that was bought 
for the family; that the Neapolitan took care of 
& lady who lived opposite to the college of St 
Thomas; and that the Messenian entertained 
another at the Sungate; that these two gentle- 
men sent all sorts of provision to their nymphs 
every morning; and that the cook also despatched 
savoury messes to a widow of his acquaintance 
in the neighbourhood; and that, in consideration 
of his services to the other two, to whom he was 
entirely devoted, he disposed, as they did, of the 
wines in the cellar: in short, that these three do 
mestics occasioned a most horrible expense in the 
count’s house. ‘If you doubt my report,’ added 
the scullion, ‘take the trouble of going to-mor- 
row morning, about seven o’clock, to the college 
of St. Thomas, and you shall see me loaded with 
a basket, which will change' your doubts into cer- 
tainty.’ ‘So,’ said I to him, ‘thou art agent to 
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these gallant purveyors”? ‘I am,’ he replied, 
“employed by the butler, and one of my com 
rades acts for the steward.’ 

I had the curiosity to repair next morning, at 
the appointed hour, to the college of St. Thomas, 
where I did not wait long for my spy, whom I 
saw coming along with a huge basket filled with 
butcher’s meat, poultry, and venison. I took an 
inventory of the particulars, of which I formed 
in my pocket-book a short verbal process, that [ 
went and showed to my master, after having told 
the trencher scraper that he might execute his 
commission as usual. 

The Sicilian nobleman, who was naturally pas- 
sionate, resolved in his first transport to turn away 
the Neapolitan and Messenian; but after having 
reflected more coolly, contented himself with dis 
missing the last, to whose place I succeeded; 80 
that my office of superintendent was suppressed 
soon after its creation: and truly I was not sorry 
for it; for it was, properly speaking, no other than 
the honourable employment of a spy, and a post 
which had notRing substantial in it; whereas, by 
being made steward, I became master of the 
strong box, and that is every thing. The steward 
always possesses the first rank among the domes- 
tics of a great family; and there are so many small 
perquisites attached to his administration, that he 
may grow rich, even though he be an honest 
man 


My Neapolitan, whose budget was not yet ex- 
hausted, observing my brutal zeal, that I got up 
every morning to see and keep an account of 
what victuals were bought, no longer secreted a 
part, but the rascal continued to purchase the 
game quantity as before. By this stratagem 
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increasing the profit he drew from the refuse of 
the table, which was his perquisite, he found 
himself in a condition to treat his charmer at least 
with dressed victuals, if he could not furnish her 
with raw provision. In short, the devit lost no- 
thing by this reformation, and the count was not 
a whit the better for having a phenix of stewards 
in his service. The superabundance that I then 
perceived at every meal made me guess this new 
trick, which I immediately defeated, by retrench- 
ing. what was superfiuous in every course. This 
I did, however, with such prudence, that the al- 
teration could not be perceived: one would have 
thought that there was still the same profusion; 
and yet, by this economy, I considerably dimi- 
nished the expense. This was what my patron 
required; he wanted to retrench, without ap- 
pearing less magnificent; for his avarice was su- 
bordinate to his ostentation. 

There was yet another abuse to be reformed: 
I found the wine ran out apace: if, for example, 
twelve cavaliers happened to dine with my mas 
ter, they would exhaust fifty, and sometimes five 
dozen of bottles. I was astonished at this waste; 
and not doubting that there must be some rogue- 
ry in the case, consulted my oracle, that is, my 
drudge, with whom I very often had private con- 
ferences, and who made a faithful report of every 
thing that was said or done in the kitchen, where 
he was not in the least suspected. He told me, 
that the waste of which I complained proceeded 
from a new league between the butler, cook, 
and those lackeys who filled the wine, and who 
carried off all the bottles half emptied, which 
were afterwards shared among the confederates. 
I spoke to the footmen on this subject, and 
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threatened to turn them out of doors, if ever they 
should think proper to repeat this practice: upon 
which they were reclaimed. My master, whom 
I took care to advertise of the most minute things 
which I performed for his advantage, loaded me 
with praises, and grew every day more and more 
fond of me; and I, in order to reward the good 
services of the scuilion, created him cook’s assis- 


‘The Neapolitan was enraged to find me always 
‘on the catch with him; and was cruelly mortified 
with the checks which he underwent, whenever 
he presented his accounts to me; for, that { might 
pare his nails the closer, I took the trouble of 
going. to market, to learn the price of meat, just 
efore he went thither; and, as he attempted to 
impose upon me afterwards, gave him a vigorous 
repulse. I was very well persuaded, that he 
cursed me a hundfed times a day; but the sub- 
ject of his maledictions hindered me from dread- 
ing their force. I cannot imagine how he could 
bear my persecutions, and remain in the service 
of the Sicilian nobleman. Doubtless, in spite of 
all my endeavours, he found his account in per 
severance. 
Fabricio, whom I frequently saw, and to whom 
T recounted all my hitherto unheard exploits, in 
uality of steward, was more disposed to blame 
than to applaud my conduct. ‘God grant,? said 
he, one day, ‘that thou mayest be recompensed 
for all this terestedness; but, between thee 
and me, I believe it would not fare the worse 
with thee, if thou wast not quite so rough with 
the butler” ‘How!’ answ: I; ‘shall that rob- 
ber charge in his bill ten pistoles for a fish that 
did not cost four, and I pass over that article? 
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¢Why not?’ he replied, coldly; ‘let him give thee 


the half of the superplus, according to custom.’ 


In good faith, my friend!’ continued he, shaking 
his head, ‘you are a mere ninny; and, in all ap- 
pearance, will grow gray in servitude, since you 
neglect to flay the eel while it is in your hand. 
Take my word for it, Fortune resembles those 
brisk airy coquettes Who despise the gallant who 
stands upon ceremony.’ 

I only laughed at the discourse of Nunnez; who 
laughed again in his turn, and would have per- 
siaded me that he had only spoke in jest, being 
ashamed of having given me bad counsel in vain. 
I continued firm in the resolution of being always 
zealous and faithful: I felt no inclination to be 
otherwise; and I dare say, that in four months I 
saved to my master, by my economy, three thou- 
sand ducats at least. 


-SSe- 
CHAPTER XVL 


Ain accident happens to Count Galiano’s Baboon, 
which is the cause of great affliction to that noble- 
man. Gil Blas falls sick; the consequence of his 


Axovr this time, the repose of the family was 
strangely disturbed by an accident which will 
seem trifling to the reader, though it turned out 
® very serous matter to the servants, and espe- 
cially to me: Cupid, that baboon of which I have 
made mention, that animal so beloved by our 
master, attempting one day to leap from one win 
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dow to another, acquitted himself so ili in the 
performance, that he fell down into the court, 
and dislocated his leg. The count no socmer un- 
derstood this misfortune, than he uttered such 
piercing cries, that they were heard all over the 
neighbourhood; and in the excess of his grief, 
attacking all his servants without exception, he 
had well nigh made a clean house. His fury, 
however, was limited to cursing our negligences, 
and abusing us, without sparing terms of re- 
proach. He sent immediately for those surgeons 
who were most expert in fractures and dislocated 
bones; and who, having visited the patient’s leg, 
reduced it, and applied bandages accordingly. 
But though all of them assured him there was no 
danger, my master retained one of them in the 
house, to be always near the animal, until it was 
perfectly cured. 

I should be to blame if I passed over in silence 
the grief and anxiety which preyed upon the 
heagt of the Sicilian nobleman dunng the whole 
time of the cure. Will it be believed, that all the 
day he did not stir from his dear Cupid! He was 


always present when it was dressed, and got out. 


of bed to visit him two or three times ever: 
night. But the most troublesome circumstance 
of all was, that every domestic in the family, and I 
in particular, were always up, that we might be at 
hand to be sent wheresoever it should be thought 
proper for the service of this ape. Ina word, 
we had no rest in the house, till such time as this 
plaguy beast, having recovered of his fall, betook 
imself again to his usual caperings And tum- 
blings. After this, can we refuse to credit the 
report of Suetonius, when he says, Caligula loved 
his horse to such a degree, that he bestawed 
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upon him a house richly furnished, with officers 
to serve him, and even designed to make him 
consul? My patron was no less charmed with 
his baboon, which he would willingly have 
created a corregidor, had it been in his power. 

An unlucky circumstance for me was, that I 
had surpassed all the valetsa in demonstrations of 
concern, that I might, in so doing, make my 
court to my master; and underwent such fatigue 
in behalf of Cupid, that I fell sick upon it, and 
was seized with such a violent fever that I lost 

senses, and know not how I was managed for 
een days, during which I was in a manner be- 
tween life and death. This only 1 know, that my 
youth struggled so successfully against the fever, 
and perhaps against the remedies that were ad- 
ministered, that at length I recovered my under- 
standing. The first use I made of it was to 
perceive that I was not in my own chamber; anc 
wanting to know the reason, I asked it of an old 
woman who attended me; but she replied, that I 
must not speak, for the physician had expressly 
forbid it. When we are in good health, we com- 
monly laugh at the doctor; but when we are sick, 
We calmly submit to his prescription. 

1 thought proper, therefore, to hold my tongue, 
how much soever I longed to converse with my 
nurse; and was engaged in reflections on this 
subject, when two spruce beaus entered, dressed 
in velvet, with very fine ruffled linen. I imagined 
they were two noblemen, friends of my master, 
who, out of consideration for him, came to see 
me. On this supposition, I made an effort to sit 
up, and showed my respect by taking off my cap; 
but my nurse laid me all along again, and told me 
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that these gentlemen were my physician aad 
apothecary. 

The doctor coming to my bed-side, felt my 
pulse, considered my countenance, and observi 
all the symptoms of an immediate cure, assume 
an air of triumph, as if he had greatly contributed 
to it; saying that there was nothing wanting to 
finish the work but a purge, after which he 
might boast of having performed a fine cure. 
‘When he had spoke thus, he made the apothe- 

write a prescription; which, while he dic- 
tated, he viewed himself in a glass, adjusted his 
periwig, and made such grimaces, that I could 
not help laughing, in spite of my weakly condi- 
tion. He then made me a solemn bow, and went 
away, much more engrossed by his own figure 
than by the medicines he had prescribed. 

After his departure, the apothecary, who had 
not come hither for nothing, prepared himself 
for doing something which may be easily guessed; 
whether he was afraid that the old woman could 
not acquit herself with dexterity enough, or 
wanted to operate himself, in order to enhance 
the value of his ware; but, with all his address, 
I do not know how it happened, the operation 
was scarce performed, when I restored to the 
operator all that he had given me, and left his 
velvet suit in a fine pickle. He looked upon this 
accident as a misfortune annexed to pharmacy, 
and wiping himself with a towel in silence, went 
away, resolving to make me pay the scourer, to 
whont he was certainly obliged to send his 
clothes. \ 

He returned next morning more plainly dress- 
ed, though he had no risk to run that day, in 
bringing the physic which the doctor had pre- 
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scribed the night before; for I not only felt my- 


self mending every moment, but such an 
aversion, since the preceding day,.to physicians 
and apothecaries, that I even cursed the univer 
sities where those gentlemen receive the power 
of slaying men with impunity. 

In this disposition, I swore that I would take 
no more medicine, and wished Hippocrates at the 
devil, with all his gang. The apothecary, whe 
did not mind what became of his composition, 
provided he was paid for it, left it on the table, 
and retired, without speaking a word. I ordered 
the villanous medicine to be thrown out at a win- 
dow immediately, being so much prepossessed 
against it, that I should have thought myself poi 
soned had I swallowed it. To this stroke of dis- 
obedience I added another. I broke silence; and 
told my nurse, in a peremptory tone, that I ab- 
solutely insisted on knowing what was become of 
my master. The old woman, who was apprehen- 
sive of exciting in me a dangerous emotion, 
should she gratify my curiosity; or resolving per- 
haps to irritate my distemper by her obstinacy, 
made no answer; but I persisted with so much 
passion, that she replied, at length, ‘Signior 
Cavalier, you are now your own master; Count 
Galiano is gone back to Sicily.’ 

I could not believe what I heard, and yet there 
was nothing more true. That nobleman, the very 
second day of my distemper, fearing that I would 
die at his house, had the generosity to order me 
to be transported, with my little effects, to a hired 


room, where he had abandoned me, without ccre- 
mony, to Providence and the care of a nurse. In 
the interim, having received an order from court, 
obliging him to) repass into Sicily, he set out with 
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such precipitation, that I was not so much as 
thought of; whether he already numbered me 
with the dead, or that people of quality are 
troubled with short memories. 

My nurse informed me of all this; and likewise 
assured me, it was she who had called the physi- 
cian and apothecary, that I might not perish for 
want of assistance. This comfortable news threw 
me into a profound reverie. Adieu, my advan- 
tageous settlement in Sicily! my sanguine hopes, 
farewell! ‘When any great misfortune happens 
to you,’ says a certain pope, ‘examine yourself 
well; and you will always perceive that it was, in 
some measure, owing to your. own fault.’ No 
disparagement to this holy father, I cannot see 
how I contributed to my own mischance on this 
occasion. 

When I found the flattering chimeras with 


which I had stuffed my imagination vanished, the . 


next thing that I concerned myself about was my 
portmanteau, which I ordered her to bring to my 

ed-side, that I might examine it. I sighed, when 
I perceived it open, crying, ‘Ah, my dear port- 
manteau! my only consolation! you have been, I 
see, at the mercy of strangers.’ ‘No, no, Signior 
Gil Blas,’ said the old woman; ‘don’t be uneasy; 
nothing is stolen from you; I have protected your 
box, as if it had been my own honour.’ 

I found in it the suit of clothes which I had 
when I came into the count’s service, but I look- 
ed in vain for that which the Messenian had or- 
dered to be made for me. My master had not 
thought proper to leave it with me, or else some- 
body had made free with it during my delirium. 
All my other baggage remained, and even a 
great leathern purse that contained my money 
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which I reckoned twice, as I could not, at first, 
believe that there were but fifty pistoles remain- 
ing of two hundred and sixty that were im it be- 
fore I fell sick. ‘What is the meaning of this, 
my good mother!’ said I to the nurse; ‘my 
finances are terribly diminished.’ ‘And yet no- 
body, except myself, hath touched them,’ said the 
old woman; ‘and I have been as frugal as possi- 
ble: but sickness is very expensive; one is always 
laying out. Here,’ added the good mother, taking 
a packet of paper out of her pocket; ‘here is an 
account of the expense as just as the current 
coin, which will show that I have not employed 
& maravedi amiss.’ 

I glanced over the bill, which contained fifteen 
or twenty pages. Mercy upon me! what a quan- 
tity of poultry had been bought, while I was out 
of my senses. There was in broths only to the 
amount of twelve pistoles at least. The other 
articles were answerable to this. It cannot be 
imagined how much was laid out for wood, can- 
dles, water, and brooms. Nevertheless, swelled 
as this account was, the sum total did not exceed 
thirty pistoles, consequently there ought to be a 
remainder of one hundred and eighty. This I re- 

resented to her: but the beldame, with an air of 

evotion, began to take all the saints to witness, 
that there were but fourscore pistoles in the purse 
when the count’s butler gave her the charge of 
my portmanteau. ‘ What is that you say, y? 
cried I with precipitation: ‘ was it the butler who 
put my things into your hands?” ‘Without doubt 
it was he,’ she rephied; ‘ by this token, that when 
he gave me them, he said, ‘Good mother, 
when Signior Gil Bias is stiff, don’t fail to treat 
him with a good #:inerel, for there is money 
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enough in the portmanteau to answer the ex- 
pense.”’’ 


‘Ah, damned Neapolitan!’ cred I, ‘I am no 
longer at a loss to know how my money is gone: 
you have swept it away, to make yourself some 
amends for the thefts I hindered you to commit.” 
After this apostrophe, I thanked heaven that the 
kuave had not carried off the whole. Whatever 
reason I had, however, to accuse the butler of 
having robbed me, I could not help thinking that 
the nurse might, possibly, have done the deed. 
My suspicion fell sometimes on one, sometimes on 
the other; but it was still the same thing to me. 

I said nothing to the old woman: I did not even 
cavil at the articles of her unconscionable bill; 
for I should have got nothing by wrangling, and 
every one must understand his trade: my resent- 
ment, therefore, was contented with paying and 
dismissing her three days after. 

I believe, when she went from me, she adver- 
tised the apothe that she had been dismissed, 
and that I was well enough to decamp without 
taking my leave of him; for, in a moment after, 
he came to me, quite out of breath, and presented 
his bill; in which, under names that were utterly 
unknown to me, although I had been a physician, 
he had set down all the pretended medicines with 
which he had furnished me while I was out of 
my senses. This bill might be justly said to have 
been written in the true spirit of an apo : 
and accordingly we disputed about the payment 
of it. Linsisted on his abating one-balf of the sum 
he demanded; he swore he would not abate one 
maravedi. . Considering, however, that he had to 
do with a young man who might give him the 
slip, by quitting Madrid that very day, he choos 
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rather to be contented with what I offered, that 
is, three times the value of his drugs, than to run 
the risk of losing the whole. I gave him the 
money with infinite regret, and he retired fully 
revenged for the small disgrace he had suffered 
on the day of the clyster. 

The physician appeared almost at the same 
time; for those animals are always at the tail of 
one another. I paid him for his visits. which 
had been very numerous, and sent him away very 
well satisfied: but before he would leave me, in 
order to prove that he had earned his fees, he 
related all the mortal symptoms, which he had 
prevented, in my distemper; a task he performed 
in very learned terms, and with an agreeable air, 
though it was altogether above my comprehen- 
sion. When I had despatched him, I thought I 
had got rid of all the ministers of the Fates; but 
I was mistaken; a surgeon whom I had never 
seen, entered my apartment, and having saluted 
me very respectfully, expressed great joy in see- 
ing me out of danger; a deliverance which, he 
said, he attributed to two copious bleedings that 
he had performed, and some cupping-glasses 
which he had the honour to apply. / This was 
another feather to be plucked from my wing; I 
was feign to pay tribute to the stirgeon also. 
After so many evacuations, my purse became so 
feeble, that it was little better than « lifeless 
corpse, 80 little of the radical moisture remained. 

I began to lose courage, when I saw myself re- 
lapsing into a state of misery. I had, while I 
served my last masters, conceived ‘too great af 
fection for the conveniences of life, and could no 
longer, as formerly, look upon indigence with 
the eye of a Cynic philosopher. 1 will own, 
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however, that I was very much in the wrong, to 
let myself fall a prey to melancholy. After har- 
ing so often experienced that Fortune no sooner 
overthrew me than she raised me up again, I 
ought to have regarded the troublesome situa- 
tion in which I was, as another introduction to 
prosperity. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 


Gil Blas contracts a good acquaintance, and obtaine 
@ post that consoles him for Count Galiano’s tn 
gratitude. The history of Don Valerio de Lena, 


Mr not having heard of Nunnez all this time 
rised me so much, that I concluded he must 

be in the country; and, as soon as I could walk, I 
went to his lodgings, where I understood he had 
actually gone to Andalusia, three weeks before, 
with the Duke de Medina Sidonia. One morning, 
at waking, Don Melchior de la Ronda came into 
my head; and remembering that I had promised 
to him, while I was at Grenada, to visit his nephew, 
if ever I should return to Madrid, I resolved to 
keep my promise that very day. Having got a 


. direction to the house of Don Balthazar de Zuné- 


ga, I repaired thither, and asked for Signior 
Joseph Navarro, who soon appeared. When I 
galuted him, he received me politely, but coldly, 
although I had signified my name. I did not 
know how to reconcile this frozen reception 
with the character 1 had heard of this clerk of 
the kitchen; and was going away, with a resolu. 
tion to save myself the trouble of a second visit, 
when, all of a sudden, assuming an open smiling 
air, he cried, with a good deal of emotion, ‘ Ah, 
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Signior Gil Blas de Santillane! pray pardon the 
reception I have given you. My memory had 
betrayed my inclination: I had forgot your name, 
and little thought you was the cavalier of whom 
mention is e in a letter which I received from 
Grenada about four months ago. 

‘How rejoiced am I to see you!’ added he, 
throwing his arms about my neck, with transport; 
‘my uncle Melchior, whom I love and honour as 
a father, conjures me, if perchance I should have 
the honour of seeing you, to treat you in the same 
manner as if you was his son, and to employ, if 
there should be occasion, my own credit, and 
that of my friends, m your behalf. He has praised 
the qualities of your head and heart, in such 
terms as would have interested me in your favour, 
even if I had not. been engaged thereto by his 
recommendation. I beg, therefore, that you will 
look upon me asa manto whom my uncle has 
imparted, by letter, all his sentiments with regard 
to you. I offer you my friendship, and I hope 
you will not‘refuse me yours.’ 

I answered with that gratitude which I owed to 
the polite behaviour of Joseph; and, like people 
of warmth and sincerity, we contracted an inti- 
macy on the spot: and I did not scruple to dis 
close the situation of my affairs; which he no 
sooner heard, than he said, ‘I undertake to pro- 
cure a place for you; and, in the mean time, don’t 
fail to come and dine with me every day. You 
will fare better here than at your eating-house.’ 
The offer was too agreeable to a poor creature 
just come out of a fit of illness, who had been 
used to good living, to be rejected. 1 aecepted 
the invitation, therefore, and recruited so well in 

that family, that in fifteen days I had the face of 
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a Barnardine monk. Melchior’s nephew seemed 
to make up his pack rarely; but how could it be 
otherwise! He had three strings to his bow; 

at the same time, butler, steward, and clerk 
the kitchen; besides, (our friendship apart) I be- 
lieve the comptroller of the house and he had a 
very good understanding together. 

I was perfectly recovered when my friend Jo- 
seph, seeing me come in one day to dine as usual,: 
made up to me with a gay air, and said, ‘ Signior 
Gil Blas, I have a pretty good place in view for 
you. You must know that the Duke of Lerma, 
prime-minister of the Spanish crown, in order to 
devote himself entirely to affairs of state, entrusts 
two persons with his own concerns. Don Diego 
de Monteser has the care of gathering his rents; 
and his household expense is managed by Don 
Rodrigo de Calderona. These two men, in whom 
he can confide, exercise their employment with 
. absolute authority, without the least dependence 
on one another. Don Diego usually keeps in his 
service two stewards to receive his cash; and, as 
I understood this morning that he had dismissed 
one of them, I havé been to ask the place for you. 
Signior de Montestr, who knows me, and of 
whose friendship I may boast, has granted it 
without any difficulty, on my recommendation of 
your morals and capacity. We will go to his 

ouse this afternoon.’ 

We went thither accordingly. I was very gra 
ciously received, and installed in the employment 
of the steward who had been dismissed. His 
office consisted in visiting the farms, keepin 
them in repair, and receiving the rents: ina word 
I was concerned in the country estate, and every 
month gave in my accounts to Don Diego, whe 
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examined them with great attention. This was 
what I wished. Although my integrity had been 
so ill repaid- by my last master, I was resolved to 
‘continue always in the same path. 
One day, having got notice that a fire had hap- 
pened in the castle of Lerma, and that more than 
alf of it had been reduced to ashes, I went 
thither immediately, to take an account of the 
damage; and having informed myself exactly, 
upon the spot, of all the circumstances of the 
fire, I composed an ample relation of it, which 
Monteser showed to the Duke of Lerma. This 
minister, notwithstanding the affliction he was in 
to hear such bad news, was struck with the rela 
tion, and could not help asking who was the 
author: Don Diego not only satisfied him in that 
particular, but also spoke so much in my favour, 
that his excellency remembered me six months 
after, on the occasion of a story which Lam going 
to recount, and without which, perhaps, I should 
never have been employed at court. Here it is. 
At that time, there lived in the street of the 
Infantas, an old lady called Inesilla de Cantarila, 
whose birth was not certainly known. Some said 
that she was the daughter of a luite-maker; and 
others, that her father was a commander of the 
order of St. Jago. Be that as it will, she was a 
prodigy. Nature had bestowed upon her the sin- 
gular privilege of charming the male sex during 
- the whole course of her life, which exceeded 
seventy-five years. She had been idolized by the 
problemen of the old court, and saw herself adored 
y those of the new. Time, that spares not even 
beauty, had exerted itself upon her in vain; 
though he had withered it, he could not deprive 
ber of the power to please: a noble air, an 
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enchaiting Wit, enti graces that were peoulier te 
her, made her inspire the men with passion, even 
in her old age. 

One of the Duke of Lerma’s secretaries, called 
Dona Valerio de Luna, a cavalier of five-and- 
twenty, saw Ineailla, and fell in love with hes 
He declared himself in the most tonate terms, 
and pursued his prey with all the fury that love 
and youth can inspire. The lady, who had her 
reasons for not complying with his wishes, did 
not know how to moderate his flame. One day, 
however, thinking she had found the means, she 
carried the young man into her closet, and point- 


’ ing to a clock that stood upon the table, ‘You 


eee,’ said she, ‘ what hour it is—on the same day 
end hour did I come into the world, seventy-five 
years ago; and do you really think it becomes one 
of my age to be engaged in love-intrigues? Re 
call your reason, my child; and stifle those sent 
ments which are so unsuitable both to you and 
me.’ At this sensible advice, the cavalier, who 
wo longer acknowledged the authority of reason, 

answered the lady with all the impetuosity of a 
man possessed by the most violent emotions, 

‘Cruel Inesilla! why have you recourse to such 

frivolous remonstrancea? Do you imagine that’ 
they change you in my eyes’ Don’t flatter your- 

with such a vain bope. While you are such 

es I behold you, or while my view 1s fascinated 

hy the charm, I cannot cease to love you.’ ‘ Well 

then,’ said she, ‘since you are so obstinate as te 

persist in the resolution of fatiguing me with 

your addresses, my house shall be no longer open 
to you. I forbid you to come near it, and desire 
to see you no more.’ 

You will, perhaps, believe, after this, that Dow 
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Valerio, diseonverted at what he had heard, made 
an honourable retreat. On the contrary, he be 
came still more importunate. Love produces 
the same effects in its votaries, as wine does in 
drunkards, The cavalier b d, sighed, and, 
making a sudden transition from entreaties to 
rage, attempted to enjoy by force, what he could 
not otherwise obtain. But the lady, resisting 
with courage, cried, with an air of indignation, 
‘ Hold, rash wretch! I will soon bridle your im- 
pious ariour. Know that you are my son.’ Don 
Valerio was confounded at these words, which 
suspended the violence of his passion. But, 
imagining that Inesilla spoke thus only to be rid 
of hié solicitations, he answered, ‘You have im 
vented that fable to elude my desires.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
said she, interrupting him; ‘I reveal a mystery, 
which I should always have concealed, had not 
you reduced me to the necessity of disclosing it. 
Six-and-twenty years ago, I was in love with Don 
Pedro de Luna, your father, who was then go- 
vernor of Segovia; and you became the fruit of 
our riutual passion. He owned you for his son, 
gave you education; and although he had 
not been without other children, your good quali- 
ties would have determined him to leave youa 
fortune. I, for my part, did not forsake you. As 
soon as you began to appear in the world, I al- 
lured you to my house, in order to inspire you 
with that polite behaviour which is so necessary 
to a gallant man, and which women only can 
bestow. I did more; I employed all my credit to 
introduce you into the prime-minister’s service. 
In short, I have interested myself for you, as 1 
ought to do for a son. After this declaration, 
take your own measures. If you can purify your 
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sentiments and look upon me only as a mother, I 

do not banish you from my sight, but will treat 

you with all the tenderness I have hitherto pre- 

served; but if you are incapable of that effort, 

which both nature and reason demand, fly this 

moment, and deliver me from the horror of your 
nee.’ 

While Inesilla spoke in this manner, Don Valerso 
remained in a profound silence. He seemed to 
recall his virtue, and endeavour to vanquish him- 
self; but he meditated another design, and pre- 
pared a quite different spectacle for his mother. 
Being unable to console himself for the unsur 
mountable obstacle that opposed his wishes, he 
basely yielded to his despair; he drew his sword, 
and plunged it in his own bosom; punishing him- 
self like another Cdipus, with this difference, 
that the Theban plucked out his own eyes, out 
of grief for having committed the crime; whereas 
the Castilian stabbed himself, because he could 
not commit it. 

The unhappy Don Valerio did not die imme. 
diately of the Blow he had given himself; but had 
time to repent, and ask pardon of heaven for hay- 
ing taken away his own life. As he left, by his 
death, a vacancy in the post of secretary to the 
Duke of Lerma, that minister, who had not for- 
got my account of the fire, nor the good charac. 
ter he had heard of me, chose me to fill the place 
of this young gentleman. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Gél Blas is presented to the Duke of Lerma, whe 
receives him into the number of his secretaries, 
sets him to work, and ts satisfied with his pere 
Sormances. 


Morrsszn was the person who informed me 
of this agreeable news, and said,-‘ Friend Gil 
Blas, though I feel some regret in losing you, I 
love you too well not to be overjoyed at your 
succeeding Don Valerio. You will not fail to 
make a fine fortune, provided you follow two 

ieces of advice which I have to give you. The 

t is, to appear so much attached to his excel- 
lency, that he shall never doubt of your being en- 
tirely devoted to his will. And the second is, to 
inake your court to Signior Don Rodrigo de Cal 
derona; for that man moulds the mind of his mas 
ter like wax. If you have the good fortune to 
acquire the good-will of that favourite secretary, 
you will go a great way in a very little time.’ 

‘Signior,’ said I to Don: Diego, after having 
thanked him for his good advice, ‘tell me, if you 
please, Don Rodrigo’s character. I have oftea 

eard him spoke of and represented bad enough; 
but I have not much confidence in the pictures 
which people draw of those who have posts at 
court; though sometimes, I believe, they do not 
dc amiss. Pray, tell me then, what do you 

ink of Signior Calderona’?? ‘You ask me a 
very delicate question,’ replied the overseer, 
with a satirical smile. ‘I would tell any body but 
you, without hesitation, that he is a very honour 
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able gentleman, of an unblemished character: but 
{ will deal more frankly with you: for, besides 
that I believe you a young man of discretion, I 
think it my duty to talk openly to you of Don 


' Rodrigo, since I have advised you to cultivate 


him with care; otherwise, I should only oblige 


you by halves. 


*You must know then, that from a simple do- 
mestic of his excellency, when he was only Don 
Francis de Sandoval, this man has arrived, by de- 

at the post of his first secretary. ‘There 

hever was a prouder man; he looks upon himself 
as the Duke of Lerma’s colleague; and, at bot- 
tom, he may be said to share with him the 
authority of prime-minister; since he bestows 
posts and governments on whom he pleases to 
Oblige. This the public often marmurs at; but 
he gives himself no trouble about the matter: 
provided an affair yields him a handsome present, 
e bids defiance to censure. You will easily eon- 
ceive, from what I have said,’ added Don Diego, 
Show you are to behave to such a haughty mow 
tal.’ ‘QO yes,’ said I; ‘leave that to me: it will be 


” very unlucky, indeed, if I cannot gain his favour. 


When one knows the foible of a person whom 
he wishes to please, he must be no conjurer if he 
fails of success.’ ‘ Well then,’ replied Monteser, 
*I will now present you to the Duke of Lerma.’ 

We went immediately to the house of that 
Thinister, whom we found giving audience in a 
great hall, where there was more company than 
at court. Here I saw commanders, and knights 
of Calatrava and St. Jago, soliciting for govern- 
ments and vice-royalties; bishops, who, being 
sickly at their own dioceses, desired to be made 


archbishops, only for the change of air; andsome ~- 
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holy fathers, of the order of 8t. Dominick and 
St. Francis, who laid claim to the mitre with 
great humility. 1 likewise saw some half-pay 
officers, who acted the eame part that Captain 
Chinchilla had formerly done; that is, spent all 
they had in’dancing attendance for a pension. If 
the duke did not gratify all their desires, he at 
least received their petitions with great affability; 
and I perceived that he answered very politely 
to those who spoke to him. 

We waited patiently until he had despatched 
all these supplicants; then Don Diego said te 
him, ‘ My lord, here is Gil Blas de Santillane, 
that young man whom your excellency has choses 
to supply the place of Don Valerio.’ At these 
words the duke, casting his eyes upon me, said, 
in a very obliging manner, that I had already 
merited it by the services I had done him. He 
afterwards carried mie into his closet, to discours¢ 
with me in private, or rather to judge of my un 
derstanding by my conversation. He desired te 
know who I was, and the life I had hitherto led 
exacting of me a sincere narration of the whole 
What a detail was this for me to give! there wa 
no thinking of telling lies before a prime-ministe 
of Spain. On the other hand, I had so man 
things to tell at the expense of my vanity, that 
could not resolve on a general confession. Hot 
should I extricate myself from this embarras¢ 
ment! I took the resolution of embellishing th. 
truth in those parts where it would have offender 
in its nakedness; but he did not fail to discove:. 
it in spite of all my skill. ‘Monsieur de Santi - 
lane,’ said he, with a smile, when I had finishe / 
my story, ‘I see you have been in your time J 
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Httle wpon the picare.’* I answered with a blush, 
‘Your excellency ordered me to be sincere, and 
I have obeyed.’ ‘Iam obliged to thee for it,’ 
he replied: ‘go, my child; thou hast come off 
very cheaply. I am astonished that thou wast 
not undone by ill example. There are many 
honest people who would have turned great 
rogues had fortune put them to the same tmals. 
‘Friend Santillane,’ continued the minister, 
‘forget thy past life, and remember that thou 
now belongest to the king, in whose service thou 
wilt be employed for the future. Follow me, 
and I will make thee acquainted with the nature 
of thy office.” He carried me into a little closet 
adjoining to his own, where I saw, upon shelves, 
twenty thick repistera in folin. ‘It is here,’ said 
he, ‘where thou must work. These registers ° 
com a dictionary of all the noble families 
within the kingdoms and principalities of the 
Spanish monarch. Every book contains, in al- 
phabetical order, the abridged history of every 
gentleman; in which are recounted the services 
which he and his ancestors have performed to 
the state, as well as to the affairs of honour in 
which they have been engaged. There is also 
mention made of their fortune, morals,eand, in a. 
word, of all their bad qualities; so that, when 
they come to solicit favours at court, I see with 
one glance of my eye, whether or not they de- 
serve them. That I may have an exact informa 
tion of ail these things, I have pensionaries every 
where, who take care to get good intelligence, 
which they transmit to me in writing: but, as 
their memorials are often diffuse, and stuffed 


* 4 Spen‘sh word, signifying rogue. 
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with provincial modes of expression, they must 
be rendered more concise, and the diction po- 
Eshed; because his majesty sometimes orders 
these registers to be to him. In this work, 
which requires a perspicuous style, I will employ 
thee this very moment.’ 
_ So saying, he took out of a portfolio full of 
ers, a memorial, which he put into my hands 
paul went out of the closet, leaving me at liberty to 
perform my d’essai. 1 read the piece, which 
seemed not only stuffed with barbarous terms, 
but even filled with indecent passion, though it 
had been composed by a monk in the town of 
Solsona. He there tore to pieces, without mercy, 
a good Catalonian family; and God knows if he 
ke truth: it looked so much like a scandalous 
libel, that I at first made some seruple of working 
upon it, being afraid of making myself an ac- 
eomplice in the calumny. Nevertheless, novice 
as I was at court, I went on, at the hazard of his 
reverence’s soul; and placing all the iniquity, if 
there was any in the case, to his account, 
to dishonour, in good Castilian phrases, two os 
three generations of honest men perhaps. 

I had already finished four or five pages, when 
the duke, impatient to know how I performed, 
returned, and said, ‘Santillane, show me what 
thou hast done; for I long to see it.’ At the same 
time, throwing his eyes upon my work, he read 
the beginning with great attention; and seemed 
so well satiated, that I was surprised at his com- 
mendations. ‘Prepossessed as I was in thy fa 
vour,’ said ke, ‘I confess thou hast surpassed my 
expectation: thou writest not urily with all the 
clearness and distinction that I desired, but thy 
style is also spirited and easy; thou justifiest the 
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choice I have made of thy pen, and consolest me 
for the loss of thy predecessor.’ He would not 
have confined my eulogium to this, had he not 
been interrupted by the arrival of his nephew, 
the Count de Lemos, whom his exeellency em: 
braced several times, and received in such a mane 
her as gave me to understand ghat he loved him 
with a tender affection. They shut themselves 
up together, to talk in private of a family affair, 
which I shall have occasion to mention in the se 
quel, and with which the minister, at that time, 
seemed to be more engrossed than with the busi- 
neas of the king. 

While they were engaged together, I heard 
the clock strike twelve; and as I knew that the 
secretaries and clerks quitted their offices st that 
hour, te go and dine samewhere, I left my per 
formance, and went out, not with a view of going 
to Monteser’s house, for he had already paid my 
appointments, and I had taken my leave of him, 
but to the most famous ordinary at the court-end 
of the town: a common eating-house would not 
now serve my turn. ‘ Remember that thou now 
belongest to the king.’ These words, which the 
duke pronounced, were seeds of ambitioa 
that every Instant sprung up in my soul 
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CHAPTER III. 


He learns that his post i not altogether without 
mortifications. His uneasiness at this giece of 
news, which olfiges him to alter his conduct. © 
I was at great pains, when I entered, to let 

the landlord know that I was secretary to the 

rime-minister; and, in that quality, I did not 
pnow what to order for my dinner: I was afraid 
of bespeaking something which might savour of 
parsimony, and therefore bade him dress what he 

imself should think proper. Acconding!y, he 
regaled me in a sumptuous manner, I was 
served with marks of respect, which gave me still 
more pleasure than the good cheer. When the 
bill was brought, I threw a pistole upon the 
table, leaving to the waiters one-fourth of it at 
least; for so much remained over and above the 
reckoning. After which I strutted away with 

‘such gestures as showed that I was mighty well 

pleased with my own person. 

About twenty yards from hence, there was 

a large house, in which noblemen that were 

strangers commonly lodged. Here I hired an 

apartment consisting of five or six rooms hand- 
somely furnished, as if I already enjoyed two or 
three thousand ducats a year; and even paid the 
first month per advance. Afterwarda, returning 
to work, I spent the whole afternoon in continu- 
ing what I begun in the morning. There 
were two more secretaries in a closet next to 
mine; but they only transcribed what the duke 
gave them to copy. With these I contracted aa 
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acquaintance that very evening, when we went 
out together; and, in order to gain their friend 
ship the sooner, carried them to my tavern, 
where I ordered for supper the best dishes in 
season, with the most delicate wines. 

We sat down together, and began to converse 
with more gayety than wit; for, to do justice to 
my guests, I soon perceived that they did not 
owe to their genius the places which they pos 
sessed. They were<connoisseurs, indeed, in the 
different kinds of hand-writing; but they had not 
the least tincture of university education. 

To make amends for this, they understood thels 
own little interests to admiration; and were not 0 
much intoxicated with the honour of serving the 
prime-ministtr, but that they complained of their 
situation. ‘ We have,’ said one of them, ‘already 
exercised our employment five months at our 
own expense, without touching one farthing; and, 
which is worse, our appointments are not regu- 
lated, nor do we know upon what footing we 
are.’ ‘ As for my part,’ said the other, ‘I would, 
with all my heart, put up with twenty stripes, 
instead of appointments, to be allowed the liberty 
of engaging myself elsewhere; for I dare not re 
tire of my own accord, nor demand my dismiss 
sion, after the secrets with which I have been 
intrusted; else I might chance to visit the towes 
of Segovia, or castle of Alicant.’ 

‘How do you make shift to live then” said I ta 
them: ‘1 suppose you have fortunes of your own.° 
They answered, they had very little money; but, 
luckily for them, they lodged at the house of an 
honest widow, who gave them credit for theis 
board, at the rate of one hundred pistoles a year 
from each. Al) this discourse, of which I did not 
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Jose one word, dissipated in an instant the fumes 
of my pride: I concluded that no more conside- 
ration would be paid to me than to others; com 
sequently, I had no cause to be so much charmed 
with my post, which was not quite s0 substantial 
as I had imagined; and that, in short, I could not 
be too frugal of my purse. These reflections 
gured me of my extravagance. I began to re- 
pent of having invited my fellow-secretariesy 
wished the repast at an end; and, when the bill 
was brought, disputed with the landlord on every 
article. 

‘My friends and I parted at midnight, because 
¥ did not press them to stay longer. They went 
home to their widow, and I to my superb apart. 
ment, which I now was mad with myself for hav- 
ing hired, and which I firmly resolved to leave at 
the month’s end. it was to no purpose to me to 
lie down on a good bed: my anxiety banished all 
repose; and I passed the night in contriving 
means of being paid by his majesty for my work. 
I stuck, on this occasion, to Monteser’s advice, 
and rose with a resolution of going to pay my 
respects to Don Rodrigo de Calderona. I was in 
& very proper disposition to appear before such 
a proud man, because I found § had occasion for 
his protection. 

I repaired then to the secretary, whose lodg~ 
Ing communicated with that of the Duke of 
Lerma, and even equalled it in magnificence: by 
the furniture, it would have been a difficult mat- 
ter to distinguish the master from the man. I sent 
in my name, as the successor of Don Valerio; but, 
for all that, { waited in the anti-chamber upwards 
af an hour. ‘Mr. New Secretary,’ said I to m 
self at this juncture, ‘have a little patience, 
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you please: F find you must dance attendance 
yourself, before you make other people do so? 
The chamber door being opened at length, I er 
tered, and advanced towards Don Rodrigo, who, 
having just finished a billet-doux to his charming 
Sirena, was putting it into Pedrillo’s hands. I had 
hever appeated before the Archbishop of Gre- 
nada, the Count Galiana, nor even the prime- 
minister, so respectfully as I presented myself to 
the eyes of Signior de Calderona, whom I saluted 
with a bow to the very ground, begging his pre- 
tection in such submissive terms, that I cannot 
remember them without a blush. My meanness 
would have turned to my prejudice in the opi- 
nion of & real gentleman; but he was pleased 
with my grovelling behaviour, and assured me, 
obligingly enough, that he would let slip no op- 
portunity of doing me service. 

I thanked him with great demonstrations of zeal 
for his favourable sentiments of me; and having 
vowed an eternal attachment to him, took my 
leave, for fear of incommoding him, and begged 
he would excuse me, if I had interrupted him in 
his important affairs. As soon as I had acted 
this mean part, I went to my office, where I 
finished the task which had been imposed. The 
duke, who did not fail to come thither in the 
morning, was no less pleased with the end than 
he had been with the beginning of my work, and 
said, ‘ This is extremely well: write as well as 
thou canst this abridged history in the register of 
Catalonia; after which thou shalt take another in- 
formation out of the port-folio, and manage it in 
the satne manner.’ I had a pretty long conversm 


tion with his excellency, and was charmed with his 
sweetness and familiarity of behaviour. Whats 
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difference was there between him and Calderonal 
They were two figures strongly contrasted. . 
- I dined that day at an cating-house for a moce- 
rate expense; and resolved to go thither incognito 
every evening, until I should see the effect of my 
complaisance and servility. I had money suffi- 
cient to maintain me three months, during which 
I resolved to work ata venture; purposing, as the 
shortest follies are the least prejudicial, to aban- 
don the court, and all its tinsel, if I should re- 
ceive no salary before the expiration of that term. 
This, therefore, was my plan: I spared nothing, 
during two months, to please Calderona; but he 
took so little notice of my endeavours, that, de- 

iring of success, I changed my conduct towards 
him, and exerted myself wholly in profiting by 
those moments of conversation which I had with 
the duke. 


-6@e- 
CHAPTER IY. 


fil Blas gains the favour of the Duke of Lerma, 
who intrusts him with a secret of great impor 
tance. 


Aurnoves bis grace, to use the expression, 
only just appeared before me, and vanished 
again, every day, I insensibly rendered royself so 
agreeable to his excellency, that he said to me 
one afternoon, ‘ Hark’e, Gil Blas; I like thy dis- 

osition and understanding, and have a re 
or thee ‘accordingly. Thou art a zealous, faithful 
young fellow, extremely intelligent and discreet; 
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eo that I don’t think I shall misplace my confi- 
dence, if I bestow it upon thee.’ I threw myself 
on my knees, when IF heard these words, and, 
after having respectfully kissed one of his hands, 
which he held out to raise me up, answered, ‘Is 
it possible, then, that your excellency can deign 
to honour me with such extraordinary favour! 
What secret enemies will your goodness raise up 

inst me! But there is only one man whose 
hatred I dread, and that is Don Rodrigo de Cal 
derona.’ 

‘Thou hast nothing to apprehend from that 
quarter,’ replied the duke. ‘I know Calderona; 
he has been attached to me from his infancy; 
and, I may venture to say, his sentiments are so 
tonformable to mine, that he caresses those whom 
I love, and hates those who disoblige me; instead 
of dreading his aversion, thou mayest, on the 
contrary, depend upon his friendship.’ By this, I 
could plainly perceive, that Signior Don Rodrigo 
was a cunning rogue, who had got possession of 
his excellency’s soul; and that I could not be too 
cautious with him. ‘To begin,’ added the duke, 
‘with putting thee in possession of my confi- 
dence. I will disclose to thee a design which I 
have projected: for it is necessary that thou 
shouldst be informed of it, that thou mayest 
acquit thyself the better of the commissions in 
which I intend to employ thee. I have a long 
time beheld my authority, in general, respected, 
my decisions blindly followed, and commissions, 
employments, governments, vice-royalties, and 
benefices, disposed of according to my wish. I 
may be said to reign in Spain; and it is impossible 
to push my fortune farther; but 1 would secure 
against the storms that begin to threaten me; 
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and, for that ¢ffect, warit tb have ny nephew, the 
Count de Lemos, for my successor if the minis 


Here the duke, observing that I was extremely 
surprised at what I heard, said: ‘I see your hire 
prise, Santillane; you think it very strange that I 
should prefer my nephew to my own son the 
Duke d’Uzeda; but you must know thet this last 
has too narrow a genius to fill my place: besides, 
I am his enemy: he has found the secret of being 
agreeable to the king, who wants to make him 
his favourite; and this is what I cannot bear. The 
favour of & sovereign is like the possession of a 
woman we adore; a piece of happiness, of which 
we are #0 jealous, that we cannot resolve to share 
it with a rival, however connected to us by the 
ties of blood and friendship. 

*I now disclose to thee,’ continued his grace, 
*the very bottom of my soul. I have already at 
tempted to ruin the Duke d’Uzeda with his msa- 
jesty; and, as I could not succeed,-JI have 
changed my battery. I design that the Count 
de Lemos shall insmuate himself into the good 
graces of the Prince of Spain. Being gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, he has an opportunity of 
talking with him every moment; and, besides 
that he does not want wit, I know a sure method 
for him to succeed in that enterprise. By this 
stratagem, I will oppose my nephew to my son, 
and breed a division between the two cousins, 
which will oblige them both to court my sup- 
port, the awe of which will keep them su 
missive to my will. This,’ added he, ‘is my 
scheme; and thy assistance will be very service 
able to me; for I will always send thee to the 
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Count de Lemos, and thou shalt report frum him 
whatever he shall have occasion to impart.’ 

After this confidence, which I regarded as 
ready-money, I no longer felt any disquiet. ‘At 
length,’ said I to myself, ‘1 am under the spouts 
a shower of gold will certainly rain upon me; for 
it is impossible but that the confidant of a man, 
who, by way of excellence, is called the great 
pillar of the Spanish monarchy, should be in a 
very short time, loaded with wealth!’ Full of 
such agreeable hope, I saw with indifference my 
poor purse giving up the ghost. 


-@e- 
od CHAPTER YV. 


Gil Blas is overwhelmed with joy, honour, and 


distress. 


Tue minister’s affection for me was soon per- 
ceived, for he affected to give marks of it in 
public, giving me the charge of his port-folio, 
which he used to carry in his own hand to coun- 
cil. This novelty, making people look upon me 
asa small favourite, excited the envy of several 
persons, and was the occasion of my receiving a 

cat deal of court holy-water. My two neigh- 

ours, the secretaries, were not the last in com- 
plimenting me upon my approaching greatness, 
and they mvited me to sup at their widow’s, not 
so much in return for my treat, as with a view to 
engage me in their behalf for the future. I was 
welcomed every where; even the haughty Don 
Rodrigo changed his behaviour to me, and now 
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called rhe nothing but Signior de Santillane; 
though, before that, he only favoured me with 
you, always omitting the term Signior. He loaded 
me with civilities, especially when he thought our 
patron might observe him; but I assare you he 
had no fool to deal with; I answered all his kind- 
ness with equal politeness; and the more so, the 
more I hated him in my heart: an old courtier 
could not have excelled me in this particular. 

I likewise accompanied my lord duke to court. 
whither he commonly went three times a day. 
In the morning he entered his majesty’s bed- 
chamber as soon as he was awake; and, kneeling 
by the bed-side, discoursed of those things that 
were to be done in the day; having also dictated 
to his master what was to be said, he retired; and 
returning immediately after dinner, not to talk 
on state affairs, but to converse on entertaining 
subjects, and regale the king with all the merry 
adventures which happened in Madrid, and of 
which he was always very early informed. Last 
of all, he visited him, for the third time, in the 
evening, when he gave such an account as he 
thought proper of what he had done through the 
day, and in a careless manner asked his majesty’s 
orders for to-morrow. While he was with the 
king, I remained in the anti-chamber, where f 
saw people devoted to the idol Favour, court my 
conversation, and think themselves happy if I en- 
tered into discourse with them. How, after this, 
could [ help thinking myself a man of conse- 
quence! There are a great many at court who 
have the same opinion of themselves, upon a 
much more slender foundation. , 

One day, I had still more food for my vanity: 
the king to whom the duke had spoke very aé 
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gantageously of my style, was very curious to see 
{ specimen of it. Upon which his excellency 
made me take up the Catalonian register, and, 
earrying me into the presence, ordered me to 
ead the first story which I had abridged. If I 
yas at first disturbed by the presence of the 
prince, I was soon composed by that of the mi- 
tister; and read my performance, which his. 
wnajesty heard with pleasure. He expressed his 
iatisfaction, and even recommended me to the 
#inister’s protection. This did notat all dim 
sish the pride of my heart; and the conversation 
yhich I had, a few days after, with the Count 
le Lemos, quite filled my head with the ideas of 
mbition. I went to this nobleman from his 
tncle; and, finding him at the prince’s court, 
sresented to him a letter of credentials; in which 
he duke told him, that he might open himself 
© me, as to one who was perfectly well aequaint- 
vd with their design, and chosen by him as their 
sommon messenger. The count having read this 
villet, conducted me into a room; and, having 
flocked the door, spoke in this manner, ‘ Since 
fon enjoy the confidence of the Duke of Lerma, 
den’t doubt that you deserve it, and I ought to 
make no difficulty in giving you mine also. You 
must know, then, that matters go on swimming- 
The Prince of Spain distinguishes me from 

wl the noblemen who are personally attached 
to him, and who study to please him. I had this 
morning a private conversation with him, in 
which he seemed chagrined at seeing himself, 
through the king’s avarice, unable to follow the 
dictates of his generoua heart, or even to spend 
ike a prince. On this occasion I did not fail to 
. \ument his situation; and, profiting by the oppor 
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tunity, promised to bring a thousand pistoles te 
him at the levee to-morrow, as an earnest of 
ater sums, which I have undertaken to furnish 
Fim with in a very little time. He was charmed 
with my promise; and I am certain of captivating 
his favour, if { keep my word. Go, and tell these 
circumstances to my uncle, and return in the 
evening to inform me of his sentiments of the 
matter.’ 

I quitted the Count de Lemos immediately, 
and went b&&k to the Duke of Lerma; who, on 
my report, sent to Calderona for a thousand pis- 
toles, which he gave me to carry in the evening 
to the count. This I performed, saying to my- 
self, ‘Oho! I now see plainly what the infallible 
method is which the minister takes to succeed in 
his enterprise: upon my soul, he is in the right! 
and, to all appearance, these prodigalities will not 
ruin his fortune: I can easily guess from whose 
coffers these pistoles are taken; but, after all, it 
is but reasonable that the father should maintain 
the son.” The Count de Lemos, when we parted, 
said softly, ‘Farewell, my confidant! the Prince 
of Spain is a little amorous: you and I must have 
a conference on that subject one of these days. 
I foresee that I shall have occasion for your dex- 
tet soon. I came home musing on these 
wo which were not at al] ambiguous, and 
which filled me with joy. ‘ The devil!* said I; 
‘Iam just on the eve of becoming Mercury to 
the heir of the kingdom.’ I did not examine into 
the goodness or badness of the office; the quality 
of the gallant laid my virtue asleep. What glory 
was it for me to be made minister of pleasure to 
a t prince! ‘Softly, Mr. Gil Blas,’ some 
fol ili say; ‘the business was only to make 
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you deputy-minister.’ I own it: but at bottom 
the honour of both these posts is equal: the dif- 
ference lies in the profits only. 

‘While I executed these noble commissions, ade 
vancing every day farther and farther in the 

of the prime-minister, with such enchant. 

ing hopes, how happy should 1 have been, if 
ambition had secured me from the cravings of 
hunger! More than two months had elapsed 
since I had quitted my magnificent apartment, 
and hired a small chamber very frugally furnish- 
ed. Although this gave me some pain, yet, as 
came out early in the morning, and did not go 
home to bed before night, I bore my fortune pa 
tiently. The whole day I appeared upon my 
theatre, that is, in the duke’s house, and played 
the .part of a man of consequence; but, when T 
crept up into my garret, my importance vanished, 
and nothing remained but poor Gil Blas without 
money, and, which is worse, without any thing 
that could fetch it: Though I had not been too 

roud to discover my necessity to any body, I 

lid not know one person that could assist me, 
except Navarro, whom I had neglected so much, 
since I turned courtier, that I had not assurance 
en to make application tu his friendship. I 
had been obliged to sell all my clothes piece 
meal, except those for which I had absolute oc- 
casion. I went no more to the eating-house, 
because I had not wherewithal to pay my ordi- 
nary. How did I make shift then to subsist? 
Every morning, a little bread and wine was 
brought into our offices for breakfast: this was 
all that the minister allowed; this was all that I 
eat through the day; and I generally went su 
Perless ‘bed ” & 7 P 
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Such was the situation of a man who shone # 
court, and who was more properly an object of 
compassion than envy. Nevertheless, I could ne 
longer sustain the weight of my misery; and a 
length determined to disclose it, with address, té 
the Duke of Lerma, as soon as an opportunity 
should offer. Happily for me, I found an ogca 
sion at the Escurial,* whither the king and thé 
prince repaired some days after I had come & 
this resolution. 


| “OQe- 
_— CHAPTER VI. 


The manner in which Gil Blas informs the Dula 
of Lerma of his necessity, and that ménister’s be. 
haviour on the occasion. 


Waite the king was at the Escurial, he de 
frayed the expense of every body; so that there 


* Escurlal, a royal palace of the King of Spain in New Cue 
@le, about twenty-two mniles from Madrid. I: was begun & 
1857, by Philip If. son of the Emperor Charies V. after the 
vietory which hia army obtained over the French at St. Quis: 
tin, and finished in twenty-two years, at an immense j 
Tt stands in a dry barren country, almost surrounded wit¢ 
mountains, but wants nothing to render it a complete tows, 
having fifteen thousand windows, twenty-two courts, and s- 
venteen clnisters, or piazzas, besides a church, college, mona» 
tery, dwelling houses, shope, artificers, &c. It has forty 
chapels; the high altar in one of which, from the ground te 
the roof, consists of the most beautiful jasper. This chapel s 
sald to have cost upwards of five millions. The it 
where the royal family of Spain are interred, is in above 
mentioned chapel, and is a very curious and rich strocture; fl 
was begun by Charles V. carried on by Kings Philip IT. and 
IIT. and completed by Philip IV. From the is 
elegant prospect of Madrid. 
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I did not feel where the shoe pinched: J lay in a 
wardrobe, just by the bed-chamber of the duke; 
who one morning, rising as usual at break of 
day, made me take some papers and a standish, 
and follow him into the palace garden. We went 
and sat down under a tuft of trees, where I put 
myself, by his order, in the posture of a man 
writing on the crown of his hat; while he held in 
his hand « paper, which he pretended to read: 
so that, at a distance, we seemed busy in ve 
serious affairs, though all the while we talked oF 
nothing but trifles. 

For the space of an hour, I had diverted his 
excellency with all the sallies that my good hu- 
mour d afford, when two magpies, perching 
on the trees under which we sat, began to chat- 
ter in such a noisy manner, as attracted our atten- 
tion. ‘These birds,’ said the duke, ‘seem to 
scold one another; I should be very glad to know 
the cause of their quarrel.’ ‘ My lord,’ said I, 
‘your curiosity puts me in mind of an Indian 
fable, which I have read in Pilpay, or some other 
author of that kind.’ The minister desired to 
hear it, and I recounfed it in these words— 

‘Heretofore a good monarch reigned in Per . 
sia, whose genius being not quite extensive 
enough to govern his kingdom of himself, be 
left that care to his Grand Vizir Atalmuc; a mas 
of superior capacity, who supported the weight 
of that vast’ monarchy without stooping, and 
maintained it in profound peace. He had even 
the art of making the royal authority loved, as 
well as feared; and the subjects enjoyed an affec- 
tionate father in a vizir who was faithful to his 
prince. Atalmuc had, smongst his secretaries, a 
young Cachemirian called Zeangir, whom he 
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loved more than all the others. He took pler 
sure in his conversation, carried him in his com 
pany to the chase, and even disclosed to him hi 
most secret thoughts. One day, while they 
hunted together in a wood, the vizir seeing two 
ravens croaking ona tree, said to his secretary, 
+] wish 1 knew what these birds are talking of 
in their language.” ‘‘Signior,”? answered the 
Cachemirian, ‘‘ your wish may be accomplished.” 
‘s How can that be?” replied Atalmuc. ‘ A ca 
balistical dervise,” said Zeangir, ‘‘ taught me the 
language of birds. If you please, I will listen to 
these, and repeat to you verbatim every thing 
that I shall hear.”” The vizir consented; and the 
Cachemirian approaching the ravens, seemed to 
lend an attentive ear to their discourse: after 
which, returning to his master, ‘‘ Signior,” said 
he, ‘* would you believe it? we are the subject 
of their conversation.” ‘* Impossible!” cried the 
Persian minister; ‘‘ what can they say of us?” 
‘“‘One of them,” replied the secretary, ‘‘said— 
*‘ Behold the Grand Vizir Atalmuc in person, 
that tutelary eagle, who covers Persia like a nest 
with his wings, and incessantly watches for its 
preservation. As a relaxation from his painful 
toils, he hunts in this wood with his faithful - 
Zeangir. How happy is that secretary in serving 
a master who has so much affection for him!” 
** Softly,” said the other raven, ‘softly! don’t 
too much extol the happines of that Cachemirian: 
Atalmuc, it is true, converses familiarly with him, . 
honours him with his confidence, and, 1 doubt 
. not, intends to give him a considerable post: but, 
before that happens, Zeangir will die of hunger. 
That poor dev'l lodges in a small paltry room, 
where he is w want of the common necessaries 
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ef life. Ina word, he lives in a miserable man- 
ner, though nobody at court perceives it. The 
grand vizir never thinks of inquiring into his 
circumstances; but, content with entertaining fa- 
yourable sentiments in his behalf, leaves him, in 
the mean time, a prey to poverty.” 

Here I left off speaking, in order to observe 
the duke; who asked with a smile, what impres 
sion the apologue made on the mind of Atalmue, 
and if the grand vizir was not offended at the 
presumption of his secretary. ‘No, my lord,’ 
said J, in great confusion at his question, ‘the 
fable says, that, on the contrary, he loaded him 
with favours.’ ‘That was lucky,’ replied the 
duke, with a serious air; ‘some ministers would 
mot like to be so schooled. But,’ added he, 
breaking off the discourse, and getting up, ‘I 
believe the king will soon be awake, and my 
duty obliges me to be near him.’ 8o saying, he 
walked hastily towards the palace, without speak- 
ing another word, and very ill-pleased, as I ima- 
gined, with the Indian fable. 

I followed him to the very door of his majesty’s 
bed-chamber; after which, I went and put the 
papers into the place from whence I taken 
them, and then entered the closet, where our 
two copying secretaries were at work; for they 
were also along with the court. ‘What is the 
matter with you, Signior de Santillane”’ said 
they, when they saw me; ‘you seem very much 
disturbed! Has any disagreeable accident hap- 
pened to you?’ 

I was too much affected with the bad success 
of my apologue to conceal my grief: I recounted 
to them what I had said to the duke; and they 
expressed their sympathy in ‘the sharp ailliction 
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with which I was seized. ‘You have great rea 
son to be grieved,’ said one of them; ‘1 wish yoo. 
may be better treated than the secretary of Car 
dinal Spinola; who, tired of having received 
nothing during fifteen months, in which he was 
employed by his eminence, tock the liberty, one 
day, of representing his necessity, and craving 
some money for his subsistence. ‘It is just,” 
said the minister, ‘‘that you should be paid 
Here,” added he, giving him an order for s 
thousand ducats; ‘‘ go receive that sum from 
the royal treasury; but remember at the same 
time, that I have no farther occasion for yous 
service.’ The secretary would have consoled 
himself for his dismission, had he touched hig 
thousand ducats, and been allowed te seek fog 
business elsewhere; but, just as he went out of 
the cardinal’s house, he was arrested by an algua. 
sil, and conducted to the tower of Segovia, 
where he has been prisoner a long time.’ 

This touch of history redoubled my fegr; I be 
lieved myself undone; and, becoming inconsolx 
ble, began to reproach my own impatience, as if 
I had not suffered enough. ‘ Alas!’ said I, ‘w 
did I risk that unlucky fable which has displ 
the minister? perhaps he was just on the point 
of extricating me out of my miserable situatiom 
nay, perhaps I was on the eve of making one of 
those sudden fortunes which astonish mankind. 
. What riches! what honours have I lost by my 
own folly! I ought to have considered that 
great men don’t choose to be anticipated, bul 
desire that the least gratifications they are obliged 
to give should be received as their own free 
and favour. It would have been better for me 
to continue my slender regimen, without com 
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plaiping to the duke, and even to let myself dic 
of hunger, by which means the blame would 
inave laid on ha side.’ 

If I had even preserved some sparks of hope, 
my mater, whom I saw in the afternoon, would 
have banished them entirely; he was very serious 
with me, conthary to custom, and scarce spoke 
at all; a circumstance that threw me into mortal 
disquiet for the rest of the day: neither did I pass 
the night in more tranquillity; my sorrow for see- 
ing all my agreeable illusions vanish, and the 
dread of increasing the number of state-prison- 
ers, made me groan and lament my condition till 
morning. 

The next day was the crisis of my fate. The 
duke ordered me to be called in the morning, 
and I entered his chamber, trembling like a cri- 
minal who is going to receive sentence. ‘San- 
tillane,’ said he, showing a paper which he held 
in his hand, ‘take this order.’ I quaked at the 
word order, saying to myself, ‘O heaven! behold 
Cardinal Spinola! the carriage is ready for Sego- 
via!’ The terror which seized me was such, that 
I interrupted the minister, and throwing myself 
at his feet, ‘ My lord,’ said I, all in tears, ‘I most 
humbly beg that your excellency will pardon my 

sumption: it was necessity alone that come 
pelled me to disclose my situation!’ 

The duke could not help laughing at my disor- 
der, and answered, ‘Be comforted, Gil Blas, and 
listen to what I am going to say: although the 
discovering thy necessities was a reproach to me 
for not having prevented them, I am not at all 
disobliged, my friend; I am rather angry witb 
myself for having omitted to ask how thou livest. 
But, to begin with making amends for this ime+ 

Vou. 11. L 
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tention, I give thee this order for fifteen hundred 
ducats, which will be paid, upon sight, out of 
the royal treasury. This is not all: I promise 
thee the same sum annually: and besides, when 
people of wealth and generosity solicit thy in- 
terest, I do not forbid thee to speak in their be- 
half.’ 

In the ecstasy occasioned by these words, I 
kissed the feet of the minister, who having cour 
manded me to rise, continued to discourse with 
me in a familiar manner. I attempted to recall 
my humour, but I could not make such a 
sudden transition from grief to joy. I was as 
much confounded as a wretch who is informed 
of his pardon, in the very minute when he ex- 
pected his execution. My master ascribed all 
this agitation to the fear of having incurred his 
displeasure, though the dread of perpetual im- 
prisonment had no less a share in my discompo- 
sure. He confessed, that he had affected cool- 
mess towards me, to see whether or not I should 
be afflicted at the change; that from this he was 
convinced of my sincere attachment to his per 
son, for which he loved me the more. 


-Se- 
CHAPTER VII. 
The good use to which he put his fifteen hundred 


ducats; the first affair in which he intermeddled, 
and the profit from thence accruing. 


Tax king, a3 if he had intended to gratify my 
impatience, returned the very next day to M» 


> 
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drid; upon which I flew instantly to the royal 
treasury, where 1 immediately touched the sum 
contained in my order. I now listened to nothing 
but my vanity and ambition: I abandoned my mi- 
serable room to those secretaries who are still 
ignorant of the language of birds, and once more 
hired my fine apartment, which was luckily un- 
tenanted. I sent fora famous tailor, who worked 
for almost all the beaux; he took my measure, 
and carried me to a shop where he took off five 
ells of cloth, which, he said, was barely sufficient 
to make a suit for me. Five ells for a suit in the 
Spanish taste! Just heaven! But let us spare our 
censure; tailors of reputation always use more 
than others. I then bought some linen, which I 
wanted very much, silk stockings, and a beaver 
laced with point Espagne. This being done, I 
thought it would not look well for me to be with- 
out a lackey, and desired Vincent Forero, my 
landlord, to accommodate me with one of his 
own recommendation. Most of the strangers 
who lodged with him used, on their arrival at 
Madrid, to take Spanish valets into their service, 
by which means his house was the rendezvous 
of all the lackeys out of place. The first that 
presented himself was a young fellow of such a 
soft, devout appearance, that I would have no- 
thing to do with him: he looked too much like 
Ambrose de Lamela. ‘I don’t want,’ said I to 
Forero, ‘a valet of such religious deportment; I 
have been already bit by such another.’ Scarce 
had I dismissed this lackey, when another came 
in of a very sprightly appearance, as impudent 
as a court page, with something roguish in his 
looks. Pleased with his outside, I put some 
questions to him, which he answered with spirit 
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I observed that he was of an inttipuing diapod- 
tion, and looking upon him as a subject pat for 
my purpose, engaged him immediately. I had 
no cause to repent of my choice; nay, I pen 
ceived, in a very little time, that I had.made az 
admirable acquisition. As the duke had permit 
ted me to speak to him in favour of people whom 
i wanted to serve, (and I was resolved not to ne- 
giect this permission) I had occasion fora jackall 
to discover the game; that is, an industrious 
pleasant fellow, proper to find out and allure 
those who had favours to ask of the prime-minis- 
ter. This office was quite the master-piece of 
Scipio, (such was my lackey’s name) who had 
been in the service of Donna Anna de Guevara, 
nurse to the Prince of Spain, where he had ex- 
ercised that talent to some purpose. 

As soon as he tinderstood my credit, and that 
I should be glad to use it to the best advantage, 
he went to work, and that very day said to me, 
*Signior, I have made a pretty good discovery; a 
young gentleman of Grenada, called Don Roger 
de Rada, is come to Madrid on an affair of honour, 
which obliges him to solicit the Duke of Lerma’s 
protection, and he is willing to pay well for the 
favour he shall obtain; I have already spoke with 
him, and found him desirous of applying to Don 
Rodngo de Calderona, whose power he had 
heard greatly extolled; but I have changed his 
intention, by assuring him that Calderona sells 
his good offices at an extravagant rate; whereas 
vou content yourself with a moderate gratification 
for yours, and that you would even employ them 
gratis, were you in a situation that permitted you 
10 follow your generous and disinterested incli- 
uation: in short, I spoke to him in such a manner, 
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as that you will see the gentleman at your levee 
to-morrow morning.’ ‘ How!’ said I, ‘Mr. Sci 
pio, you have already done a great deal of work. 
{ perceive that you are no novice in matters of 
4ntrigue; and am surprised that you have not 
made your fortune.’ ‘That ought not to sur- 
prise you,’ he replied; ‘I love to make money 
circulate, and never hoard up what I get.’ 

Don Roger de Rada actually came to my lodg. 
ngs, and I received him with pohteness mixed 
with pride. ‘ Signior Cavalier,’ said I, ‘ before I 
engage to serve you, I must know the affair of 
honour that brings you to court; for it may be of 
puch a nature, that I dare not speak to the prime- 
minister in your behalf: make, therefore, if you 

lease, a faithful report of it, and be assured that 

will enter warmly into your interests, provided 
& man of honour may espouse them.’ ‘ With all 
my heart,’ replied the young Grenadine; ‘1 will 
sincerely recount my story.’ At the same time 
ke related it as follows. 


OOe- 4 
CHAPTER VIII. 
The history of Don Roger de Rada. 


‘Don Anastasio de Rada, a Grenadine gentle- 
man, lived happily in the town of Antequera, 
with Donna Estephania his wife, who, together 
with unblemished virtue, possessed a gentle dis- 
position and a great share of beauty. If she had a 
tender affection for her husband, he was also dis 
tractedly fond of her, and being naturally addict- 
td to jealousy, (though he had not the least cause 
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to suspect her fidelity) was not without disquiet. 
He was afraid that sofne secret enemy of his re 
pose made attempts upon his honour; he dip 
trusted all his friends, except Don Huberto de 
Hordales, who had free access to his house, in 
quality of Estephania’s cousin, and who, indeed, 
was the only man he ought to have suspected. 

‘Don Huberto actually fell in love with his 
kinswoman, and had presumption enough to de- 
clare his passion, without regard to ties of blood, 
or the particular friendship subsisting between 
him and Anastasio. The lady being a woman of 
discretion, instead of making a discovery which 
might have been attended with melancholy con- 
sequences, reprimanded her relation with gentle- 
ness, represented to him how much he was to 
blame, in attempting to seduce her, and disho 
nour her husband; and told him very seriously, 
that he must not flatter himself with the hope of 
success. 

‘This moderation served only to inflame the 
cavalier the more; and imagining that he must 
push things to extremity with a woman of her 
character, he began to behave very disrespectful. 
ly to her, and one day had the audacity to preas 
her to satisfy his desire. She repulsed him with 
an air of severity, and threatened to make Don 
Anastasio punisti his rashness. The gallant, ter- 
rified at this menace, promised to speak no more 
of his passion; and, on the faith of that promise, 
Estephania pardoned what was past. 

‘Don Huberto, who was naturally a very wick- 
ed man, could not behold his love so ill repaid, 
without conceiving a base design of being re- 
venged. He knew the jealous temper of Ans- 
atasio to be susceptible of any impression which 


® 
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he had a mind to give: and he needed no mwre 
than this intelligence to form the blackest desi 

that ever entered into the heart of a villain. One 
evening, while he and this weak husband were 
talking together by themselves, he said to him, 
with a me choly air, “ My dear friend, I can 
no longer live without revealing to you a secret, 


which 1 would have kept for ever from your 
knowledge, were not your honour dearer to you 
than your repose; but your delicacy and mine in 
point of injuries permits me not to conceal what 
passes at your house; prepare to hear a piece of 
news, which will give you as much sorrow as 
surprise; for I must touch you in the tenderest 
39 


‘*T understand you,” said Don Anastasio, al- 
ready discomposed; “ your ¢ousin is unfaithful.” 
**I no longer own her for my cousin,” replied 
Hordales, with an air of indignation: ‘1 renounce 
her; for she is unworthy of such a husband.” 
“ It is too much to make me languish in this man- 
ner,” cried Don Anastasio: ‘‘speak; what has 
Estephania done?” ‘*She has betrayed you,” 
answered Huberto: *‘ you have a rival, whom she 
entertains in private; but I know not his namex 
for the adulterer, by the favour of a dark night, 
concealed his person from those who observed 
his retreat. All I know is, that you are deceived, / 
that I am certain of. The concern which I ought 
to have in this affair but too well verifies my re- 
pot Since I declare myself against Estephania, 

must be well convinced of her infidelity. 

“It is in vain,” added he, observing that his 
discourse had the desired effect, ‘* it is in vain for 
me to tell you more. I perceive that you don’t 
deserve the ingratitude with which your jove is 
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repaid; and that you meditate just vengeance on 
the guilty. I will not oppose your design. Never 
examine who the victim is that you intend to 
strike; but show to the whole city, that there 
is nothing which you cannot sacrifice to your 
honour.” 

‘The traitor thus animated a too credulous 
husband against an innocent wife, and painted, in 
such lively colours, the infamy with which he 
would be covered, if he should leave the injury 
unpunished, that he grew mad with revenge. 
Don Anastasio, having lost his judgment, seemed 


* actuated by the furies, and went home with a — 


resolution to stab his unhappy wife, who was 
just going to bed when he came in. He com 
strained himself at first, and waited until the ser- 
vants were withdrawn; then, unrestricted by the 
fear of heaven’s wrath, by the dishonour he was 
going to reflect upon his family, and even by the 
natural pity which he ought to have felt for an 
infant which his wife had already carried six 
months in her womb, he approached the victim, 
saying, in a furious tone, ** Thou must die, 
wretch! thou ‘hast but a moment to live, and that 
my generosity allows thee, to spend in a prayer 
to heaven, to pardon the outrage thou hast com- 
mitted against me; for I would not have thee lose 
thy soul, as thou hast lost thy honour.” So say- 
ing, he unsheathed his poniard. His action and 
discourse terrified Estephania, who falling at his 
feet, and clasping her fands, said to him, in the 
utmost astonishment, ‘* What is the matter, 
Signior? what cause of discontent have I been 
80 unhappy as to give you? why would you take 
away the life of your spouse? If you suspect 
4er of infidelity, indeed you are mistaken!” 
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No, no!” the jealous husband hastily replied, 
“TI am but too well assured of your falsehood: 
those who informed me are credible persons. 
Don Huberto—” ‘*Ah, Signior!’’ said she, in- 
terrupting him with precipitation, “you have 
reason to distrust Don Huberto. He is less your 
friend than you imagine; if he has said any thing 
to the prejudice of my virtue, do not believe 
him.”  ‘* Peace, infamous woman!”? answered 
Don Anastasio; ‘by endeavouring to prejudice 
me against Hordales, you justify, instead of dissi- 
pating, my suspicions. You endeavour to render 
that relation suspected, because he is informed 
of your misconduct: you want to invalidate his 
testimony; but that artifice is in vain, and re- 
doubles my desire of punishing your guilt.” 
‘* My dear husband!” resumed the innocent Es- 
tephania, weeping bitterly, ‘distrust your own 
blind rage: if you follow its emotions, you will 
commit an action for which it will not be in your 
power to atone, when once you are corivinced 
of your injustice. In the name of God, quiet 
your transports! at least give yourself time to 
clear up your suspicions, and do justice to a wife 
who has no crime to reproach herself with.” 
‘Any other than Anastasio would have been 
moved with these words, and still more with the 
affliction of her who pronounced them; but he, 
cruel man! far from being melted at her distress, 
once more bade the lady recommend herself 
quickly to God, and even lifted up his arm te 
strike. ‘Hold, barbarian!” cried she: ‘if thy 
love for me is entirely extinguished; if the marks 
of tenderness which I have lavished upon thee 
are effaced from thy remembrance; if my tears 
cannot divert thee from thy execrable design; at 
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least, have some to thy own blood. Arm 
not thy frantic hand against an innocent who has 
not yet seen the light: thou canst not be its exe- 
cutioner without offending Heaven and earth. Az 
for my part, I forgive thee my death; but, be as 
sured, the blood of the babe will cry for vem 
geance upon such a horrible deed!” 

‘ Howsoever determined Don Anastasio was to 

ay no attention to what Estephania might say, 

fe could not help being moved by these dreadful 
images which her last words presented to his 
thought. Wherefore, as if he had been afraid 
that his emotion would betray his resentment, 
he hastened to take advantage of the fury that 
remained in his heart, and plunged his poniard 
into the right side of his wife, quitted his house 
immediately, and fled from Antequera. 

‘Meanwhile, the unfortunate lady was so stun- 
ned with the blow which she had received, that 
she lay some minutes on the floor, without any 
signs of life; afterwards, recovering her spirits, 
she uttered such plaints and lamentations as 
brought an old maid servant into the room. As 
soon as this good woman saw her mistress in such 
a piteous condition, she awaked the rest of the 
domestics, and even the neighbours, with her 
cries. The chamber was soon filled with people; 
surgeons were called; they examined the wound, 
and had good hopes of her recovery. They were 
not mistaken in their conjectures; for, in a little 
time, they cured Estephania, who was happily 
delivered, three months after this cruel adven- 
ture, of a son, (Signior Gil Blas) whom you now 
see. I am the fruit of that melancholy preg- 
pancy. 

‘Although scandal seldom spares a woman’s 
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virtue, it respected that of my mother; and this 
bloody scene was looked upon in town as the 
groundiess transport of a jeslous husband. My 

ther, it is true, was known to be a violent man, 
very apt to take umbrage without cause. Hor- 
dales concluded, that his kinswoman suspected 
him of having disturbed the mind of Don Ana- 
stasio with false stories; and satisfied with being, 
at least, half revenged, left off visiting her. Not 
to tire you, sir, I will not enlarge upon the par 
ticulars of my education; but only observe that 
my mother’s principal care was to have me taught 
to fence; and I accordingly learned that exer 
cise, a long time, in the most celebrated schools 
of Grenada and Seville. She waited, with impa- 
tience, until I was old enough to measure my 
sword with that of Don Huberto, before she in- 
formed me of the cause she had to complain of 
him: then, I being in my eighteenth year, she 
imparted to me the whole story; not without 
shedding tears in abundance, and appearing af- 
fected with the most violent sorrow. What im- 
pression must a mother, in that condition, make 
on a son, who neither wanted courage nor senti- 
ment! I went instantly and challenged Hordales 
toa private place, where, after a pretty obstinate 
combat, I run him through the body in three dif- 
ferent places, and left him breathless on the spot. 

‘Don Huberto, finding himself mortally wound- 
ed, fixed his last looks upon me, and said, he 
received the death I had given him as a just pun- 
ishment for the crime he had committed against 
the honour of my mother. He confessed, that 
he bad resolved upon her destruction, to be re- 
venged of her scorn; and expired, asking pardon 
of heayen, Don Anastasio, Estephania, and me. 
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I did not think proper to return, in order to ia- 
form my mother of what had happened; I leA 
that to Fame; and passing the mountsins, re- 
paired to Malaga, where I,embarked with the 
captain of a privateer, just ready to sail on a 
cruise. He thought I did not look like one whe 
wanted courage, and gladly consented that J 
should join his volunteers, 

‘We soon found an opportunity of si 
ourselves. Near the island of Albouran,® we 
met & corsair of Mellila, on her return to the 
coast of Africa, with a Spanish ehip richly laden 
which she had taken off Carthagena.t We vi 
gorously attacked the African, and made our 
selves mastera of both ships, in which we foun, 
fourscore Christians, whom they were carrying 
as slaves to Barbary. Then taking advantage 
a favourable wind that sprung up for the coast 
of Grenada, we arrived, in a little time, at Punts 
de Helena. 

‘While we asked the slaves, whom we had 
delivered, the places of their nativity, I put thal 
question to a man of mien, who seemed te 
be about fifty years of age. He answered, with 
a sigh, that he was from Antequera. 1 felt 
strong emotion at his reply, without knowing 
wherefore; and he perceiving it, was remarkably 


. disturbed in his turn. ‘I am,” said 1, “¢ your 


townsman: may I ask the name of your family?” 
+ Alas!’ he replied, “you renew my grief, by 


* Albouran, a smal! isiand in the Med{terranean, on the 
coast of the kingdom of Fez. Méedlila ts a litde elty in us 
same part of Barbary 


t Carthagena, or ew Carth an ancient city in the king 
dom of Mercin, wituated on the toast of the Bediierancds 
eon. 
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desiring me to gratify your curiosity. Eighteen 

ears ago I quitted Antequera, where I cannot 
be remembered without horror: you yourself 
may, perhaps, have heard of me but too often: 
my name is Don Anastasio de Rada.” ‘‘ Just hea 
ven!”’ cried I, ‘‘can I believe my senses? What! 
is this Don Anastasio, my own father, whom I 
see!” ‘* What is that you say, young man?” 
cried he in his turn, looking at me with surprise; 
‘is it poasible that you are the unhappy infant 
which was in its mother’s womb when I sacrificed 
her to my fury?” ‘‘ Yes, my father,” said I; 
‘¢4 am he whom the virtuous Estephania brought 
into the world, three months after that fatal 
night on which you left her weltering in her 
blood.” 

‘Don Anastasio, before I had finished these 
words, fell upon my neck, clasped me in his 
arms, and, for a whole quarter of an hour, we 
did nothing but mingle our sighs and tears. 
After having yielded to those tender emotions 
that such a meeting could not fail to raise, my 
father lifted up his eyes, and thanked heaven for 
having preserved the life of Estephania. Buta 
moment after, as if he had been afraid of giving 
thanks unseasonably, he asked In what manner 
the innocence of his wife had been proved? ‘Sig. 
nior,”’ said I, ‘‘ nobody but you ever doubted it; 
her conduct was always irreproachable. 1 will 
disabuse you: you must know that you was im- 
posed upon by Don Huberto.”’ I then recounted 
the whole of that relation’s perfidy, the vem 
geance I had taken, and the confession he made 
at his death. My father was not so much pleased 
with the recovery of his freedom, as with the 
news I told. In the excess of his joy he began 
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to embrace me again with tenderness and trans 
port; and could not help expressing his satisfxo- 
tion with regard to my conduct. ‘*Come, my 
son,” said he, “let us hasten to Antequera. I 
burn with impatience to throw myself at the feet 
of a wife whom I have so unworthily treated. 
Since you have made me acquainted with my 
oan injustice, my heart is torn with remorse!” 

I was too eager to bring together persons who 
were so dear to me, to retard the happy moments 
I quitted the privateer; and, with my share of 
the prize we had taken, bought two mules at 
Adra, my father being unwilling to expose him- 
self again to the dangers of the sea. He had 
leisure enough ‘on the road to relate his adven- 
tures, which I heard with as greedy attention as 
that which the Prince of Ithaca paid to those of 
the king his father. In short, after having tra- 
velied several days, we gained the foot of a 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of Antequera, 
where we halted, and, resolving to go home pre 
vately, did not enter the town till midnight. 

‘I leave you to guess the surprise of my mother 
at the return of a husband whom she thought for 
ever lost: and the miraculous manner (if I may 
be allowed the expression) in which he was re- 
stored, became another cause for her astonish- 
ment. He asked pardon for his barbarity, with 
such genuine marks of repentance, that she could 
not help being affected with them; and, instead 
of regarding him as an assassin, looked upon him 
as a man whom heaven had subjected to her will, 
so sacred is the name of husband to a virtuous 
woman! 

‘Estephania had been so anxious on my ace 
count, Phat she was overjoyed at my return. But 
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her pleasure was not without alloy: the sister of 
Hordales had be @ criminal process against 
the murderer of her brother, caused me to 
be searched for every where in such a manner, 
that my mother, knowing how insecure I was at 
home, suffered great uneasiness, which obliged 
me to set out that very night for court; where I 
come, Signior, to solicit my pardon, which I 
hope to obtain, since you design to speak to the 
prime-minister in my behalf, and to support me 
with your whole credit.’ 

The valiant son of Don Anastasio here finished 
his narration; upon which I said to him, with an 
air of importance, ‘ Enough, Signior Don Roger; 
the case seems _pasdonable: I undertake to com- 
municate your affair to his excellency, and I will 
venture to promise you his protection. The Gre- 
nadine, upon this assurance, launched out into a 
world of thanks, which would have entered at 
one ear and gone out at the other, had be not 
assured me, that whatever service I should do 
him, would be close followed by his acknowledg- 
ment. As soon as he touched on that string, I 
put myself in motion, and that very day recount- 
ed his story to the duke; who, having permitted 
me to introduce the cavalier, said to him, ‘Don 
Roger, I am informed of the affair that brought 
you to court: Santillane has told me every cin 
cumstance; make yourself easy; you have done 
nothing that is not excusable; and it is particu 
larly to those gentlemen who revenge their in 
jured honour that his majesty loves to show 

vour. For the eake of form, you must go to 

rison; but be assured, you shall not continue in: 
it long. Your friend, Santillane, will take care 
@f the rest, and soon procure your enlargement.’ 
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Don Roger made a profound bow to the mini» 
ter, on whose word he surrendered himself. His 
pardon, by my care, was expedited in a very lit. 
tle time; for, in less than ten days, I sent this 
new Telemachus home to his Ulysses and Pene 
lope; whereas, had he been without a protector, 
he would not, perhaps, have been quit for a 
whole year’s imprisonment. I touched no more 
than a hundred pistoles tor my good offices; se 
that it was not a great catch. But I was not yet 
a Calderona, to despise small matters. 


L~ : 
CHAPTER IX. 


Gil Blas finds means to make a considerable fortuna 
tn a short time, and gives himself great airs ao 
cordingly. 


Tuis affair quickened my appetite; and tes 

istoles which I gave to Scipio, for his right of 
Prokerage, encouraged him to go upon the scent 
again. I have already extolled his talents in thit 
way: he might have been justly entitled the 
Great Scipio. The second customer he brough 
was a printer, who, in despite of common sense 
had enriched himself with books of knight-es 
rantry. This honest tradesman had pirated + 
work belonging to another printer, and his edi 
tion was selzed. For three hundred ducats he 
abtained, through my means, a replevy, ane 
escaped a large fine. Though the minister, pre 

erly speaking, had no business with this affai 

is excellency, at my requeal, was 80 good as ¢ 
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dnterpoee his sathority. After the printer, a mer. 
chant passed through my hands, on the following 
occasion. A Portuguese ship had been taken by 
a corsair of Barbary, and afterwards retaken by a 
rivateer of Cadiz. Two-thirds of the 1 
longed to a merchant of Lisbon, who, having 
reclaimed it in vain, came to court in quest of a 
patron who had credit enough to cause restitu- 
tion to be made. I interested myself in his be- 
half, and he got possession of his effects, in 
consideration of a present which he made me, 
of four hundred pistoles, for my protection. 
Methinks, I hear the reader cry iri ‘this place, 
‘Bravo, Monsieur de Santillane, put hay into 
our boots; you are in a fine road; push your for- 
tune!’ Oh! that I will, I warrant you! I see, if I 
am not mistaken, my valet coming with a new 
prize which he has grappled. Right: it is Sci 
pio—let us hear him. ‘Signior,’ said he, ‘allow 
me to introduce this famous operator to you. 


He wants a patent to sell his medicines, exclu- 
sive of all others, during the space of ten years, 
in all the cities under the dominion of Spaing 
that is, all persons of his profession shall be pro 
hibited from settling in the place or places 
where he resides; and he will pays as an ac- 


knowledgment, two hundred pistoles to any pere 
eon who will procure for him the said privilege.’ 
I said to the mountebank, assuming the patron, 
‘Well, friend, your business shall be done.’ Sure 
enough, in a very few days, I despatched him 
with patents, which entitled him to cheat the 
people exclusively, through all the kingdom of 
Spain. : 

FThough my wealth increased, I had obtained 
of his excellency the four favours I had asked sc 
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easily, that I never hesitated in vesting a 
fifth, which was the government of the city of 
Vera, on the confines of Grenada, for a knight of 
Calatrava,* who promised me a thousand pis 
toles for the place. The minister laughed to see 
me so hot on the game: ‘ Egad, Gil Blas,’ said 
he, ‘you go on at a rare rate: you must be 
furiously inclined to oblige your neighbours. 
Hark’e, I shall not stand upon trifles with your 
but when you demand governments, and other 
considerable favours, you shall, if you please, be 
contented with one-half of the profit, and be ao- 
countable for the other to me. You can’t ima- 

ine,’ added he, ‘ what expense I am obliged to 

e at, or how many resources I must have to sup- 
port the dignity of my post: for, notwithstanding 
the disinterested appearance I assume, I confess 
I am not imprudent enough to disorder m 
domestic affairs. Take your measures accord. 
ingly.’ 

My master, by this discourse, banishing all 
fear of being importunate, or rather encouraging 
me to return frequently to the charge, I became 
more greedy of niches ever; and would have 
willingly advertised, that all those who wanted 
favours at court should apply to me. I went upoa 
one course, Scipio upon another, in quest of 

ople whom we might serve for money. My 

night of Calatrava had his government of Vera, 
for his thousand pistoles; and I soon obtained 
another, at the same price, for a knight of St. 


4 
* A military order of knighthood in Spain, instituted in the 
year 1158, during the reign of Sancho IIL King of Castile, 
Jhe tiabit of the order is a large white mantle, with a sed 
wuss un tha ‘eft alde, powdered with fleurs de luce. 
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Jago.© I was not contented with making go- 
vernors only; I conferred orders of knighthood, 
‘and converted seme good id plebelans into bad gen- 
flemen, by virtue of excellent letters patent. I 
was also willing that the clergy shouid feel my 
benevolence: I bestowed small benefices, canorm 
ships, and some ecclesiastical dignities. As for 
the bishopricks and archbishopricks, they were all 
in the gift of Don Rodrigo de Calderona, who 
likewise appointed magistrates, commanders, and 
viceroys. A plain Proof that the great places 
were no better filled than the small ones; for the 
- people we chose to occupy the posts of which 
we made such an honourable traffic, were not 
always the best qualified, or most regular. We 
knew very well, that the wits of Madrid made 
themselves merry at our expense; but we resem- 
bled those misers, who console themselves for 
the public scorn with a sight of their gold. 
Isocrates had reason to call intemperance and 
folly the inseparable companions of wealth. 
When I found myself master of thirty thousand 
ducats, and in a condition to get, perhaps, ten 
times as much, I thought I must then make a 
figure worthy of the prime-minister’s confidant 
I hired a whole house, which I furnished ma 
handsome manner; bought the coach of a notary, 
who had set it up through ostentation, and now 
wanted to get rid of it by the advice of his baker. 
1 engaged a coachman; and, as it was but just to 
advance old servants, raised Scipio to the triple 


* 8. Jago, or 8t. James. This ts the highest order of knight- 
hood fn Spain, instituted in the twelfth century. They beas 
for arms a sword gules, the handie Is in form of a cross pow 
dered with fleurs de luce; and their motto is, Sanguine fre 
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honour of my valet de chambre, seeretary, and 
steward: but what put the finjshing stroke to my 
ide was, the minister’s allowi®g my people to 
ear his livery. This banished all the judgment 
that remained; and i became as mad as the disci- 
pies of Porcius Latro, who, when they had made 
themselves as pale as their master, by drinking 
decoctions of cumin, imagined themselves aa 
learned; and well nigh believed myself the Duke 
of Lerma’s relation. I really took it in my head, 
that I should pass for such, or, perhaps, for one 
of his bastards: a reflection that gave me infinite 
pleasure. 
Add to this, that, in imitation of his excellen- 
cy, who kept open table, I resolved to entertain 
so. For this purpose, I ordered Scipio to look 
out for a skilful cook; and he found one, who 
was, perhaps, comparable to that of Nomenta- 
nos,* of damty memory. I furnished my cellar 
with delicious wines; and, after having laid in all 
other kinds of provision, began to receive com- 
ny. Every evening, some of the principal 
tlerks of the minister’s office, who proudly as- 
sume the quality of seorgtaries of state, came to 
sup with me. I gave them good cheer, and al- 
ways sent them home well watered. Scipio, on 
. his side, (for it was like master like man) kept 
table also m the buttery, where he regaled his 
acquaintances at my expense: but, exclusive of 
my regard for that young fellow, I thought, as 
he contributed to my getting money, he had a 
right to assist me in spending it. Besides, I 
looked upon this profusion ike a young man, 


* An epicure, that Hved in the Augustan and eat up 8 
wan ure, age, up 


¢ 
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god did not perceive the consequence. J had 
gnother reason also for overlooking it. Bene 
fices and employments never ceased bringing 

ist to the mill: and seeing my finances daily in- 
trease, I thought I had for once drove a nail in- 
to the wheel of fortune. 

There was nothing now wanting to gratify my 
vanity, but to make Fabricius an eye-witness of 
my pomp. I did not doubt that he was returned 
from Andalusia; and, that I might have the ples- 
sure of surprising him, sent him an anonymous 
billet, importing, that a Sicilian nobleman of his 
acquaintance expected him to supper, at such a 
day, hour, and place. Nunnez came at the time 
eppointed, and was amazed to find that I was the 
foreign nobleman who had invited him to sup- 

er. ‘Yes, friend,’ said I to him, ‘this is my 

ouse; I have a handsome equipage, a good ta- 
ble, and a strong box besides.’ ‘Is it possible,’ 
cried he, with great vivacity, ‘that I find thee 
again in such opulence! how happy am I in hav- 
ing recommended thee to Count Galiano! I told 
thee that he was a generous nobleman, who 
would soon make thee easy for life. Thou hast, 
doubtless,’ added he, ‘ followed the wise advice I 
gave thee, and given the butler a little more rei. 
I congratulate thee upon thy conduct; for it is by 
such prudent measures only that the stewards in 

t families become so rich.’ 

I let Fabricius applaud himself as much ashe , 
pleased for having introduced me to the service 
of Count Galiano; after which, in order to mode- 
rate the joy which he felt for having procured 
me such a good I related the marks of gra 
titade with which that nobleman bad repaid my 
bervice; but, perceiving that my poet, whide I 
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made the detail, sung his recantation within him 
self, I said to him, ‘I forgive the Sicilian: be- 
tween you and me, I have more cause to rejoice 
than be sorry at his behaviour towards me. 

the count had not used me ill, I should have fok 
lowed him to Sicily, where I should now have 


, been a servant, in expectation of an uncertain 


establishment. In a word, I should not have been 
confidant to the Duke of Lerma.’ Nunnez was 
eo struck with these last words, that he continued 
some minutes incapable of uttering one syllable. 
Then breaking silence all of a sudden, ‘Did I 
enderstand you aright?’ said he: ‘ what! have you 
the confidence of the prime-minister”? ‘I share 
it,’ I replied, ‘ with Don Rodrigo de Calderonas 
and, in all appearance, I shall make great pro- 
gress.’ ‘Truly, Signior de Santillane,’ said he, 
‘I look upon you with admiration! you are ca- 
pable of filling all sorts of employments. What 
talents you are master of! you have (to use the 
expression of our tennis-court) the universal tool; 
that is to say, you are qualified for every thing. 
Finally, Signior,’ added he, ‘I am overjoyed at 
your worship’s prosperity.’ ‘O the devil!’ said 
I, interrupting him; ‘Mr. Nunnez, truce with 
signior and your worship: let us banish these 
terms and live familiarly together.’ ‘ Thou art in 
the right,’ he replied; ‘I ought not to look upon 
thee otherwise than as usual, although thou art 
become rich. I will cgnfess my weakness; I was 
dazzled when I understood thy happy fate: but 
that prejudice is over, and I now behold thee 
again as my old friend, Gil Blas.’ ; 
Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of four or five clerks. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I to 
them, presenting Nunnez, ‘you shall sup with 
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" Signior Don Fabricio, who composes verses wor- 
thy of King Numa,® and writes in prose like a 
prodigy.’ Unluckily, I spoke to people who re- 
garded poetry so little, that our author suffered 
on account of his profession. Scarce would they 
deign to favour him with a look. It was to no 
purpose that he said witty things, in order to at- 
tract their attention: they did not perceive the 
beauty of his sallies; and he was so much piqued 
at their want of taste, that he made use of his 
poetical license, and cunningly withdrawing from 
the company, disappeared. Our clerks did not 
perccive his retreat, and sat down to table with- 
out so much as asking what was become of him. 
Just as I had done dressing, next morning, and 
was going abroad, the poet of Asturias entered 
my chamber, saying, ‘I ask pardon, my friend, 
for having so abruptly left thy clerks last night; 
but truly, I was so much out of my element 
among them, that I could no longer endure my* 
situation. A parcel of insolent fellows, with 
their self-sufficient starched airs! I can’t compre- 
hend how thou, who hast an acuteness of under 
standing, canst accommodate thyself to su 
stupid guests! This very day,’ added he, ‘I will 
bring hither fellows of wit and spirit.’ ‘I shall 
be obliged to thee,’ answered I; ‘and wiil en 
tirely depend upon thy taste in the choice of 
them.’ ‘Thou art in the right,’ said he; ‘I pro- 
mise thee superior geniuses, of the most enter 
taining characters. I will go this instant to a 
coffee-house where they meet, and bespeak them 
before they engage themselves elsewhere; for, 


*The obscure verses sung by the Salian priests, in thelr 


Broceasions, were composed by Nama. 
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happy is the man who can have their com 
at dinner or supper, so much are they admired 
for their agreeable humour.’ 

So saying, he left me, and at supper-time re- 
turned with six authors only, whom he introduced 
to me one after another, characterizing each as 
he presented him. To hear him, one would have 
thought that these wits surpassed those of an- 
cient Greece and Italy; and their works, as he 
said, deserved to be engraven in letters of gold. 
I received these gentlemen very politely, and 
even affected to load them with civility; for the 
nation of authors is a little vainglorious. Though 
I had not laid my injunctions on Scipio to take 
¢are that our table should be sumptuously fur- 
nished, as he knew what sort of people I was to 
treat that day, he had reinforced our services of 
his own accord. In short, we went to supper in 
high glee: my poets began to talk of themselves, 
and were not silent in their own praise. One, 
with a lofty air, mentioned grandees and ladies 
of quality who were delighted with his muse; 
another, finding fault with the choice which a 
fearned academy had made of two members, 
modestly observed that they ought to have chosen 
him. The discourse of the rest was not a tit- 
tle less arrogant. In the middle of supper they 
worried me with verse and prose; each, in his 
turn, repeating a specimen of his own writing: 
one regaled me with a sonnet; another rehearsed a 
scene of a tragedy; a third read a criticism upon 
a comedy; and a fourth, endeavouring in his turn 
to give us an ode of Anacreon translated into 
wretched Spanish verse, was interrunted by one 
ef his brethren, who told him that he had used 
an improper term. The author of the translation 
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Jenied his assertion; and a dispute arose, in which 
all the wits one side or others the votes 
were equal, the disputants grew hot, and pro- 
teeded to Tnvestver the detate stil continued: 
antil, becoming quite furious, they got up, and 
went by the ears together. Fabricio, Scipio, my 
voachman, lackeys, and myself, had all sufficient 
work in parting them; which when we bad ac- 
complished, they went away, as if from a publia 
house, without making the least apology for their 
unpolite behaviour, 

Nunez, upon whose promise I had formed an 
arrerable ‘idea of this entertainment, remained 
21 much out of countenance at this adventure. 
+ Well, friend,’ said 1 to him, ‘will you still extol 
esr fellow guests? Upon my conscience, you 
zave brought hither a villanous set! T° will 
“venceforth keep to my clerks: don’t talk to me 
of authors.’ ‘I will bring no more such,’ an- 
swered he; ‘thou bast seen the best of the whole 
tribe.’ 


~$@e- 
CHAPTER X. 


The morals of Gil Blas are entirely corrupted at 
court. He is charged with a commission by the 
Count de Lemos, and engages in an intrigue with 
that nobleman. 

As soon as I was known to be in favour with 
the Duke of Lerms, I had a court of my own, 
Every morning my sntichamber was full of peo- 
ple, and I-gave audience st my levee. o 
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kinds of company came thither; one to buy my 
interest with the minister for favours; and the 
other to move me by supplications to obtain for 
them what they wanted, gratis. The first were 
sure of being heard and assisted; but, with re- 
gard to the last, I got rid of them immediately 
by evasive excuses, or amused them so long, that 
their patience forsook them. Before I belonged 
to court, I was naturally compassionate and cha- 
ritable; but I no longer felt that humane weak- 
ness, and became as hard as flint: of co uence, 
I cured myself of my friendships also, and strip- 
ped myself of all social affection, as will appear 
by my behaviour to Joseph Navarro, in an affair 
I am going to relate. 

This Navarro, to whom I owed so many obli- 
gations, and who, in one word, was the first cause 
of my fortune, came one day to my house; and, 
after having expressed a great deal of friendship 
for me, as he always did when we met, desired 
me to ask of the Duke of Lerma a certain em- 
ployment for one of his friends; telling me, that 
the cavalier in whose behalf he solicited was a 
very amiable young gentleman of great merit, 
but that he wanted a post for his subsistence. 
*I don’t at all doubt,’ added Joseph, ‘that, kind 
and obliging as you are, you will be overjoyed at 
an opportunity of serving a man of honour in 
distress; and I am sure that you will think your 
self peholden to me for giving you this occasion 
of exerting your generosity.’ -This was plainly 
telling me he expected it for nothing: and, 
though I did not much relish the proposal, I ap- 
peared very much disposed to do what he dee 
sired. ‘1 am charmed,’ answered I to Navarro, 
‘that I have it in my power to show my lively 
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gratitude for all the favours which I have re- 
ceived at your hands. Your interesting yourself 
for any one is a sufficient inducement for me to 
serve him; your friend shall hsve that place you 
have pitched upon for hirg, depend upon it: the 
affair is now no longer yours, but mine.’ 

On this assurance, Joseph went away very well 
satisfied. Nevertheless, the person whom he re- 
commended did not obtain the post in question. 
I procured it for another man, in consideration of 
a thousand ducats, which I put into my strong 
box, and which I preferred to any acknowledg- 
ment I might have expected from the clerk of 
the kitchen, to whom I said, with an air of mor- 
tification, when next we met, ‘ Ah, my dear Na- 
varro! you was too late in speaking to me, I was 
prevented by Calderona, who has given away that 
same post; and I am quite in despair that I have 
no better news to entertain you with.’ 

Joseph implicitly believed what I said, and we 
parted more. friends than ever; but I believe he 
soon discovered the truth, for he never after 
came to my house; and J was charmed at his ab- 
sence. For, besides my being burdened by the 
services he had done me, | thought’ it did not 
look well for people of my rank at court to keep 
company with butlers. 

I have not mentioned the Count de Lemos a 
good while. Let us now return to that noble- 
man, whom I sometimes visited. I had carried to 
him the thousand pistoles, as I formerly observed, 
and afterwards gave him a thousand more, by or- 
der of the duke his uncle, out of the money I 
had belonging to his excellency. The Count de 
J.emos had a long conversation with me that day. 
Bie told me that he had at last gained his end, and 
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entirely possessed the good graces of the Prmos 
of Spain, whose sole confidant he was. He then 
gave me charge of a very honourable commission 
which he had already prepared for me. ‘ Friend 
Santillane,’ said he, ‘ngw is the time to be do 
ing; spare nothing to discover some young beau. 
ty, who should be worthy to amuse that gallant 
prince. You don’t want wit, and I need say ne 
more; g0, run, search, and when you bave made 
a lucky discovery, come and impart it to me.’ [| 
promised to neglect nothing in acquitting myself 

dsomely of this employment, which must not 
be very difficult to exercise, since 90 many peo- 
ple lived by the same profession. 

I had not been much used to these kinds of 
inquiry; but not doubting that Scipio was an 
adept in the art, I called for him when I came 
home, and said to him in private, ‘Child, I am 
going to entrust thee with a great secret. Dost 
thou know, that in the midst of fortune’s favours 
I find I want something?’ ‘I can easily guess 
what that is,’ said he, interrupting me, before J 
could proceed; ‘ you want an eable nymph 
to unbend and exhilarate your spirits; and truly it 
is astonishing that you should be without one in 
the prime of your when grave gray-beards 
cannot dispense with such recreation.’ ‘I ad 
mire thy penetration,’ answered I with a smile 
‘Yes; a mistress I want, and desire to have one 
of thy recommending. But I must warn thee be. 
forehand, that I am very delicate in these mattern 
I expect a lady of beauty and good morals. 
‘What you require,’ replied Scipio, ‘is not cas 
ly found; but, however, we live, thank God, im 9 
city that affords some of all sorts, and I hope] 
shall soon be able to fit you to a hair.’ 
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Sure enough, in three days he ssid, ‘E have 
discovered a treasure; a young lady, whose name 
is Catalina, of a good family, and ravishing beau- 
ty; she lives under the tuition of her aunt, in # 
little house, where they subsist in an honourable 
manner on their fortune, which is but small; they 
are served by a chambermaid of my acquain- 
tance, who has assured me, that though their 
door is shut to every body at present, it would 
be opened to a rich and liberal t, provided 


he were willing to avoid scandal, by going in at — 


night without any show. Whereupon I described 
you as a cavalier who deserved to find the door 
unlatched; and desired the maid to propose you 
to the ladies. She has promised to do so, and 
inform me of their answer to-morrow morning, at 
acertain place.’ ‘ That’s well,’ I replied; ‘but 
Yam afraid the chambermaid imposes upon thee.’ 
*No, no,’ said he; ‘I am not so easily persuaded, 
1 have already interrogated the neighbours, and 
conclude from what they say, that Signiora Cata- 
lina is a Danz, on whom you may descend, like 
another Jupiter, in a shower of gold.’ Prejudiced 
as I was against intrigues of this kind, I engaged 
in it for once; and as the chambermaid came next 
day, and told Scipio, that, if I pleased, I might 
be introduced that very evening to her mistress, 
I stole thither between eleven and twelve. The 
maid received me in the dark, took me by the 
hand, and led me into a pretty handsome hall, 
where I found the ladies richly dressed, and seat- 
ed on satin couches. As soon as they perceived 
me, they got up, and saluted me in such a noble 
' manner, that I took them for persons of quality. 
The aunt (whose name was Signiora Mencia) 
though still agreeable, did not attract my atter 
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tion, which was entirely engrossed by the niece, 
who seemed a goddess. To examine her minute- 
ly, however, she could not be called a perfect 
beauty; but she had such graces, together with a 
tempting luscious air, as hindered the eye to 
perceive her defects. 

Accordingly, I was disturbed at sight of her. 
I forgot that I came thither to perform the office 
of procurer; spoke in my own favour, and ex- 
pressed myself like a man inspired ‘by the most 
violent passion. The young lady, in whom I 
found three times more wit than she really had, 
(so courteous did she seem) quite enchanted me 
by her answers; and I began to lose the govern- 
ment of myself, when her aunt, in order to mo« 
derate my transports, addressed me in this man- 
ner: ‘Signior de Santillane, 1 must be free with 

On account of the character which I have 
heard of your worship, I have permitted you to 
visit me, without enhancing the price of the fa- 
vour by standing on ceremony; but don’t ima- 
gine yourself the nearer your point for that 
reason. I have hitherto brought up my niece in 
retirement, and you are (as I may say) the first 
cavalier to whose eyes she has been exposed. If 
you deem her worthy to be your wife, I shall be 
overjoyed at her good fortune. Consider, there- 
fore, if she will suit you at that price; for you 
cannot have her at a cheaper rate.’ 

This well-aimed shot frighted away Cupid, 
who was just going to let fly an arrow at me. To 
speak without metaphor, a marriage so bluntly 
proposed, made me recollect myself. 1 became 
again all of a sudden the faithful agent of Count 
2e Lemos, and, changing my tone, replied to 
Signiora Mencia, ‘Madam, I am pleased with 
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your frankness, which I intend to imitate. What- 
ever figure I make at court, I am not worthy of 
the incomparable Catalina, but have in view for 
her a much more splendid fate; in short, I design 
her for the Prince of Spain.’ ‘ Your refusal of 
my niece,’ replied the aunt coldly, ‘was dis- 
obliging enough; there was no occasion to ac- 
company it with a piece of raillery.’ ‘1 don’t 
railly, indeed, madam,’ cried I; ‘ nothing is more 
serious; I have orders to find out a lady who de- 
serves to be honoured with the private visits of 
the Prince of Spain: I find such a one in your 
house, and mark it for the scene accordingly.’ 

Signiora Mencia was astonished at these words, 
which I perceived did not much displease her: 
nevertheless, believing that she ought to affect 
reserve, she answered in this manner: ‘lf I was 
disposed to credit literally what you say, you 
must know that Iam not such a ras to 
rejoice in the infamous honour of seeing my niece 
mistress toa prince. My virtue disapproves—’ 
‘ What a saint you are, with your virtue!’ said I, 
interrupting her; ‘ you talk like one bred among 
silly citizens. Sure you joke in pretending to 
consider things in a moral point of view! that 
would be stripping them of all their beauty; they 
must be surveyed with acarnal eye. Behold the 
heir-apparent of Spain at the feet of the happy 
Catalina, adoring and loading her with presentas 
and remember, that from her perhaps will spring 
a hero who will render his mother’s name im- 
mortal as his own.’ 

Although the aunt would have gladly embraced 
my proposal, she feigned herself irresolute about 
the matter; and Catalina, who wished the prince 
already in her chains, affected great indifference; 
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wo that I was obliged to invest the place anew. 
until at length, Stgnicra Mencia, seeing me re 
pulsed, and ready to rmse the siege, beat the 
chamade, and we agreed upon a capitulation, 
which contained the two following articles. Im- 
primis, If the Prince of Spain, on the report thas 
I shall make of Catalina’s charms, shall be in 
flamed, and determined to honour her with s 
nocturnal visit, I shall take care to apprize the 
ladies of the night that shall be chosen for thas 
urpose. Item, The price shall not visit the 
said ladies but as an ordinary gallant, with ne 
. other attendants than me and his Mercury is 
chief. 

After this convention, the aunt and niece show: 
ed me all manner of friendship, and assumed 2 
familiarity of behaviour, in consequence of which 
I ventured some hugs, which were not very ill 
received; and when we parted, they embraced 
me of their own accord, and loaded me with ca 
resses. It is really wonderful to see with what 
facility an intimacy is contracted between the 
couriers of gallantry and the women who want 
their service. Had people observed me to leave 

’ this house with such marks of favour, they might 
have said, with sume appearance of justice, that 
I was much happier than I actually found my- 
self. The Count de Lemos was overjoyed when 
I let him know that I had made such a discovery 
as he desired. [ spoke of Catalina in spch a man- 
ner as made him long to see her. I carned hirth 
to her lodgings next night, and he owned that 2 
had been very successful. He told the ladies, by, 
did not at all doubt that the prince would be pes- 
fectly well satisfied with the mistress whom | 
hud chosen for him, and that she on her paz) 
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would have cause to be contented with such a 
lover; that the young prince was full of generosi- 

and sweetness of temper: in short, he assured 

em that he would bring him to their house in s 
few days, as they desired he should come, that 
is, without noise or attendance. This noble 
man afterwards took his leave of them, and ! 
withdrew in his company. We got back to his 
equipage, in which we had come thither, and 
which waited for us at the end of the street: he 
set me down at my own house, charging me te 
inform his uncle next day of this new-started ad 
venture, and to desire he would send him a thou 
sand pistoles to ensure its success. 

I did not fail to give the Duke of Lerma an ex 
act account of what had passed, concealing only 
one circumstance. I did not speak a syllable of 
Scipio, bat took to myself the honour of the dis 
covery, according to the practice of those whe 
five among the great. 

By these means I acquired a great many com 
pliments. ‘Mr. Gil Blas,’ said the minister ts 
me with an air of raillery, ‘1 am ravished to find, 
that, with your other talents, you likewise pos 
sess that of discovering obliging beaaties: when 
I have occasion for one of that class, you will give 
me leave to apply to you.” ‘My lord,’ I replied 
in the same tone, ‘I thank your grace for intend- 
ing me the preference; but give me leave to say, 
that I should be scrupulous in serving your ex- 
cellency in that manner. Signior Rodrigo has 
been so long in possession of that employment, 
that it would be unjust in me to deprive him of 
it.’ The duke smiled at my answer; then chang. 
ing the discourse, asked, if his nephew did nol 
want money for this adventure. ‘Pardon me.' 

VOL. I1I. x 
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said I; ‘he begs you will send him a thousand 
pistoles.” ‘ Very well,’ replied the minister; ‘car- 
ry them to him, bid him spare nothing, but 
approve of whatever expense the prince shall 
propose.’ 


-6@e- 


CHAPTER XI. 


The provate visit and presents which the Prince of 
Spain made to Catalina. 


I went that instant with five hundred double 
pistoles to the Count de Lemos, who told me, 
* You could not come in better season. I have 
spoke to the prince: he has bit at the hook, and 
burns with impatience to see Catalina. This very 
night he intends to slip privately out of the pa- 
dace, in order to visit her. It is a thing deter- 
mined, and our measures are taken accordingly. 
Inform the ladies of his resolution, and give them 
that money which you have brought; for it is 
right to let them see that he is no ordinary lover 
whom they are to receive; besides, the bounty 
of princes ought to precede their intrigues. As 

ou will accompany him, together with me,’ 
added he, ‘be sure of being at his couchee this 
evening. Your coach also (for I think it is pro- 
per we should use it) must wait for us near the 
palace about midnight.’ 

I immediately repaired to the house, but did 
mot see Catalina, who, they told me, was a-bed; 
@ that I could only speak with Signiora Mencia, 
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to whom I said, ‘ Madam, pray excuse me for ap- 
pearing in your house by day; but it is not in my 
power to do otherwise, for I must give you no- 
tice that the Prince of Spain will be here this 
night; and here,’ added I, putting the bag of mo- 


ney in her hand, ‘is an offering which he sends 
to the temple of Cytherea, to render the divini- 
ties of the place propitious. You see I have not 
engaged you in a bad affair.’ ‘I am very much 
obliged to you,’ she replied; ‘ but tell me, Signios 
de Santillane, does the prince love music” ‘He 
loves it,’ answered I, ‘to distraction; nothing can 
entertain him so much as a fine voice, accompa- 
nied by a lute delicately touched.’ ‘So much 
the better!’ cried she, in a transport of joy; ‘ you 
give me infinite pleasure in telling me this, for 
my niece has the pipe of a nightingale, and plays 
upon the lute to admiration: she hkewise dances 
perfectly well.’ ‘Heavens!’ cred I, in my turn, 
‘what perfections, my good aunt! so many are 
not necessary to make a girl’s fortune: one of 
those talents is sufficient for the purpose.’ 
Having thus paved the way, I waited for the 
hour of the prince’s couchee; then giving orders 
to my’coachman, I rejoined the Count de Lemos, 
who told me, that the prince, in order to get rid 
of his company the sooner, would feign a slight 
indisposition, and even go to bed, the better to 
persuade them of his being sick; but that he 
would rise again in an hour, and, by a back- 
door, gain a private stair that led into the court. 


7 When he had informed me of what they had 
concerted t ther, he posted me in a place 
through which he me they would pass, 
and there I danced attendance so long, thet { 
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began to think our gallant had taken anothes 
road, or lost his desire of seeing Catalina, as if 
rinces usually dropped these sort of whims be. 
re they had satisfied them. In short, I imagined 
they had forgot me altogether, when two men ac- 
costed me, whom having discerned to be those I 
expected, I conducted them to my coach, in 
which they seated themselves, while I got upon 
the coach box to direct the driver, whom I or- 
dered to stop about fifty yards from the house. I 
then handed the prince and his companion out of 
the coach, and we walked towards the place for 
which we were bound. The gate opened at our 
spproach, and shut.again as soon as we got in. 
At first we found ourselves in the same dark- 
ness in which I had been introduced; though, by _ 
way of distinction, there was a small lamp fixed 
to the wall, the light of which was so dim, that 
we could only porcetve it, without being lighted 
by its rays. All this served only to make the ad- 
venture more agreeable to our hero, who was 
sensibly struck at the sight of the ladies, who re- 
ceived him in a hall, where the lustre of a great 
number of candles made amends for the darkness 
that reigned in the court. The aunt and niece 
were in a gay dishabille, so artfully disposed that 
nobody could look upon them with impunity. 
Our prince would have been very well satisfied 
with Signiora Mencia, if there had been no other 
for him to choose; but the charms of young Cata- 
lina, as they deserved, had the preference. ‘ Well, 
my prince,’ said the Count de Lemos; ‘ was it 
possible for us to procure your highness the 
pleasure of seeing two ladies more handsome 
than these?’ ‘J am ravished with them both,’ 
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geplied the princes ‘and I shall never’carry of 
my heart; for the aunt could not miss of it, if % 
was possible for the niece to fail.’ 

After this compliment, so agreeable to an aunt, 
be said a thousand fond things to Catalina, who 
mewered with great witand spirit. As those 
honourable people who perform the part that I 
acted on this occasion, are permitted to join in 
the conversation of lovers, provided it be with 
gn intention of adding fuel to the fire, I told the 
allant that his nymph sung and played upon the 

ate to admiration. He was overjoyed to hear 
that she was mistress of these talents, and en- 
teated her to entertain him with a specimen. 
the complied with a good grace, took up a lute 
‘eady tuned, played some tender airs, and sung 
m such an affecting manner, that the prince 
fropped down at her feet, in a transport of love 
and pleasure. But let us finish this picture; and 
anly observe that, during this sweet intoxication, 
a which the heir of the Spanish monarchy was 
plunged, the hours stole away like minutes, and 
we were obliged to tear him from that dangerous 
house, because of the day’s approach. We the 
gentlemen-undertakers carried him back to his 
apartment with great despatch, and then went to 
our different homes, as well satisfied with havin 
fitted him with a she-adventurer, as if we h: 
transacted his marriage with a princess. 

Next morning I recounted this adventure to 
the Duke of Lerma, who desired to be informed 
of every particular; and just as I had finished m 
narration, the Count de Lemos came in, and said, 
*The Prince of Spain is so much engrossed by 
Catalina, and has conceived such a passion for 
her, that he purposes to visit her often, and at 
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tach himself to her alone. He wanted to send 
her this day jewels to the amount of two thou- 
sand pistoles, but not having a penny in his 

he applied to me. ‘My dear Lemos,” said he, 
*‘you must find me that sum immediately. I 
know very well that I incommode, nay, exhaust 
you; but my heart retains the obligation, and if 
ever I find myself in a condition to exert my 
titude, otherwise than in thought, for all your 
friendship, you shall not repent having laid me 
under an obligation.”? ‘*My prince,” said I> 
leaving him that instant, ‘‘I have friends and 
credit, and will employ them both to accommo 
date you with what you want.” 

‘It is not difficult to satisfy his demands,’ eaid 
the duke to his nephew. Santillane, go fetch the 
money; or, if you please, he will purchase the 
jewels; for he is a perfect connoisseur in stones, 
especially rubies!‘ Is not this true, Gil Blas? 
added he, looking at me with a satirical smile. 
“Your grace is very severe,’ I replied; ‘1 see that 
you want to make Monsieur the Count merry at 
my expense.’ This happened accordingly. The 
nephew asked what mystery there was in these 
words. ‘Nothing,’ answered the duke, laughing; 
‘only Santillane one day thought proper to ex- 
change a diamond for a ruby, and afterwards 
found that he had gained neither honour noe 
profit by the bargain.’ 

I should have thought myself easily quit, if 
the minister had said no more of the matter; but 
he took the trouble to relate the trick that Ca. 
milla and Don Raphael played upon me in the 
hired lodging, and to enlarge particularly on 
those circumstances which chagrined me moat. 
His excellency, after having enjoyed his joke, 
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ordered me to a€company the Count de Lemios, 
who carried me to a jeweller’s house, where we 
chose jewels, which we showed to the prince for 
his approbation; and which being afterwards in- 
trusted to me, in order to be presented to Cata- 
Jina, I went home for two thousand pistoles of 
the duke’s money, with which I paid the mer 
chant. 


It is a question not to be asked, if I was kin 
received next night by the ladies, when I exhi- 
bited the presents of my embassy, consisting of 
a handsome ring designed for the aunt, and a pair 
of earrings for the niece. Charmed with these 
marks of the prince’s love and generosity, they 

to prattle like two gossips, and thanked 
me for having procured for them such a valuable 
acquaintance. They forgot themselves in the ex- 
cess of their joy, and some words escaped them, 
which made me suspect that I had introduced 
&@ mere gipsy to our great monarch’s son; but 
_ that I might know precisely whether or nat I 
had performed this fine master-piece, I went 
home, resolved to come to an explanation with 
Scipio. 


-6@0- 
CHAPTER XII. 


Catalina’s real character. The perplexity and un- 
easiness of Gil Blas. The precaution he was 
sbliged to take for his own quiet. 


Jusr as I entered my own house, I heard a 
great noise; and inquiring into the caute, was 
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teld Scipio that evening treated half a dezen aff 
his friends, whd sung full throat, and frequeatiy 
broke out in leud fits of laughter; se that a» 
suredly this repast could not be properly styled 
the banquet of the Seven Wise ‘ 

The master of the feast, advertised of my arri- 
val, said to the company, ‘Gentlemen, “ts only 
my master come home: be not disturbed, but eon 
tinue your mirth; I will go and two words 
to him, and rejoin you in a twinkling.’ So saying, 
he came to my apartment. ‘What a bubbub 
this?” said I, ‘what sort of people are those you 
entertain below? are they poets?” ‘No, indeed, 
sir, if you please,’ he replied; ‘it were pity to 
bestow your wine on such company. I make a 
better use of it. There is among my guests a 
very rich young fellow, who wants for his me- 
gey an employment by your interest; and for him 
alone I give this entertainment: at every draught 
he drinks I raise the gratification you are to re- 
ceive ten pistoles, and will make him drink till 
day.’ ‘If that be the case,’ I replied, ‘go back 
to thy friends, and don’t spare the wine in my 
cellar.’ 

I did not think this a proper season to talk 
with him about Catalina; but next morning, when 
I got up, I spoke to him in this manner: ‘ Friend 
Scipio, thou knowest how we live together; I 
treat thee more like a comrade than a domestic; 
and of consequence thou wilt be to blame in de- 
ceiving me asa master. Let us then lay aside all 
reserve with one another. I will tell thee some- 
thing that will surprise thee, and thou shalt dis- 
close to me thy real sentiments of those two wo- 
men with whom thou hast made me acquainted. 
Between thee and me, I suspect them to be twe 
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értfal posses, cunning in ortion to the sim- 
plicity which they affect. lf my opinion does 
them justice, the Prince of Spain has no 
cause to be well pleased with me; for I confess 
it was for him that I wanted a mistress. I ac- 
cordingly carried him to Catalina’s house, and he 
is become passionately fond of her.’ ‘ Signior,’ 
answered Scipio, ‘I am too well used by you, to 
be wanting In sincerity with my master. I had 
yesterday a private conversation with the maid of 
these two princesses, and she related their his- 
tory, which to me seemed very diverting. You 
shall hear it m two words. 

‘Catalina is daughter to a poor gentleman of 
Arragon; and finding herself, at the age of fif- 
teen, an orphan, as handsome as poor, listened 
to an old commander, who conducted her to To- 
ledo, where he died in six months, after having 
served as a parent rather than a husband to her. 
She secured his fortune, consisting of some move- 
ables and three hundred pistoles in ready-money, 
then joined herself to Signiora Mencia, who was 
still m fashion, though already in the wane. 
These two good friends lived together, and began 
to behave so as to attract the notice of justice; at 
which the ladies being disgusted, hastily aban- 
doned Toledo through vexation, and settled in 
Madrid, where they have lived about two years, 
without visiting any person in the neighbourhood, 
But the best circumstance of the story is this; 
they have hired two small houses, separated only 
by a wall, having in the cellar a stair of commu. 
nication from the one to the other. Signiora 
Mencia lives with a young maid-servant in one of 
these houses, and the commander’s widow pos- 
aesses the other, with an old duenna, who passes 
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for her grandmother; so that our Arragonian is 
sometimes a niece brought up by her aunt, and 
sometimes a pupil under the wings of her gran- 
dame. When she acts the niece, she is called 
Catalina; and when she plays the grandchild, her 
name is Sirena.’ 

At the name of Sirena, I grew pale; and inter 
rupting Scipio, said, ‘What doI hear? Alas! I 
am afraid that this cursed Arragonian is no other 
than the mistress of Calderona.’ ‘Truly,’ he re- 
plied, ‘it is the same; I thought this piece of 
news would have given you pleasure.’ ‘Thou 
art very much mistaken,’ answered I; ‘I have 
more cause to be sorry than rejoiced at it: dost 
thou not see the consequences?’ ‘No, in faith,’ 
redimed Scipio; ‘what mischief can it produce? 
you are not fare that Don Rodrigo will discover 
what passes; and if you are afraid of his getting 
information, you have nothing to do but prepos- 
sess the minister in your favour, by telling him 
candidly the whole affair. He will see your sin- 
cerity; and if, after this,‘Calderona should at- 
tempt to do you an ill office with his excellency, 
he will perceive that his whole design is to injure 
you out of a spirit of revenge.’ 

Scipio by this discourse banished my fear; and, 
resolving to follow his advice, 1 informed the 
Duke of Lerma of the discovery I had made. I 
even affected to tell it with a melancholy air, in 
order to persuade him of my being mortified for 
having innocently introduced Don Rodrigo’s mis- 
tress to the prince. But the minister, far from 
pitying his favourite, laughed at the adventure, 
and bid me go on in my old way; saying, that 
after all, it was glorious for Calderona to love the 
same lady who had captivated the Prince of 
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Spam, and to be as well received by her as his 
highness. I imparted it also to the Count de 
Lemos, who assured me of his protection, in 
case the first secretary should discover the in- 
trigue, and attempt to ruin me with his grace. 

Imagining that, by this precaution, I had deli- 
vered the bark of my fortune from the dangerous 
shelves that environed it, my fear vanished. I 
still accompanied the prince to the house of Ca- 
talina, (alias, the fair Sirena) who was artful 
enough to invent stratagems to keep Don Ro- 
drigo from her embraces, and to defraud him of 
those nights which she was obliged to bestow on 
his illustrious rival. 


La -6Re- 
CHAPTER XIIlL 


Gil Blas continues to act the man of consequence. 
Hears news of his family, which makes but small 
tmpression upon him, and quarrels with Fabri- 
crtss. 

I waver already observed, that in the morning 
my anti-chamber was usually crowded with peo- 
ple who came to make proposals; but I would 
not receive them viva voce; and, according to the 
custom at court, or rather with a view of exhibit- 
ing my own importance, I said to each solicitor, 
‘Give ina memorial.’ I was so much used to this, 
that one day I answered in these words to my 
landlord, who came to put me in mind of a year’s 
rent being due. As for my butcher and baker, 
they saved me the trouble of asking their memo- 
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rials, woich were always punctually delivered 
ery month. Scipio, who imitated me so closely, 
that the copy might be said to come very near 
the original, behaved in the same manner to those 
who applied for his interest with me. I was 
guilty of another ridiculous piece of vanity, 
which I don’t intend to excuse. I was foolish 
enough to talk of the grandees as if I had been 
aman intheir sphere. If (for example) I had 
occasion to mention the Duke of Alva, or the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, I called them, without 
ceremony, Alva, and Medina Sidonia. In a word, 
I became so vain and haughty, that I was ne 
longer my father’s son. Alas! poor duenna and 
usher, I did not so much as inquire whether you 
were happy or miserable in the Asturias! I did 
not even think of you! The court is like the 
river Lethe, in making us forget our parents and 
friends, when they are under misfortunes. 

I no longer, therefore, remembered my family; 
when one morning a young man came to my 
house, and desiring to speak with me in private, 
I carried him into my closet, where, wi of. 
fering him a chair, because he seemed to be a 
plebeian, I asked what he wanted with me. 
* How! Signior Gil Blas!’ said he, ‘don’t you re 
member me?’ In vain did I consider him atten. 
tively: I was obliged to answer, that his features 
were entirely unknown. ‘Iam,’ he replied, ‘ one 
of your old school-fellows, a native of Oviedo, 
and. son of Bertrand Muscada the grocer, your 
uncle the canon’s neighbour. I remember you 
very well; we have played together a thousand 
times at Ciega Gallina.’® 
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*{ have,’ said I, ‘but a confused ides of the 
amusements of my infancy; the business in which 
i have been engaged since that time, has effaced 
them from my memory.’ ‘I am come,’ he re 
aumed, ‘to Madrid, to settle accounts with my 
father’s correspondent; and I heard it said, that. 
you was on a good footing at court, and already 
es rich as a Jew. I congratulate you on your 
good fortune; and will, at my return into the 
country, overwhelm your family with joy, by 
telling them such an agreeable piece of news.’ 

I could not, in common decency, forbear asking 
in what situation he had left my father, mother, 
and uncle; but this piece of duty I performed 
so coldly, that the grocer had no great reason to 
edmire the force of blood. He seemed shocked 
‘at my indifference for those who ought to have 
been so dear to me; and being a plain vulgar 
young fellow, said bluntly, ‘I thought you had 
more tenderness and sensibility for your rela- 
tions. How coldly do you inquire into their cir 
cumstances! know, that your father and mother 
are still at service; and the canon Gil Perez, 
burdened with old age and infirmities, draws near 
his end. People ought to have some natural af- 
fection; and since you are in a condition to assist 
your parents, I advise you, asa friend, to send 
two hundred pistoles yearly for their support; by 
which means you will make their life easy and 
bappy, without any inconvenience to yourself.’ 
lustead of being moved at the picture which he 
drew of my family, I was disgusted at the liberty 
which he took in advising me, without being 
desired soto do. With a little more address, 
haps, he might have persuaded me; but his tes. 
dom had a contrary effect. He pesccived my 
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‘displeasure by my silence; and continuing his 
exhortation with more malice than charity, made 
me lose my patience entirely. ‘Oh, this is toe 
much!’ cried I in a passion. ‘Go, Mr. Muscada, 
and meddle with your own concerns; it becomes 
you well indeed to prescribe to me! I know my 
duty, on this occasion, better than you can teach 
me.’ So saying, I pushed the grocer out of my 
closet, and sent him back to sell pepper and 
cloves at Oviedo. What he said, however, did 
not fajl of having some effect: I reproached my- 
self with being an unnatural son, and was melted 
accordingly. I recalled the care they had taken 
of my infancy and education; I considered the 
duty I owed to my parents; and my reficctions 
were attended with some transports of acknow- 
ledgment, which, however, came to nothing: 
they were soon stifled by my ingratitude, and 
succeeded by profound oblivion, There are 
many parents who have children of the same 
stamp. 

The avarice and ambition with which I was 
omsessed, entirely changed my disposition. I 
ost all my gayety, became absent and thought- 

ful; in a word, a miserable animal. Fabricio, 
seeing me altogether bent on sacrificing to for- 
tune, and very much detached from him, came 
but seldom to my house, where one day lie could 
not help saying, ‘ Truly, Gil Blas, thou art grow- 
ing out of my knowledge: before thy coming to 
court, thou wast always easy and tranquil; at pre- 
sent thou art incessantly agitated with project 
after project to enrich thyself; and the more 
wealth thou hast got, the more wouldst thou 
amass. Besides, let me tell thee, thou no longer 
treatest me with that effusion of the heart, and 
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freedom of behaviour, which are the soul of 
i ip; on the contrary, thou wrappest thy- 
self up, and concealest from me thy secret views: 
nay, I can perceive constraint in all thy civihties 
towards me: in short, Gil Blas is no wnger the 
samme Gil Blas whom I formerly knew.’ 

‘You joke, sure!’ said: I, with an air of indif- 
ference; ‘1 can’t perceive any change in myself.” 
‘Thy own eyes are no judges,’ answered he; 
‘they are bewitched: beheve me, thy metamor 

hosis is but too true. Speak sincerely, my 

iend: Do thou and I live together as formerly? 
When I used to knock at thy door in the morning, 
thou camest in person to open it, very often half? 
asleep; and I entered thy chamber without cere- 
mony. Now, behold the difference: thou art at- 
tended by half a score of lackeys; I am obliged to 
wait in thy anti-chamber, and send in my name 
before I can speak with thee: then, how am I 
received! with a forced politeness, and air of 
importance; so that my visits seem tedious and 
tiresome. Dost thou think such a reception can 
be eable to one who has lived with thee, on 
the footing of a comrade? No, Santillane, no; 
I can’t put up with it. Farewell! let us part 
friends, and get rid of one another: thou of one 
who censures thy behaviour, and I of a rich up- 
gtart who has forgot himself.’ 

I found myself more irritated than reclaimed by 
his reproaches, and let him go without making 
the least effort to detain him. In my opinion, at 
that time, the friendship of a poet was not of such 
value as that I should be afflicted at the loss of 
it: I found abundance of consolation in the ac- 
quaintance of some small officers of the king, to 
whom of late I was strictly connected by a simili- 
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tade of dispnsition. The part of these 
new companions were people who sprung I knew 
not whence, and arrived at their posts merely b 
the happy influence of their stars. They had al. 
ready made their fortunes; and the wretches, 
ascribing to their owa merit the wealth which 
had been heaped upon them by the bounty of 
the king, forgot themselves as well ab I did. We 
looked upon ourselves as very respectable per- 
sonages. O fortune! how are thy favours usually 
dispensed! The Stoic Epictetus was certainly in 
the right, when he compared thee toa young lady 
of fashion who prostitutes herself to the embraces 
of footmen. 


BNP OF BOOK VII. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Scipio advises Gil Blas to marry. Proposes the 
daughter of a rich and noted goldsmith for hia 
wife: the steps which were taken in consequencs 
o& this advice. 


Onx evening, after the company which had 
supped with me was gone, seeing myself alone 
with Scipio, I asked what he had done that day. 


‘A master-piece!’ he replied: ‘1 intend to have 
you married to the only daughter of a goldsmith 
of my acquaintance.” ‘The daughter of a gold- 
smith!’ cned I, with an air of disdain; ‘hast thou 
lost thy senses? how canst thou propose a wifs 
from the city? One who has certainly merit, and 
is on a sure footing at court, ought to entertain 
more elegant views, methinks.’ ‘ How, sir!’ ree 
plied Scipio; ‘sure you are not in earnest: com 
sider that the male alone ennobles; and be not 
more delicate than a thousand noblemen, whose 
names I can mention. Do you know that the 
heiress in question is worth a hundred thousand 
ducats? Js not this a fine morsel of plate?? When 
I heard him talk of such a round sum, | became 
more tractable. ‘I yield,’ said I to my secretary; 
‘the dowry determines me: when shall I touch 
VoL. III. o 
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it” ‘Softly, ar,’ he replied; ‘a httle patience: 
I must first communicate the proposal to her 
father, and obtain his consent.’ ‘Good!’ said I, 
laughing heartily; ‘are you still thereabouts? 1 
find the marriage is far advanced.” ‘Further than 

ou imagine,’ answered he: ‘I want only an 

our’s conversation with the goldsmith, and will 
answer for his consent. But before we proceed, 
let us come to a compotion, if you please. Sup- 
pose I procure for you those hundred thousand 
dueats, how many will fall to my share? ‘Twen- 
ty thousand,’ I replied. ‘Heaven be praised!’ 
said he; ‘I limit the acknowledgment to ten 
thousand: for once, you are more generous than 
I. To-morrow I will set this negotiation on foot; 
and you may depend upon its success; otherwise 
Iam but an ass.’ In effect, two days after, he 
said, ‘1 have e to Signior Gabriel Salero the 
goldsmith, and have extolled your credit and 
your merit so much, that he listened to the pro- 
posal I made, of accepting you for a son-in-law; 
and you will have his daughter, with a hundred 
thousand ducats, provided you can make it 
plainly appear that you are in favour with the 
minister.” ‘If that be the case,’ answered I te 
Beipio, ‘I shall be married very soon: but, apro- 
pos, hast thou seen the girl? is she handsome” 
‘Not so handsome as the dowry,’ said he: ‘be 
tween Pht and me, this rich heiress is not a very 
beautiful creature; but, luckily, that you don’t 


mind.’ ‘No, faith, my child,’ said I; ‘ we cour 
tiers only marry for the sake of marrying, and 
look for beauty nowhere but in the wives of our 
friends. If it happens to centre in our own, we 
take so little notice of it, that it is but just in them 
to punish us for our neglect.’ 
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* This is not all,’ resumed Scipio; ‘ Sigmor Ge- 
briel invites you to supper to-night; and we have 
that you shall not talk of marriage. There 
will be several merchants of his acquaintance 
present at the entertainment, where you shall a 
pear only as a simple guest; and to-morrow he 
will sup with you im the same manner. By this 
may see that he wants to study your temper, 
vefore he proceeds; so that you must be upon 
your guard before him.’ ‘ Zooks!’ said I, with 
an air of confidence; ‘let him examine me as 
narrowly as he pleases; I will lose nothing by his 
mara punctually d 
All this was exeeuted: I repaired 
to the house of the goldsmith, who received me 
as familiarly as if we had already visited one 
another several times. He was an honest citizen, 
polite hasta porfiar,® as the saying is. He intro- 
duced me to Signiora Eugenia his wife, and young 
Gabriela his daughter, to whom I paid abundance 
of compliments, without infringing the treaty. 
I said a great many nothings, in very specious 
words, according to the custom of courtiers. 
Gabriela (no disparagement to my secretary) 
appeared not at all disagreeable; whether on ac- 
count of her being richly dressed, or that I looked 
upon her through the dowry, I know not. What 
a fine house did Signior Gabriel poesess! 1 be- 
lieve there was more silver in it than in all the 
mines of Peru; that metal presented itself to the 
view, in all corners, under a thousand different 
shapes. Every room, and that in particular 
where we supped, was a perfect treasure. What 
a noble spectacle was this for the eyes of a som 
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in-law! The eld man, that he might do the 
greater honour to bis entertainment, had asseme 
bled five or six merchants, persons equally grave 
and tedious: they spoke of nothing but com- 
merce; and their discourse might have beea 
called a conference of factors, rather than the 
conversation of friends at supper. 

Next night J treated my goldsmith in my turny 
and as it was not in my power to dazzle bim with 

te, had recourse to’ an illusion of s different 

ind. I invited to supper those of my friends 
who made the best figure at court, and whom I 
knew to be ambitious fellows, who set no bounds 
to their desires. These people talked of nothing 
but p, of splendid and lucrative posts to 
which they aspired; and this had its effect: the 
citizen Gabriel, confounded by their grand ideas, 
found himeelf, in spite of his wealth, a mean 
mortal in comparison of these gentlemen. As for 
my own part, affecting the man of moderation, I 
said I would be contented with a middling for. 
tune; twenty thousand ducats a year, or so. 
Upon which, these greedy hunters of honour 
and riches cried, I was in the wrong: and that a 
man who (like' me) was beloved by the prime- 
minister, ought not to restrict himeelf to such a 
trifle. The father-in-law lost not a syllable of 
-what'was said, and I thought I observed him 
very well satisfied when he retired. 

Scipio did not fail to visit him next morning, 
amd ask if he was pleased with my behaviour: ‘I 
am charmed with it!’ replied the citizen; ‘the 
young man has won my heart. But Signior Sci- 
pio,’ added he, ‘I conjure you by our old ac- 

uaintance, to speak sincerely. We have all our 
ifferent foibles, as you know; tell me that of 
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ior Sanfiflane: is he a gumester? is he a rakes 
What is his vicious inclination’? Pray, don’t cone 
ceal it.’ ‘You affront me, Signior Gabriel, by 
asking such a question,’ replied the mediator: ‘I 
am not so much in my master’s interests as in 
If he had any bad quality, capable of 
making your daughter unhappy, do you think I 
would have proposed him to you for a son-in-law? 
No, faith! Iam too much your humble servant. 
But, between you and me, I kriow no other fault 
in him, but that of having no fault. He is too 
modest for a young man.’ ‘So much the better,’ 
cried the goldsmith; ‘Iam glad of it. Go, 
friend; assure him that he shall have my daugh- 
ter, whom I would bestow upon him, even if he 
was not beloved by the minister.’ 

My secretary had no sooner informed me of 
this conversation, than I hastened to Salero’s 
house, to thank him for his condescension. He 
had already declared his pleasure to his wife and 
daughter, who gave me to understand, by their 
behaviour towards me, that they submitted to his 
will without reluctance. I carried my father-in- 
law, and presented him to the Duke of Lerma, 
to whom I had imparted the affair the preceding 
evening. His excellency received him very 
courteously, and assured him that he was very 
giad he had chosen, for his son-in-law, a man for 
whom he had so much regard, and whom he in- 
tended to advance. He then enlarged upon m 
frood qualities; and, in short, spoke so well o 
ine, that honest Gabriel thought he had met in 
tny worship one of the best matches in Spain. 
Hfe rvas so overjoyed that the tear stood in his 
eye: he clasped me in his arms at parting, and 
said, ‘My son, I am so impatient to see you 
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Gabriela’s husband, that you shall be married ia 
sight days at farthest.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Gil Blas, by accident, remembers Don Alphonso de 
_ Leyva, and does him a piece of service out of 
vanity. 

Tax order of my history requires, that I should 
leave my iage for a moment, to recount the 
service which I did to Don Alphonso, my old mas- 
ter, whom I had entirely forgotten till now that 
I remembered him on this occasion. The goverm 
ment of the city of Valencia became vacant; and 
when I heard this piece of news, I thought of 
Don Alphonso de Leyva. _ I refiected, that this 
employment would suit him admirably well; and, 
not so much through friendship as ostentation, 
resolved to ask it for him; representing to my- 
self, that if I should obtain the place, it would do 
me irifinite honour. Addressing myself there 
fore to the Duke of Lerma, I told him that I had 
been steward to Don Cxsar de Leyva and his 
son; and that having all the reason in the world 
to love them, I took the liberty to beg the go- 
vernment of Valencia for either one or the other. 
The minister answered, ‘ With all my heart, Gil 
Blas; I love to see thee grateful and generous. 
Besides, I esteem the family thou speakest of; 
the Leyva’s have been always good servants to 
the king. and well deserve that place. Thou 
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mayest dispose of it at thy own pleasure; I give 
*t thee for a nuptial present.’ 

Ravished with my success, I went, without 
loss of time, and desired Calderona to make out 
letters-patent for Don Alphonso. There I found 
a great number of people attending, in respect- 
ful silence, until Rodrigo should give them au- 
dience; and pressing through the crowd, I pre- 
sented myself at the door of his closet, which 
was immediately opened, and displayed a multi- 
tude of knights, commanders, and other people 
of consequence, whom Calderona heard in their 
turns. His different behaviour to different peo- 
ple was very remarkable: he received some with 
a slight inclination of his head only; others he 
honoured with a bow, and conducted them to 
his closet-door. He put (to use the expression) 
different shades of consideration in the civilities 
. he showed. On one hand, I perceived some 
cavaliers, who, shocked at the little regard he 
paid to them, cursed in their hearts the necessity 
that compelled them to cringe to such a fellow. 
On the contrary, I observed others, who laughed 
within themselves at his ridiculous and self-suffi- 
cient deportment. Though I made all these fine 
observations, [ was not capable of profiting by 
them; for I behaved at home just in the same 
manner, and little minded whether my haught 
carriage was blamed or approved, provided it 
commanded respect: 

Don Rodrigo having, by chance, cast his eyes 
upon me, hastily quitted a gentleman to whom 
he was speaking, and coming up, embraced me 
with demonstrations of friendship that surprised 
me nota little. ‘Ah, my dear colleague!’ cried 
be; ‘what affair procures me the n ennuire of 
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seeing you here! Is there any thing in which I 
can serve you” I told him the cause of my visit, 
and he assured me, in the most obliging terms, 
that what I wanted should be done by the same 
hour the next day. He did not limit his polite- 
ness to this, but conducted me as far as the door 
of his anti-chamber, whither he never used to go 
except with grandees, and there embraced me 
anew. 

‘ What is the meaning of all this eivility? said 
I to myself, going out; ‘what can it forebode? 
Sure Calderona meditates my ruin. Perhaps he 
is desirous of gaining my friendship; or, feeling 
his favour on the decline, cultivates me with a 
view of engaging my intercession with our patron 
in his behalf.’ I did not know which of: these 
conjectures I should adopt. Next day, when I 
returned, he treated me in the same manner, 
loading me with civility and caresses. True, in- 
deed, he bated a great deal of that politeness in 
his reception of other people who came to speak 
with him. He was blunt with some, cold with 
others, and disobliging to every body: but all of 
them were sufficiently revenged by an adventure 
which happened, and which I ought not to pass 
over in silence. This will be an advice to the 
reader, for those clerks and secretaries who shall 
Fead it. 


A man in a very plain dress, and who did not — 


at al] appear what he was, approached Calderona, 
and spoke to him of a certain memorial, which 
he said he had presented to the Duke of Lerma 
Don Rodrigo, who did not even look at the cava- 
lier, said to him, in a surly tone, ‘ What is your 
name, friend?’ ‘I was called Francillo in my in- 
fancy,’ replied the cavalier, very coolly; ‘since 
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that fime I have had the appellation of Don 
Francisco de Zuniga;® and, at present, my name 
fs the Count de Pedroso.’? Calderona, astonished 
at these words, and finding that he had to do 
with a man of the first quality, endeavoured to 
excuse himself. ‘ Signior,’ said he to the count, 
‘I beg pardon, if not knowing you— ‘I want 
none of thy excuses,’ said Francsllo, with disdain; 
“I despise thy apologies as much as thy incivility. 
Know, that a minister’s secretary ought to re- 
ceive all sorts of people with geod manners. 
Thou mayest, if thou wilt, be vain enough to look 
upon thyself as thy master’s deputy; but don’t — 
forget that thou art only his valet.’ 

Though the haughty Don Rodrigte waa very 
much mortified at this incident, he did not be- 
come a whit more affable. As for my part, I 
marked this stroke, and resolved to take care 
how I behaved to people in giving audience, and 
never to be insolent but with mutes. As Don 
Alphonso’s patent was expedited, I carried it 
away, and sent it by an express to that young 
nobleman, with a letter from the Duke of Lerma, 
in which his excellency informed him, that the 
king had named him to the government of Valen- 
cla.¢ I took no notice of the share I had in this 
nomination; I would not even write; pleasing 


* Zuniga, one of the most ancient families of Caatile. 

t Valencia, the capital of the kingdom of the same name, on 
the River Turlo. It is the see of an archbishop, and has an 
university. Trade and manufactures flourish here; the prined- 
pal of the jatter is that ef silk, which the women and children 
spin before their houses. They export large quantities of wine, 

, and fruit; and the inhabitants have an easy and agreeable 
ermversetion, without any of that stiffness observable in the 
rest of Spain ; and, on the whole, the place is so agreeable as te 
Rave optained the name of Valencis la hermesa; Valencia Uw 
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myseif with the hope of telling him by word of 
mouth, and of surprising him agreeably, when he 
should come to court, to take the oaths for his 
employment. 


' -6@e- 
{ —~ 


CHAPTER III. 


The preparations for the marriage of Gil Blas, and 
the great event that rendered them useless. 


Lxr us return to my fair Gabriela, whom I was 
to marry in eight days. Both parties prepared 
for the ceremony; Salero took off rich clothes 
for the bride; and I hired a chambermaid, a Pages 
and an old squire, for her attendants. All this 
was ordered by Scipio, who waited even more 
impatiently than I for the day on which the dowry 
was to be paid. 

On the evening preceding that day so much 
desired, I supped at the house of my father-in- 
law, with uncles, aunts, male and female cousins, 
and played the part of a hypocritical son-in-law 
to great perfection. I showed great respect to 
the goldsmith and his wife, acted the passionate 
lover to Gabriela, and behaved very courteously 
to the whole family, to whose flat discourse and 
cit-like observations I patiently listened. Ac- 
cordingly, at the price of my patience, I had the 
good fortune to please all the relations. There 
was not one among them who did not seem glad 
of my alliance. 

The repast being ended, the company removed 
mto a great hall, where we were regaled with a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, which 
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was not ill executed, although they had not 
chosen the best hands in Madrid. Several gay 
airs, with which our ears were agreeably enter- 
tained, put us all in such good humour, that we 
began to form country-dances. (God knows how 
we performed, since I was taken for a disciple of 
Terpsichore; though I had no other principles of 
that art than two or three lessons which I re- 
ceived from a coxcomb of a dancing-tpaster, who 
came to teach the pages when I lived with the 
Marchioness of Chaves. After we had sufficiently 
diverted ourselves, it being time for each to thi 
of retiring, I was very prodigal of my hugs and 
bows. ‘Adieu, my son!’ said Salero, embracing 
me; ‘I will wait on you to-morrow morning with 
the dowry in good gold.” ‘My dear father!’ I 
replied, ‘you shall be‘“very welcome.’ Then 
wishing the family good night, I got into the 
coach that waited for me at the gate, and drove 
homewards. 

I was scarce two hundred paces from Signior 
Gabriel’s house, when fifteen or twenty men, 
some a horseback, others a foot, armed with 
swords and carbines, surrounded the coach, and 
stopped it, crying, ‘In the king’s name!’ They 
made me come out in a hurry, and threw me 
into a post-chaise, where the chief of these cava- 
liers mounting along with me, bid the driver 

roceed for Segovia. I soon guessed that my 
ellow-traveller wis an honest alguazil, whom J 
questioned about the cause of my imprisonment. 

ut he answered in the usual tone of those gen- 
tlemen, that is, in a brutal manner, that he was 
not obliged to tell me any thing of the matter. F 
observed, that perhaps he might be misteken ta 
hin man. ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘I know my bus. 
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ness better. ‘You are Signior de Santiflane; and 
you I have orders to conduct to the place for 
which we are bound.’ Having nothing to reply, 
I resolved to hold my tongue. We travelled all 


the rest of the night, along Mancanarerz, in pro- 


found silence, changed horses at Colmenar, and 
arrived in the evening at Segovia,* where I was 
locked up in the tower.. 


Oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


The treatment of Gil Blas in the tower of Segovia, 
and the manyer in which he learned the cause of 
his imprisonment. 

Tuzr began with putting me into a dungeon, 
where I was left upon straw, like a male’ 
worthy of death. Here I passed the night, not 
in deploring my condition, for as yet I had not 
perceived the whole of my misfortune, but in 
tasking my remembrance to find out the cause 
of my imprisonment. I did not doubt that it was 
the work of Calderona; nevertheless, though fr 
suspected that he had discovered the whole, FE 
could not conceive how he had prevailed upon 
the Duke of Lerma to treat me so cruelly. Some- 


~ Begovia, @ city of Old Castile in Spain, situated on the 

Kiver Trio, over which is a noble aqueduct built by Trajan. 
The principal mint of Spain, is fixed in this city; and the 
woollen manufacture here is the best in all Spain. It is en- 
compessed with strong walls, adorned with Jofty towem 
Here is alsoa famous university and bishoprick. I: ites thirty- 
&ve miles north of Madrid. 
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times I imagined that I had teen arrested without 


the knowledge of his excellency; and sometimes 
I thought that he himself was the cause of my 
misfortune, for some political reasons that often 
induce ministers to use their favourites in this 
manner. 

I was strongly agituted by these different con- 
jectures, when the light of day, penetrating 
through a little grate, presented to my view the 
horror of the place in which I was. JI then 
grieved without moderation, and my eyes be- 
came two sources of tears, which the remem- 
brance of my prosperity rendered inexhaustible. 
While I abandoned myself to my sorrow, a turn- 
key came into my dungeon, with a loaf and a 

itcher of water, for the day’s allowance. He 
ooked at me, and observing that my face was 
bathed in tears, jailer as he was, felt an emotion 
of pity. ‘ Signior Prisoner,’ said he, ‘don’t de- 


spair: you must not be so sensible of the vicissi- _ 


tudes of life; you are young, and will see better 
days. Meanwhile, eat the king’s allowance with 
a good grace.’ 


My comforter went out when he ‘had pro- . 


pounced these words, to which I made no an- 
swer but by groans and lamentations. I spent 
the whole day in cursing my fate, without think. 
ing of doing honour to my provision, which, to 
me, in my present situation, seemed not so much 
a present of the king’s bounty, as the effect of 
his rage; since it served rather to prolong than 
assuage the pains of the unhappy. 

Night, in the mean time, arrived, and imme- 
diately a great noise of keys attracted my atten- 
tion. The door of my dungeon opened; and a 
moment after, a man entering with a candle in 
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his hand, approached me, saying, ‘ Signior Ga 
Blas, behold one of your old friends. I am that 
Don Andrea de ‘Tordesillas who lived with you 
at Grenada, and was gentleman to the archbi- 
shop, while you was in favour with that prelate. 
You desired him, if you may remember, to em- 
ploy his credit in my behalf, and by his interest 
1 was named for an employment in Mexico: but, 
instead of embarking for the Indies, I stopped in 
the city of Alicant, where I married the daughter 
of him who commanded the castle, and by a train 
of adventures, which I shall recount to you by 
and by, I am now become keeper of the tower 
of Segovia. I have express orders to keep you 
from the speech of every living soul, to make 
you lie upon straw, and live upon bread and 
water only. But I have too much humanity not 
to pity your misfortune: besides, you have done 
me service; and my gratitude prevails over the 
orders which I have received. Far from bein 
the instrument of that cruelty which they would 
exercise upon you, I intend to soften the rigour 
of your fate. Get up and follow me.’ 

Although Mr. Keeper well deserved my thanks, 
my understanding was so much disturbed, that I 
could not answer one word. I did not fail, how- 
ever, to follow him, through a court, and up a 
narrow stair, to a small room, quite a-top of the 
tower. I was not a little surprised, when I en- 
tered the chamber, to see two lights burning in 
brazen candlesticks, and two handsome covers on 
a table. ‘ The victuals will be presently brought,’ 
said Tordesillas; ‘and we will sup here together. 
1 have destined this retreat for your lodging, 
where you will live much more comfortably than 
in your dungeon. You will see from your win 
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Jow the flowery banks of the Erema, and the 
delightful valley which extends from the feet of 
the mountains that separate the two Castiles, as 
far as Coca. I know that at first you will not be 
very sensible of such a fine prospect; but when 
the violence of your grief shall be mellowed by 
fime into a soft melancholy, you will take plea- 
sare in making an excursion with your eyes over 
mich agreeable objects. Besides, you may be 
essured of being well provided in linen; and 
ether necessaries befitting a gentleman of deli- 
cacy and taste. Moreover, you shall have a good 
bed, comfortable diet, and be furnished with as 
many books as you choose to read. In a word, 

ou shall be as well treated as a prisoner can be.’ 

Finding myself a little eased by such obligin 
offers, I took courage, gave my jailer a thousan 
thanks, told him that he recalled me to life by his 
generous behaviour, and that I wished I might 
ever again have an opportunity of showing m 

titude. ‘And why not have an opportunity’ 

e replied. ‘Do you think you have lost your 
liberty for ever! You are mistaken; and I dare 
assure you, that you will be quit fora few months 
imprisonment.’ ‘What say you, Signior Don 
Andrea” cried I; ‘it seems then you know the 
cause of my misfortune.’ ‘1 confess,’ said he, 
*7 am not :gnorant of the affair. The alguazil, 
who brcught you hither, imparted the secret to 
me, and I shall now reveal it. 

* He told me, that the king, being informed of 
your having, in concert with the Count de Lemos, 
carried the Prince of Spain to the house of a sus- 
pected lady, had, to punish you both, ‘exiled the 
count, and sent you to the tower of Segovia, to 
be treated with all the rigour which you have 
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expersenped since your arrival.” ‘And how,’ eid 
I, ‘did this affair come to the knowledge of the 
king? it is that circumstance in particular of 
which I want to be informed.’ ‘And that cir 
cumstance,’ he replied, ‘is what I could nog 
learn from the alguazi}, who in all likelihood is 
himself ignorant of the matter.’ 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of several valets, who brought up sup- 
per. They put upon the table some bread, two 
cups, two bottlea, and three large dishes, in one 
pf which there was a ragout of hare, with plenty 
ef onions, oil, and saffron; an alla in 
another; and the third contained a turkey-powt 
on a marmalade of berengena.{ When Torde. 
aillas saw that we bad every thing we wanted, he 
pent away his servants, not caring that they 
should overhear our discourses and having locked 
the door, we sat down at table opposite to one 
enother. ‘Let us begin,’ said he, ‘ with what ig 
most needful. You must have a good appetite, 
efter a fast of two days.’ So saying, he loaded 
my plate with victuals, ; ‘really be that he served 
one half starved; and he had reason to 
think I would stuff myself with his ragouts. Ne- 
vertheless, 1 balked his expectation; and: how 
much soever my condition required food, I could 
not swallow a morsel; so much did I take to heart 
my present situation. To dispel the cruel i 
which incessantly afflicted me, my keeper in vaia 
exhorted me to drink, by extolling the excel- 
lency of his wine. Had he given me nectar, I 


* O'la podrida, 0 dish composed of all sorts of fool. 
t Ber , a fruit it growing like a cucumber, and used 
Ske French he heans, with mutton, éc. 
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should have drank it without pleasure at that 
time. He perceived my chagrin, and changing 
his battery, began to recount, in a pleasant man 
ner, the history of his own marriage. But I 
heard his narration with such absence of thought, 
that, when it was ended, I could not bave re- 
peated one word of what be said. He concluded, 
that he undertook too much in attempting to dé 
vert my sorrow that evening; and when supper 
was over, got up, saying, ‘ Signior de Santillane; 
I will leave you to your repose, or, rather, to 
muse at leisure upon your misfortune. But, I 
repeat it again, it will not be of long durations 
the king is naturally ; when his wrath sub- 
aides, and he shall reflect upon the deplorable 
situation in which he believes you to be, he will 
think you sufficiently punished.’ So saying, Mr. 
Keeper went down stairs, and sent up his ser. 
vants to uncover the table. They carried off 
every thing, even to the candles, and I went to 
bed by the melancholy light of a lamp thet was 
fixed to the wall. 


-EQe- 


CHAPTER V. 


His reflections before he went to sleep, and an ac 
count of the noise that waked his. 


I sezxt two hours at least in reflecting upon 
what Tordesillas bad told me. ‘I am confined 
here then,’ said I to myself, ‘for having contr- 
buted to the pleasures of the heir-apparent. 
‘ How jmprudent was I, in doing services of that 
VOL. III. P 
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kind to so young a prince; for his tender yeats 
alone make me guilty! Had he been in a more 
advanced age, the king would, perhaps, have 
aughed at that which now incenses him so much. 
But who can have given such a piece of informa- 
tion to that monarch, without fearing the resente 
ment of the prince, or that of the Duke of 
Lerma, who will, doubtless, revenge his nephew 
the Count de Lemos? How then has the king 
discovered it? that I cannot comprehend.’ 
Hither my doubts always returned. The idea, 
however, that afflicted me most, that drove me 
to despair, and from which my mind could not 
detach itself, was the pillage to which I con- 
cluded my effects had been abandoned. ‘My 
strong box!’ cried I; ‘my dear riches, what is be- 
come of you? into whose hands are you fallen? 
Alas! I have lost you, even in Jess time than that 
in which you were amassed!’ I painted to my- 
self the disorder that must then reign in my 
house; and, on that subject, made reflections, 
every one more melancholy than another. The 
confusion of so many different thoughts threw 
me into an oppression that became favourable; 
and sleep, which had avoided me the preceding 
night, shed his influence over my senses. To 
this the goodness of the bed, the fatigue which 
I had undergone, as well as the vapours of the 
victuals and wine, contributed. I enjoyed a pro- 
found sleep; and, probably, the day would have 
surprised me in this condition, had I not been 
wuked all of a suddén by a noise pretty extraordi- 
nary fora prison. I heard the sound of a guitar, 
accompanied with a man’s voice. I listened with 
attention, and, hearing no more, believed it was 
a dream: but, in a moment, my ear was struck 
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egain with the sound of the same instrument, 
and the same voice, which sung the following 
verses 

Ay de mi! un ano felice 

arece un soplo igero; 

Pero fin dicha un instante 

Es um siglo te tormento.* 
- My sorrow was increased by this couplet, 
which seemed to have been made on purpose for 
me. ‘I have but too well experienced the truth 
of these words,’ said I: ‘methinks the season of 
my prosperity passed away very soon, and that I 
have been already a whole age in prison.” I re 
lapsed into a terrible reverie, and began again to 
deplore my fate, as if I had taken pleasure in the 
task. My lamentations, however, ended with the 
night; and the first rays of the sun, with which 
my chamber was enlightened, a little calmed my 
disquiet. I got up to air my room, by opening 
the windoy, and surveyed the country, of whic 
I remembered Mr. Keeper had given such 2 fine 
description. But I could find nothing to justify 
what he had said; the Erema, which I imagined 
was at least equal to the Tagus, appeared to be 
no more than a rivulet; its flowery banks were 
bedecked with the nettle and thistle only; and 
the pretended delightful valley presented nothing 
to my view but lands for the most part barren 
and uncultivated. Probably, I was not yet ar 
rived at that sweet melancholy, which made 
things appear otherwise than I beheld them at 
that time. - . 

I began to put on my clothes, and was already 


* Alasia of pleasure passes like a fleeting breeze ; be* 
‘ eaomens of taisforvane seats an age of pain. 
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half dréased, when Tordesifias came in, followed 
by an old woman servant, who brought shirts 
and towels for my use. ‘ Signior Gil Blas,” sak. 
he, ‘here is linen: don’t be frugal of it; for I 
shall take care to let you have as much as you 
can use. Well,’ added he; ‘how did you pass 
the night’? were your sorrows suspended for a 
few moments by sleep?’ ‘I shouk\ have alept, 
perhaps, till now,’ answered I, ‘had I not beea 
awaked by a voice accompanied by a guitsr.’ 
*The cavalier who has disturbed your re , 
said he, ‘is a state-prisoner, whose chamber is 
contiguous to yours. He is a knight of the mili- 
tary order of Calatrava, and has a very amiable 
eharacter: his name is Don Gaston de C 
You may, if you please, visit and eat with one 
another. You will find a mutual consolation in 
each other’s acquaintance, which will be very 
agreeable to a 

I assured Don Andrea that I was extremely 
sensible of his kindness in permitting me to unite 
my grief with that of the cavalier; and as I ex- 
pressed some impatience to be acquainted with 
that companion in misfortune, our obliging keep- 
er procyred me the pleasure that very day; and 
emried me to dinner with Don Gaston, who sur 
prised me with his beauty and fine shape. You 
may judge what he must be, te make such a 
strong impression upon eyes accustomed to be- 
hold the most shining youth at court. Imagine 
to yourself a man made for love, one of those 
heroes of romance, who, by showing themeelves 
only, could rob princesses of their rest. Add to 
this, that Nature, which usually deals out her 


gifts sparingly, had endued Cogollos with a 
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t deal of understanding and valout; so that 
e was a perfect cavalier. 

If I was charmed by this knight, I had also the 
good fortune to be agreeable to him. He no 
more sufig in the night, for fear of incommodin 
me, notwithstanding my entreaties that he w 
not constrain himself on my account. An inti- 
macy is soon contracted between two persons 
oppressed by misfortune. A tender friendship 
was the immediate consequence of our acquain- 
tance, and became stronger and stronger every 
day. The liberty we enjoyed of conversing to- 
gether when we pleased, was very useful to us 
both; since, by our discourse, we aided one 
another, reciprocally, to bear our misfortunes 
with patience. 

One afternoon, entering his room, just as he 
was going to play on his guitar, that I might 
hear him the more conveniently, I sat down on 
a stool, which was all the seat he had; and he, 
placing himself on his bed’s feet, played a very 
moving air, and sung words to it, wlich ex 
pressee the despair to which the crucity of a 

y reduced her lover. When he had done, [ 
said to him, with a smile, ‘ Signior Knight, these 
are words which you was never obliged to em- 
ploy in your amours: you ave too accomplished 
to find the women cruel.’ ‘You have too goud 
an opinion of me,’ he replied; ‘I composed, im 
my own behalf, the verses which you have heard, 
to soften a heart which I believed harder than 
diamond, and move to compassion a lady who 
treated me with extreme rigour. I must enter- 
tain you with that story, by which you will also 
learn the cause of my misfortune. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The history of Don Gaston de Cogollos, sng Donna 
Helena de Galisteo. 


‘Nor much less than four years ago, I set out 
from Madrid for Coria, to visit Donna Eleanora 
de Laxarilla, my aunt, one of the richest widows 
in Old Castile, whose heir I am. I was no sooner 
arrived at her house, than love began to invade 
my repose. The windows of my apartment faced 
the lattices of a lady who lived opposite to my 
aunt’s house; and I could easily perceive her by 
the assistance of the width of her grates, and the 
narrowness of the street. I did not neglect the 
opportunity; and found my neighbour so hand- 
some, that I was enchanted at once. I expressed 
my passion so plainly, by my eyes, that she could 
not be mistaken. She perceived it accordingly; 
but was not atall disposed to pride herself in the 
discovery, and still less to answer my coquetries. 

‘I made inquiries about this dangerous person 
who captivated hearts so suddenly; and learned 
that her name was Donna Helena; that she was 
the only daughter of Don George de Galisteo, 
who possessed a rich manor a few leagues from 
Coria; that many matches had been in her offer; 
but her father rejected them all, because he was 
resolved to give her in marriage to his nephew 
Don Augustine de Olighera, who, in the mean 
time, had the privilege of seeing and conversin 
with his cousin every day. I was not discouraged 
by this piece of information; on the contrary, it 
tflamed my passion; and the proud pleasure of 
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euppianting a beloved rival excited me, perhaps, 
even more than my love, to pursue my point. I 
continued, then, to address Helena with the most 
ionate looks: I supplicated her maid Felicia 
the sitme language, in order to implore her as- 
sistance. I even talked on my Sogers: but these 
gallantries were of no use. I e as little im- 
pression on the maid as on her mistress; they 
seemed equally cruel and inaccessible. 

‘ Since they refused to answer the language of 
my eyes, I had recourse to other interpreters; 
and set people to work to discover what acquain- 
tances Felicia had in town. They got notice that 
an old gentlewoman, cajled Theodora, was her 
best friend, and that they often visited one 
another. Overjoyed at this discovery, I went to 
Theodora in person, and, by presents, engaged 
her in my interest. She espoused my cause, 
promised to procure for me a private conver- 
gation with her friend at her house, and kept 
her promise the very next day. “I am no longer 
un y,”? said I to Felicia; “since my misfor 
tunes have excited your compassion. How much 
am I indebted to your friend, for having pre- 
vailed upon you to grant me the. satisfaction 
of an interview!” ‘*Signior,”? answered she, 
** Theodora can do any thing with me: she has 

me in your behalf; and if it be in my 
power to make you happy, you shall soon enjoy 
your wish; but, with all my good will, I don’t 
now that I can give you much assistance; for, 
not to flatter you, you have never formed a more 
difficult enterprise. You are in love with a lady, 
who is prepossessed in favour of another cavalier 
and what sort of a lady! one so full of pride and 
dissimulation, that if, by dint of perseverance and 
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assiduity, you should succeed so far as to com 
her some sighs, don’t imagine that her pride will 
give you the pleasure of hearing them.” * Ab! 
my dear Felicia!” cried I, in a transport of grief, 
‘Swhy do you describe the obstacles ~which I 
have to surmount? £ am assassinated by your in- 
formation! deceive me rather than drive me to 
despair!” So saying, I took one of her hands, 
and pressing it in niine, put upon her finger a 
diamond worth three hundred pistoles, accompa- 
nied by such moving expressions as brought the 
tears into her eyes. 

‘She was too much affected by my discourse, 
and too well satisfied by my behaviour, to leave 
me altogether without consolation. She began 
to smooth the difficulties a little, saying, “*Sig- 


nior, what I have represented ought not to de- — 


tive you of hope. Your rival, *ts true, is not 
ated; he is at liberty to come and visit his 
cousin, and talk to her whenever he pleases; and 
this is a circumstance favourable for you. Ther 
being accustomed to see one another every day, 
renders their conversation a little languid; they 
peem to part without pain, and meet again with- 
out pleasure; one would think they were already 
married. In a word, I don’t perceive that my 
mistress has a violent passion for Don Augustine: 
besides, as to personal qualificatidns, there is a 
difference between you and him, that must tura 
to your account in the eyes of such a delicate 
young lady as Donna Helena. Be not discour- 
aged, therefore; continue your gallantry, which 
I will second; and I will not-let slip one oppor 
tunity of making every thing you do to please 
ber tend to your advairtage with my mistress, In 
vain shall she attempt to disguise her sentiments- 
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i wil doom discover them, in spite of her ditsim 
Oa. 

¢ After this conversation, Felicia and I parted, 
very well satisied with one another. 1 prepared 
anew to ogle Don George’s daughter, whom I 
treated with a serenade, m which the vesses you 
have heard were sung by a fine voice, which 1 
had provided for the purpose. After the com 
cert, the maid, in order to sound her mistress, 
saked how. she had been entertained. ‘The 
voice,” said Donna Helena, ‘‘ gave me pleasure.” 
* And were not the words which were sung very 
moving?” veplied the maid. ‘1 paid no atten- 
tion to them,”’ said the lady; “‘1 listened to the 
tune only; I took no notice of the verses, neither 
do I desire to know who gave the sevenade.** 
“Hf that be the case,” cried the waiting-woman, 
“ poor Don Gaston de Cogollos is far owt in his 
reckonihg, and not very wise in spending his 
time in looking at our lattices.” ‘*Perhaps it 
may not be he,” said the mistress, coldly, ‘ but 
some other cavalier, who has declared his passion 
for me by this concert.” ‘ Pardon me, madam,” . 
replied Felicia; ‘it is no other than Don Gaston, 
by this token, that he accosted me this morning, 
in the street, and begged me to tell you, that he 
sdores you, in spite of the rigour with which you 


repay his love; and that, in short, he should think 
himself the happiest of mankind, if you would 
allow him to manifest his passion in the usual 
course of gallantry. This discourse,” added she, 
“sufficiently proves that I am not mistaken.” 
*Don George’s daughter changed countenance 
n 


all of a sudden, and a severe look at her 
maid, **You might have dispensed,” said she, 
“with repeating that impertinent conversation to 
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me Let me have no such reports for the fu- 
ture, if you please; and if that rash youth shall 
have the presumption to speak to you again, tell 
him to make his addresses to one who will re 
gard his gallantry more than I do, and to choose 
a more honourable pastime than that of being all 
day long at his wmdows, to observe what'I do in 
my apartment.” 

‘All this was faithfully reported to me, mn a 
second interview with Felicia, who, pretending 
that I must not take the words of her mistress in 


a literal sense, would have persuaded me that © 


the affair went on swimmingly; but I, who was 
ignorant of finesse, and did not believe that the 
text could be explained in my favour, distrusted 
the commentary she made. She laughed at my 
diffidence, called for paper and ink, and said, 
‘*Signior Knight, write immediately to Donns 
Helena in the style of a desponding lover. Paint 
your sufferings in the most passionate colours: 
and, in particular, complain of her prohibiting 

ou to appear at your windows. Promise to obey 

er; but at the same time assure her, that it will 
cost you your life. Put this into such expres. 
sions as you gentlemen are so well skilled in, and 
Jeave the rest to me. I hope the event will do 
more honour to my penetration than you ima» 

e. 

‘Had I neglected this, 1 should have been the 
firat lover who did not take the advantage of such 
an opportunity to write to his mistress. I com- 

osed a most pathetic letter; and, before I sealed 
it, showed it to Felicia, who, having read it, said, 
with a smile, that if women have the art of cap- 
tivating the men, these last, in return, know very 
well how to cajole the women. The waiting 
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waid took my letter, then laying strong injunc. 
tions on me to keep my windows shut for a few 
days, returned to the house of Don George. 

‘¢ Madam,” said she to Donna Helena, when 
she went home, ‘“‘I met Don Gaston, who did 
not fail to make up to me, and endeavoured to 
sooth me with flattering expressions. He asked, 
with a faltering voice, like a criminal who ex- 
pects his sentence, if I had delivered his message 
to you. Then I, faithful and ready to execute 
your orders, cut him short with a vengeance; in- 
veighed against him, loaded him with reproaches, 
and left him in the street confounded at my petu- 
lance.”” ‘‘J am overjoyed,” replied Donna He- 
lena, ‘‘ that you have rid me of that importunate 
young fellow; but there was no occasion to speak 
rudely to him. A young woman ought always to 
be gentle in her behaviour.” ‘ Madam,” said 
the maid, ‘‘a passionate lover is not to be banish- 
ed by words pronounced with a gentle air. Nay, 
this is seldom accomplished even by indignation 
and rage. Don Gaston, for example, was not 
repulsed. After having loaded him with re- 
proaches, (as I have said) I went to the house of 
your relation, whither you sent me; and that lady 
unfortunately detained me too long: I say too 
long, because, on my return, I found my man 
again, who, I assure you, I did not expect to see. 
I was so much disturbed at sight of him, that my 
* tongue, which never failed me before, could not 
furnish me with one syllable. In the mean time, 
what does he? he slipt a paper into my hand, 


which I kept, without knowing what I did, and 

then disappeared in an instant.’ 
*So saying, she pulled my letter out of her 
and gave it by way of joke to her mis: 
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tress; who taking it as for diversion, readl it over, 
and then affecting reserve, “Truly, Felicia,” 
said she, with a serious air, ‘you are a fool and 
a mati creature to receive this billet. What will 
Don Gaston think of it? and what must I believe? 
Your conduct gives me cause to distrust your 
fidelity, and may make him suspect that I am 
pleased with his passion. Alas! perhaps he ims 
ines, at this instant, that I peruse with pleasure 

e characters which he has wrote. You see to 
what shame you have exposed my pride.” ‘*O, 
sot at all, madam!” replied the maid; **he can 
entertain no such thoughts; and suppose he did, 
he shall not preserve them long. I will tell him, 
when next I see him, that I have shown his letter 
to you; that you looked at it with indifference; 
and, in short, without reading it, tore it with the 
most mortifying contempt.” ‘You may safely 
swear that I have not read it,” said Donna He- 
lena. **I should be at a loss, if obliged, to repeat 
two single words of it.” Don George’s daughter 
was contented with talking in this manner; she 
tore my billet, and forbid her woman to talk to 
me for the future. 

‘As I promised to play the pallant no more at 
my windows, since the sight of me gave offence, 
I kept them shut several days, to render my obe. ~ 
dience more affecting; but to supply those looks 
of which I was abridged, I prepared new sere- 
nades for my cruel Helen. One night I repaired 
under her balcony with musicians; and the guitars 
were already struck up, when a cavalier came 
sword int Hand, and disturbed the concert, laying’ 
about him at a furious rate among the performers, 
who immediately betook themselves to flight. 
The rage which animated that beld intruder 
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eweked mine: I advanced to punish him, and an 
obstinate combat began. Donna Helena and ner 
attendant hearing the noise of swords, looked 
through the lattice, and seeing two men engaged, 
waked Don George and his valets with their cries; 
these, as well as several people in the neighbour. 
_ hood, came running to part the combatants, but 
they arrived too late, and found nobody on the 
field of battle, but a cavalier almost without life, 
weltering in his own blood; and I was soon knuwn 
to be that unfortunate person. I was carried to 
the house of. my aunt, whither the most expert 
surgeons in town were called to my assistance. 
Every body pitied my fate, and Donna Helena in 
particusr, who then discovered the bottom of 

er soul. Her dissimulation gave way to her sen- 
timent, and she was no longer that disdainful 
creature who piqued herself upon appearing in- 
sensible to my passion. She was now a tender 
fover, that abandoned herself to sorrow without 
feserve. She spent the rest of the night in 
mourning with her maid, and in cursing her 
cousin Don Azgustine de Olighera, who they 
eoncluded must have been the author of their 
tears; as in effect it was he who had eo disagres- 
ably interrupted the serenade. Being as great a 
dissembler as his cousin, he had perceived my 
intentions, without seeming to take any notice of 
them; and imagining that she favoured my flame, 
had committed this action, to show that he was 
not quite so passive as she believed him to be. 
Nevertheless, this melancholy accident was soon 
forgotten, by reason of the joy that followed it. 
Though | was dangerously wounded, the skill of 
the surgeons saved my life; but I still kept my 
chamber, when my aunt Donnas Eleanora weat 
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to Den George, and demanded his daughter foe 
me in marriage. . The father consented to this 
the more willingly, because he at that time look- 
ed upon Don Augustine as a man whom, perhaps, 
he should never see again. The good old gem 
tleman was afraid that his daughter would not 
bestow herself on me without reluctance, be- 
cause her cousin Olighera had enjoyed the liberty 
of visiting her when he would, and of acquiring 
her affection at leisure; but she seemed 20 well 
disposed to obey her father in this affair, that we 
may conclude it is an advantage among the lm 
dies, to be a new comer, in Spain, as well as 
elsewhere. 

‘As soon asI could have a private converse 
tion with Felicia, I understood how much afflicted 
her mistress had been at the bad success of my 
duel; so that having no longer any reason to 
doubt that I was the Paris of this Helen, I blessed 
my wound, since it turned out so propitious to 
my loves; and obtained of Signior Don George 
the permission of speaking to his daughter in 
presence of her maid. What a delightful con- 
versation this was! I entreated, I pressed the lady 
in such a manner, to tell me if her father, in 

ielding her to my tenderness, had done any vio 

nce to her inclination, that she owned I was 
not beholden to her obedience alone. After this 
charming confession, my whole study was to 
please her, and contrive entertainments, until 
the day of our nuptials, which were to be cele- 
brated by a magnificent cavalcade, in which 


all the nobility of Coria and the neighbourhood 


intended to appear. 
‘1 gave a grand entertainment to Don Ge 
ani his daughter, with all their relations # 
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friends, at a superb country-house which my aunt 
had without the town, on the side of Manroi, 
-Here a concert of vocal and instrumental musis 
was prepared by my order, together with a com 
pany of strollers to represent a comedy. In tha 
middle of the feast, one cathe and whispered to 
me, that there was a man in the hall who wanted 
to speak with me. I got up from table to see 
who it was, and found a stranger, who looked 
like a valet de chambre, and who presented to 
me a letter, which I opened, and read these 
words: 


‘‘1f you have a regard for your honour, as 
every knight of your order ought to have, you 
will not fail to be to-morrow morning in the plain 
of Manroi, where you will find a cavalier ready 
to give satisfaction for the injury you received 
from him, and put you, if he can, out of a condi- 
tion to espouse Donna Helena. 

Dom Ave. pz Oxiguzna.” 


‘If love has great influence over the Spaniards, 
revenge has still more. 1 could not this bil- 
let in tranquillity. The very name of Don Au 
gustine kindled a fire in my veins, which had 
almost made me forget the indispensable duty 
which I had that day to perform. I was tempted 
to steal away from the company, and go in search 
of my enemy on the instant. I constrained my- 
self, however, for fear of disturbing the feast, and 
said to the man who brought the letter, ‘‘ Friend, 
tell the cavalier who sent you, that I am too fe 
sirous of re-engaging him, to fail of meeting him 
to-morrow jnorning before sun-zise, at the an. 
pointed place.” 
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‘ Havisig gent away the messenger with this am 
swer, I rejoined myyguests, and resurhed my place 
at table, where I composed my countenance so 

well, that nobody had the least suspicion of what 
‘ passed within me. I appeared, during the rest 
of the day; as much entertained as any of them 
‘with the pleasures of ‘the feast, which ended 
about thidhight, when the assembly broke up, 
and every one returned to the town, in the same 
manner as he had come out. As for my part, I 
staid in the eountry-house, on preterice of taking 
the air next morning; but the true reason was, 
that I might be the sooner at the rendezvous 
Instead of going to bed, I waited with impatience 
for day, which as soon as I perceived, I mounted 
my best horse, and set out alone, as if I intended 
to take a ride in the country. I advanced to- 
wards Mahroi, and discovered in the plain a man 
on horseback, coming towards me with full 
speed; upon which I put spurs to my Horse; to 
save him one-half of the way. We soon met, 
and I found it was my rival. ‘‘ Knight,” said he, 
in ah insolent tone, “it is with regret that I come 
to blows with you a second time; but it is your 
own fault. After the adventure of the serenade, 
you ought to have renounced Don George's 
daughter with a good grace, or at least have cone» 
cluded that you would not be so casily quit, if © 
you persisted in your addresses to her.” ** You 
are too proud,” answered I, ‘‘of an advantage 
which perhaps you owed more to the darkness 
of the night, than to your superior skill. You 
don’t consider that the success of these rencoun- 
ters depends often on accident.” ‘It is never 
accidental with me,” said he, with an arrogant 
air; ‘and I will now show you, that, by day ss 
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well as night, I know how to punish those aude 
cious knights who interfere with me.” 

‘I made no reply to this haughty eech, but 
alighted instantly. Don Augustine did the same: 
we tied our horses to a tree, and began to fight 
‘with equal vigour. I will frankly own, that I had 
to do with an enemy who pushed much better 
than I, although I had been two years at schools. 
He was a complete fencer; I could not possibly 
have exposed my life to greater danger. Never 
theless, as it often happens, that the strongest is 
vanquished by the weakest, my rival, in spite of 
all his skill, received a thrust that went theeugh 
his heart, and he fell stone-dead in an instant. 

‘I returned immediately to the country-hous 
where I informed a valet de chambre, whom 
could trust, of what had happened, and said to 
him, *‘ Dear Ramira, before justice can take co 
nizance of this event, take a good horse, and givé 
my aunt notice of the adventure. Ask of hes 
some money and jewels, and bring them to mé 
at Placentia, where thou wilt find me in the firsf 
thn you come to as you énter the city.” 

¢Ramira acquitted himself of his commission 
with such diligence, that he arrived at Placentia 
three hours after me. He told me, that Donna 
Eleanora was more pleased than afflicted at thé 
news of a duel that revenged the affront that f 
had received in the first; and that she had sent 
me all her ready-money and jewels, to enable me 
to travel agreeably in foreign countries, until she 
dhould get the affair accommodated. 

‘To pass over superfluous circumstances, I 
will only informh you, that I crossed New Castile 
to the kingdom of Valencia, in order to embark 
at Denia, froth whence I took passage for Naly, 
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where I put myself in a condition. to visit dif 
ferent courts, and appear in a suitable characten 

‘While, far from my Helen, I endeavoured, as 
much as in me lay, to beguile my love and sor 
rows, she mourned my absence in secret at Cori 
Instead of approving of the prosecution that hes 
family set on foot against me on account of Oli 
ghera’s death, she wished that all enmity might 
ceasc, and my return be hastened by a speedy 
accommodation. Six months had already elapsed. 
since slie had lost me, and I believe her constancy 
- would have still triumphed over time, had she 
had jhothing else but time to combat: but she had 
still more powerful enemies. Don Blas de Com- 
bados, a gentleman from the western side of Ga- 
licia, came to Coria, to take possession of a rich 
estate, which had been in vain disputed by his 
cousin Don Miguel de Capara; and he settled in 
that country, finding it more agreeable than his 
own. Combados was well made, had an agree- 
able polite behaviour, and was one of the most 
insinuating men in the world; so that he soon be- 
came acquainted with all the people of fashion in 
the town, and was no stranger to their private 
affairs. - 

‘It was not long before he learned that Don 
George had a daughter, whose dangerous beauty 
seemed to inflame the men only for their ruin. 
This piqued his curiosity; he longed to see such 
& formidable lady: for this purpose he sought the 
friendship of her father, and succeeded so well, 
that the old man already looked upon him as his 
aon-in-laW¥,; gave him admittance to his house, and 
the liberty of speaking in his presence to Donna 
Helena. The Galician soon fell in love with her: 
that was inevitable. He opened his heart to Don 
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George, who consented to his proposal, but toa 
him, that, resolving not to constrain his daugh- 
ter, he left her mistress of her own hand. Upon 
this, Don Blas pet in practice all the tries 
which he could devise, to please the lady, who 
seemed insensible to them all, so much was her 
heart engrossed by me. Felicia, however, was 
in the interests of the cavalier, who engaged her 
by presents to espouse his cause. She therefore 
employed all her address in behalf of his passions 
on the other hand, her father seconded the cham- 
bermaid by his remonstrances: and nevertheless, 
all their efforts, during a whole year, could only 
torment Donna Helena, without shaking her con- 
stancy in the least. 

*Combados, seeing that Don George and Felb 
cia interested themselves for him in vain, pro 
posed an expedient to overcome the obstinacy 
of a lover so prepossessed as she was, ‘‘ This,” 
said he, “is what I have contrived: we will sup- 
pose that a merchant of Coria has received a lee 
ter from an Italian factor, in which, after a detail 
of things concernmg commerce, are the follow: 
ing words: . 

‘¢ A Spawisn cavalier, whose name is Don Gas 
ton de Cogollos, has lately arrived at the court 
of Parma. He calls himself nephew and sole 
heir of a rich widow who lives at Coria, under 
the name of Donna Eleanora de Laxrarilla. He 
has demanded the daughter of a powerful noble. 
man m marriage, but will not succeed until the 
truth is known. I am desired to apply to you for 
this purpose: pray let me know then if you are 
acquainted with this Don Gaston, and in what the 
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piches of his auat consist; for your answer will 
decide the marriage, Parma,” &c. 


¢The old man looked upon this trick as 8 
piece of wit or stratagem pardonable in love; 
end the waiting-woman, still leas scrupulous than 
her master, approved of it very much. The in 
yentian scemed to them the mare ingenious, ag 
they knew Helena to be a proud girl, capable of 
taking an instantancows resolution, provided she 
should have ne suspicion of the cheat. Dor 
George undertook to inform her of my change, 
end, to meke the thing scem more natural, car 
vied along with him the merchant who had ro- 
ceived the pretended letter from Parma. The 
aeheme wes executed accordingly. The father, 
in an affected passion of rage and vexation, said 
ta Helena, ‘* Daughter, I will no longer observe 
to you, that my relations daily request that I will 
not admit the murderer of Don Augustine inte 
my family. I have a stronger reason to give you 
to-day, in onder to detach you from Don Gaston, 
You ought to be ashamed of your fidelity to him, 
He isa fickle perfidious wretch. Here is a cer 
tain proof of his infidelity. Read this letter, 
which a merchant of Coria has received from 
Italy.”” Helena, trembling, took the fictitious 
letter, read it over, considered every expresaion, 
end was thunderstruck at the news of my incon- 
atancy. A sentiment of tenderness made her shed 
some tears; but soon recalling all her pride, she 
dried them up, and said to her father, with a re- 
solute tone, ‘‘ Signiar, you have been witness of 
my weakness; beer witness also of the victory J 

in over myself. ’Tis done. I now despise Day 

aston, and look upon him as the lowest of mam 
@ 
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idad. Bat ict us talk no more about him. Come 
3 am ready to follow Don Bias to the altar: let 
my marriage precede that of the perfidious maa 
who has so ill repaid my love.” Don George, 
transported with joy at these worda, embraced 
his daughter; applauded her vigorous resolutions 
and, glad of the happy success of his stratagem, 
made haste to complete the wishes of my rival. 
*Donna Helena was thus ravished from me. 
Bhe yielded herself suddenly to Combados, with- 
out listening to love, which, at the bottom of her 
heart, spoke in my behalf, or even doubting a 
moment a piece of news which might have beea 
suspected in a lover of less credulity. The 
haughty maid listened to nothmg but her prides 
and the resentment of the injury, which she 
thought her beauty had received, prevailed over 
the interest of her tenderness. A few days after 
her marriage, however, she felt some remorse 
for having been so precipitate. She reflected 
that the merchant’s letter might have been feign 
ed, and that suspicion gave her some uncasiness; 


but the amorous Don Bias gave his wife no time | 


ty cherish thoughts prejudicial to her repose. 
His whole study was to amuse her; and ih this he 
micceeded by a continual succession of various 
pleasures, which he had art enough to invent. 
‘She seemed very well satisfied with such a 
nt husband, and they lived together in pes- 
ect harmony, when my aunt accommodated my 
affair with the relations of Don Augustine, and 
wrote immediately to Italy, to advertise me of 
her success, Being then at Regio, in the fus- 
thermost part of Calabria, I went over into Sicily, 
from thence to Spain, and at length repaired to 
Goria, on the wings of love. Donna Eleanore, 
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who had nét in her letter mentioned the murfage 
of Don George’s daughter, informed me of it on 
my arrival, and observing that I was afflicted at 
the news; ‘* You are in the , nephew,” said 
she, ‘‘ to be so much grieved at the loss of an un 
faithful woman. Take my advice, and banish 
from your memory a person unworthy of poe 
sessing 2 place in it.” 

¢ As my aunt was ignorant of the deceit which 
had been practised on Donna Helena, she was m 
the right to talk in this manner, and could not 
bave given me a more prudent advice; which, 
therefore, I promised to follow, or at least to af- 
fect an air of indifference, if I should find myself 
incapable of vanquishing my passion. I could 
not, however, resist my curiosity, to know how 
this marriage had been made; and, to be informed 
of the particulars, I resolved to apply to Felicia’s 
friend, Dame Theodora, whom I have mentioned 
before. I went to her house, and there, by ac- 
cident, found Felicias who, expecting nothing 
less than to see me, was confounded, and endeav- 
oured to go away, that she might avoid an ex- 
planation, which she concluded I would demand. 
I stopped her, saying, ‘‘ Why do you fly me? Is 
not the perjured Helena satisfied with havin 
made a sacrifice of my happinesa? has she forbi 
you ta hear my complaints’ or do you only want 
to escape me, that you may make a merit with 
the ungrateful woman of having refused me the 
hearing?” 

‘‘ Signior,” answered the waiting-woman, ‘I 
freely own myself confounded at your presence. 
I cannot behold you again, without feeling my 
heart torr. with remorse. My mistress has been 
decesved, and I have been an unfortunate accor 
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in seducing ler.” ‘© heaven!” eried I, 
‘¢have you the presumption to tell me so? Ex. 
plain yourself immediately.”” Then she gave me 
an account of the stratagem which Combados had 
practised, to rob me of Donna Heléna; and, per 
ceiving that her detail pierced me to the v 
soul, strove to give me some consolation: she of- 
fered me her good offices with her mistress, pro- 
mised to disabuse her, to paint my despair; in a 
word, to spare nothing to soften the rigour of my 
destiny: in fine, she gave me hopes that assuaged 
my sorrows a little. 

‘I pass over the infinite contradictions she un- 
derwent before she could prevail upon Donna 
Helena to see me. This, however, she accom- 
plished; and it was concerted between them, 
that I should be privately admitted into the house 
of Don Blas, the first time he should go to an 
estate where he usually spent a day or two in 
hunting. This design was soon put in execution: 
the husband set out for the country; I was inform. 
ed of the occasion, and one night introdnced into 
his wife’s apartment. ; 

‘I would have begun the conversation with re- 
proaches; but my mouth was stopped. ‘‘ It is in 
vain to recall what is past,” said the lady; ‘the 
business here is not a fond reconciliation; and you 
are mistaken if you believe me disposed tq flat- 
ter your inclination. I declare to you, Don Gas- 
ton, that my only motive for giving my consent 
to this private interview, in consequence of the 
pressing instances which have been made, is to 
tell you from my own mouth, that henceforth 
you must study to forget me altogether. Per- 

aps I might have been better satisfied with my 


fate, had it been joined to vours; but since heaven 
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hath ordained it otherwise, I cheerfully suballt 
to its decrees!” . . 

** How, madam!” answered I, “is it not enough 
that I have lost you, and see the happy Don Blas 
in quiet possession of the only person I am capa- 
ble of loving? Must I also banish you from my 
thoughts? You would deprive me of my love, 
and rob me of the only blessing that now re- 
mains! Ah, cruel woman! do you think it pos- 
sible for any man whom you have once charmed, 
to retrieve his heart? Know yourself better; and 
cease exhorting me in vain to chase your idea 
from my remembrance.” ‘Well, then,”’ she re- 
plied, with precipitation; ‘‘do you also cease to 

ope that I will favour your love with any return. 
] have but one word to say: the wife of Don Blas 
shall never be the lover of Don Gaston. Take 
your measures accordingly: fly from this places 
and let us put a speedy end to a conversation 
with which I upraid myself, in spite of the puri 
of my intentions, and which I shall think m 
guilty in prolonging.” 

‘At these words, which deprived me of the 
least glimpse of hope, I fell.at her feet; I ad- 
dressed her in the most pathetic manner; I even 
employed teats to melt her; but all this served 
unly to excite, perhaps, some sentiments of pity, 
which she was careful of concealing, and which 
were sacrificed to her-duty. After having, to no 
purpose, exhausted all my moving expression 
by prayers and tears, my tenderness changed 
a sudden into rage. I unsheathed my sword, to 
stab myself before the eyes of the inexorable 
Helena; who no sooner perceived my intention, 
than she threw herself upon me, to prevent the 
consequence. ‘‘Hold,.Cogollos!” anid she, “‘ 
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{thes you consult my reputation! In depriviny 
yourself of life, you are uing to loed me wi 
@ishonour, and make my iusband pase for an as 
seasin. 

“I wag 90 pomemed with despair, thet, far 
from yielding to these words the attention which 
they deserved, my whole endeavour was to baffle 
the efforts of the mistress and her maid to save 
me from my own fatal design; and, without 
doubt, I should have succeeded but too soon, if 
Bon Blas, (who, Having been apprized of our 
interview, instead of going to the country, had 
concealed himself behind the tapestry, to hear 
gar conversation) had not come and joined us 
with ail expedition. ‘Don Gaston,” cried he, 
holding my arms, ‘‘recall your scattered reason, 
and do not basely yield to the fury that trane- 
ports you.” . 

“Is it your busines,” seid I, interrupting Dow 
Bhs, “to dissuade me from my design? You 
ought ther, with your own hand, to plunge a 
Poniard into my bosom. You are injured by 
passion, unfortunate as it is. Is it not enou, 
that you surprise me at night in your wife’s 
"partment? Is there more required to rouse 
Your revenge? Stab me at once, and rid yourself 
of a man who cannot cease adoring Donna He- 
lena until he ceases to live.” “In vain,” an 
swered Don Blas, “you endeavour to interest 
my honour so far, as to give you death: you are 
sufficiently punished by your rashness; and Iam 
$0 well pleused with the virtuous sentiments of 
my wife, that I pardon the occasion which she 
took to show them. Take my advice, C los,” 
answered hes ‘donot despair, like a weak love, 
but submit to necessity with courage.” 
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‘The prudent Galician, by such 
calmed my rage a little, and waked my virtue: I 
retired, with a design of removing far from He- 
lena, and the place that she inhabited; and in two 
days returned to Madrid; where, resolving to 
employ myself wholly in making my fortune, I 
appeared at court, and there began to make 
friends; but I was so unlucky as to attach my- 
self in particular to the Marquis of Villareal, a 
Portuguese nobleman; who, being suspected of 
a design to deliver Portugal from the dominion 
of Spain, was imprisoned in the castle of Alicant, 
where he now remains. As the Duke of Lerma 
knew that an intimacy subsisted between that 
nobleman and me, he caused me to be arrested 
also, and conducted to this piace. That minister 
believes that I am capable of being an accomplice 
in such a scheme; and he could not have commit. 
ted a greater outrage upon a noble Castilian.’ 

Here Don Gaston left off speaking; and I, to 
console him, said, ‘ Signior Cavalier, your honour 
can receive no stain from his disgrace, which 
will, doubtless, in the end, turn to your advan- 
tage. When the Duke of Lerma shall be com 
vinced of your ignocence, he will certainly be- 
stow upon you a considerable employment, in 
order to re-establish the reputation of a gentle- 
man unjustly accused of treasan.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Beipio finds Gil Blas in the tower of Segovia, and 
= tells him a great deal of news. 


Ovn conversation was interrupted by Torde- 
who, coming into the chamber, addressed 
himself to me in these terms: ‘Signior Gil Blas, 
Ihave been ing to a young man who pre- 
sented himself at the prison-gate, and asked if 
. yoy not in confinement here. When I re- 
sed to satisfy his curiosity, he seemed very 
much mortified. ‘Noble captain,” said he, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘don’t reject the humble re- 
quest I make, to know if Signior de Santillane is 
in this place.” Yam his chief domestic, and you 
will do a charitable action in allowing me to see 
him. You are looked upon in Segovia as a gen 
tleman of great humanity; and I hope you will 
not refuse me the favour of conversing a mo- 
ment with my dear master, who is not 6o guilty 
as unfortunate.” In short,’ continued Don An 
drea, ‘the young man expressed such a desire 
of seeing you, that I have promised to give him 
that satisfaction at night.’ . 
Tassured Tordesillas, that he could not do me 

a greater pleasure than to admit that young man, 
who, protably, had something to communicate 
which it imported me very much to know. 1 
waited with Impatience for the moment that was 
to offer my faithful Scipio to my eyes; for I did 
not doubt that it was he; and I was not mistaken. 
He was introduced into the tower in the evening; 
and his joy, which mine alone could equal, broke 
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forth in extraordinary transports, when he saw 
mec. ‘For my part, I was so much overjoyed al 
the sight of him, that I held out my arms, and he 
hu me in his without ceremony: the dis 
finction between the master and secretary was 
lost in this embrace; so glad were they to see ona 
another. ° 
When we were a little disengaged, I interro- 
gated Scipio about the condition in which he left 
my house. ‘You have no house,’ he replied, 
‘and, to spare you the trouble of asking unne- 
cessary questions, I will tell you in two words, 
what passed at home. Your effects were pil. 
laged, as well by the soldiers as by your ows 
servants; who, looking upon you as a lost man, 
paid themselves their own wages with what the 
could carry off. Luckily for you, I had the 
dress to save from their talons two large bags of 
double pistoles, which I took out of your strong 
box, and secured, by putting them into the cus- 
tody of Salero, who will redeliver them as soon 
as you shall be released from this tower; where 
I believe you will not be long boarded at his ma. 
jesty’s expense, because you was apprehended 
without the knowledge of the Duke of Lerma.’ 
I asked how he came to know that his excel 
Jency had no hand in my misfortune. ‘Ob! as 
for that,’ said he, ‘I took care to be well inform- 
ed: a friend of mine, who enjoys the confidence 
of the Duke d’Uzeda, told me all the particulars 
of your imprisonment. ‘‘Calderona,’”’ said he, 
‘shaving discovered, by the officiousness of a 
valet, that Signiora Sirena, under another name, 
received the Prince of Spain in the night time; 
and that this intrigue was conducted by the Count 
le Lemos, with the assistance of Signior de San 
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‘lane, resolved te be revenged upon them, es 
well es upon his mistress. With this view, he 
went privately. to the Duke d’Uzeda, and disco- 
vered the whole affair. The duke, ravished at 
ing in his hand such a fair opportunity of 
ruining his enemy, did not fail to use it: he im 
formed the king of what he had heard; and re- 
presented to him, with great zeal, the perils te 
which the prinee had been exposed. This piece 
of news roused the indignation of his majesty, 
who immediately ordered Sirena to be shut up 
in the house of correction, banished the Count 
de Lemos, and condemned Gil Blas to perpetual 
imprisonment.” This,’ added Scipio, ‘is what 
my friend told me; by which you see that your 
misfortune is the work of the Duke d’Uzeda, or 
rather of Calderona.’ 
From this information, I imagined that wy af- 


fairs might be retrieved in time; that the Duke 
of Lerma, piqued at his nephew’s exile, would 
e 


exert himself to have that nobleman recalled to 
court; and I flattered myself, that [ should not 
be forgotten by his excellency. What a fine 
thing hope is! it consoled me all of a sudden fo: 
the of my effects,.which had been stolen, 
and made me as merry as if I had cause to be so. 
Far from regarding my prison as an unhappy 
abode, where I should perhaps end my days, it 
appeared rather as the means which fortune had 
used to raise me to some great post; for I rea 
soned with myself in this manner: ‘ The parti- 
zans for the prime-minister are, Don Fernando 
Borgio, Father Jerome of Florence, and, in par- 
ticular, Brother Lewis d’Aliaga, who owes to his 
interest the place he at present possesses at 
court. With the assistance of these powerful 
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friends, his excellency will demolish all his foes; 
or perhaps the state will soon alter its appear 
ance: his majesty is very sickly; and as soon as 
he shall be no more, the prince, his son, will be- 
gin his reign by recalling the count de Lemos, 
who will immediately release me from this place, 
and present me to the new monarch, who will 
load me with favours.’ Thus already elevated 
with future pleasures, I scarce felt my present 
misfortune; but I believe the two bags of dou- 
bloons, which my secretary told me he had de- 
posited with the goldsmith, contributed, as much 
as this hope, to the sudden change of my dispo- 
sitions 

I was too well satisfied with the zeal and inte- 
grity of Scipio, to be silent on that subject: I 
offered him the half of the money which be had 
preserved from the pillage; but this he refused. 
“I expect,’ said he, ‘another mark of acknow- 
ledgment.’ As much surprised at his discourse 
as at his refusal, I asked what I could do for him. 
‘Don’t let us part,’ answered he; ‘allow me to 
attach my fortune to yours: I have a friendship 
for you which I never felt for any other master.’ 
‘And I can assure thee, child,’ said I, ‘there is 
no love lost; the very moment thou camest to 
offer thy service, I was pleased with thy appear 
ance: we must have been born under the Ba- 
lance of Gemini, which are said to be the two 
eonstellations that unite the friendship of men. 
I willingly accept the society thou hast proposed, 
and will begin it, by entreating the keeper to shut 
thee up with me in this tower.’ ‘Nothing can 
give me more pleasure,’ cried he; ‘you antici- 
pate my desire. I was just going to conjure you 
to ask that favour of him: your company is 
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dearer to me than lil itself. I will only some- 
times go to Madrid on the scout, and see if some 
change may not have happened at court which 
can be favourable to you: so that in me you will 
enjoy at once a confidant, courier, and spy.’ 

« These advantages were too considerable to be 
rejected: I therefore kept along with me a per- 
son so useful, with the permission of the obliging 
Keeper, who could not refuse me such an agree- 
able consolation. 


~2Se- 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The motives and success of Scipio's first journey te 
Madrid. Gil Blas falls sick; the consequence of 
hia distemper. 

Ir it be usually observed, that we have no 
greater enemies than our domestics, it must like» 
wise be owned, that, when they Happen to be 
faithful and affectionate, they are our best friends, 
After the zeal that Scipio had manifested, I could 
not look upon him but as another self. There 
was, therefore, no more subordination between 
Gil Piss and his aceretary; no more ceremony 

e. together in the same room, usin; 
the same able and bed, % 

There was a great deal of gayety in Scipio's 
conversation; he might have been justly surnamed 
the Good-humoured Lad: besides, he had a good 
head, and I profited by his advice. ‘Friend,’ 
said I to him one day, ‘methinks it would be no 
bad scheme for me to write to the Duke of Ler. 
ma: this could produes no bad effect: what is 
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thy opinion.of the matter” ‘ Yes; but,’ answered 
he, ‘the great are so different from themselves, 
at different times, that I don’t know how your 
letter will be received: nevertheless, I am of 
opinion that you should write in the mean time. 
Although the minister loves you, you must not 
trust to his friendship for being remembered by 
him: these kind of patrons easily forget those 
who are oat of sight or hearing.’ 

Although this was but too true, F replied, *! 
udge more favourably’of my patron, to whose 
indness for me I am no stranger: I am persuad 

ed that he pities my affliction, which incessantly 
presents itself to his mind: he probably waita 
until the king’s wrath shall subside, before he 
takes me out of prison.’ ‘In good time!’ he re 
sumed; ‘I wish your opinion of his excellency 
may be right: implore his assistance then by a 
moving letter, which I will carry to him; and I 
promise to deliver it into his own hand.’ 

I immediately called for paper and ink, and 
composed a morsel of elaquence which Scipio 
thought very pathetic, and Tordesillas preferred 
even to the homilies of the Archbishop of Gre- 
na 

I flattered myself, that the Duke of Lerma 
would be moved with compassion, in reading the 
melancholy account which I gave him of the mi- 
serable condition in which I was; and in that 
confidence despatched my courier; who no sooner 
arrived at Madrid, than he went to the minister’s 
house, and met a valet de chambre of my ac- 
quaintance, who procured for him an opportunity 
of speaking to the duke. ‘My lord,’ said Scipio, 
_ presenting to his excellency the packet with 
which he was entrusted, ‘one of your most 
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ithfol servants, stretched upon stray, ina die 
real dungeon of the tower of most hum. 
bly entrests your grace to read this letter, which 
a turnkey, out of pity, gave him Lberty and 
moans to write.’ The minister opened and pe- 
used the letter; but although be bebeld in ita 
picture capable of melting most obdurate 
soul, far from seeming affected at my distress, he 
raised his voice, and, in the bearing of several 
persons present, said to the courier, with a furi- 
‘ous siz, ‘Friend, tell Santillane, thet he has a 


‘after the unworthy action he has committed, and 
for which he is so justly chastised. He isa wretch 
who mast not depend upon my protection; for J 
abandon him to the resentment of the king.’ 

Scipio, in spite of all his effrontery, was dis. 
‘concerted at this discourse; but, notwithstanding 
his confusion, endeavoured to intercede for me. 
‘My lord,’ he resumed, ‘the poor prisoner will 
die of grief when he hears answer of your 
excellency” The duke made no reply to my 
wediator bat by a stern look, and turned his 
beck upon him. It was thus the minister treated. 
me, the better to conceal the part he had in the 
amorous intrigue of the Prince of Spain; and 
this ought to be a warning to all little agents 
whom noblemen use in their secret and. danger 
gus negotiations. 

When my secretary returned to Begovia, and 
made me acquainted with the success of hie 
commission, | was plunged into the dire abyss 
of des in which I found myself the first 
day of my imprisonment. I thought myself even 
still more unhappy, since I had now no reason to 
expect the protection of the Duke of Lerma. 

‘Vou. 111. 2 
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My courage sunk apace; and, notwithstanding sill 
that they could say to raise it again, F became a 

rey to the most keen sorrow, which threw me 
Ey degrees into a most violent fever. 

Mr. Keeper, who interested himself in my pre- 
servation, imagining that he could not do better 
than call physicians to my assistance, brought 
two to visit me, who, by their appearance, seem- 
ed zealous ministers of the Libitina. © 
* Signior Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘here are two Hippo- 
crateses come to see you; they will set you a foot 
again in a little time.’ I was so much prejudiced 
against all manner of physicians, that I should 
have certainly given them a very bad reception, 
had I been in the least desirous of living; but at 
that time.I felt myself so much tired of life, that 
I was glad Tordesilias put me into their hands. 

‘ Signior Cavalier,’ said one of these doctors to 
me, ‘in the first place, you must repose an entire 
confidence in our skill.’ ‘1 have a most perfect 
dependance on it,’ answered I: ‘with your as 
sistance,-I am very sure that, in a few days, I 
shall be cured of all my distempers.’ ‘Yes,’ he 

lied; * with God’s help, you shall: at least, we 
will do our endeavour for that purpose.’ These 
gentlemen actually performed to a miracle, and 
put me into such a good way, that I was visibly 
posting to the other world. Don Andre, de- 
spairing of my recovery, had already sent for a 
Franciscan friar to prepare me for my end. 
The good father, having done his duty, had ab 
ready retired; and I myself believing that my 
last hour approached, beckoned Scipio to the 
bed-side. ‘My dear friend,’ said I to him, with 


* The god less who presides over funerals. 
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a feint voice, so nweh was I enfeebled by the 
medicines I had taken, and the bleedings I had 
undergone; ‘I leave to thee oné of the hags 
which are at Gabriel’s house, and conjure thee 
to carry the other into the Asturias, to my father 
and mother, who must have great occasion for it 
if they be still alive. But, alas! 1 fear they coul 
not bear up against my ingratitude: the report 
which, doubtless, Muscada made to them of my 
hard-heartednese, has, perhaps, occasioned their 
death. If heaven hath preserved them, in spite 
of the indifference with which I requited their 
affection, give them the bag of doubloons, and 
beg them, from me, to pardon my unnatural be- 
haviour. If they are no more, I charge thee to 
employ the money in causing prayers tq be put up 
for the repose of their souls and mine.” So say- 
ing, I stretched out my hand, which he bathed 
with his teara, without being able to answer one 
word; so much was the poor young man afflicted 
at the prospect of losing me. This proves, that 
the tears of an heir are not always the tears of 
joy disguised. 

I lay thus, in expectation of my exit; but 1 
was balked. My doctors, having abandoned me, 
left the field free to nature. I was saved by their 
desertion. The fever, which, according to the 

ostic, was to carry me off, quitted me im. 
mediately, as if it intended to give them the lie. 
I recovered gradually; and, by the greatest good 
luck im the world, a perfect tranquillity of mind 
was the fruit of my disease. I then had no need 
of consolation: I entertained for riches and honour 
ell the contempt which the opinion of approach- 
. ing death had made me conceive; and now re- 
stored, as it were, to myself, bleased my misfire 
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tiine: I thikked heaven for it, as fora patticuler 
favour, and firmly resolved never to return t 
court, even if the Duke of Lernia should recall 
me. I proposed rather, if ever I should be re- 
leased, to purchase a cottage, and live in it like a 
philosopher. 

My confidant approved of my design; and told 
me, that in order to hasten the execution of it, 
he intended to go and solicit my enlargement at 
Madrid. ‘There is a thing come into my head,” 
added he; ‘I know a person who can serve you, 
She is the favourite waiting-woman of the prince’s 
hurse, and a girl of understanding. I will make 
her apply to her mistress in your behalf; and will 
attempt every thing to get you out of this tower, 
which is still a prison, notwithstanding the geod 
treatment you receive init.” ‘Thou art in the 
right,’ answered I: ‘go, my friend, and begin 


this negotiation without loss of time. Would to 
heayen we were already in our retreat!’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Scipio returns to Madrid, and procures the enlarge 
ment of Gil Blas, on certain conditions. What 
course they steer together, when they leave the 
tower of Segovia, and the conversation that 
pasecs between them. 

Screro set out once more for Madrid; and 


ja expectation of his returo, applied myself to 
yeading, being furnished with more books than I 














heme 
wanted by Tordesillas, who bortowed tiem from 
am old commander that could not read, though 
he had a fine library, to maintain the appearance 
Of a literati. I loved, in particular, good books 
of morality, because I found in them every mo 
ment passages that flattered my aversion for the 
court, and my inclination for solitude. 

T spent three weeks without hearing a syllable 
of my agent, who at’ length retumed, and said 
to me, with a gay air, ‘This time, Blgnioe de 
Santillane, I bring good news; madam the nurse 
interests herself in your bebalf. Her maid, at my 
Griresty, in consideration of a hundred pistoles 
that | have consigned to her, has been 0 gene- 
rous as to engage her to beg your release of the 
Prince of Spain; and that prince, who, us Ihave 
alrestiy observed, can refuse her nothing, bas 
promised to'ask it of the king his father. I om 
come hither in a hurry to apprize you of it, and 
shall return immediately to put the finishi 
stroke to the work.’ So seying, he left me, 
‘went back to court. ‘ 

His third trip was not of long duration. Ip 
eight days my man returned, and told me, that 
the prince had, not without difficulty, obtained 
my relesse. This piece of information was com 
firmed the same day by Mr. Keeper, who erm 
braced me, saying, ‘My dear Gil Blas! thank 
heaven, you are free! the gates of the prison are 
epen to you; but, upon two conditions, which 
perhaps will give you « great desl of pain, and 
which I am obliged to inform you of, though not 
without regret. His majesty forbids you to ap- 
pear at court, and orders you to quit the kingdom 
of Castile in a month. I am very much mortified 
that you are prohibited going to court.’ ‘And I 














am overjoyed at it,’ I replied: ‘God knows whet 
my opinion of it is. I expected but one favour 
from the king, and I have received two.’ 

Being assured that I was no longer a prisoner, 
1 hired two mules, which my confidant and J 
mounted next day, after having bid adieu to Co- 
gollos, and returned a thousand thanks to Torde- 
sillas, for all the marks of friendship I had re- 
ceived at his hands. We set out merrily for 
Madrid, to retrieve, from the hands of Signior 
Gabriel, our two bags, in each of which were five 
hundred doubloons. My associate said to me by 
the way, ‘If .we are not rich enough to buy a 
magnificent estate, we can at least purchase 8 
commodious one.’ ‘So we bad but a hut,’ am 
swered I, ‘I should be satisfied with my condi- 
tion; for, though 1 am scarce in the middle of my 
career, I feel myself quite. detached from the 
world, and intend for the future to live for my- 
self only, Besides, I must tell thee, I have formed 
an enchanting idea 6f a country life, the plea 
sures of which I enjoy by anticipation. Methinks 
I already behold the enamelled meads, hear the 
nightingales sing, and the brooks murmur. Some- 
times I divert myself in hunting,.and sometimes 
in fishing. Imagine to thyself, my friend, all the 
different pleasures that await us in solitude, and 
thou wilt be as much charmed witb it as I am. 
With regard to eating, the most simple nourish» 
ment is best. A morsel of bread may satisfy us 
when we are hungry, and the appetite with 
which we eat it, will make us think it excellent 
food. The pleasure does not consist in the quali- 
ty of exquisite dishes, but centres wholly in our- 
eelves; and this is so true, that the most delicious 
of my meals are not thase in which the greatest 
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@nlicacy and abundance reign. Frugality is a 
foaree of delights and wonderfully conducive te 


“By your leave, Signior Gil Blas,’ said my se- 
cretary, interrupting me; ‘I am not altogether of 
your opinion with regard to the pretended fru- 
fay you praise much. wy should we live 

ike Diogenes? If we i ge our appetites a 
Tittle, we shall not be a bit the worse forte. Take 
my advice; and since we have, thank God, where- 
withal to render our retreat agreeable, let us not 
make it the habitation of hunger and poverty. 
‘As s00n as we shall have got possession of our 
Jand, we shall fortify our house with wines, 
and all other provisions suitable to people of 
taste, who did not quit the commerce of man- 
kind with a view of renouncing the conveniences 
of life, but rather to enjoy them with more tran- 
quillity. “That which a man has in his house,” 
says Hesiod, ‘never hurts him: whereas that 
which he has not may. It is better,” adds the 
same author, “for a man to have all things ne 

in his possession, than in his wish only.”? 

“How the devil, Mr. Scipio!’ cried I, ‘come 
you to know the Greek poets? Ha! where did 

Pick up acquaintance with Hesiod?” ‘In the 
Rouse of a learned man,’ be replied: «I served 
pedant of Salamanca some time. He was a great 
‘commentator, and would toss you a a 
volume in a twinkling, composed of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin quotations, taken from books 
in his library, and translated into thé Castilian 
tongue. As I was his amanuensis, I yetained In 
my memory a great number of sentences a8 rer 
markable as that which I repested.’ ‘If that be 
the cose,’ mid I, ‘your memory is well garnished. 
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Rut, to return to our scheme; in what 

of Spain do you think we should establi 
philosophical residence?” ‘I vote for 

replied my confidant; ‘we will there find charm 
ing spots, where we may lead a delicious life.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘be it so. Let us fix in Arragon, 
I consent to the proposal; and I wish we may 
there find a place o abode that will afford all 
those pleasures with which I feast my jmagina- 
tion.’ 


a 
7 -oQe- 
v 
CHAPTER X. 


Their behaviour at Madrid. Gil Blas meets a cer- 
tain person in the street. The consequence of that 
meeting. 


Warn we arrived at Madrid, we alighted at a 
small house, where Scipio had lodged in his e» 
peditions; and the first thing we did was to re» 
pair to Salero, in order to retrieve our doubloons. 
He gave us a very civil reception, and expressed 
a good deal of joy in seeing me at liberty. ‘1 pro- 
test to you,’ said he, ‘I was so much affected with 
your misfortune, that I conceived a disgust at all 
alliances with courtiers, their fortunes are so un- 
certain; and therefore gave my daughter Gabriela 
in marriage to a wealthy merchant.” ‘You were 
in the right,’ answered J, ‘ for, besides that this 
match is more solid, a citizen who marries his 
daughter to a man of quality, has not always rea- 
son to be satisfied with Monsieur his son-in-law.’ 
Then shifting the subject, and coming to the 
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ose: ‘Signior Gabriel,’ said I, “be so 
if you please, as to deliver the two thousand pis 
toles, which—’ ‘Your money is ready for you,’ 
said the goldsmith, interrupting me; and con 
ducting us into his closet, showed us the two 
bags, with notes upon them, containing these 
words: ‘These bags of doubloons belong to Sig- 
nior Gil Blas de Santillane.’ ‘There they are,’ 
said he, ‘just as they were committed to my care.’ 

I thanked Salero for the service he had done 
me; and, very well consoled for the loss of his 
daughter, carried the b home, where we be 
gan to examine our double pistoles. The tale 
was just, after having deducted about fifty which 
had been employed to procure my enlargement. 
Our sole study now was, to put ourselves in a 
condition to depart for Arragon. My secretary 
undertook to buy a chaise and two mules, and 1 

rovided ourselves with clothes and linen. While 
was going from one place to another in the 
streets, bargaining for what I wanted, I met 
Baron Steinbach, that officer of the German 
in whose house Don Alphonso had been 

t up. 

I saluted that cavalier, who, knowing me also, 
came and embraced me with great affection. <‘§ 
am extremely glad,’ said I to him, ‘to see your 
lordship in such good health, and to find at the 
same time an opportunity of hearing of Don 
Czsar and Don Alphonso de Leyva.’ ‘I can 
give you a certain account of them both,’ an- 
swered he; ‘for they are now actually at Madrid, 
and lodge in my house. About three months ago 
they came to town to thank his majesty for a post 
which Don Alphonso has received in considera 
aon of the services which his ancestors had dene 
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the state. Fle is made governor of the city of 
Valencia, without having asked the place, or 
even desired any body to solicit for him. No- 
thing can be more generous; and this shows that 
our monarch delights in reconipensing valour.’ 

Though I knew much better than Baron de 
Seinbach what the true motive was, I did not 
seem to know any thing of the matter; but ex- 
pressed such a vehement desire to salute pny old 
masters, that, in order to satisfy me, he carrred me 
home with him immediately. I was curious to 
try Don Alphonso, and judge, by the reception 
I should meet with from him, whether or no he 
had any remsivs of affection for me. I found 
him in a hall, playing at chess with the baroness; 
and as soon.as he perceived me, he quitted the 
game, got up, and advancing towards me with 
transport, pressed my head with his arms, saying, 
with marks of real joy, ‘ Santillane, have I found 
you again! I am overjoyed at meeting with you! 
It was not my fault that ever we parted; for I 
desired you, if you remember, not to leave the 
castle of Leyva. You had no regard to my re- 
quest; but I am far from being angry with you 
on that account. I am even beholden to you, 
for the motive of your retreat: but since that 
time, you ought to have let me heard from you, 
and spared me the trouble of sending m vain to 
find you at Grenada, where Don Fernando, my 
brother-in-law, wrote me you was.’ 

After this gentle reproach, he continged, ‘ Tell 
me what your business is at Madrid. You have, 
J suppose, some employment here! Be assured, 
that I share as much as ever in what concerns 

ou.’ © Signior,’ answered I, ‘ something less than 
four months ago, I filled a pretty considerable 
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tended service was. I told him; and the informa 
tion redoubled his surprise. He, as well as tha 
Baron de Steinbach, was far from thinking that 
the government of the city of Valentia had been 
bestowed upon him by my interest. Neverthe- 
less, as he could not doubt my veracity, ‘Gil 
Blas,’ said he, ‘since I owe my post to you, I 
don’t intend to confine my gratuity to the little 
farm of Lirias; I will give you along with it two 
thousand ducats yearly.’ 

‘Halt there, Signior Alphonso,’ said I, inter- 
rupting him; ‘don’t awake my avarice. I have 


too well experienced, that riches serve only to . 


corrupt my morals. I accept, with all my heart, 
your farm of Lirias, where I will live comfortably 
with the money which I have already in my pos. 
session. But that is sufficient; and, far from 
desiring more, I would rather consent to lose the 
superfluity of what I possess. Riches are a bur 
den to one in retirement, who seeks only to en- 
joy quiet.’ 

While we conversed in this manner, Don Czsaz 
coming in, expressed as much joy at seeing me 
as his son hid done before; and when he under 
stood the ob*igation which his family lay under 
to me, he pressed me to accept the annuity, 
which I again refused. In short, the father and 
son carried me instantly to a notary’s house, 
where they caused a deed of gift to be made out, 
and signed it with more pleasure than they would 
have felt in signing a deed to their own advan- 
tage. When it was executed, they put it into my 
hand, saying, the farm of Lirias was no longer 
theirs, and that I might go and take possession 
of it when I would. They then went back te 
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the house of Baron de Steinbach, and I flew to 
our lodgings, where my secretary was ravished 
with admiration, when I informed him that we 
had an estate in Valencia, and recounted in what 
manner I had made this acquisition. ‘How 
much,’ said he, ‘may this small dominion be 
worth?? ‘Five hundred ducats per annum,’ I 
replied: ‘and I can assure thee, it is a lovely soli- 
tude, which I know perfectly well; having been 
there stveral times in quality of steward to the 
Lords of Leyva, It is a small house on the bor 
ders of the Guadalaviar, in a hamlet of five or six 
houses, and in the midst of a charming country.’ 

‘What pleases me still more in it,’ cried Sci- 
pio, ‘is, that we shall have fine venison, with 
wine of Bernicarlo, and excellent Muscadine. 
Come, master, let us make haste to quit the 
world, and gain our hermitage.’ ‘TI long as 
much as thou dost to be there,’ I replied; ‘but I 
must first make a tour to the Asturias. My pa- 
rents are there in no very agreeable situation; 
and I intend to conduct them to Lirias, where 
they will pass tne remainder of their days ir 
quiet. Heaven, perhaps, has granted me this 
asylum on purpose to receive them, and would 
punish me if 1 failed in my duty.’ Scipio ap- 
proved very much of my design, and even ex- 
cited me to put it in execution. ‘Let us lose no 
time,’ said he; ‘I have already secured & chaise, 
let us buy mules immediately, and set out for 
Oviedo.’ ‘Yes, my friend,’ I replied; ‘let us de- 

art as soon as we can. I think it my indispensa 
Pie duty to share the sweets of my retirement 
with the authors of my being. Our journey will 
not be long. We shall soon see ourselves settled 
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in ow hamlet; where, when we arrive, I wil 
write over the door of my house these two Latina 
verses in letters of gold: 


‘ Inveni portum! et fortuna valetef 
© Sat me lusistes, ui min oa 
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that I obtained my liberty on condition I should 
, quit the Two Cagtiles inthédiately. Besides, do 


you think me already disgusted 
Liras?' I have. tid you once, dnd fiw repent ity - 
CE ee ri cree flee restore me to 
his good graces, and even me the place of 
Don Roderigo de Calderona,I would refuse it.” My 
resolution is taken, I will go in quest of my p» 
rents at Oviedo, and retire with them to Valencia 
As for thee, my friend, if theu repentest of having 
joined thy fortune to mine, speak; I am ready 
to give thee one-half of my money, and thou 
thayest stay at Madrid, and? ptish thy fortune a 
far as it, wii wot’ oo 
‘How!’ replied my secsetary, nettled at my 
words; ‘can suspect me having any re- 
Pugnance to follow you to your retreat! my zeal 
sttachment are injured by your suspicion. 
What! Scipio, that faithful servant! wha, to share 
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diately, and go and enjoy those innocent and de- 
licious pleasures, of which we have fortned such 
charming ideas.” We actually set ont ins few 
days, moanted together in a chaise draws. by twe 
good mules, and conducted by a young: man, with 
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whom I thought proper to augment my train. 
We lay the first night at Alcala de Henares, and 
the second at Segovia; from whence (without 
staying to visit the generous Keeper Tordeaillas) 
we got to Penafiel on the Duero, and next day to 
Valladolid.* At sight of this last place, J could not 
help eaving a profound sigh; and my companion, 
who perceived it, asking the cause, ‘Child,’ said 1, 
‘I practised physic a long time in this city; and 
my conscience upbraids me with it this moment! 
methinks all the sick people whom I killed come 
out of their tombs, and seem ready to tear me in 
pieces.’ ‘What a fancy is this!’ said my secretary: 
* truly, Signior de Santillane, you are too 
Why should you repent of having laboured in 
your vocation’ Observe the oldest physicians; do 
they feel any such remorse? No, sure: they still 
in their old course, with the utmost tranquillity, 
throwin the blame of all fatal accidents on Na- 
ture, and claiming honour from every lucky event.’ 
‘True,’ said I; ‘ Dr. Sangrado, whose method 
I faithfully followed, was a man of that character, 
Though he saw twenty people die daily upon bis 
hands, he was so well convinced of the excellence 
of bleeding in the arm, and plentiful draughts of 
warm water, which he called his two specifics in 
all kinds of distempers, that, instead of suspect 
his remedies, he believed that his patients diel 
* Valladolid, an ancient city of Old Castile, in Bpain, on 
the banks of the Pisuerga, in a most delightful sitaation, og 
a fertile plain. The inhabitants make up about four thousand 
families, among whom is 4 great number of nobility and 
gentry: it is the see of a bishop, has a university, and a 
considerable trade. Among other stately buildings, the grenmt 
plese is one of the noblest, being the model of that of Ma 
rid, consisting of five hundred arches with gided balconies 
This city is walled, but not a place of strength. Here are 


about seventy convents of both saxes. 60 
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because they had not drank and been blooded 
enough.’ ‘Egad!’ cried Scipio, bursting into a 
loud. laugh ‘this must be an incomparable per- 
son!’ ‘If thou hast any curiosity to see and hear 
him,’ said I, ‘thou mayest satisfy it to-morrow 
morning; provided Sangrado be still alive, and at 
Valladolid; which I can scarce believe, fer he 
was very old when I left him, and that happened 
@ good many years ago.’ 

Our first care, when we arrived at our inn, was 
to inquire about that doctor, whom we learned 
was not yet dead; but being too old to visit pa- 


- tients, or move about, he had given place to three 


or four doctors, who had acquired reputation by 
anew method of practice, which did not succeed 
a whit better than his. We resolved to stay all 
next day at Valladolid, as well to rest our horses, 
aa to visit Signior Sangrado, to whose house we 
repaired about ten o’clock in the morning, and 
found him sitting in an easy chair, with a book in 
his hand. As.seoon as he perceived us, he got 
up, and coming towards me, w.th a firm step, 
considering his eRe, which was seventy, asked 
aur business with him. ‘ Mr. Doctor,’ said I to 
him, ‘ don’t you recollect me? I have the honour 
to be one of your disciples. Don’t you remember 


. & young man called Gil Blas, who formerly lived 


in your house, and was your deputy?” ‘What! is 
it you, Santillane!” answered he, embracing me, 
*1 should not have known you again. Iam very 

to see you. What have you been doin 
since you left me? You have, doubtless, practise 
physic all along” ‘I was, indeed,’ said I, ‘ suffi- 
ciently inclined to that profession, which, how- 
ever, some strong reasons have hindered me from 
execacising.’ 
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*8omuch the worse,’ replied ‘with 
the principles which you imbibed from me, you 
id have become an expert physician, provided 
heaven had given you grace to preserve yourself 
from the dangerous love of chemistry. Ab, my 
son‘? continued he, with an air of sorrow: ‘what 
achange has happened in physic within these few 
years! That art is robbed of all its honour and 
geniy: that art, which in all times hath regarded 
life of a man, is now a prey to rashness, pre- 
sumption, and empirica; for their actions speak, 
and, in a little time, the very stones will cry aloud. 
‘inst the cabals of these new practitioners. 
clemabunt! There are in this city phy- 
ticians (or sach as,call themselves so) who are 
yoked to the triumphal car of antimony. Currus 
is antimonsi. Troants from the school 
of Paracelous; adorersof kermes, accidental curers, 
who make the whole science of medicine consist 
In knowing how to prepare chemical drugs. What 
shall T tell you! every thing is turned topey turry 
in their method. Bleeding at the foot, for exam. 
ple, hitherto so seldom practised, is now almmuet 
the only evacuation in use. Those purgatives 
which were formerly gentle and benign, sre now 
changed for emetics and kermes. The whole is 
© mere chaos, where each doce what he inks 
Proper; tral sing those order 
‘i , which ‘our socient masters had so wisely 


Whatever inclination 1 had to laugh at such » 
‘comical declamation, I had power to resist it. T 


those whe lnvented it at the devil. Scipi 
seeving that I made myself merry with 
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had a mind to act in it also. ‘Mr. Doctor,’ said 
he to Sangrado, ‘as I am grand-nephew to a phy- 
sician of the old school, give me leave to revolt 
with you against chemical medicines. My late 
grand-uncle (rest his soul!) was such a warm 
partizan of Hippocrates, that he often battled with 
quacks who epoke disrespectfully of that prince 
of physic. True blood will always show itself; I 
would willingly perform the office of executioner 
to those ignorant innovators of whom you com- 
plain with such eloquence and justice. What 
disorder must these wretches create in civil so- 
ciety!’ 

‘That disorder,’ replied the doctor, ‘is more 
extensive than you imagine. My having published 
a book against the robbers of medicine, was of 
no use: on the contrary, the mischief daily in- 
creases. ‘ The surgeons, mad with the ambition 
of acting as physicians, think themselves suffi- 
ciently qualified, when there is nothing to be 
done but to give kermes and emetics, to which 
they add blooding at the foot, according to their 
own fancy. They even proceed so far, as to mix 
kermes in apozems and cordial potions; and so 
they are on a par with your celebrated presenbers. 
This contagion has spread also.among the cloys- 
ters There are some monks who act both as 

thecaries and surgeons. Those apes of medi. 
cane apply themselves to chemistry, and compose 

rnicious drugs, with which they abridge the 
ives of their reverend fathers. In fine, there are 
more than sixty monasteries of men and women 
in Valladolid; so you may judge what ravage is 
made in them, by kermes united with emetica, 
and blooding in the foot.’ ‘ Signior Sangrado,” 
send ©, ‘fou have reason to be mmocused against 
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these poisoners. I groan in concert with you, 
‘and share your slarms for the lives of mankind, 
which are so manifestly threatened by a method 
eo different from yours. I am very much afraid 
that chemistry will one day occasion the total ruin 
of physic; in the same manner as false money 
proves destructive to kingdoms. Heaven grat 
that the fatal day be not too near.’ 

At this part of our conversation, an old maid- 
wervant brought in for the doctor a little light 
bread on a salver, and a with two bottles, 
‘one of which was filled with water, and the other 
with wine. After he had eaten a morsel of the 
bread, he took a draught of liquor, in which in- 
deed there were two-thirds of water; but that did 
not save him from the reproach which he gave 
me a handle to vent against him. ‘Ah, ha!’ said, 
I, ‘Mr. Doctor, have I caught you in the fact? you 
drink wine then! you who have always declared 

inst that liquor; you who, during three-fourths 
of your life, have drank nothing but water! How 
long have you acted so inconsistent with yourself? 
You can’t excuse yourself on account of your ages 
since, in one part of your writings, you define 
old age a natural decay that withers and con- 
sumes us; and, in consequence of that definition, 
deplore the ignorance of those people who stile 
wine the milk of old men. What, therefore, can 
you say in your own justification” 

“You declare war against ine very unjustly,’ 
replied the old physician, ‘Had 1 “rank pure 
wine, you would have had some reason to look 
upon ime as an unfaithful observer of my own 
method; but you see that my wine is very much 
diluted.’ * Another inconsistency, my dear mas- 
ter,’ said I; ‘don’t yuu remember that you blamed 





freely, that you are sensible of your error; and 
that wine is not a fatal liquor, as you advanced m 
your works, provided it be drank with modera- 
tion.’ 

These words perplexed the doctor, who could 
not deny that he had forbid the use of wine in his 
books; but shame and vanity hindered him from 
owning that my reproach was just, and he did not 
know what answer to make. To extricate him 
out of thie dilemma, I shifted the discourse; and 
in a moment after took leave of him, exhorting 
him to Keep his ground still against the new 
titioners. ‘ Courage, Signior Sangrado!’ said I to 
him; ‘ be indefatigable in decrying kermes, and 
combat against blooding in the foot without ceasing. 
ff, in spite of your zeal and physical orthodoxy, 
that empirical race should succeed in ruining true 
discipline, you will at least enjoy the consolation 
of having done your utmost to maintain it.’ 

As my secretary and I returned to the inn, con- 
versing together about the diverting and original 
character of the doctor, a man of about five and 
fifty or sixty years of age passed us in the street, 
walking with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
a large rosary in his hand. I viewed him atten- 
tively, and easily recollected him to be Signior Ma- 
nuel Ordonnez, that pious director of the hospital, 
of whom such honourable mentipn is made in the 
first volume of my memoirs. I accosted him with 
great demonstrations of respect, saying, ‘ Health to 
the venerable and discreet Signior Manuel Ordon- 
nez! the most proper man in the world to ma- 
nage the poor’s money.’ At these words he eyed 
me narrowly, and answered, that he remembered 
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the Canon Sedillo for drinking wine, slthough it 
was mixed with a great deal of water? Confess 
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ba features, but could not recollect the place 
ke he had seen me. ‘I was often st your 
house,’ said I, ‘while you had in your service a 
friend of mine called Fabricio Nunnes.’ ‘Ah, I 
remember you now,’ answered the director, with 
‘a satirical smile, ‘by this token, that you were 
both arch lads, and played together many tricks 

of youth. Well! what is become of poor Fabricio? 
every time I think of him, [ am uneasy about his 
circumstances.’ 

‘My motive,’ mid I, ‘for taking the liberty of 
sopping you in the street, was to give you an 
account ofhim. Fabricio is st Madrid, emp! ed in 
composing miscellanies.’ ‘What do you 
cellanies? answered he. ‘That is,’ said I, the 
writes in prose and verse. He composes comedies 
and romances; in a word, he is a young fellow of 

jus, and is very well received in the best fami- 
fs ‘But,’ said the director, ‘how stands he 
with his baker!” ‘Not quite so well,” answered I, 
“as with people of fashion: between you and me, 
I believe he is as poor as Job.’ ‘Oh! I don't at 
all doubt it,’ cried Ordonnez. ‘Let him make his 
court to noblemen as much as he pleases; his 
compliane, flattery, and cri ing, will will bring 
into his pocket than his wor! 
a 1 prophesy, that you will one day see einai in 
the hospital.” 

“That may very well be,’ I replied. ‘Poetry 
has brought many a one tothat catastrophe. My 
friend Fabricio would have done much better had 
he remained with your worship. He would by this 
time have rolled upon gold.’ “At least, he would 
have been in very easy circumstances,’ sad Ma- 
nuel. ‘I had a regard for him; and would have, 

















by raising him from post to post, procured a solid 
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settlement for him in the hospital, had he -act 
been whimsical enough to set up for a wit. He 
eomposed a comedy, which was acted by the play- 
ers of this city: the piece succeeded, and from 
that moment his head turned. He believed him- 
self another Lope de Vega; and preferring the 
smoke of public applause to the real advan 
which my friendship prepared for him, demanded 
his dismission. I remonstrated in vain, that he was 
ing to quit the substance, and run after the sha- 
a I could not detain this madman, who was 
actuated with the fury of writing. He did not 
know his own interest,’ added he. ‘The young 
man who succeeded him in my service is a living 
proof of this. Having more judgment, and less 
understanding than Fabricio, he applied himself 
wholly to the execution of his commission, and 
studied to please me. Accordingly, I have pro- 
moted him as he deserved, and he now actually 
enjoys two employments at the hospital, the least 
of which is more than sufficient to maintain an 
honest man encumbered with a large family.’ 
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CHAPTER IL 
Gil Bus continues his journey, and arrives safely 
at Oviedo. The condition wn which he found his 
parents. The death of his father, ond the conse 
quences thereof. 
rox Valladolid we got in four days to Oviedo, 


without meeting with any bad accident on the 
sood, notwithstanding the proverb, which says. 
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‘That robberssmell the money of travellersafar off.” 
We should have been, however, a pretty good 
booty; and two inhabitants of the cavern would 
have been sufficient to carry off our doubloons 
with ease; for I had not learned to grow valiant 
‘at court; and Bertrand, my moco de mulas,® did 
‘not seem of a humour to die in defence of his mas- 
ter’s purse: Scipio was the only Hector among ua, 
Tebeing night when we arrived in town we head 
to lodge at an inn y the house of my 
the CanonGil Perez. Iwas willing to vunderstand 
the situation of my parents before I should appear 
os their son; and, for this piece of information, I 
could not apply to a more proper person than m; 
Landlord or tee wife, who 1 knew to be ope 
who were very well acquainted with the ‘sthire of 
their neighbours. In effect, the landlord, after 
having eyed me with attention, recollecting my 
face, cried, ‘ By St. Antonio de Padua! this 
‘son of honest Usher Blas of Santillane.’ ‘Yes, truly,” 
said his wife, ‘ he indeed! he is very little 
altered: it is the same little brisk Gil Blas, who 
had always more spirit in his heart than beef on 
his bones. I think I see him still coming to this 
house with his bottle, for wine to his uncle’s supper.” 
“Msdam,’ said I, * you have a very happy me- 
mory: but, pray tell me news of my family; my 
father and mother are doubtless in no very ngreee 
able situation.’ ‘That is but too true,’ replied the 
landlady: ‘how bad soever you may think their 
condition is,youcannotconceive them more dis- 
tressed than they are. Gil Peres, honest man, has 
lost the use of one half of his body by the palay, 
and in all appearance cannot last long: your father, 
who has lived of late with the canon, has got a 
* A mule-driver. 
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defiuxion in his breast, or rather és at this moment 
in the agonies of death; and your mother, though 
far from being well, is obliged to serve as a nurse 
to both.’ 

On this report, which made me feel that J was a 
son, I left Bertrand with my equipage at the inn; 
and attended by my secretary, who would not 
quit me, repaired to my uncle’s house. As coon 
as Lappeared before my mother, an emotion which 
T caused in her, signified my presence before her 
eyes had distinguished my features. ‘8on,’ said 
she, with a melancholy air, after she had embraced 
me, ‘come and see your father breathe his last: 
you are come time enough to be struck with that 
cruel spectacle.’ So saying, she carried me into 
a chamber where the unfortunate Blas of Santil- 
lane, lying on a bed that too well denoted the 
poverty an usher, drew near his exit. Though 

e was environed by the shades of death, hm 
senses had not quite forsaken him. ‘My dear 
friend,’ said my mother to him. ‘here is your son 
Gil Blas,who begs your forgiveness for the sorrows 
he has occasioned, and asks your blessing.’ At 
these words, my father, opening his eyes, which 
death had begun to close, fixed them upon me, 
and observing, in spite of his own lamentable con- 
dition, that I was very much affected with the loss 
ofhim, seemed moved at my grief, and attempted 
to speak, but had not strength enough to utter 
one word. I took hold of one of his hands; and 
while I bathed it with my tears, unable to pro- 
nounce a syllable, he expired, as if he had waited 
for my atrival before he would breathe his last. 

My mother was too well prepared for his death 
to be immoderately afflicted at it, and I was per- 
haps more grieved than she, although my father 
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had never given me the least mark of friendship in 
his life. My being bis son was a sufficient cause for 
me to lament him; besides, I upbraided myself for 
not having assisted him in his distress; and when 
I reflected on my hard-heartedness, looked upon 
myself asa monster of ingratitude, or rather as a 
downright parricide. My uncle, whom | after- 
wards beheld stretched on a truckle-bed, and ina 
miserable condition, made me feel fresh remorse. 
* Unnatural sen!’ said I to myself, ‘ contemplate, 
for thy punishment, the misery of thy perents. if 
thou hadst given them a small share of the super- 
fluity which was in thy possession before thou 
wast imprisoned, they would have enjoyed conve- 
niences which the revenue of the prebend could 
not afford; and, rhaps, thou wouldst have pro- 
longed the life of thy father!” 

The unfortunate Gil Perez was become a child 
again, having lost both his memory and judgment. 
In vain did I press him in my arms, with marks of 
real affection; he seemed insensible of what I did. 
When my mother told him that I was his nephew 
Gil Blas, he looked at me with an unmeaning eye, 
and made no answer. Though blood and grati- 
tude had not obliged me to lament an uncle to 
whom I owed so much, | could:not have bebeld 
him in a condition eo worthy of pity without feeling 
the emotions of compassion. 

All this time Scipio remained in a melancholy si- 
lence, partook of my affliction, and, through friend- 
ship, mingled his sighs with mine. As I concluded 
that my mother, after such a long absence, wanted 
to converse with me, and that she might be uneasy 
at the presence of a man whom she did not know, 
I took him aside, and said, ‘Go, my child; go, and 
repose thyself at the inn; and leave me here with 
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my mother, who perhaps will think thee one toe 
many in a conversation that will wholly turn on 
family affairs.’ Scipio, rather than put us under 
any restraint, retired; and I actually discoursed 
with my mother the best part of the night. We 

ve one another a faithful account of what had 

ppened to us since my departure from Oviedo 
she was minute in the detail of those mortifications 
she had suffered in the families where she had 
been duenna, and told me an infinite number of 
things on that subject which I was glad my secre- 
tary did not hear, though he was intrusted with ail 
my secrets. With all the respect that I owe to the 
memory of a mother, I must own that the good 
lady was a little prolix in her narrations; and she 
would have spared me three-fourths of her history 
had she suppressed all the trivial circumstances of 
it: she concluded at length, and I began mine. I 
passed lightly over all my adventures; but when I 
came to the visit which I received at Madrid from 
the son of Bertrand Muscada,the grocer of Oviedo, 
I enlarged upon that article. ‘I own,’ said I to my 
mother, ‘I gave that young man a very bad recep- 
tion; who, to be revenged, has doubtless drawn a 
very frightful picture of me.’ ‘In that he did not 
fail,’ answered she; ‘he told us that he found you 
60 proud of the favour of the prime-minister, that 
you scarce deigned to recollect him; and, wheh he 
described our distress, heard him with the utmost 
imlifference. As parents,’ added she, ‘always en- 
deavour to find excuses for the behaviour of their 
children, we would not believe that you had such 
a bad beart. Your arrival at Oviedo justifies our 
good opinion of you, and your present sorrow con- 

8 your apology.’ 
‘You judge too favourably of me,’ I replied; 
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there is a great deal of truth in young Muscada‘s 

When he visited me, I was wholly en- 

by the care of making my fortune; and 
the ambition that possessed me would not permit 
me to think of my nts. It must not therefore 
be wondered at, if, in this disposition, I gave an 
unwelcome reception to a man who, accosting me 
rudely, told me in a brutal manner, that, hearing 
I was richer than a Jew, he came to‘advise me to 
send you some money, of which you stood in great 
need: he even reproached my indifference for 
my family in very indecent terms. I was shocked 
at his freedom; and, losing patience, pushed him 
by the shoulders out of my closet. I own I wae 
to blame in this rencounter: I ought to have re- 
flected, that it was not your fault if the grocer 
wanted manners, and that his advice was hever 
the worse for its being brutally delivered. 

‘ This was what I represented to myself imme- 
diately after I had sent Muscada about his busmess. 
My blood spoke in your behalf; I recalled all my 
duty to my parents; and, blushing for shame for 
having performed it so ill, felt remorse, which ne- 
vertheless can do me no honour with you, because 
it was soon stifled by avarice and ambition: but 
having been afterwards imprisoned, by the king’s 
order in the tower of Segovia, I fell dangerously 
ill, and that happy distemper hath restored your 
son to you: yes, it was my disease and imprisot 
ment that made nature resume all her rights, and 
entirely detached me from court. I now thirst 
after solitude; and my sole motive for coming to 
the Asturias was to entreat you to share with me 
the sweets of a retired life. If you don’t refuse 
my request I will conduct you to an estate which 
| in the kingdom of Valencia, where we shall 
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live at our case. You may believe I intended te 
carry my father thither also; bat since heaven 
hath ordained it otherwise, let me have the satis- 
faction of enjoying my mother’s company, and of 
making amends to her for my past neglect by all 
imaginable care.” ‘I am very mach oblj to 
your laudable intention,’ said my mother; ‘ and 
would go without hesitation, if I saw no objections 
in the case; but I will not leave my brother (your 
uncle) in this deplorable condition; and I am so 


much used to this country, that I cannot now quit . 


it. However, as the thing deserves due considera- 
tion, I will think of it at leisare: let us at present 
take care of your father’s funeral.’ ‘ That,’ said L, 
‘shall be ordered by the young man whom you 
saw along with me; he is my secretary, and has 
sach zeal and understanding, that we may depend 
upon his care.’ 

Scarce had I pronounced these words, when 
Scipio returned, it being already day; and asking 
if we had any occasion for his service in our per 
plexity, I told him that he came very seasonably 
to receive an important order which I had to give. 
When he knew what the business was, ‘ Enough,” 
said he; ‘I have already contrived the whole cere- 
mony, and you may trust to my discretion.’ ‘ Be- 
ware,’ said my mother, ‘of making a pompous 
burial: it cannot be too modest for my husband, 
whom all the town knew to be a very indigent 
usher.’ ‘Madam,’ replied Scipio, ‘had he been still 
more needy than he was, I would not abate two 
farthings of the expense: for in this I regard my 
master only; he has been the Duke of Lerma’s 

- favourite, and his father ought to be nobly interred.’ 

I approved of my secretary’s design, and even 

desired his to spare mo cost: the remains of vanity 
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which I still preserved, broke out on this co- 
casion: I flattered myself, that in being at a great 
expense upon a father, who left me no inheritance, 


-T should make the world admire my generous be- 


haviour. My mother, for her part, whatever mo 
desty she affected, was not ill pleased to see her 
husband buried in splendour. We therefore gave a 
charte blanche to Scipio; who, without loss of time, 
took all necessary measures for a superb funeral. 
He succeeded but too well; and performed such 
magnificent obsequies, that he brought the whole 
city and suburbs on my back; all the inhabitants 
of Oviedo, from the highest to the lowest, bei 
shocked at my ostentation. ‘ This minister,’ sai 
one, ‘is in a great hurry to lay out money on his 
father’s interment; but he was in none to maintain 
him.’ ‘He would have done better,’ said 
*had he succoured his father while he was alive, 
than to honour him so much, now he is dead.’ 
In short, reproaches were not spared; every one 
had a fling at me: but they did not stop here; they 
insulted Scipio, Bertrand, and me, as we came out 
of the church, loaded us with revilings, and hooted 
us as we walked along, and conducted Bertrand 
to the inn with a shower of stones. 


To disperse the mob that was gathered before 


my uncle’s house, there was a necessity for my 
mother’s showing herself, and declaring, that 
she was perfectly well satisfied with my conduct. 
Some ran to the public-house, in order to demolish 
my chaise; and this they certainly would have done, 


_ if the landlord and his wife had not found means ta 


appease their fury, and dissuade them from their 


All these affronts, which were the effects of the 


young grocer’s report of me through the city, in- 
Vow IV. Cc 
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spired me with such aversion for my townsmen, 
that I determined speedily to leave Oviedo, where, 
otherwise, I should perhaps have staid a good 
while. This I plainly told my mother, who, be- . 
ing very much mortified at the reception with 
which the people had regaled me, did not oppose 
my departure. What remained now, was to know 
how I should dispose of her. ‘ Mother,’ said 1 
‘since my uncle wants your assistance, I will not 

ress you to go along with me at present; but as, 

mm all appearance, he has not long to live, you 
must promise to come to my estate immediately 
after his decease.’ 

*I will make no such promise,’ answered my 
mother; ‘ being resolved to pase the rest of my 
‘days in the Asturias, in perfect independence.’ 
“Will not you always,’ said I, ‘be mistress m 
my house”? ‘I don’t know that,’ she resumed: 
‘you may fall in love with some young girl, and 
marry her; then I shall be her mother-in-law; coa- 
sequently we cannot live together.’ ‘You fore 
see misfortune,’ said I, ‘at too great a distance: I 
have no intention to marry; but if the fancy should 
strike me, depend upon it, I will oblige my wife 
to be implicitly submissive to your will.’ ‘ That is 
promising too much,’ resumed my mother: ‘I 
should want security for my bondsman; and would 
not even swear, that, in our disputes, you would 
not take the part of your wife rather than mine, 
how far soever she might be in the wrong.’ 

*You talk reasonably, madam,’ cried my secre- 
tary, joining in the conversation; ‘Iam of your 
opinion, that submissive daughters-in-law are very 
mare. In the mean time, to accommodate matters 
between you and my master, since you are ab- 
solutely resolved to live in the Asturiag, and 
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he in the kingdom of Valencia, he must grant ’ 
u an allowance of one hundred pistoles, which 
shall bring hither every year. By these means, 
the mother and son will live very happy at the 
distance of two hundred leagues from one another.’ 
The parties concerned approved of the proposals 
I paid the first year’s annuity per advance, and 
quitted Oviedo next morning before break of day, 
I might not be treated by the populace like 
another St. Stephen. Such was the reception I 
inet with im my own country. An excellent lesson 
for those people of the common rank, who, after 
having got a fortune abroad, return to the place 
ef their nativity, and affect the gentleman of im- 

portance. 
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CHAPTER IiIt. 


Gil Blas departs for the kingdom of Valencia, and 
af length arrives at Lirias. f description of his 
house. His reception; with an account of the 
people he found there. 

We took the road to Leon, then to Valencia, 
and, continuing our journey, by short stages, in 
ten days arrived at the city of Segorba; from 
whence, next morning, we repaired to my estate, 
which is but three leagues distant from it. As 
we drew near this place, my secretary observed, 
with great attention, all the country-seats that 
presented themselves to his view, on the right and 
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left; and when he perceived one of a grand 
appearance, he always pointed to it with his finger, 
and said, ‘I wish that was our retreat.’ ‘I don’t 
know, friend,’ said I to him, ‘ what idea thou hast 
formed of our habitation; but, if you imagine 
that it is a magnificent house, like that on some 
great nobleman’s estate, I tell you, beforehand, 
that you are furiously mistaken. If thou hast not 
a mind to be the dupe of thy own imagination, 
represent to thyself the small house which Horace 
enjoyed in the country of the Sabines, near the 
Tyber, and which he received in a present from 
Mecenas.’ ‘ Then I must expect to see a cottage!” 
cried Scipio. ‘Remember,’ I replied, ‘that I 
have already given you a very modest description 
of it; and this moment thou muyest thyself judge 
whether or not I am a faithful painter. Cast thy 
eyes towards the Guadalaviar, and observe on its 
banks, hard by that small hamlet, the house con- 
sisting of four little pavilions; that is my castle.’ 
* How the devil!’ said my secretary, with surprise: 
‘that house isa perfect jewel! Besides the noble 
air that these pavilions give it, it is extremely 
well built, and surrounded by a more charming 
country than even the neighbourhood of Seville, 
which is called, by way of excellence, The Ter- 
restrial Paradise. Had we chosen our abode, it 
could not have been more to my taste; a river 
waters it with its stream, and a thick wood lends 
its shade, when we are inclined to walk in the 
middle of the day. What an amiable solitude 
this is! Ah, my dear master! in all appearance, 
we shall not quit this place in a hurry.” ‘Iam 


overjoyed,’ answered I, ‘that thou art so well 


satisfied with our asylum, which is more agreeable 
still than you imagine.’ , Conversing in this man- 
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ner, we approached the house; the gate of which 
was thrown open, as soon as Scipio signified that 
it was Signior Gil Blas de Santillane, who came 
to take possession of his castle. At that name, 
so respected by those who heard it pronounced, 
my chaise was admitted into a large court, where | 
alighted: then leaning on Scipio, and taking state 
upon myself, I went into a hall, where I was scarce 
arrived, when seven or eight servants appeared. 
They said they came to present their homage to 
their new master; that Don Czsar and Don Al- 
phonso de Leyva had chosen them for my service; 
one in quality of cook, another as cook’s assistant, 
a third as scullion, a fourth as porter, and the rest 
as lacquies; with orders to receive no money from 
me; these two noblemen intending to defray all the 
expenses of my housekeeping. Master Joachim, 
the cook, who was the principal, and spokesman 
of these domestics, gave me to understand, that 
he had laid in a large stock of the best wines in 
Spain; and told me, that as to eating, he hoped 
a young fellow, like him, who had been cook six 

ears to the Archbishop of Valencia, must know 

ow to compose ragouts that would tickle my 
palate. ‘I will,’ added he, ‘fall presently to 
work, and produce a sample of my skill. Take 
awalk, signior, while dinner is getting ready; 
visit your castle, and see if it be in a habitable 
condition.’ . 

I leave the reader to judge whether or not I 
neglected this visit; and Scipio, still more curious 
than I, dragged me from room to room. We sur- 
veyed the whole house from top to bottom; the 
least corner (as we imagined) did not escape our 
interested curiosity; and I had every where occa- 
sion to admire the bounty of Don Cesar and his 
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: son. Among other things, I was struck with the 
ap ce of two apartments, which were as 
weil furnished ds they possibly could be without 
magnificence; one of them was hung with Arras 

tapestry, aml had in it a bed and chairs of velvet, 
still very handsome, though made while the Moors 
possessed the kingdom of Valencia. The furni- 
ture of the other was in the same taste, consisting 
of hangings made of old yellow Genoa damask, 
with a bed and elbow-chairs of the same stuff, 
adorned with fringes of blue ailk. All these effects, 
which would have been little valued in an in- 
ventory, appeared there very considerable. After 
having thoroughly examined every thing, my se- 
cretary and I returned to the hall, where the cloth 
was laid with two covers. We sat down at table, 
and in a moment was brought in‘an olla podrida, 
so delicious, that we pitied the Archbishop of 
Valencia for having lost the cook that composed 
it. At every morsel we eat, my new lacquies 
presented to us large glasses filled to the brims 
with wine of a most exquisite relish. Scipio, not 
daring to show before them the inward satisfaction 
that he felt, expressed himself to me by eloquent 

| looks; and I gave him to understand, by the same 
language, that I was as well satisfied as he. A 
dish of roast meat, composed of two fat quails, 
which flanked a leveret of an admirable fumed, 
made us quit the olio, and finish our repast. When 
we had eaten like two gormandizers, and drank 
| in proportion, we got up from table, and walked 
into the garden, to enjoy a voluptuous siesfa,® in 

some cool agreeable place. 
* Siesta, literally signifies the heat of the day, from noot 


forwards; but {s bere used to express the afternoon’s nap, 
enjoyed everysay by the inhabftants of hot olimates. 
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If my secretary seemed hitherto satisfied with 
what be had seen, be was still more so, when he 
beheld the garden, which he thought comparable 
even to that of the Escurial. It is true, Don Czsar, 
who came frequently to Lirias, took pleasure in 
having it cultivated and embellished: the walks 
well gravelled, and bordered with orange-trees; 

at basin of white marble, in the middle of 
which a brazen lion vomited out great gushes of 
water; the beauty of the flowers, the variety of 
fruits; all these objects ravished Scipio; but he 
was ina peculiar manner enchanted with a long 
walk that led by a gentle descent all the way to 
a farmer’s house, and was shaded by the inter. 
woven boughs of the trees planted on each side. 
Here we stopped to make the eulogium of a place 
so proper for an asylum against the heat of the 
day; and sitting down at the root of a young elm, 
sleep easily surprised two merry boys, who had 
Just made such a good dinner. 

‘Two hours after, we started up, awakened by 
the noise of several shot, which seemed so near 
‘that we were frightened. We got up ina hurry, 
and fepaired to the farmer’s house, where we 
found eight or ten peasants, all inhabitants of the 
hamlet, who had scoured and fired their fusils to 
celebrate my arrival, of which they had got notice. 
The greatest part of them knew me, having seen 
‘me more than once at the castle, in the exercise 

xf my stewardship. They no sooner perceived 
me, than they cried all together, ‘Long life to 
cour new master, who is welcome to Lirias!” 
‘Then they losded their pieces, and regaled me 
with a general discharge. “I received them aa 
courteously as I could: preserving my gravity, 
however; thinking ic smproper to be too familar 
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with them. I assured them of my protection, Je 
twenty pistoles among them; and this, I believe, 
they did not look upon as the most disagreeable 
part of my behaviour. I afterwards left them at ' 
liberty to spend more powder, and retired with 
my secretary into the wood, where we strolled 
about till night, without being tired with behold. 
ing the groves; so charming is the first view of 3 
hew possession. . 
The cook, his assistant, and scullion, were not 
idle in the mean time; they were busy in preparing 
"a repast, even superior to that which we had eaten; 
and we were actually astonished, when, returning 
- into the same hall where we had dined, we saw 
them place upon the table a dish of roasted par. 
tridges, with a cive* of rabbit on one side, and on 
the other a capon in ragout. The next course of 
dainties consisted of pig’s ears, pickled chicks, and 
cream-chocolate. We drank plentifully of Lucena, 
and several sorts of excellent wine; and when we 
found we could drink no more, without exposing 
our healths, we thought of going to bed. Then 
my lacquies, taking lights, conducted me to the 
best apartment, where they were very officious 
| in undressing me; but when they gave me my 
gown and night-cap, I dismissed them; saying, 
with a magisterial air, ‘ Leave me, gentlemen, 4 

have no further occasion for you to night.’ 
I sent them all away; and keeping Scipio for s 
Jittle conversation, asked what he thought of the 
t treatment I received by order of the noblemen of 
Leyva. ‘In faith!’ answered he, ‘I think yot 
ean’t be treated better: I anly wish that this nay 
{ last.’ ‘I entertain no such wish,’ I replied. ‘Kt 
: * A cive, is @ sauce made of the entralis of a hare w 
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ill becomes me to let my benefacturs be at such 
an expense on my account; this were to abuse 
their generosity: besides, I can’t put up with 
servants who are paid by another; I should not 
believe myself in my own house. Neither am I 
come hither to live in a bustle; we have no occa- 
sion for such a great number of domestics; we 
want no more than Bertrand, a cook, a scullion, 
and lacquey.’ Although my secretary would not 
have been sorry to live always at the expense of 
the governor of Valencia, he did not oppose my 
delicacy in this affair; but conforming himeelf to 
my sentiments, approved of the reform I intended 
to make. This being determined, he left me, 
and retired into his own apartment. 


-OGe- 


CHAPTER IV. 


He departs for Valencia, to visit the noblemen sf 
Leyva. His conversation with them, and the kind 
reception he met with from Seraphina. 

I unnxzsszp, and went to bed; where, feeling 
no inclination to sleep, I abandoned myself to re- 


flection. I represented to myself the friendship 
with which the noblemen of Leyva repaid my at- 


tachment to them; and, penetrated witb those | 


new marks of their affection, resolved to go the 
very next day, and satisfy the longing impatience 
T had of seeing and thanking them for their favours. 
I likewise enjoyed, by anticipation, the pleasure 


ef seeing Seraphina again; but that pleasure was 
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not pure; ¥ could not, without uneasiness, com 
sider, that I must, at the same time, support the 
looks of Dame Lorenca Sephora, who, perhaps, 
remembering the adventure of the box on the 
ear, would not be overjoyed at sight of me. Fa- 
tigued with ull these different ideas, I at length 
fell asleep, and did not wake till after sun-rise. 

I was soon a-foot; and, wholly engrossed by my 
intended journey, dressed myself in ahurry. Just 
2s [had done adjusting myself, my secretary com- 
ing into my chamber, ‘ Scipio,’ said I, ‘you see me 
ready to set out for Valencia; I-cannot make too 
much haste in going to salute the noblemen to 
whom I owe my small fortune: every moment that 
I delay to acquit myself of this duty, seems to ac- 
cuse me of ingratitude. As for thee, my friend, 
I dispense with thy attendance: stay here in my 
absence, and [ will come back to thee in eight 
days.’ ‘Go, sir,’ he replied; ‘pay your respects 
to Don Alphonso and his father, who seem so 
sensible of your zeal, and grateful for the services 
you have done them: persons of quality, of that 
character, are so rare, that they cannot be too 
much esteemed.’ I ordered Bertrand to get ready 
for our departure; and while he yoked the mules, 
I drank my chocolate; then I got into my chaise, 
‘after having laid injunctions upon my people to 
regard my secretary as my other self, and to follow 
his orders as if they were my own. 

I arrived at Valencia in less than four hours; and 


- going straight to the governor’s stables, there 


alighted, left my equipage, and was conducted to 
the apartment of that nobleman, who was then 
with his father Don Ceasar: I opened the door, 
and entering without ceremony, accosted him in 
these words: ‘It does not become valets to send 
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in their names to their masters; here is one of 
your old servants come to pay his respects.’ So 
saying, I would have kneeled before them; but 
they hindered me from so doing, and embraced 
me, one after another, with all the expressions of 
genuine affection. ‘Well, my dear Santillane,’ 
said Don Alphonso; ‘have you been at Lirias to 
take possession of your estate?” ‘Yes, Signior,’ 
replied I; ‘and I hope you will give me leave to 
restore it.’ ‘For what reason?’ said he: ‘ ie there 
any thing disagreeable about it,. that gives you 
disgust” ‘Not in itself,’ I resumed; ‘on the con- 
trary, I am enchanted with it. All that displeases 
me in it, is, to see cooks of an archbishop, with 
three times more servants than I want; which 
only serve to put you to an expense equally use- 
less and considerable.’ 

‘Hf’ said Don Caesar, ‘you had accepted the 
annuity of two thousand ducats which we offered 
at Madrid, we should have been contented with 
giving you the house furnished as it is; but you 
know you refused the pension; and we thought we 
could do no less than make you some other recom 
pense.’ ‘ This is too much,’ I replied: ‘your gene 
rosity ought to have been confined to the present 
of the estate, which is enough to crown my wishes. 
But exclusive of your cost in maintaining so many 
people, ata great expense, | declare, that these 

eople incommode and plague me: in a word, my 
fords, take back your estate, or allow me to enjoy 
it according to my own desire.’ I pronounced 
these last words with such a determined air, that 
the father and son, who did not at all intend to lay 
me under any constraint, promised, at length, that 
{ should live as I pleased in my own house. 

I thanked them for having granted me that liberty, 
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without which I could not be happy; when 
Don Alphonso interrupted me, saying, ‘ My dear 
Gil Blas, I will introduce you to a lady, who will 
be overjoyed to see you.’ With these words he 
took me hy the hand, and led me into the apart- 
ment of Seraphina, who screamed with joy when 
shesaw me. ‘Madam,’ said the governor, ‘I be- 
lieve the arrival of our friend Santillane at Valen- 
cia is as agreeable to’'you asto me.’ ‘ That is what 
he ought to be convinced of,’ answered she: ‘ time 
has not made .me lose the remembrance of the 
service he did-me; and to the gratitude I myself 
owe him, I add that which I ought to have on your 
account.’ I told the lady governess, that I was but 
too well requited for the danger I had shared with 
her deliverers, in exposing my life for her sake. 
After many mutual compliments, Don Alphonso 
brought me back from Seraphina’s apartment, and 
we rejoined Don Czsar, whom we found in a hall 
with several persons of quality, who came there 
to dinner. 

All these gentlemen saluted me with great po- 
liteness; and were the more civil to me, because 
Don Czagar had told them, that I was once one of 
the Duke of Lerma’s principal secretaries. Per- 
haps, likewise, the greatest part of them knew, it 
was by my credit that Don Alphonso had obtained 
the government of Valencia; for every thing is 
known. Be that as it will, when we were at table, 
the new cardinal was the whole subject of the 
discourse. Some gave, or affected to give, him 
great commendations, while others seasoned their 
praise with some severe sneers. 

From hence I concluded, that they wanted I 
should enlarge upon his eminence, and make 
them merry at his expense. I had some inclina 
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on to disclose my sentiments of him; but I re- 
strained my tongue: and this silence made me 
‘pass, inthe opinion of the company, for a man of 
great discretion. 

‘After dinner, the guests retired to take their 
siestas at their own home: Don Gzsar and his 
son, seized with the same desire, shut themselves 
up in their apartments; and I, impatient to see a 
city, the beauty of which I had heard so much 
extolled, went out of the governor’s palace with 
a design to stroll through the streets. At the gate 
I met a man, who accosted me in-these words, 
“Signior de Santillane, give me leave to salute 
you! When I asked who he was, ‘I am now,’ 
ssid he, ‘Don Cxsar’s valet de chambre; but was 
one of his lacquies while you was his steward: 
I made my court to you every morning, because 
you was very kind to me; and I informed-you of 
‘every thing that happened in the house. Don’t 
you remember, that I one day gave you notice, 
that the surgeon of the village of Leyva was pri- 
vately admitted into the chamber of Dame Lo- 
rengaSephora? ‘I have not forgot it,’ I replied; 
«but, ap what is become of that duenna?” 
“Alas!” said he, ‘after your departure, the poor 
creature pined away, and died, more regretted 
by Seraphina than by Don Alphonso, who seemed 
very little afflicted at her death.’ 

Don Cesar’s valet de chambre having thus 
informed me of Sephora’s melancholy end, made 
an apology for having stopped mes and I con- 
tinued my walk, sighing at the remembrance of 
‘that unfortunate duenna, and lamenting her fate, 
which I imputed to myself; without considering 
‘that it was more owing to her own cancer than to 
my cruelty, 
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I observed. with re all that was wotth see- 
ing in this city; the marble palace of the arch- 
bishop agreeably entertained my view, as well as 
the fine porticos of the exchange; buta large house 
which I discerned at a distance, and which I saw 
a great number of people enter, atiracted my at- 
tention. I approached it, in order to knew the 
reason of such a great concourse of men and wo- 
men; and was soon satisfied, when I read these 
words, written in gold letters, on a stone of black 
marbie placed over the gate, La posada des he re- 

-* and the players advertised in their bill, 
that they would that day, for the first time, act a 
new tragedy composed by Don Gabriel Tria- 
quero. 


-63e- 


CHAPTER V. 


Gil Blas goes to the play, where he sce a new 


tragedy acted. The success of that performance, 
with the public taste of Valencia. 


I storren some minutes at the door, to view 
the people who went in; and observed, that they 
consisted of all ranks. I saw cavaliers of a genteel 
mien, and richly dressed, and some figures as ordi- 
nary as the clothes they wore. I perceived ladies 
of quality alight from their coaches, and go to the 
boxes, which they had ordered to be bespoke; 
and female adventurers go in with a view of 
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spectators made me desirous of increasing the 
number. Just as I was going to take a ticket, the 
governor and his lady arriving discerned me in the 
crowd; and ordering me to be called, carried me 
into their box, where I placed myself behind them, 
90 a8 to be able to speak to both with ease. I 
found the house full of people from top to bottom, 
the pit very much thronged, and the stage loaded 
with knights of the three military orders. ‘Here 
is,’ mid 1 to Don Alphonso, ‘a very numerous 
assembly!” ‘You must not be surprised at that,’ 
answered he: ‘the tragedy to be represented is 
the compotion of Don Gabriel Triaquers, sur- 
named the modish poet. As soon as the play-bills 
advertised new thing written by that author, the 
whole city of Valencia was in a flutter: the men as 
well as the women talk of nothing but this piecey 
all the boxes are bespoke, and it being the first 
day of its representation, people are squeezed to 
death, endeavouring to enter; although every 
place is double filled except the pit, which they 
dare not disoblige.’ ‘Such madness!’ said I to the 
governor: ‘that eager curiosity of the public, 
that furious impatience to see every new produc- 
tion of Gabriel, gives mea high idea of the poet’s 












ius. 

In thia part of our conversation the actors sp- 
peared; and we left off speaking immediately, in 
order to listen with attention. The applauses be 
gan with the prologue, every verse was attended 
witha /* and at the end of each act there 





was such a clapping of hands, that one would 

have thought the house was falling. After the 

performance they showed me the author, who 

went from box to box, modestly presenting his 
A note of applause. 
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head for the laurels with which the gentlemen and 
ladies prepared to crown him. 

We returned to the governor’s palace, where 
three or four knights arrrived in a little time: thi- 
ther also came two old authors, esteemed in their 
way, with a gentleman from Madrid of understand- 
ing and taste. As they had all been at the play, 
the whole conversation at supper turned upon the 
new piece. ‘Gentlemen,’ saida knightof St. Jago, 
‘what is your opinion of this tragedy? Is it not 
what you call a finished work? sublime thoughts, 
tender sentiments, manly versification, deficient 
wn nothing! in a word, it is a poem adapted to 
people of taste!’ * I believe nobody can be of a 
contrary opinion,’ said the knight of Alcantara; ‘the 
piece is full of strokes that Apollo seems to have 
dictated, and of situations conceived with infinite 
art. appeal to this gentleman,’ added he, ad- 
dressing himself to the Castilian; ‘he seems to be a 
connoisseur; and I’ll wager he is of my sentiment.’ 
‘Don’t wager, cavalier,’ answered the gentleman, 
with a sarcastic smile; ‘we do not decide so 
hastily at Madrid: far from judging a piece at its 
first representation, we distrust its beauties, while 
they are in the mouths of the actors; and how well 
soever we may be affected to the author, suspend 
our judgment until we have read it: and truly it 
does not always give us the same pleasure’ upon 
paper that we received from it onthe stage. We 
scrupulously examine a poem before we esteem it, 
without being dazzled by the author’s reputation, 
how great soever it may be. When Lope de Vega 
himself, and Calderona,* produced new pieces, 
they found in their admirers severe judges, who 


* Don Pedro Calderona de la Barea, famous for the excel 
lent comedies he has written. 
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would not raise them to the highest point of glory 
until they judged them worthy of that elevation.’ 
* Zooks!’ cried the knight of St. Jago; ‘we 
are not so fearful as you: we don’t wait until a 
iece is printed, but in the first representation fix 


its value: there is not even occasion fur our listen-. 


ing to it with great attention; if we know it to be 
a production of Don Gabriel, that is enough to 
convince us that it is without blemish. The 
works of that poet ought to serve as an epocha for 
the birth of taste: your Lopes and Calderonas 
were hut apprentices in comparison of this great 
master of the stage!’ The gentleman, who looked 
upon Lope and Calderona as the Spanish Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, was shocked at this rash asser- 
tion. *‘ Such dramatic sacrilege!’ cried he. ‘ Since 
you oblige me, gentlemen, to judge, like you, from 
a first representation, I must tell you, that 1 am not 
at all sutisfied with this new tragedy of your Don 
Gabricl: it is stuffed with strokes more shining 
than solid; three parts in four of the verse are 
bad, or mis-rhymed; the characters ill conceived, 
and ill supported; and the sentiments are often 
very obscure.’ 

The two authors who were at table, and who, 
through a reserve as commendable as rare, had 
paid nothing, for fear of being suspected of jea- 
Jousy, could not help applauding the gentleman's 
sentiments with their eyes; which made me guess, 
that their silence was not so much owing to the 
perfection of the work, as to other prudential sea. 
_ sons. As for the knights, they began again to 
praise Don Gabriel, whom they even placed among 
the gods. This extravagant apotheosis, and blind 
idolatry, made the Custilian lose all patience: he 
lifted up his hands to heaven, and all of a sudden 
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exclaimed, in a fit of enthusiasm, ‘ Q divine Lane 
de Vega! rare and sublime genius! who has lett an 
immense space between thee and all the Gabriels 
who attempt to reach thy excellence! and you, 
energetic Calderona! whose elegant softness, 
purged of cpic stiffness, is inimitable; do not fear 
that your altars will be demolished by this new 
pupil of the muses, who will be very lucky if pas- 
terity, which you will delight, as you delight the 
present age, shall hear his name mentioned.’ 
The pleasing apostrophe, which nobody ex- 
pected, raised the laugh of the whole company, 
which got up from table, and parted. I was com 
ducted, by Don Alphonso’s order, into an a 
ment prepared for me: there I founda good bed, 
in which my worship went to sleep, deplorin 
(like the Castilian gentleman) the injustice whic 
"gnorant people did to Lope and Calderons. 


-688- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gil Blas, walking through the streets of Valencia, 
meets a friar whom he thinks he knows. fn 
acosunt of that friar. 


As I had not seen the whole city in my first 
excursion, I went out next day, with an intention 
to take another walk; and perceived in the street 
a Carthusian friar, who, doubtless, was going to 
transact the affairs of his community. He walked 
with downcast eves, and so devout an air, that he 
attract 2d the notice of every body. Ashe passed 
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close by me, I Jooked at him with attention, and 
thought I saw in him the very person of Don 
Raphael, that adventurer who maintains such: an 
honourable place in the two first volumes of my 
Memoirs. 

I was so much astonished, so struck with this 
meeting, that, instead of accosting the monk, I 
stood immoveable some m.nutes; during which he 
was gone a good way frrm me. ‘Just heaven!’ 
suid I; ‘ were ever two faces more alike? What 
must I think of this affair? Can it be Raphael 
indeed? or can I doubt that it is he” I was too 
curious to know the truth, to remain long where 
1 was. I asked the way to the monastery of the 
Carthusians, whither I instantly repaired, in hopes 
of seeing my man again when he should return, 
and firmly resolved to stop and speak with him. 
I had no occasion to wait for this: when I came 
to the gate of the convent, another face of my 
acquaintance turned my doubts into certainty; I 
recollected in the porter my old valet Ambrose de 
Lamela. 

We were equally surprised to find one another 
in that place. ‘Don’t I dream!’ said J, saluting 
him; ‘is it actually one of my friends whom I be- 
hold!’ He could not recall me at first, or feigned 
himself ignorant of my features; but, considerin 
that this feint was useless, he affected the air 
a person who remembers a thing all of a sudden, 
‘ Ah, Signior Gil Blas!’ cried he; ‘forgive my want 
of memory. Since 1 have lived in this holy place, 
and applied myself to fulfil the duties prescribed 
by ourrules, I lose insensibly the remembrance of 
what I have seen in the world.’ 

‘I am sincerely rejoiced,’ said I, * to see you, 
afteran absence of ten years, in such a reverend 
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dress. ‘ And I,’ he replied, ‘am ashamed to ap- 
pear in it before a person who has been witness 
of the wicked life I led. This dress incessantly 
upbraids me. Alas!’ added he, sighing profoundly, 
‘to be worthy of wearing it, I ought to have lived 
always in innocence.’ ‘ By this discourse, with 
which I am charmed,’ I resumed, ‘my dear brother, 
one may see that you have been touched by the 
finger ofthe Lord. I ncpeat the assurance of my 
joy at the occasion; and long earnestly to hear 
in what miraculous manner you and Don Raphael 
have entered into the right way; for! am persuaded 
that it was he whom I just now met in the Carthu- 
sian habit. Yam sorry that I did not stop him in 
the street, and speak to him; and | wait here for 
his return, in order to repair my neglect.’ 

‘You are not mistaken,’ said Lamela to me; 
“it was Don Raphael himself whom you saw; and 
as to the detail you desire, here it is. After we 
parted from you, near Segorha, the son of Lucinda 
and I took the road to Valencia, with a design of 
playing some new trick of our profession in that 
city. One day, by accident, we went into the 
church of the Carthusians, while the monks were 
singing psalms in the choir. We considered them 
attentively, and experienced that eventhe wicked 
cannot help honourmg virtue. We admired the 
fervour with which they prayed to God, their 
mortified air, their minds detached from the plea- 
sures of the age, as well as the serenity that 
reigned in their countenances, and so well ex- 
pressed the repose of their consciences. 

‘While we made these observations, we fel) 
into a reverie that became very salutary. unto us, 
We compared our morals with those of the good 
monks, and the difference which we found, fited 
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us with sorrow and disquiet. “Lamela,” said Don 
Raphael to me, when we came out of the church, 
‘how art thou affected with what we have seen? 
For my Dek I cannot conceal from thee the 
anxiety of my mind. I am agitated by emotions 
hitherto unknown to me; and, for the first time of 
my life, my conscience upbraids me with my ini- 
ity.” ‘YT amin the self-same disposition,” 
answered J; “the evil actions which I have com- 
mitted, at this instant rise up against me; and 
my heart, which was before hardened against 
repentance, is now torn with remorse.” ** Ah, 
dear Ambrose!’ resumed my comrade, ** we are 
two strayed sheep, whfom the Heavenly Father, 
through pity, intends to bring back into the fold. 
It is He, my child! it is He who calls us! Let us 
not be deaf to his voice; let us renounce cheating, 
uit the ibertinism in which we live; and begin 
rom this very day to labour seriously in the great 
work of our salvation. We must spend the rest 
of our days in this convent, and consecrate them 
to piety and penitence.” 

“I applauded Raphael’s sentiment,’ continued 
Brother Ambrose; ‘ and we formed the generous 
resolution of becoming Carthusians. To put this 
in execution, we addressed ourselves to the father 

rior, who no sooner understood our design, than, 
in order to prove our vocation, he accommodated 
us with cells, and we were treated like monks, 
during a whole year. We followed the rules with 
such exactness and constancy, that we were re- 
ceived among the novices. We were so well satis- 
fied with our situation, and so full of ardour, that 
we courageously underwent the tolls of the novi- 
ciate: we then professed; after which, Don Ra- 
phsel appearing caducd with a genius for business 
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was chosen assistant to an old father who was at 
that time solicitor. The son of Lucinda would 
have rather spent his whole time in prayer, but 
he was obliged to sacrifice his inclination to the 
good of the convent. He acquired such a perfect 
knowledge of the interests of the house, that he 
was deemed capable of filling the place of the old 
solicitor, who died three years after. Don Raphael 
actually exercises that employment at present, and 
acquits himself in it to the great satisfaction of all 
our fathers, who praise his conduct very much in 
the administration of our temporalities. What is 
very surprising is, that, in spite of the care of 
collecting our revenues, with which he is invested, 
he seems engrossed by eternity alone; and when 
his business leaves him a moment to himself, he 
employs it in the most profound meditation. In a 
word, he is one of the holiest monks in our mo- 
nastery.’” 

In this place I interrupted Lamela with a trans- 
port of joy, that I expressed at the sight of Ra- 
phael, who arrived. ‘There,’ cried I, ‘ there is 
the holy solicitor, for whom I waited so impa- 
tiently!’ At the same time I ran up, and embraced 
him. He received my salutation with a good 
grace: and, without discovering the least surprise 
at meeting, said to me with a voice full of sweet- 
ness, ‘ God be praised, Signior de Santillane! God 
be praised for the pleasure I have in seeing you!’ 
* Truly,’ [ replied, ‘my dear Raphael, I share as 
much as possible in your happiness. Brother 
Ambrose has recounted to me the history of 
your conversion, and I was charmed with the 
narration. What advantage have you both, my 
friends, in being able to flatter yourselves, that 
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you are of the sma]l number of the elect, who will 
one day enjoy eternal felicity!’ 

“Two wretches, such as we are,’ resumed the 
gon of Lucinda, with an air of great humility, 
* ought not to conceive such hopes: but the re- 
pentance of sinners makes them find favour with 
the Father of Mercy. And you, Signior Gil Blas,’ 
added he, ‘don’t you also think of deserving par- 
don for the crimes you have committed? What 
business brings you te Valencia? Don’t you un- 
happily fill some dangerous employment in this 
place?? ‘No, thank God!’ I replied; ‘since I 
quitted the court, 1 have led the life of an honest 
man. Sometimes, at an estate I have some leagues 
from hence, I enjoy the pleasures of the country; 
and sometimesI come to make merry with the 
governor of Valencia, who is my friend, and one 
who you both know perfectly well.’ 

Then I recounted the history of don Alphonso 
de Leyva, to which they listened with attentions 
and when I told them that I had carried from that 
nobleman to Samuel Simon the three thousand 
ducats which we had stole from him, Lamela in- 
terrupted me, and addressing himself to Raphael, 
* Father Hilary,’ said he, ‘at that rate, the mer- 
chant has no cause to complain of a robbery, for 
which he has received restitution with usury; and 
we ought to have quiet consciences on that arti- 
cle.’ ‘Really,’ said the solicitor, ‘ Brother Am- 
brose and I, before we entered this convent, sent 

rivately fifteen hundred ducats to Samuel Simon 
y a worthy clergyman, who took the trouble of 
going to Xelva, in order to make that restitution; 
ao much the worse for Samuel, if he was capable 
of touching that sum, after having heen reim- 
hnreed of the whole by Signior de Santillane. 
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¢ But,’ said I to them, ‘are you sure that your && 
teen hundred ducats were faithfully remitted to 
him?’ ‘Questionless,’ cried Don Raphael; ‘I will 
answer for the clergyman’s integrity, as much as 
for my own.’ ‘And I will join in the security,’ 
paid Lamela; ‘he is a holy priest, used to these 
sorts of commissions, and has had, for things depo- 
sited in his hands, two or three law-suits, which 
he gained with costs.’ 

Our conversation lasted some time longer; then 
we parted, they exhorting me to have always the 
fear of the Lord before my eyes; and I recom- 
mending myself to their devout prayers. Goin 
straight to Don Alphonso, ‘ You can’t guess,’ sai 
I to him, ‘ with whom I have had a long conversa- 
tion! I have just parted with two venerable Car 
thusians of your acquaintance, one called Father 
Hilary, and the other Brother Ambrose.’ ‘Yoy 
are mistaken,’ answered Don Alphonso; ‘1 know 
not one Carthusian.’ ‘Pardon me,’ I replied; 

you saw at Xelva, Brother Ambrose, commissary, 
and Father Hilary, secretary to the Inquisition.’ 
“Good heaven!’ cried the governor with surprise, 
‘is it possible that Raphael and Lamela are become 
Carthusians?’ ‘Yes, indeed!’ said I; ‘they have 
been professed monks some years. The first is 
solicitor, and the other porter of the convent.’ 

Don Czsar’s son mused some minutes; them 
shaking his head, ‘ Mr. Commissary of the Inquisi- 
tion and his secretary,’ said he, ‘are, in my opi- 
nion, bent upon playing some new farce here.” 
‘You are prejudiced against them,’ answered I. 
‘For my own part, having conversed with them, 
I judge more favourably of their intentions. It 
is true, we cannot dive into the heart; but, in all 
appearance, they are two converted sinners.’ ‘That 
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may be,’ resumed Don Alphonso; ‘there have 
been many libertines, who, after having scan- 
dalized the world by their irregularities, shut them- 
selves up in cloisters, to perform a rigorous 
penance, and I wish our two monks may be of 
that sort.’ ‘Why should they not?’ sajd I: ‘ they 
have voluntarily embraced a monastic life, and 
have already lived a long time like good friars.’ 
*You may say what you please,’ replied the go- 
vernor; ‘I don’t like that the convent’s cash should 
be in the hands of that same Father Hilary, whose 
integrity I cannot help distrusting. When I re- 
member that fine detail he gave us of his adven- 
tures, I tremble for the Carthusians. I would 
willingly believe with you, that he has taken the 
habit from a very pious motive, but the sight of 
the cash may awaken his cupidity. A reformed 
drunkard should never be left in a cellar.’ 

The suspicion of Don Alphonso was fully justi- 
fied in afew days. Father Solicitor and Brother 
Porter disappeared with the cash. This piece of 
news, which was immediately spread all over the 
city, afforded great mirth to the wits, who always 
rejoice at the misfortunes which happen to ea- 
dowed monks. As for the governor and me, we 
pitied the Carthusians, without boasting of our ac: 
quaintance with the two apostles. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Gil Blas returns to his castle of Lirias; hears an 
agreeable piece of news from Scipio; and makes 

a reform in his housekeeping. 

I spent eight days at Valencia in high taste, 
living among counts and marquisses. Shows, balls, 
concerts, entertainments, conversations with the 
ladies, and other amusements, I enjoyed by the 
favour of the governor and his lady, to whom [ 
paid my court so successfully, that, when I set 
out for Lirias, they were sorry to part with me. 
They even obliged me to promise, that I would 
divide my time between them and my solitude; 
and it was agreed, that I should live at Valencia 
in the winter, and spend the summer at my own 
house. This convention being made, my bene- 
factors gave me liberty to go and enjoy their fa- 
vours. 

Scipio, who impatiently expected my return, 
was overjoyed at seeing me; and I redoubled his 
pleasure by a faithful report of my journey. ‘ Well, 
my friend,’ said I to him afterwards, ‘how didst 
thou spend the day in my absence? Didst thou 
divert thyself agreeably?’ ‘ As well,’ answered 
he, ‘asa servant could, to whom nothing is so 
dear as the presence of his master. I have walked 
all over our small territories. Sometimes seated 
on the brink of that fountain which is in our wood, 
I took pleasure in contemplating the beauty of its 
waters, which are as pure as those of the sacred 
fountain, that makes the vast forest of Albuna echo 
with its noise; and sometimes, stretched at the root 
of a tree, heard the linnets sing, and the nightin- 
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ates fine their song. In short, I have hunted, I 
ave fished; and what gave me more satisfaction 
than all other amusements, I have read several 
‘book’ as useful as entertaining.’ 

T interrupted my secretary ‘with precipitation, 
to ask where he these books. ‘1 found 
them,’ said he, ‘in a handsome library, which 
master Joachim showed me in this castle.’ ‘Ha! 
in what part,’ said I, ‘can this pretended library 
be? Did we not visit the whole house on the first 
day of our arrival?” «So you imagined,’ answered 
hes ‘but you must know we surveyed three pa- 
vilions only, and forgot the fourth, where Don 
Czsar; when he came to Lirias, usually employed 
a part of his time in reading. There are in this 
library exceeding good books left for you, as an 
assured entertainment,when our gardens, stripped. 
of their flowers, and our woods of their leaves,. 
shall have nothing left to amuse us. The noble- 
men of Leyva have not done things by halves, but 

rovided food for the mind, as well as for the 
, 

Truly rejoiced at thi: ce of news, I followed 
him into the fourth pavilion, which presented a 
very agreeable scene to my view. I beheld a 
chamber, which from that hour I destined to be 
my apartment, as it had been Don Casar’s. The 
bed of that nobleman was still there, together 
with all the rest of the furniture; that is, a tapes- 
try with figuresrepresenting the rape of the Sabine 
women. From this room I went into a closet, 
surrounded with low presses filled with books, 
over which appeared the portraits of our kings. 
‘There was also hatd by a window, from whence 
we had a view of a most delightful country, and 
th ebony bureau standing before a large sogha. 
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covered with black moroquin. But I bestowed 
my chief attention upon the library, which was 
composed of philosophy, poetry, history, and a 
great number of romanceson the subject of khight- 
errantry. I concluded that Don Casar loved this 
last kind of writing, since he had made such plen- 
tiful provision of it. I must confess, to my shame, 
that I was no less pleased with these productions, 
notwithstanding all the extravagances with which 
they are interwoven; whether it was owing to 
my being at that time no very considerate reader, 
or that Spaniards in general are too much cap- 
tivated by the marvellous. I will say, nevertheless, 
that I took more pleasure in reading sprightly 
books of morality; and that Lucian, Horace, and 
Erasmus, became my favourite authors. 

‘Friend,’ said I to Scipio, when I had surveyed 
my library, ‘here is amusement indeed; but our 
present business is to retrench our housekeeping.’ 
*I will spare you that task,’ answered he. Duri 
your absence, I have studied your people, 
now may boast of knowing them perfectly weil. 
Let us begin with Master Joachim, who, I believe, 
is a complete rogue, and I don’t doubt that he 
was turned out of the archbishop’s service for 
having committed arithmetical blunders in his 
accounts. Nevertheless, we must keep him, for 
two reasons; the first is, because he is a good 
cook; and the secorid, because I shall always have 
an eye over him: I will be a spy upon his actions, 
and he must be as cunning as the devil if he be 
able to deceive me. I have already told him, that 
you intended to dismiss three-fourths of your sen 
vants; a piece of news that gave him some pain, 
and he assured me, that, feeling an inclination te 
serve you, he would, rather than leave the house, 
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he contented with half of his present wages; a cir 
cumstance which makes me suspect that there is 
some girl in the village from whom he would not 
‘llingly remove. As for the cook’s assistant,’ 
added he, ‘he is a drunkard; and the porter an 
insolent fellow, for whom we have ndt the least 
‘cccasion, any more than for the fowler; I can 
easily fill up the place of this last, as I will show 
you to-morrow, since we bave pienty of fusils, 
powder, and shot. With regard to the lacquies, 
there is one of them from Arragon, seemingly a 
good lad, him we will keep; the rest.are such 
rogues, that I would not advise you to retain them, 
even if you wanted a hundred valets.” 

Having maturely deliberated on this affair, we 
resolved to keep the cook, scullion, Arragonian 
footman, and rid ourselves honourably of the rest. 
This was executed that very day, by means of 
some pistoles, which Scipio took from the strong 
box, and divided among them by my order. 
When he had made this reformation, we esta- 
blished a certain order in the house, regulated 
the office of each domestic, and began to live at 
our own expense. I would have been contented 
with a frugal ordinary; but my secretary, who 
loved ragouts and dainties, was not the man to 
leave Master Joachim's skill unemployed. He 
Kept him so well at work, that our dinners and 
suppers might have served a company of Ber- 
nardine monks. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
The amuurs of Gil Blas and the fair Antonia. 


(Two Gays after my return from Valencia to 
Lirias, Basil the labourer, my farmer, came in the 
morning to ask leave to present Antonia his daugh- 
ter, who, he said, wanted to have the honour of 
saluting her new master. I told him, that it would 
give me great pleasure; upon which he went out, 
and returned soon after with the fair Antonia; I 
think I may give that epithet toa maid of sixteen 
or eighteen years, who, with the most regular fea- 
tures, possessed the fairest complexion and finest 
eyes in the world. Though she was clad in a 
stuff gown, her rich air, majestic port, and graces 
that do not always accompany youth, dignified 
the simplicity of her dress. She wore no cap on 
her head, her hair being tied up behind with a 
knot of flowers, in the manner of the Lacedz- 
monian women. (When she entered my chamber, 
3 was as much struck with her beauty, as the 
knights of Charlemagne’s court with the charms 
of Angelica. Instead of receiving Antonia with 
ease, and saying kind things to her; instead of 
congratulating the -father on his happiness in 
having such a charming daughter, I stood con- 
founded, astonished, and mute. Scipio, who per 
ceived my disorder, spoke in my room, and was 
at the expense of those praises which I owed to 
that lovely creature.) As for her part, not at all 
dazzled by my figuré, in my morning-gown and 
cap, she saluted me without any concern, and 
made mea compliment, which, though uncom- 
mon, enchanted my affection. In the mean time, 
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while my secretary, Basil, and his » were 
empl ed in mutual civilities, I recollected my- 
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joy' 

and, to make amends for the stupid silence I 
had hitherto kept, passed from one extremity to 
another, launched out into gallant discourse, and. 
spoke with so much vivacity, that I alarmed Basil, 
who, looking upon me already asa man who weuld, 
put every thing in practice to seduce Antonia, 
went out of my apartment with her in a hurry, 
resolved, perhaps, to withdraw her from my eyes 
for ever. 

Scipio, seeing himself alone with me, said 
with a smile, ‘Here’s another resource against the 
tedious hours. I did not know that your farmer 
had such a handsome daughterJhaving never be- 
fore seen her, though I have Been twice at her 
father’s house: he must be at great pains to con 
ceal her; and J commend his care. Egad, she’s 
a delicate morsel! But,’ added he, ‘1 believe I 
need not say 80 to you, who were dazzled by her 
at Gist sight.’ ‘Idon’t deny it,’ answered. ‘Ah! 
my child, I thought T saw a celestial substance. 
She inflamed me all of a sudden, und pierced my 
hgart with an arrow swift as lightning. 

«1 am ravished,’ replied my secretary, ‘to learn, 
that you are at last in love. You wanted a mis. 
tress to make you enjoy perfect ines in your 
solitude, ‘Thank hewen! you have now all Sorta 
of conveniences! I know,’ continued he, ‘that 
shall have some difficulty in deceiving the vigh 
lance of Basil; but leave that to me: I undertake, 
in three days, to procure for you a private inter. 
view with Antonia,’ ‘ Mr. Scipio,’ said I, ‘ perhaps 
you might not be able to keep your promise; but 
that is not what Iam curious to try. I have no 
intention to tempt the virtue of that girl, who 
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seems to deserve that I should entertain othér sen- 
timents of her. Wherefore, far from exacting of 
ur zeal that you should assist me in dishonouring 


"her, I am resolved, by your mediation, to espouse 


her, provided her heart is not engaged to another.” 
*1i did not expect,’ said he, ‘to see you take such 
a sudden resolution to marry. Many country gen- 
tlemen in your place would not deal so honoura- 
bly; they would never entertain legitimate views 
with regard to Antonia, until they had tried others 
to no purpose, But, however,’ added he, ‘don’t 
imagine that I condemn your love, and seek to 
dissuade you from your design. Your farmer's 
daughter deserves the honour you intend for her, 
if she can bestow upon you a heart unengaged, 
and sensible. of your generosity. This I must 
inform myself of to-day, ina conversation with her 
father, and perhaps with herself.’ 


—- My confidant, who was a punctual man in per- 


forming his promises, went privately to visit Basil, 
and in the evening came to see me in my closet, 
where I waited with impatience mingled with fear. 
Drawing a good omen from his cheerful look, ‘if 
I may believe,’ said I, ‘that smile on thy face, thou 
comest to signify, that F shall soon enjoy my wish.’ 
‘Yes, my dear master,’ he replied; ‘ every thing 
18 propitious to you. I have had a conversation 
with Basil and his daughter, to whom I declared 
your intention. The father is overjoyed to hear 
your design to be his son-in-law; and I can assure 
you, that you are very much to Antonia’s taste.’ 
*O heaven!’ cried I, in a transport of joy; ‘ what! 
am Iso happy as to be agreeable to that lovely 
creature?’ ‘ Doubtless,’ he tesumed. ‘She already 
loves you. I have not, indeed, drawn that con 
feasion from her mouth; but I am convinced af 
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heer passion, by the gaiety she discovered when she 
understood your design. Nevertheless,’ added 
he, ‘you have a rival.’ ‘A rival!’ cried I, changin, 
colour. ‘You need not be much alarmed,’ saic 
he; ‘that rival will not rob you of the heart of your 
mistress; he is no other than Master Joachim, 
your cook.’ * Ah! the hang-dog!” said 1, bursting 
Into a fit of laughter: ¢ this was his reason for show- 
ing such reluctance to quit my service.” ‘The 
very same,’ a1 d Scipio. ‘He some days ago 
demanded Antonia in marriage, and met with a po- 
Tite refusal.’ ¢ With deference to thy better advice,” 
1 resumed, ‘methinks it will be proper to rid our 
selves of the rogue, before he can get notice that I 
intend to marry Basil’s daughter; cook, thou 
knowest, is a dangerous rival.’ You are in the 
Fight,’ replied my confidant: ‘we must clear the 
house of him. I will give him his leave to-morrow 
morning before he begins to work, and then you 
shall have nothing to fear either from his sauces oF 
his love. am sorry, however, to lose such an ex- 
eellent cook; but I sacrifice my palate to your 
safety.’ ‘Thou needest not regret him so much,” 
said 1; ‘the loss is not irreparable: I will send to 
Valencia for a cook as good as he. ‘ And indeed 
I wrote immediately to Don Alphonso, that I had 
‘occasion for a cook; and the very next day he sent 
‘ene who consoled Scipio at once. 

‘Although the zealous secretary had told me, 














* that he perceived Antonia was pleased in her 


heart with the conquest which she had made of 
her master, I durst not depend upon his 

Leing apprehensive that he might have been de- 
ceived by false appearances. To be 
the matter, I resolved 
fair Antonit 
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firmed what my ambassador had told him. That 
honest peasant, 2 man of frankness and simpli- 
city, having heard my design, assured me, that he 
would bestow his daughter upon me with the 


utmost satisfaction: ‘ But,’ added he, ‘ don’t think - 


that it is on account of your being lord of the 
manor. Were you still no more than the steward 
of Don Czsar and Don Alphonso, I would prefer 
you to all the other suitors who present them- 
selves. I have always had are for you; and 
what gives me the most concern is, that Antonia 
cannot bring you a large fortune.’ ‘I ask nothing 
witb her,’ said 1; ‘her person is all the wealth to 
which I aspire.’ ‘Your most humble servant!’ 
cried he; ‘ that is not my intention: I am not such 
a beggar, as to marry my daughter in that mannen 
Basil de Buenotrigo is in a condition, thank God, 
to give her a dowry; and for every dinner you 
bestow upon her, she shall afford a supper to you. 
Ia. a word, the rent of your estate, which is but 
five hundred ducats, shall amount to a thousand, 
by virtue of this marriage.’ 

* You shall do in that as you please, my dear 
Basil,’ I replied; ‘ we shall have no disputes about 
interest: and now that we are agreed, the sole 
business is to obtain the consent of your daughter.’ 
* You have mine,’ said he; ‘and that is enough.’ 
* Not altogether,’ answered I; ‘if your’s is neces- 
sary, her’s is so too.” ‘ Her’s depends upon me,’ 
gaid he: *I would fain see her refuse!" ‘ Antonia,’ 
I resumed, ‘submissive to paternal authority, is 
ready, without doubt, to obey you implicitly; but 
I don’t know if she can do it upon this occasion 
without reluctance; and if she can’t, I should 
never be consoled for having made her unhappy; 
in short, it is not enough for me to obtain her 
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hand of you, unless her heart goes to the bargain.” 

«By'r Indy!” said Basil; ‘1 don’t, understand all 
this philosophy: speak yourself to Antonia, and 
youshallsee, if Iam not mistaken, that she desires 
no better than to be your wife.’ So saying, he 
called his daughter, and left me alone with her 
for a minute or two. 

‘That I might enjoy the precious opportunity, I 
came to the point at once. ‘Fair Antonia,’ said 1, 
‘determine my fate. Although I have your father’s 
consent, don’t think that I intend to avail myself 
of it, in doing violence to your inclination. Charm- 
ing as it is, 1 renounce the possession of you, if 
‘you say that I must owe it to your obedience only.’ 
* That is what I will not say,’ answered she: ‘ your 
addresses are too agreeable to give me pain; and, 
instead of murmuring, I approve of my father’s 
choice. I don’t know,’ continued she ‘ whether 
I do well or ill in talking thus: but if you was 
disagreeable to me, I should be frank enough to 
own it; why then may not say the contrary with 
the same freedom?” 

At these words, which I could not hear with. 
out being charmed, I kneeled before Antonia; and, 
in the excess of my joy, seizing one of her fair 
hands, kissed it with the utmost tenderness and 

ion. ‘My dear Antonia,” said I, ‘I am en- 
chanted with your frankness: continue the same 
unconstrained behaviour; and, as you speak to 
your husband, disclose your whole to his 
view. May I then flatter myself, that you will be 
pleased to see your fortune joined to mine? 

il coming in at that instant, hindered me from 
proceeding. Impatient to know his daughter's 
answer, and ready to grumble, had she shown the 
Teast aversion for me, ‘Well,’ ssid he, ‘are you 
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satisfied with Antonia”? ‘I am so well satisied 
with her,’ answered I, ‘that I will, this very 
moment, go and make preparations formy mar 
riage.’ So saying, I took my leave of the father 
and < daughter, to go and consult with my secretary 
on that subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


_ She manner in which the nuptials of Gil Blas and 


the fair Antonia were celebrated; and the re- 


_ fsoicings with which they were attended. 


- 


Axrsovues I was under no necessity of obtaining 

e permission of the noblemen of Leyva, Scipio 
and I concluded, that we could not, in honour, 
omit imparting to them my design of marrying 
Basil’s daughter, and of asking their consent, out 
of good manners. 

I set out immediately for Valencia, where they 
were as much surprised to see me as to hear the 
cause of my journey. Don Cesar and bis son 
having seen Antonia more than once, congratu- 
lated me on my choice. Don Ceasar, especially, 
complimented me upon it with such vivacity, that 
if | had not believed him to be a man quite weaned 
from certain amusements, I should have suspected 
that he had gone sometimes to Lirias to see his 
farmer’s daughter, rather than to visit his own 
nouzse. Seraphina, after having assured me, that 
she would always bear a large part in what should 
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concern me, said she had heard a very good charac- 

ter of Antonia: ‘But,’ added she, with a satirical 

look, as if she reproached me for the indifference 

with which I repaid Sephora’s passion, ‘if I had not 

heard her beauty extolled, 1 should depend upon 

your taste, the delicacy of which I. know.’ ) 
Don Cesar and his son not only approved of 
roy marriage, but declared that they would defray 
the whole expense of it. ‘Go back to Lirias,’ 
said they, ‘and make yourself easy, until you hear 

from us. Make no preparations for your nup- { 

tials, but leave that to our care.’ In compliance 
with their desire, I returned to my house, and 
making Basil and his daughter acquainted with 
the intention of our patrons, we waited their 

orders as patiently as we could. During eight 
days, however, we received none: but, to make 

amends, on the ninth, a coach and four arrived full f 

of mantua-makers, and rich stuffs for the brides | 
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clothes, and escorted by several men in livery 
mounted on mules. One of them brought a letter 
for me from Don Alphonso, importing, that he 
would be at Lirias next day, with hie father and 
spouse, and that the ceremony of my marriage 
ould be celebrated on the day following by the 
nd vicar of Valencia. Accordingly, Don Czsar, 
is son, and Seraphina, did not fail to come with 
that clergyman, all four together, in a coach and 
six, preceded by another drawn by four, in which 
were Seraphina’s women, attended by the go- 
vernor’s guards. 

My lady governess was scarce arrived, when she 
expressed the utmost imy tience to see Antonia 
who, on her part, no sooner understood that Sera- 

hina was alighted, than she ran to salute her, and 

issed her hand with such a good grace, that all 
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the company admired her politeness. ‘Well, 
madam,’ said Don Cxsar to his terin-law, 
«what do you think of Antonia? Could Santillane 
have made better choice” ‘No, indeed,’ re- 
plied Seraphina; ‘they are worthy of each other; 
‘and I don’t doubt that their union will be perfectly 
happy.’ In short, every one praised the brides 
andif she was much applauded in hercountry garb, 
every body was charmed with her when she ap- 
peared ina richer dress, Her air was so noble, 
and her deportment so easy, that one would have 
thought she had never wore any other. 

‘The moment being arrived in which propitious 
‘Hymen wasto join my fate to her’s, Don Alphonso, 
taking me by the hand, led me to the altar, while 
Seraphina did the same honour to the bride. In 
this order werepaired to the village chspel, where 
the vicar attended to marry us; and that ceremony 
was performed amidst the acclamations of the in- 
habitants of Lirias, and all the rich farmers in the 
neighbourhood, whom Basil had invited to Anto- 
niws wedding, with their daughters, dressed in 
ribandsand flowers, holding tabors in their hands. 
‘We then returned to my house; where, by the 
care of Scipio, who was contriver of the feast, we 
found three tables covered, one for the noblemen, 
another for their attendants, and the third, which 

the largest, for the rest of the guests. Anto- 

‘sat at the first, by desire of the lady governess; 

I did the honours of the second; and Basil took 
care of the third. As for Scipio, he did not sit 
but went from one table to another, employin; 
himself in serving and satisfying every indi vidual 

‘As the entertainment was prepared by the go- 
‘vernor’s cooks, it could not fail of being complete 
‘aall its parts. The good wines, of which Master 
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Joachim had made ample provision, were drank 
with profusion; the guests began to wax warm, 
and mirth and jollity reigned, when we were, all of 
a sudden, interrupted by an incident that alarmed 
me. My secretary being in the hall, where I 
sat at table with the principal officers of Don Al- 
phonso, and Seraphina’s women, fell down upon 
the floor, without sense or motion. I ran to his 


assistance, and, while I was busied in bringing 


him to himself again, one of the women fainted 
away. All the company concluded, that there 
must be some mystery in this double swooning, as 
st actually concealed one, which, in a little time, 
was explained; for soon after Scipio recovered his 
spirits, and said softly to me, ‘Why should the 
happiest of your days be the most disagreeable of 
mine! It is impossible for one to shun his destiny,’ 
added he; ‘I have found my wife in the person 
of one of Seraphina’s maids.’ 

* What do I hear!’ cried 1; ‘ that is not possible! 
what, art thou the husband of the lady who was 
taken ill at the same time with thee?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
he replied, ‘I am her husband; and Fortune, I 
swear, could not play me a more villanous trick 
than that of bringing her to my view.’ ‘I don’t 
know, my friend,’ said I, ‘ what reason thou hast 
to complain of thy wife; but, whatever cause she 
may have given thee, pray constrain thyself; if 
thou lovest me, do not disturb this entertainment 
by showing thy resentment.’ ‘ You shall be satis- 
Ged with my behaviour,’ replied Scipio, ‘ and see 
whether or not I can dissemble.’ 

So saying, he went up to his wife, who, by the 
assistance of her companions, was also recovered, 


-and embracing her with the appearance of as 


mach passion as if he had been ravished to see 
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her again, ‘Ah, my dear Beatrice!’ said he, 
‘heaven unites us again, after ten years of se 
ration: O happy moment for me!’ ‘1 don’t kwow,’ 
answered his wife, ‘whether or not you feel an 
joy in meeting me here; but this I am certain of 
I gave you no just cause to leave me. What! you 
found me one night with Signior Don Fernando 
de Leyva, who was in love with my mistress Julia, 
and whose passion I assisted; and you took it m 
- your head that I listened to him, at the expense 
of your and my honour; thereupon jealousy turned 
your brain, you quitted Toledo, and fled from me 
as from a monster, witheut deigning to come to 
| an explanation! Which of us two, if you please, 
has the most reason to complam?’ ‘ You, to be 
| sure,’ replied Scipio. ‘ Yes, doubtless,’ said she. 
‘Don Fernando, soon after your departure from 
Toledo, married Julia, with whom I staid as long 
as she lived; and since we are robbed of her, by 
( an untimely death, I have been in the service of 
my lady her sister, who, as well as her women, can 
answer for the purity of my morals.’ 
My secretary, at this discourse, the falsity of 
which he could not prove, behaved as became hin. 
* Once more,’ said he to his wife, ‘Town my fautt, 
and ask pardon before this honourable assembly.’ 
Then I, interceding for him, begged that Beatrice 
would forget what was past; assuring her, that, 
| for the future, her husband’s sole study should be 
to give her satisfaction. She yielded to my en- 
treaty, and the whole company applauded their 
| ’ fe-union; for the better celebration of which they 
were made to sit by one another, their health wae 
toasted, every body complimented them, and the 
feast seemed to have been made rather on account ~ 
of their reconciliation than of my nuptials, 
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The third table was the first forsaken. The 
young peasants got up to dance with the country 
maids; who, by the noise of their tabors, soon 
brought the company from the other rooms, and 
inspired them with the desire of following their 
example. Every body was now in motion; the 
governor’s officers began to dance with the at- 
tendants of my lady governess; the noblemen 
themselves mingled in the diversion. Don Al- 
phonso danced a saraband with Seraphina. Don 
Czsar performed with Antonia, who came after- 
wards and took me out, acquitting herself very 
well, considering that she had only received a 
few lessons in the house of a relation, who was 
the wife of a citizen of Albarazin. As for me, 
who had learned in the house of the Marchioness 
of Chaves, the assembly looked upon me asa great 
dancer. With regard to Beatrice and Scipio, they 
preferred a private conversation to dancing, and 
gave each other an account of what hap- 

ened to them since their parting; but they were 
interrupted by Seraphina, who, being ‘ntormed 
of their meeting, sent for them to express her joy 
at their reconciliation. ‘My children,’ said she, 
‘on this day of rejoicing, it is an addition to my 
satisfaction, to see you restored to each other. 
Friend Scipio, I give you back your spouse, and 

rotest to you, that her conduct has always been 
irreproachable: you may live here happily toge- 
ther; and you, Beatrice, attach yourself to An- 
tonia, and be as much devoted to her, as your 
husband is to Signior de Santillane.’ Scipio, after 


this, could not help looking upon his wifc as . 


another Penelope, and promised to treat her with 
all imaginable affection. 


The young pcasants and their partners having 
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danced all day, retired to their houses; but the 
festival was continued at the castle, where a mag- 
nificent supper was prepared; and when it was 
time to go to rest, the grand vicar blessed the nup- 
tial bed: Secraphina undressed the bride, and the 
noblemen of Leyva did me the same honour. What 
was merry enough, the officers of Don Alphonso, 
and the ladies of the governess, took in theirheads 
to perform the same ceremony to Beatrice and 
Scipio; who, to make the scene more comical, 
very gravely allowed themselves to be stripped 
and put to bed. 


-Se- 


CHAPTER X. 


What followed the marriage of Gil Blas and the 
tory. 

On the very next day after my marriage, the lords 
of Leyva returned to Valencia, after having given 
me a thousand new marks of friendship; so that my 
secretary and I remained in the house, with our 
wives and servants only. 

The care which both of us took to please the 
ladies was not ineffectual; in a little time, I inspired * 
my wife with as much love for me as I had for her; 
and Scipio, made his spouse forget the sorrows 
which he had made her suffer. Beatrice, who 
had a pliant, obliging temper, easily insmuated 
herself into the favour, and gained the confidence, 
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of her mistress, In short, we agreed, all four, te 
admiration, and began to enjoy a situation worthy 
of envy. All our days glided away in the most 
agreeable amusements. Antonia was naturally 
grave, but Beatrice and I were very gay; and had 
we been otherwise, Scipio's presence was enough 
to keep off melancholy. He was an incomparable 
fellow for society, one of those comical creatures 
whose appearance alone can make a company 


merry. 

One day, that we took a whim after dinner to 
go and take asiesta in the most agreeable place 
of the wood, my secretary was in such a good 
humour, that he banished aft desire of sleeping by 
his merry discourse. ‘ Hold thy tongue, friend,” 
said I; ‘or if thou art resolved to keep us from 
taking our nap,entertain us with some story worthy 
our attention.” 

«With all my heart, sir,’ answered hes ‘shall I 
recount the history of King Pelagius”* ‘I would 
rather hear thy own,’ I replied; ‘but that is a 
pleasure thou hast not thought proper to give me 
since we lived together, nor ever will, T suppose.” 
* And what is the reason” said he. ‘iff have not 
recounted my own history, it was because you 








~ never expressed the least desire to hear it: it is 


not, therefore, my fault that you are ignorant of 
my adventures; and if you are in the least curious 
to know them, I am ready to satisfy your cun- 
osity.” Antonia, Beatrice, and I, took him at his 
word, and disposed ourselves in order to hear his 
* Pelogius reigned in the eighth century, and was some: 
tm subjection to the ‘Enracenst hit rutting himself at the head 
of the Chrlatiana, and bring declared king, took arms again 
the infidels, whom he vanquished, and laid the foundation of 
the kingdom of Leon, in which be reigned twenty years. 
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narration, which could not miss of having a guod 
® effect, either in diverting, or lulling us to sleep. 
‘ Had it depended upon me,’ sai Scipio, *I 
should have been the son of some grandee, or 
knight of Alcantara at least; but as one does not 
choose his own father, you must know that mine 
was an honest soldier of the Holy Brotherhood, 
Torribio Scipio by name. While he was travelling 
to and fro on the highway, where his profession 
obliged him almost always to be, he met by acci- 
dent one day, between Cuenga and Toledo, a young 
gipsy, whom he thought very handsome. She was 
alone on foot, and ied her whole fortune in a 
kind of knapsack on her back. ‘* Which way do 
you go, my dear?” said he to her, softening his 
voice, which was naturally rough. ‘* Signior Cava- 
lier,” answered she, ** I am going to Toledo, 
where I hope to gain an honest livelihood, in some 
shape or other.” ‘* That is a laudable intention,” 
he resumed, “ and I don’t doubt that you have 
‘more strings than one to your bow.” ** Yes, thank - 
God,” said she; ‘* I have more talents than one; 
I can compose pomatums and essences for the 
ladies; ¥ tell fortunes; turn the sieve to find things 
that are lost; and show all that people want to see 
in a glass or mirror.” 
‘ Torribio, concluding that such a girl would be 
& very advantageous match for him, who could 
scarce live by his employment, though he was 
very dexterous at it, offered to marry her: she 
accepted the proposal, and they repaired with all 
diligence .to Toledo, where they were wedded; 
and you see in me the worthy fruit of these noble 
nuptials. They settled in the suburbs, where 
my mother began to sell pomatums and essences; 
but that trade not answering, she became fortune- 
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teller. Ft was then that she saw the crowns and 

istoles shower upon her! a thousand dupes of 

oth sexes soon raised the reputation of Coscolina, 
which was the gipsy’s name. Somebody came 
every day, to beg she would employ her ministry 
for him: sometimes » needy nephew, who wanted 
to know when his uncle, whose sole heir he was, 
would set out for the other world; and sometimes 
a ginl, wishing to know if a certain cavalier, to 
whom she had granted the favour on promise of 
marriage, would keep his word. 

* Please to observe, that my mother’s predictions 
were always favourable tq those who solicited 
them: if they proved true, good and well; but 
when they came back to reproach her, because 
the contrary of what she had prophesied came to 
pass, she answered coldly, that they must attribute 
itto the demon; who, notwithstanding the force 
of the conjurations that she employed to make 
him reveal what would happen, wos sometimes 
#0 malicious as to deceive her. 

“When my mother, for the honour of her pro- 
fession, thought she must make the devil appear 
in her operations, Torribio Scipio always acted 
that part, which he performed erfectly well, the 
roughness of his voice, and ugliness his face, 
giving him an appearance suitable to the charac- 
ter which he represented. Those that were in 
the least timorous, were always terrified by my 
father’s figure. But one day, unfortunately, there 
came a brutai fellow of a captain to see the devil, 
whom he ran through the body. The Holy Office, 
informed of the devil’s death, sent its officers to 
the house of Coscolina, whom they seized with all 
her effects; and F, who was then but seven years 
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| 
old, was put into the hospital of Los Wines.* 
There were in that house charitable cle : 
who, being well paid for the education a 
orphans, were at the trouble of teaching them to 
read and write. They looked upon me as a pro- 
mising child, and on that account distinguished 
me from the rest, by choosing me to run on their 
errands. They sent me into the city with letters 
and messages; and I made the responses at mass, 
By way of recompense, they undertook to teach 
me the Latin tongue; but they behaved so rudely, 
and treated me with such rigour, notwithstanding 
the small services I did them, that, being no longer 
able to bear it, 1 ran away one morning early, 
when I was sent out on an errand; and, far from 
returning to the hospital, quitted Toledo by the 
; suburbs that lie on the Seville side of the city. 
Though I was scarce yet nine years old, 4 felt 
a senazible pleasure in being free, and master 
of my own actions. I was without money, and 
without food; but what did that signify? I had no 
Jessons to study, nor themes to compose. After 
having walked about two hours, my litde legs 
began to refuse their service: I had never before 
made such a long journey; and I found myself 
oblized to halt, and give them some rest. I sat 
down under a tree, by the side of the road, and 
there, for my amusement, took my rudiments out 
of my pocket, and read it in sport; then remem- 
bering the stripes and floggings which it had made 
me receive, I tore out the leaves, saying in great 
wrath, ‘** Ah, dog of a book! thou shalt never 
make me shed tears again.”? While I thus glut- 
, ted my revenge, strewing the ground about me 
} with declensions and conjugations, a hermit passed 
} * Grphans, or rather boys. ' 
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by, with a white beard, large spectacles, and a 
venerable air. He came up to me, and we exa- 
mined each other with great eagerness. ‘* My 
little gentleman,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ we seem to 
look at one another with great attention: I believe 
it would not be a bad scheme for us to live to- 
gether in my hermitage, which is not two hundred 
yards from hence.” ‘I am your humble ser 
vant!”’ answered 1, hastily; “« I have no ambition 
to be ahermit.”” The good old man laughed at 
this reply; and embracing me, said, “ Don’t be 
frightened at my dress, my son; though it is not 
agreeable, itis useful; it makes me lord of a charm- 
ing retreat, and of the neighbouring villages; the 
inhabitants of which love, or rather idolize me. 
Come along with me,” added he, ‘and I will give 
you a jacket like this I wear. If you choose it, 
you shall share with me the sweets of my retired 
ife; and if you don’t like it upon tnal, you shall 
not only be at liberty to leave me, but you may be 
also assured, that I will not fail of giving you a 
gratification at parting.” I suffered myself to be 
persuaded, and followed the old hermit, who 
asked me several questions; to which I answered 
with an ingenuity which I have not always pre- 
served in the sequel. When we came to the her- 
mitage, he presented to me some fruit, which I 
devoured, having eaten nothing the whole day 
but a morsel of dry bread, on which J had break- 
fasted in the morning at the hospitel. The an- 
chorite, seeing me make such gvood use of my 
jaws, said, ‘‘ Courage, my child; don’t spare 
the fruit; I have athple provision of it, thank God, 
and J did not bring thee hither to let thee starve.” 
This was indeed very true; for in less than an 
hour after our arrival, he lighted a fire, spitted a 
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leg of mutton, and, while I turned’ the spit, co» 

- vered a small table with a very dirty napkin; upon 
which he laid two plates, one for himself, and the 
other for me. 

‘When the mutton was ready, he took it off 
the spit, and cut some slices for our supper, which 
was not a dry meal; for we drank excellent wine, 
of which also he had got store. ‘“* Well, my chick- 
en,” said he, when we had done eating, ‘art 
thou satisfied with my ordinary? This is the man- 
ner in which thou shalt be treated every day, if 
thou livest with me. Besides, thou shalt do what 
thou pleasest in this hermitage. All that I exact 
of thee is, to accompany me when I go a begging 
through the neighbouring villages, and lead an 
ass with two panniers, which the charitable pees 
sants usually fill with eggs, bread, flesh, and fish. 

This is all I require of thee.” ‘I will do every 
thing you desire,” I replied, ** provided you don’t 
oblige me to leara Latin.” Brother Chrysostom 
(that was the old hermit’s name) could not help 
laughing at my simplicity; and assured me anew, 
that he did not intend to force my inclination. 

‘We went a begging the very next day with 
the ass, which I led by the halter, and reaped a 
plentiful harvest; every peasant being glad of an 
opportunity to put something in our panniers: one 
threw in a whole loaf; another, a large piece of 
bacon; a third, a partridge; in short, we brought 
home victuals enough for eight days; a circum- 
stance that denotes the great friendship and esteem 
that the country people had for the hermit. It is 
true, he was of great use to them, in giving them 
his advice when they came to consult him, in 
re-establishing peace in families where discord 

| reigned, in marrying their daughters, in furnishing 
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them with remedies for a thousand sorts of diseases, 
and in teaching prayers proper for barren women 
who wished to have children. 

* By what I have said, you see that I was weil 
fed in my hermitage; I was as well accommodated 
in point of sleeping: stretched upon good fresh 
straw, with a cushion of coarse cloth under my 
head, and a ¢ vering of the same stuff over my 
body, 1 made but one nap, which lasted ali night 
long. Brother Chrysostom, who had promised to 
give me a hermit’s garb, made one for me from an 
old robe that he used to wear, and called me little 
Brother Scipio. As soon asl appeared in the vil- 
lages, in that regular habit, I was thought so hand- 
some, that the ass was better loaded than formerly: 
the business was, who should give most to the 
little brother, with whose figure they were so well 
pleased. 

‘ The easy idle life, which I led with the old 
hermit, could not be disagreeable to a boy of my 
age: accordingly, I liked it so well, that J should 
have continued there still, if the Fates had not 
spun for me days of a very different kind; but 
the destiny which I was bound to fulfil, soon de- 
tached me from idleness, and made me quit Bre- 
ther Chrysostom, as you shall hear. I frequently 
perceived the old man at work upon the cushion 
that served him tor a pillow; he did nothing but 
sew and unsew it; and | observed, one day, that 
he put money into it. This remark was attended 
bv a curiosity which I proposed to gratify the very 

rst yourney he should take to ‘Tuledo, whither 

he was wont to go once a week. I waited im- 

pauiently for the day, without having as yet any 

other desiga than of satisfying my curiosity. AL 

length the old man set out, and I ripped up sis 
Vu iv. F 
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pillow, where I found among the wool with which 
it was filled, the value of about fifty crowns in 
different sorts of coin. 

‘ This treasure, in all probability, was the grati- 
tude of the country people, whom the hermit had 
cured by his remedies, and of the women who had 
been blessed with children, by virtue of his pray- 
ers. Be this as it will, [ no sooner saw that it was 
money which I could appropriate to myself with 
impunity, than my Egyptian disposition prevailed. 
i was seized with a desire of stealing it, which 
can be attributed to nothing but the force of that 
blood which circulated in my veins. I yielded to 
the temptation without resistance, secured the 
moncy in a kind of bag where we kept our combs 
and night-caps; then quitting my hermit’s habit, 
and resuming that of an orphan, I ran away from 
the hermitage, believing that ] carried off in my 
bag the whole riches of the Indies. 

‘You have heard my beginning,’ continued 
Scipio; ‘and I don’t doubt that you expect a train 
of facts of the same nature: your expectation will 
not be deceived; I have many other such exploits 
to recount before I come to my laudable actions, 
but I will come to them at last; and you will see, 
by my narration, that a rogue may very well turn 
an honest man. 

‘ Child as I was, ¥ was not fool enough to return 


_to Toledo; that would have been exposing me to 


the chance of meeting Brother Chrysostom, who 
would have made me restore my treasure in a very 
disagreeable manner: I followed another road, 
which conducted me to the village of Galves; 
where I stopped at an inn, the landlady of which 
Was a widow of forty, who had al tle qualities 
requisite for turning the penny. ‘The w OMAD 10 
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sooner cast her eyes upon me, than idee, bY 

my dress, that 1 was a fugitive from the O1 
Hospital, she asked who I was, and whither Teen 
Janswered, that having lost both fatherand mother, 
T wanted to go to service.‘ Child,” said sh 
* canst thou read?” I assured her that I both read 
and wrote to admiration. - Indeed, 1 could form 
iny letters, and join them in such a manner at 
somewhat resembled writing; and that is enough 
for the occasions of a village tavern. “I take 
thee into my service,” said the landlady; “thou 
shalt not be altogether useless, but shalt keep an 
account of allmy debts, active and passive. 1 will 
give thee no wages,” added she; “because the 
good company that come here, never forget the 
rervants; so that thou mayest depend upon receiv- 
ing good perquisites.” 

*T accepted the proposal, reserving to myself, a» 
you may well believe, the ri Sight of changing the 
air, as soon as my stay at Galves should become 
disagreeable. When 1 found myself engaged in 
the service of this inn, I became very uneasy in 
my mind: 1 did not desire to be thought a monied 
man; and was very anxious to know where I 
should conceal my hoard, so that it should be se- 
cure from every stranger’s hand. 1 did not as yet 
know the house well enough to trust to those places 
which seemed most proper to secure it. 
what perplexity are riches attended! I determined, 
however, to put my bag in a corner of our corn-loft 
where there was straw; and believing it more safe 
there than in any other pfiice, made myself as 
easy as possible. There were three servants in this 
house; a fat ostler, a young maid of Galicia, and 
myself: each of us drew as much as we could from 
the trayellers that halted, whether they came on 
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horseback or a-foot. I commonly caught some 
halfpence of these gentlemen, when I brought in 
the bill: they gave something also to the hostler, 
for taking care of their beasts; but as for the Gali- 
cian, who was the idol ofall the carriers that passed, 
she got as many crowns as we did farthings. Every 
penny that I received, I carried to increase my 
treasure in the corn-loft; and the more I saw my 
wealth increase, the more did I feel my little heart 
attached to it: I sometimes kissed the specie, and 
contemplated the different pieces with a degree 
of rapture which none but misers can conceive. 

‘ This affection for my treasure obliged me to 
go and visit it thirty times a day: I frequently 
met the landlady upon the stair; and she being 
naturally distrustful, was curious, one day, to know 
what it was that could bring me every moment to 
the corn-loft. Thither therefore she went, and 
searched every corner, imagining that I, perhaps, 
concealed in that place some things which I had 
stole in the house. She did not forget to remove 
the straw that covered my bag, which having 
found, she opened it; and seeing crowns und pis- 
toles appear, believed, or pretended to believe, 
that I had stole them from her. She seized the 
sum total accordingly: then, calling me little 
wretch, and little rascal, ordered the hostler, who 
was entirely devoted to her will, to give me fifty 
good lashes; which, when I had received, she 
wrned me out of doors, saying, that she would 
suffer no knave to live in her house. In vain did 
I protest that I had"fot robbed the landlady: she 
maintained the contrary; and of course her word 
was believed rather than mine. Thus Brother 
Chrysostom’s money passed from: one thief to 
another. 
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*I lamented the loss of my money as a man 
mourns the death of an only child; and though my 
tears did not retrieve what I had lost, at least they 


- excited the compassion of some people who saw 


them shed; and among others, of the Curate of 
Galves, who was passing by chance, He seemed 
moved at my melancholy condition, and carried me 
along with him to the parsonage; where, in order 
to gain my confidence, or rather to pump me, he 
began by pitying my situation. “ How much,” said 
he, ‘ does this poor child deserve compassion? It 
is not surprising if, abandoned to himself in such 
a tender age, Re has committed a bad action. 
Most men find it difficult to live honest through 
the whole course of their lives.” Then address- 
ing himself to me, “ My son,” added he, “from 
what part of Spain do you come, and who are 
your parents? You seem to be of some 
family. Tell me ingenuously, and be assured that 
1 will not abandon you.” 

‘The curate, by this politic and charitable dis- 
course, engaged me insensibly to discover all my 
affairs with great sincerity. I made a general con- 
fession. After which he said, “ Friend, though it 
does not become hermits to hoard up money, that 
does not lessen your crime; in robbing Brother 
Chrysostom, you have transgressed that article of 
the decalogue which forbids theft: but I'll obli 
the landlady to restore the money, which I will 
send to the hermit; so that your conscience may 
be easy on that score.” But this, I swear, was the 
least of my uneasiness. The curate, who had a 
design of his own,did not stop there: “ My child,” 
said he, ‘1 will interest myself in your behalf, 
and procure a good place for you. I will to-mor- 
row send you by a carrier to my nephew, who is 
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a canon of the cathedral of Toledo; he will not 
refuse, at my request, to receive you into the 
number of his lacquies, who live plentifully, like 
89 many incumbents, on the revenue of his pre- 
bend: you will be perfectly well situated, I can 
assure you.” 

‘7 was so much consoled by this assurance, that 
I no longer thought of the bag nor the stripes 
which I had received, my mind being wholly pos- 
sessed with the pleasure of living like an incum- 
bent. Next day, while I was at breakfast, a carrier 
came to the parsonage, according to the curate’s 
orders, with two mules bridled and saddled. J 
was helped up on the one, the carrier mounted 
on the ‘other, and we set out for Toledo. My fel- 
low traveller was a fellow of humour, who kked 
nothing better than to make himself merry at 
another’s expense. ‘‘ My little junior,” said he, 
** vou have a good friend in the Curate of Galves; 
he could not give you a better proof of his affec- 
tion than that of recommending you to the service 
of his nephew the canon, whom I have the ho- 
nour to know, and who is, without contradiction, 
the pearl of the whole chapter. He is none of 
those devotees whose pale and meagre faces 
preach up mortification. He has a capacious coun- 
tenance, a rosy complexion, a merry look, is a 
jovial soul who enjuys the present hour, and in 

rticular loves good cheer. You will live in his 

ouse like a prince.” 

‘The rogue of a carrier, perceiving that I lis- 
tened with great satisfaction, continued to extol 
the happiness I should enjoy in the canon’s ser 
vice; and did not leave off speaking until we ar- 
rived at the village of Obisa, where we stopped 8 
little to bait our mules. The carrier, while he 
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walked about the inn, let fall by accident, out of 
his pocket, a paper, which I was cunning enou: 
to pick up without being observed, and which 
found means to read while he was inthe stable. 
Tt was a letter directed to the priests of the Or- 
phan Hospital, and conceived in these terms: 


“ gENTLEMEN, 
“1 raovant I was bound in charity to send back 
to you a little knave, who is a runaway from your 
hospital. He does not seem to want capacity, but 
deserves to be carefully mewed up; and I hope 
that, by proper correction, he will in time do well. 
‘That God may preserve your pious and charitable 
worsbips, id the prayer of 
‘TRE CURATE OF GALyEs.” 
“When I had read this letter, which informed. 
‘me of the curate’s good intention, I did not long 
hesitate. To leave the inn, and gain the banks 
of the Tagus, which was more than a league from 
thence, was the work of amoment. Fear lent me 
wings to fly from the priests of the Orphan Hospi- 
tal, to whom I would by no means return, so much 
was I disgusted with their manner of teaching the 
Latin tongue. Tentered Toledo as gaily ss if I 


had known where to board. True, it is a city of - 


benediction, in which a man of genius, reduced to 
the necessity of living at his neighbour's expense, 
cannot die ofhunger. Scarce had I arrived in the 
market-place,when a wellalressed cavalier, whom 
I passed, laid hold of my arm, and said, “ Hark’e, 
my boy, will you serve me? I should be glad to 
have such a lacquey as you.” ‘And I should be 
glad,” answered I, “to have such a master as you."” 
“Tf that be the case,” he resumed, “thou art 
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mine from this moment. Follow me.” ThisT did 
without making any further reply. 

‘This cavalier, who might be about thirty yean 
of age, and was called Don Abel, lodged in a house 
where he possessed a very handsome apartment, 
He was by profession a gamester, and we lived ta 
gether in this manner: in the morning, I cut as 
much tobacco for him as would fill five or six 
pipes, brushed his clothes, and went for the bar. 
ber to shave him and dress his whiskers. After 
which he went out, and made a tour among the 
tennis-courts, from whence he returned about ele- 
ven or twelve o’clock at night. But each morning 
before he went out, he gave me three rials for my 
day’s expense, leaving me at liberty to do what I 
pleased until ten o’clock at night. He was very 
well satisfied with me, provided he found me at 
home when he returned. He ordered a doublet 
and hose of livery to be made for me, so that I 
looked like the page of a lady of the town. I 
was very well satisfied with my place, and cer 
tainly I could not have found one more agreeable 
to my humour. 

«1 had Jed this happy life almost a whole month, 
when my master asked if I was pleased with his 
behaviour. I answered, that I could not be more 
so. ‘* Well then,” he resumed, *‘ we shall set out 
to-morrow for Seville, whither my affairs call me. 
hou wilt not be sorry to see that capital of Anda. 
usia: 

** He that hath not Seville seen, 
(saith the proverb) 
‘* Is-no traveller, I ween.” 


‘TY assured him, that I was ready to follow him 
whithersoever he should go. That very day, the 








Seville carrier came to his lodging, tofetch a 
coffer that contained all his moveables; and in 
the morning we set out for Andalusia. 

*Signior Don Abel was so lucky at play, that 
he never lost, except when he chose to lose. 
This talent often obliged him to change his place 
of habitation, that he might avoid the resentment 
of dupes; and this was the cause of our present 
joumey. Being arrived at Seville, we took lodg- 
ings near the gate of Cordova, and began to live 
‘as we had lived at Toledo: but my master found 
a difference between these two cities. In the 
tennis-courts of Seville he met with gamesters 
who played as successfully as he; so that he came 
home sometimes very much out of humour. One 
morning, being ined at the loss of one hun- 
dred pistoles, which he ventured the Preceding 
day, he asked why I bad not carried his dirty linen 
to a woman whom he employed to wash and per- 
fume it. 1 answered, that I had forgot. Upon 
which, falling into a passion, he gave me half a 
dozen boxes on the face, so rudely, that he made 
me see more candles than ever burnt in Solomon’s 
temple. ‘There, little wretch,” said he; “there 
is eomething to make you mind your business. 
‘Must I be always at your tail, to tell you what you 
have to do?,why are you not as ready to work as to 
eat? are you such a beast as to be incapable of anti- 
cipating my orders and occasions” So saying, he 
went out of his apartment, leaving me very much 
mortified at the blows I had received for such a 
slight fault. Idon’t know what adventure hap- 
pened to him soon after in the tennis-court, but 
one evening he came home very much heated, 
and said, “Scipio, Iam resolved to go to Italy, 
and must embark the day after to-morrow, in & 
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ship bound fer Genra, Ihave my own reasons 
for making that voyage: wilt thou. not accompany 
me, and Jay hold of such a fair occasion to see the 
most delightful country in the world?” I said I 
would; but at the same time purposed to disap- 
pear just when he. intended to embark. I thought 
J would revenge myself of him in this manner; 
and was very well pleased with the acheme, which 
I could not help imparting to a professed bravo 
whom I met in the street: for, since my arrival at 
Seville, I had contracted some bad acquaintances, 
and this in particular. I told him in what manner 
and for what I had been buffeted, then communi- 
cated my design of leaving Don Abel when he 
should be just ready to go on board, and asked 
his opinion of my resolution. 

‘The bravo frowned while he listened to me,and 
twirled the curls of his mustachio; then, blaming 
my master with an air of gravity, ‘‘ Little gentle. 
man,’’ said he, ‘* you are dishonoured for ever, if 
you restrict yourself to that frivolous revenge 
which you have hatched. It is not enough to let 
Don Abel depart by himself; that would not be 
punishment sufficient. The chastisement must 

€ proportioned to the injury. Let us therefore 
carry off his goods and money, which we will 
share like brothers after he is gone.” , Although 
1 was naturally inclined to thieving, I was fright- 
encd at the proposal of such an important robbery. 
Nevertheless, the arch rogue who made it, did not 
fail to persuade me to its and you shall hear the 
success of our enterprise. The bravo, who wasa 
big strong fellow, came to our lodging next day 
in the twilight, when I showed him the coffer in 
which my master had already secured his effects, 
and asked if he could carry such a weight. “* Such 
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a weight!” mid he; “know, that when the busi- 
nes is to carry off the goods of another, I can lift 
Noeh’s ark.” So saying he slung the coffer on his 
shoulders with esse, and went down stairs with it 
upon tip-toes. I followed him with some caution, 
and we were just going out at the street-door, 
when Don Abel, brought thither so seasonsbly by 
his good genius, appeared all of a sudden. 
«Where art thou going with the coffer?” sid 
he. Iwas so confounded, that I stood silent; and 
the bravo, seeing the affair misgive, threw down 
his load, and betook himself to flight, in order 
to avoid explanations. “ Where art thou going 
with the coffer” said my master a second 
“gir,” answered I, more dead than alive, “Iam 
going to carry it on board the ship in which you 
are to embark to-morrow for Italy.”” he 
replied, ‘ dost thou know in w 
to sail?” “No, sir,” said I; “ but I have a tongue 
in my head; and I should have inquired at the 
harbour, where somebody would have certaink 
told me.” At this my answer, which he suspect. 
be darted such a furious look at me, that I was 
afraid of a second beating. “* Who ordered you,” 
cried he, “to bring my coffer out of the house!” 
“You yourself,” said I. “Don’t you remember 
how you upbmided me some days ago? Did not 
ile you best me, that you expected I 
‘would prevent your orders, and do what was pro- 
per for your service of my own accord? Now it 
‘was in consequence of this direction that I em- 
ployed one to carry your coffer tothe ship.” The 
gamester observing that I was more mischievous 
than he imagined, dismissed me immediately; say- 
ing, with an air of indifference, ‘Go, Mt. Scipio, 
and Heaven be your guide. I don’t choose to 
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play with people that have sometimes a card too 
many, sometimes one too few. Get out of my 
sight,’’ added he, in another tone, ‘lest I make 
you sing without your gamut.” I saved him the 
trouble of repeating his command, and got off in 
a twinkling; being woundily afraid that he would 
strip me of my clothes, which, however, he luckily 
spared. I walked along the street, considering 
where I could lie with my two rials, which con-. 
stituted my whole stock. I arrived at the gate 
of the archbishop’s palace; and, as his grace’s 
supper was then dressing, an agreeable savour is- 
sued from the kitchen, and diffused itself a whole 
league around. ‘* Zooks!” said I to myself, “I 
should like to despatch one of those ragouts which 
salute my nose. I should even be contented with 
an opportunity of dipping my four fingers and 


- thumb in it. What, can’t I fall upon some method 


of tasting those dainties that smell so agreeably! 
the thing does not seem impossible.” I -whetted 
my imagination accordingly; and, by dint of musing, 
hatched a trick, which I immediately put in prac- 
tice, and which succeeded to my wish. I entered 
the court of the palace, and running towards the 
kitchen, cried as loud as I could, ** Help! help!” 
as if I had been pursued by scme assassin. 

‘At my repeated cries, Mr. Diego, the arch- 
bishop’s cook, with two or three scullions, came 
running out to know the cause; and, seeing no- 
body but me, asked why I made such a noise. 
‘* Ah, sir!” said I, pretending to be fnghtened 
almost out of my wits, ‘‘for the love of St. Poly- 
carp! pray, save me from the fury ofa bravo that 
wants to killme!” * Where is this bravo?’ cried 
Diego; ‘* vou are quite alone, without so much 
asa catat your heels. Go, my child, lay aside 
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your fear. It was. probably somebody that wanted 
to terrify you for his diversion, and who did well 
ot to foliow you into this palace; for, if he had, 
‘we should have cut off his ears.” ‘ No, no,” said 
I to the cook; “he did not pursue me for his di- 
version. He isa big ill-looking fellow, who intends 
tostrip me, and waits hard by in the street to catch 
me as I go out.” ‘He shall wait a long time 
then,” he replied: ‘for you shall stay here till 
to-morrow, atd want for neither supper nor bed.”” 
«1 was transported with joy when I heard these 
words; and it was a ravishing sight to me, when, 
being conducted into the kitchen, by Mr. Diego, I 
beheld the preparation for his grace’s supper. I 
reckoned fifteen persons at work, but ! could not 
number the dishes that I saw, so careful Provi- 
dence had been in behalf of the archbishop. It 
was then that, feasting upon the steams of the ra- 
ts which I had only smelted afar off before, I 

e acquainted with sensuality. I had the 
honour to sup and sleep with the scullions, whose 
friendship I gained to that degree, that, next day, 
when I went to thank Diego for the asylum he 
had so generously afforded, he said, “Our kitchen 
lads tell me, they would be glad to have you 
for a comrade, they like your humour so well; 
would you choose to be their companion” I an- 
swered,that if I enjoyed that piece of good fortune, 
Tshould think myself perfectly happy. If that 
be the case, my friend,” said he, “look upon your- 
self from this moment as an officer of the palace.” 
So saying, he went and presented me to the mae 
jor domo, who, on account of my sprightly look, 
Judged me worthy to be received among the turn: 


‘spits. 
‘¢ 1 was no sooner in possession of this honourable 
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employment, than Mr. Diego, according to the 
custom of cooks in great families, who privately 
send victuals to their mistresses, chose me to car- 
ry to a certain lady in the neighbourhood some- 
times loins of veal, and sometimes fow] or venison. 
This good lady was a widow acarce turned of thirty, 
very handsome, very smart, and, to all appear 
ance, not over faithful to her cook, who not only 
furnished her with victuals, bread, sugar, and oil, 
but also provided her in good wine, ail at the ex- 
pense of the archbishop. 

‘I was effectually improved in the palace of his 
grace, where I played a very pleasant prank, 
which is still spoken of at Seville. The pages, 
and some other domestics, in order to celebrate 
theif master’s birth-day, took it in their heads to 
represent acomedy. They chose that of the Be- 
mavides,* and as they had occasion for a boy of my 
age, to play the part of the young King of Leon, 
they cast their eyes upon me. The major-domo, 


_ who piqued himself upon his talent of declama- 


tion, undertook to instruct me; and, after he had 
given mea few lessons, assured them, that I would 
not be the worst actor in the play. As our mas- 
ter was at the expense of the entertainment, no 
cost was spared to render it magnificent. A thea- 
tre was built in the largest hall in the palace, and 
decorated with great taste. There was a bed of 
turf made in the back scene, on which I was to 
appear asleep, and the Moors fall upon me to 
make me prisoner. When the actors were perfect 
in their parts, the archbishop fixed the day for 
the representation, and did not fail to invite the 
most considerable noblemen and ladies of the city 


* A noble family in Spain, descended from Alonzo the 
aisth king of Castile. 
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to come and see it. The day being come, each 
sctor was busied with his dress. As for mine, it 
was brought to me by a tailor, accompanied by 
the major-domos who, having been at the trouble 
of 1 me my Patt, was also pleased to su- 
perintend my dress. The tailor clothed me with 
a rich velvet robe, trimmed with gold lace and 
‘buttons; and hanging sleeves adorned with fring 
‘of the same metal; and the major-domo himself 
placed upon my head a crown of paper, powdered 
with « quantity of fine pearls intermixed with 
falee stones. Besides, they girded fe with asash 
of pink-coloured silk, wrought with silk flowers; 
and every thing they said to me seemed to lend me 
wings to run away with the plunder. At length, 
the play began about twilight. “I opened the 
scene, hy pronouncing some verses, importing, 
that, being unable to Keep myself awake, I was 
going to abandon myself to slumber; at the same 
time 1 withdrew, and lay down on the bed of turf 
which had been prepared for mes_ but, instead of 
falling asleep, I began to consider how I could get 
into the street, escape with my royal robes, 
‘A little private stair, that led down under the thes 
tre into the hall, seemed proper for the execu 
tion of my design. 1 accordingly got up nimbly, 
and seeing that nobody took notice of me, slipped 
down that stair, which conducted me into the hall, 
the door of which I gained, crying, “ Room, room! 
lam going to change my dress.” Every one 
made way for me; so that, in less than two mi- 
nutes, I got out of the palice with impunity, and, 
by favour of the night, repaired to the house of a 
bravo of my acquaintance. 

* He was perfectly astonished to see me in that 
gurb; und, when 1 imparted the affair, he laughed 
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until he was ready to burst; then embracing me 
with so much the more joy as he flattered himself 
with the hopes of sharing the spoils of the King 
of Leon, he congratulated me on having performed 
such a fine stroke; and told me, that, if I went on 
at that rate, my genius would one day make a 
great noise in the world. After we had sufficiently 


made ourselves 


this rich dress?’ said I to the bravo; who answered, 
“ Give yourself no trouble on that score. I know 
an honest broker, who, without expressing the - 
least curiosity, buys every, thing that is brought to 
him, provided he likes th 

morning | will go and bring him hither.” In ef- 
fect, the bravo went out next day early, leavin 
me a-bed in his room, and in two hours returne 
with the broker, who carried a yellow bag under 
his arm. “ Friend,” said he to me, “ this is Signior 
Ybagnez de Segovia, who in spite of the bad ex- 
ample shown by his brethren of the trade, deals 
with the most scrupulous integrity. He will tell 
you to a farthing the value of this dress that you 
want to part with, and you may depend upon his 
cstimation.” “Yes, certainly,” said the broker. 
‘¢T must be a wretch indeed, if I prized a thing 
under the true value. That is a crime with which 
I was never taxed, thank God; and po man shail 
ever lay it to the charge of Ybagnez de Segovia. 
Let us see the goods you want to sell, and 1 will 
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merry, ‘* What shal] we do with 


e bargain; to-morrow 
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conscientiously tell you what they are worth.” 
** Here they are,” said the bravo, showing them; 
“and you must allow that nothing can be more 
magnificerft: observe the beauty of that Genoa vel- 
vet, and the richness of the trimming.” ‘I am 
quite charmed with it,” replied the broker, after 
he had viewed it attentively; “ nothing can he 
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finer.” “ And what do you think of the pearls 
of this crown?” resumed my friend. ‘If they 
were more round,” said Ybagnez, “they would 
be inestimable: however, such as they are, I think 
them very pretty, and like them as well as the 
rest of the dress.” I sincerely own it,” continued 
he, “ another rogue ofa brokerin my place would 
pretend to despise the merchandise, that he might 

ave it cheap, and would not be ashamed of offer- 
ing twenty pistoles for it; but {, who have some 
conscience, will give forty.” 

“If Ybagnez had said a hundred, he would not * 
then have been a just appraiser; since the pearls 
alone were well worth two hundred crowns. The 
bravo, who had a fellow-feeling with him, said to 
me; “You see how fortunate you are in falling into 
the hands of an honest man. Signior Ybagnez 

izes every thing as if he was upon his death- 
Pea “\e'That’sstme,”” said the broker, * and 
therefore I never rise or fall in 
price. Well,” added he, “is it ? 
Tcount out the money to you?” Stay,” replied 
the bravo; “my friend must try on this suit of 
clothes, which I desired you to bring him. Tam _ 
mistaken if they wont fit him exactly.” Then 
the broker, untying his bundle, showed mea douw- 
blet and hose, of a very good dark-coloured cloth, 
with silver buttons; the whole seemingly half 
worn. I got up to try this dress; which, though 
both too long and too wide, appeared to those 
gentlemen to have been made on purpose for me. 
‘Ybagnez rated it at ten pistoles; and, as he never 
abated one farthing of what he asked, we were 
obliged to comply with his valuation. So be took. 
thirty pistoles out of bis purse, and spread them 
upon the table; after which he ‘made another 

Vor. IV. G 
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bundle of my crown and royal robes, which he cat 

ried off accordingly. 

‘ When he was gone, the bravo said, ‘‘I am 

very well satisfied with this broker.” And good 

reason he had to be so; for, lam sure, he gave him 

one hundred pistoles, at least, by way of gratifi- 

cation. But he was not contented with that sum: 

| he took, without ceremony, the half of the money 

that lay on the table, leavmg the other half to me, 

and saying, ‘‘ My dear Scipio, with these fifteen 

pistoles that remain, I advise you to quit this city 

forthwith; for you may be assured that the arch- 
bishop will give orders to search for you every : 
| 

| 

( 

( 

| 

( 

i 





where. I should be extremely mortified if, after 
having signalized yourself by an action which will 
do honour to your history, you should foolish] ’ 
suffer yourself to be apprehended.” I answered, . 
that I was fully resolved to leave Seville; and, in 
effect, after having bought a hat and some shirts, 

I gained the vast and delightful plain that stretches, 
among vines and olives, to the ancient city of Car - 
mona, and three days after arrived at Cordova.* 

‘1 lodged at an inn as you enter the great square 
where the merchants live; and gave myself out for 
the son of a good family at Toledo, who travelled 
for my pleasure. I was well enough clothed to 
make people believe this story; and the landlord 


* Cordua, anciently Corduba, Colonia Patricia, a royal, 
large, and fine city of Spain, the capital of a little kingdom o 
its own name in Andalusia. It is situated on the Guadelqui- 
ver, at the foot of a high mountain, a branch of the Sierra 
Morena: |t fs the see of a bishop, under the archbishop of ’ 
Toledo ; the 100f of the cathedral is supported by three hun- \ 
dred ana sixty-five pillars of different species of marble, and 

, was a Turkish mosque in the time of the Saracens. It con 
tains about fourteen thousand families, has a university, and ‘ 
@ good trade in wine, silk, and Cordovan leather It Iles 
seventy -four miles north-east of Seville. 
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wes finally convinced by the sight of some'pistoles, 
which I let him see as if by chance. It is probable, 
indeed, that my tender years made him believe I 
was some little libertine who had run away from 


his parents, after having robbed them. Be this | 


as it will, he did not seem curious to know more 
than what I told him of the matter; being, in all 
Lkelihood, afraid that his curiosity might make me 
change my lodging. For six rials a-day, I lived 
very well in this inn, which was frequented by 
a good deal of company, there being at supper 
in the evening no less than twelve people at 
table. It was very diverting to see every one 
eating without speaking a syllable, except one 
man, who, talking incessantly at random, com- 
pensated for the silence of the rest, by his imper 
tinent prating. He affected the wit, told stories, 
and endeavoured, by quaint sayings, to entertain 
the company; who, from time to time, laughed 
heartily, though not so much at the brightness of 
his sallies as at his ridiculous behaviour. 

* As for my part, I paid so little attention to the 
discourse of this original, that I should have risen 
from supper without being able to give any account 
of what he said, had be not found means to inte- 
rest me in his conversation. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, towards the end of our meal, ‘I have kept for 
the dessert a most diverting story: an adventure 
that befell, a few days ago, at the palace of the 
archbishop of Seville. I had it from a bachelos 
of my acquaintance, who told me, that he was 
present when it happened.” These words dis- 
composed me a deal; I did not doubt that it 
was my adventure which he intended to recount, 
and I was not mistaken. This person gave a faith- 
ful detail of it, and even informed me of owhat I 
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did not know, that is, what happened in the hall 
after my departure; and this you shall hear. 
‘Scarce had I betook myself to flight, when 
the Moors, who, according to the performance 
which was represented, were to carry me off, ap- 
peared upon the stage, with a design of surprising 
te oh the bed of turf, where they thought I was 
asieep; but when they went to seize the king of 
}.eon, they were very much astonished to find 
neither king nor knave. The play was imme- 
diately interrupted: all the actors were perplexeds 
some called me, others searched for me; one hal- 
Jooed, and another curged me. The archbishop, 
rceiving the trouble and confusion that reigned 
ehind the ecenes, asked what was the matter. 
A page, who acted the Gracioso of the piece, hear- 
ing the prelate’s voice, came out, and said to his 
grace, ** My lord, you need not fear that the Moors 
will take the kmg of Leon prisoner; be has 
with his royal robes.” ‘Heaven be 
raised!’ cried the archbishop; he was very much 
in the right to fly from the enemies of our religion, 
and escape the chains which they had prepared 
for him. He has, Uoubtiess, returned towards 
Leon, the capital of his kingdom; and I wish he 
may get home without meeting with any bad acei- 
dent. Let no man go in pursuit of him, for I 
should be sorry if lis majesty received any mortifi- 
cation from me.” The prelate having spoke in this 
manner, ordered my part to be read, and the play 
to ga on. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The sequel of Scipio's history. 

“As long ss my money lasted, the landlord 
treated me with great respect; but no sooner did 
Ihe perceive that my finances were exhausted, 
than he looked cool upon me, picked a quarrel, 
and one morning early desired me to leave his 
house. I quitted it with disdain, and went into a 
‘church belonging tothe Dominicans, where, while 
Theard mass, an old mendicant came, and asked 
alms of me. I took two or three maravedis out of 
my pocket, and giving them to him, said, “ Friend, 
pray to God to send me some good place: if your 
prayer is heard, you shall not repent of your devo- 
tion, and may depend upon my gratitude.” 

* At these we the bey viewed me very at- 
tentively, and answered with a serious air, “ What 
post would you have?” ‘I could wish,” said I, 
* to be a lacquey in some good family.” He then 
asked if my occasions were pressing. ‘ They can- 
not be more sof? i resumed “fot 1 have not 

good fortune of being settled very soon, there 
jane medium; I muse either die of hunger, or be- 
take myvelfto your trade.” ‘If you are reduced 
‘to such necessity,” said he, ** you, who are not at 
all calculated for our business, must be in a very 
izagreeable situation: but, were you in the least 
accustomed to our way oflife, you would prefer 
it to servitude, which is, without contradiction, 
infeior to beguary. | Neverthelew, since you 
choose to be a servant, rather than to live a free 
and independent life, as I do, you shall have a mas- 
ter immediately. Notwithstanding my appearance, 
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I can be of use to you: therefore come hither to 
morrow at the same hour.” , 

* Resolved to be punctual, I returned next day 
to the same place; where I had not been long, 
before the mendicant, coming up to me, bid me 
take the trouble to follow him. I did so. He con- 
ducted me to a cellar not far from the church; and 
this was the place of his residence. We entered 
his habitation; and, sitting down upon a bench, 
which was at least a hundred years old, he spoke 
to me in this manner: ‘* A action, as the pro- 
verb says, always finds its recompense; you gave 
me charity yesterday, and that determines me to 
procure a place for you; and this, please God, I 
will soon perform. Iam acquainted with an old 
Dominican, called Father Alexis, who is an holy 
ecclesiastic, and great confessor. I have the honour 
to run his errands, and acquit myself in that em- 
ployment with so much fidelity and discretion, 
that he never refuses to use his interests for me 
and my friends. I have spoke to him of you in such 
a manner, that he is disposed to do you services 
and I will present’you to his reverence whenever 
you please.” ‘ There is not a moment to lose,”” 
said I to the old beggar; ‘‘ let us go instantly to 
the good friar.” The mendicant consented, and 
carried me forthwith to Father Alexis, whom we 
found in his room, busy in writing spiritual letters. 
He interrupted his work to speak to me, and told 
me, that, at the request of the mendicant, he 
would interest himself in my behalf. “ Having 
been informed,” added he, ‘that Signior 
thazar Velasquez wanted a lacquey, I wrote this 
morning in your favour; and he has answered, 
that he will receive you implicitly on my recom- 
merrlation. You may, this very day, go to him 
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from me; he is my penitent and friend.” The 
monk, on this occasion, exhorted me, during 
three quarters of an hour, to do my duty with 
fidelity and diligence. He enlarged particularly on 
the obligation I was under to serve Velasquez with 
zeal: which, he assured me, that he would 
take care to maintain me in my post,-provided my 
master should be pleased with my behaviour. 
Having thanked the monk for his generosity, I 
came out of the convent with the beggar; who 
told me, that Signior Balthazar Velasquez was an 
old rich woollen-draper of t meekness and 
simplicity. ‘I dare say,” ed he, ‘that you 
will be perfectly y in his family.” {inquired 
w outs the citizen lived, and went imme- 
diately to his house, after having promised to 
make an acknowledgment to the beggar as soon 
as I should take root in my place. [entered a 
large shop, where two well-dressed apprentices 
were ing to and fro, in expectation of cus- 
tomers; and, asking if their master was at home, 
told them, I had a to him from Fathen 
Alexis. At the mention of that venerable name, 
I was shown into the back shop, where the mer- 
chant sat at a bureau, turning over the leaves of a 
large day-book. I saluted him with great respect, 
saying, while I advanced, ‘‘ Signior, I am the 
young man whom the reverend Father Alexis re- 
commended to you for a lacquey.” ‘‘Ha! wel. 
come, my child,” said he; ‘that holy man’s 
recommendation is sufficient. I receive thee into 
my service, in preference to three or four lacquies 
that were sent by other people. It is agreed: 
thy wages run up from this day forward.” 

‘I had not been long in the service of this citik 
zen, before I perceived him to be iust such a 
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man as the bexgar had deseribed. His simplicity 
seemed even so great, that I could not help think. 
ing I should find some difficulty in abstainmg 
from playing him some trick or other. He had 
been a widower four years, and had two children, 
a son turned of five and twenty, and a daughter 
going in her. fifteenth year; who bei broughe 
up by a serere duenna, and directed by 
Alexs, walked in the path of virtue: but Gaspard 
Velasquez, her brother, though nothing had been 
sp in his education, had all the vices of a 
young spendthnft. He sometimes lay two or 
three nights abroad; and if, at his return, his 
father took it into his head to reprimand him, Gas- 
imposed silence upon him in a tone still 
igher than that of the old man. 

‘* Scipio,” said the draper to me one day “<i 
have a son who is the sole plague of my life; he 
is plunged in all manner of debauchery: a circum. 
stance that surprises me very much; for his edu- 
eation was by no means neglected. I gave him 
good masters, and my friend Alcxis hath done his 
utmost endeavour to put him in the right road; but 
he could not succeed: Gaspard is fallen into a 
state of libertinism. Thou wilt say, perhaps, that 
I treated him too gently in the beginning of his 
youths and that he was undone by my indulgence; 

ut that was not the case; he was always chas- 
tised when I thought he deserved to be used with 
rigour: for, good-natured as I am, I have resaiu- 
- tion enough, when there is oocasion for it. Lhavé 
even ordered him to be confined; and the conse.» 
quence was, he became more wicked than ever. 
In a word, he has one of those bad di ati 


which cannot be improved by good example, 
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or chastisements. Heaven alone 
can work that miracle!” 

‘If 1 was not much moved at the sorrow of this 
unhappy father, at least I pretended to be so 
*¢ How much are yau to be pitied, sir!” said I; 
**a good man, like you, deserves to have a much 
better son.”” “‘ Heaven, my child,” answered he, 
“is pleased to deprive me of that consolation. 
Among other causes which Gaspard gives me to 
complain of him,’’ added he, ‘1 will tell thee, in 
confidence,there is one that makes me very uneasy, 
that is, the inclination which he has to rob me, and 
which he but too often finds means to satisfy, in 
spite ofall my vigilance. The lacquey, who vou suc- 
ceed, was in concert with him, and for that reason 
I turned him away. As for thee, I hope thou wilt 
not suffer thyself to be corrupted by my son; but 
espouse my interest, as Father Alexis has doubt- 
lees exhorted thee.” ‘* That I'll answer for,” 
maid I; ‘*his reverence exhorted me a whole hour 
to have nothing in view but your advantage: but 
1 can assure you, I had no need of being exhorted 
to that; I feel myself disposed to serve you faith- 
fully, and my zeal will prove itself on all occa- 
sions.” 


“He who hears one side only, hears nothing. 
Young Velasquez, who was a devilish beau, judg. 
ing by my physiognomy, thet I would be as easily 

ced as my predecessor, took me aside into a 
private place, and spoke to me in these terms; 
“ Hark’e, my dear, 1 am persuaded that my father 
has charged thee to be a spy upon my actions: 
take care of thyself; I give thee notice beforehand 
that the employment is none of the most 
able. If ever 1 perceive that thou makest thy re- 
marks upon me, I will cudgel thee to death: 
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whereas, if thou wilt assist me in cheating my 
father, thou mayest depend upon my gratinde. 
Must I be more plain with thee? thou have 
a share of the purchase. Make thy choice, there- 
fore, and declare this instant either for the father 
ar son, for I will admit of no neutrality.” 

“ Sir,” answered I, ‘‘ you are very short with 
me; and I plainly perceive, that I cannot help 
espousing your cause, though in my heart I feel 
areluctance to betray Signior Velasquez.” “Thou 
oughtest tomake no scruple in so doing,”’ replied 

ard; ‘‘ he is an old miser, who wants to keep 
me still in leading-strings; a wretch who denies 
me the necessaries of life, in refusing to furnish 
me with money for my pleasures; for pleasures 
are the necessaries of life, at the age of five-and- 
twenty; thou must therefore look upon my father 
in that point of view.” “Enough, sir,” said I; 
‘there is no such thing 2 holding out against 
e0 just a cause of complaint. I offer my service 
to second you in your e undertakings; but 
let us conceal our mutual intelligence, that your 
faithful associate may not be turned out of doors. 
You will do well, methinks, in affecting to hate nie: 


' speak roughly to me before people, and do not 
8 
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pare ill language; even some boxes on the ear, 
and kicks on the breech, will not be amiss; on the 
contrary, the more marks of aversion you bestow 
upon me, the more confidence will ‘Balthazar 
have in my integrity. As for my part, I will pre- 
tend to avoid your conversation: in serving you 
at table, I will seem to acquit myself with 3 
and when I talk of you to the apprentices, ¢ 
take it ill, that [I rail at you with great bitter- 


4‘ Egad!” cried Velasquez, hearing my last 
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‘* Because,” answered he, *‘my father, 

distrust, or some other motive, may take it m 
his head to hide it elsewhere; and therefore it is 
better to have one for ourselves.” I approved of 
his caution; and, yielding to his inclination, pre- 
pared for taking the impression of the key. This 
was executed one morning early, while my old 
master paid a visit to Father Alexis, with whom 
he had usually long conversations. This was not 
all; I used the key in Opening the box, which 
being filled with large and bags, threw me 
into a charming perplexity: I did not know which 
to choose, such affection did I conceive for both 
kinds. Nevertheless, as the fear of being surprised 
did not permit me to make a long scrutiny, I laid 
hold of one of the largest at a venture: then lock- 
ing the coffer, and replacing the key behind the 
hangings, I quitted the chamber with my prey, 
which I went and concealed under my bed, in a 
small wardrobe where I lay. 

‘Having performed this operation so success- 
fully, f went immediately to the young V: ez, 
who waited for me in a house where he ap- 
pointed to meet me, and gave. him infinite joy, 

y telling what I had done. He was so well satts- 


fied, that he loaded me with caresses, anegene- 
rously offered me the half ofthe money which was 


_ in the bag: but that I refused, saying, ‘ No, no, sir; 


this first bag is your own, use it for your occa- 
sions: I will soon return te the strong-box, where, 
thank heaven! there is money e for us both.” 
In effect, three days after this, I carried off a 
second bag, containing, as the former, five hun- 
dred crowns, of which I would receive one fourth 
only, notwithstanding the pressing instances of 
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aah bin al was afraid of losing the privilege 
or Visiti er. He had genius enough, how 


ever, to event an expedient which supported his 
expense a few days longer: and that ingenious 
shift was, to appro priate to himself, by way of 
loan, all my share of the evacuations which I had 
performed in the strong-box. I gave it all, to 
the very last piece; and this, methinks, may pass 
for anticipated restitution which I made to the old 
merchant in the person of his heir. 

‘ The young man, when he had exhausted this 
resource, considering that he had none left, fell 
into a profound and gloomy fit of melancholy, 
which gradually disordered hisreason. He looked 
upon his father as the only plague of his life; he 
was seized with the moet violent despair; and, 
without listening to the voice of nature, the 
wretch conceived the horrible design of poison- 
ing his parent. He not only communicated this 
execrable project to me, but even proposed that I 
should be the instrument of his vengeance. Bei 
struck with horror at the pro ‘6 Sir,” sai 
I, ‘*is it possible that you should be so aban- 
doned by heaven, as to form this abominable reso- 
lution? What! are you capable of murdering the 
author of your own being? Shall it be sajd, that 
in Spain, in the very bosom of Christianity, a 
crime was committed, the very idea of whch 
raises horror in the most barbarous nations? No, 
my dear master,” added I, falling on my knees 
before him; ‘‘ no; you will not commit an action 
which would justly incense the whole world 
egainst you, and be attended with the most infs- 
mous chastisement.”” ° 

‘I said a great many things more to dissuade 


Gaspard from such a guilty undertaking. I don’t 
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know where I found all the arguments of a vir- 
tuous man, which I used to combat his despair: 
but, certain it is, I spoke like a doctor of Sala- 
manca, though I was but a boy, and no other 
than the son of Coscolina. Nevertheless, in vain 
did I represent to him, that he ought to reflect 
seriously, and courageously repel those detesta- 
ble sentiments which had taken ion of his 
soul. All my eloquence was ineffectual: he hung 
his head, and remained in sullen silence; so that 
I concluded he would not swerve from his reso- 
jation, notwithstanding all I could say. 
‘Whereupon I went and demanded a private 
conversation with my old master; to whom, when 
we were shut up in aroom together, I said, ‘‘Suf- 
fer me, sir, to throw mysclf at your feet, and im- 
plore your mercy.” So saying, I fell down before 
im in great agitation, with my countenance bathed 
in tears. The merchant, surprised at my pros 
tration, and the disorder of my looks, asked what 
Thad done. ‘A deed,” I replied, “ of which I 
now heartily repent, and with which I will up- 
braid myself as long as Ilive. I have been weak 
enough to listen to your son, and to assist him in 
stealing your money.” I then made a sincere 
confession of all that had passed on that subject: 
after which T gave him an account of the con- 
versation I had with Gaspard, whose design I re- 
vealed, without tting the least circumstance. 
‘ Bad as his opinion of his son was, old Velas- 
quez could scarce credit my information; the truth 
of which, however, having no reason to doubt, 
*¢ Scipio,” said he, raising me, for I was still on 
my knees, ‘‘f pardon thee, in consideration of 
the important notice thou hast given me. Gas- 
pard,”’ added he, raising his voice, ‘‘ Gaspard has 
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ign upon my life! Ab, son! ah, 
oer who better been stifled in the birth 
than allowed to live and become a ide! 


What cause hast thou to attem mp Ly wlensuree life? I allow 
thee a reasonable yearly sum yp 
and thou art not satisfied! Must I permt “hee to 
squander away my whole fortune?” Having ut- 
tered this bitter apostrophe, he laid injunctions 
upon me to keep the secret, and said he would 
consider what was to be done in such a delicate 
conjuncture. 

‘I was very.anxious to know what resolution this 
unfortunate father would take, when that very day 
he sent for Gaspard, and spoke thus to him, with- 
out manifesting a tittle of what he bad in his head. 
‘* Son, I have received a letter from Merida, im- 

rting, that if you choose to marry, you may 
fave a maiden of that place, who is but fifteen 
years old, perfectly handsome, and mistress of a 
good fortune: if you have no reluctance to the 
Meafriage, we will set out early to-morrow for 
Merida, visit the lady who is proposed, and, if 
you find her to your liking, you shall espouse her 
forthwith.” Gaspard, hearing mention made of 

a good fortune, which he thought was already in 
his clutches, answered without hesitation, that 
he was ready to go: so that next morning, at day- 
break, they departed by themselves, mounted on 
two goud mules. 

* When they had got as far as the mountains of 
Fesira, into a place ‘as much frequented by rob- 
bers as dreaded by travellers, Balthazar alighted, 
desiring his son to do the same. The young man 
obeyed, and asked the reason of their quitting 
their mules in that place. ‘‘I will tell thee,” an- 
ewered the old man, darting at him a look in 
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which his grief and mdignation were painted, 
*¢ we have no business at Merida; and the i 
which I mentioned is only a fable I invented to 
bring thee thither. 1 am not ignorant, ungrateful 
and unnatural son! I am not ignorant of the crime 
which thou hast hatched; I know that I am to be 

resented with poison prepared by thee: but, 
Fool that thou art, dost thou flatter thyself that 
thou canst deprive me of my life in that manner 
with impunity? Thou at mistaken; thy guilt 
would soon be discovered, and thou wouldst pe- 
rish by the hand of the hangman. There is,” 
added he, ‘‘a surer method of satisfying thy rage, 
without exposing thyself to an ignominious death: 
we are here without witnesses, in a place where 
murders are committed every day; since thou art 
eo estranged from my blood, plunge thy poniard 
into my bosom, and the murder will be imputed 
to robbers!” So saying, Balthazar baring his 
breast, and pointing to his heart, ‘‘Here, Gas- 
pard,” added he, ‘strike the mortal blow, and 
punish me for having given being to sucha wretch 
as thee!” 

‘Young Velasquez, thunderstruck at these 
words, far from seeking to justify himself, fell 
without sense or motion at his father’s feet. The 

old man, seeing him in that condition, 
which seemed tz be the beginning of repentance, 
could not help yielding to his paternal weakness, 
and flying to his assistance: but Gaspard no sooner 


. recovered the use of his reason, than, being un- 


able to bear the presence of a father so justly in- 

censed, he made an effort to get up, mounted 

hi3 mule, and rode off without speaking a word. 

Balthazar let him go, and leaving him to the re- 

morse of his own conscience, returned to Cordova: 
Vou. IV. H 
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where, aix months after, he learned thst his son 
had thrown himself into the monastery of Carthu- 
sians at Seville, there to pass the rest of his days 
in penitence.’ 


‘ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
T'he conclusion of Scipio’s history. 


* Bap example sometimes produces good effects, 
The conduct of young Velasquez made me reflect 
seriously upon my own. I began to combat my 
thievish inclinations, and live like an honest man. 
The habit of seizing all the money I could lay 
my hands on, was so much confirmed in me, b 
repeated acts, that it was not easily vanquished. 
Nevertheless, I did not despair of succeeding, 
imagining, that to become virtuous, required only 
a sincere desire of being so. I therefore under- 
took this great work, and heaven seemed to bless 
my efforts; I no longer beheld the old merchant’s 
strong-box with a covetous eye; and I believe, 
that, it been in my power, I should not have 
touched one of his bags: I own, however, that it 
would have been very imprudent in him to put 
my infant integrity to such a proof; and therefore 
Velasquez took care not to do it. 


‘Don Manriquez de Medrano, a young gentle- 


man, and knight of the order of Alcantara, came 
frequently to our house. We had his custom; and 
if he was not-the best, he was, at least, the most 
moble, of those who used the shop. I had the 
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fortune to please that cavalier, who, every 
time he met me, encouraged me to speak, and 
seetned to listen with pleasure to what I said. 
“ Scipio,” said he one day, ‘if 1 had a lacquey 
of thy humour, I should think myself m possession 
of a treasure; and if thou didst not belong to a 
man for whom I have a regard, I would do my 
endeavour to debauch thee from his service.” 
‘¢ Sir,” said I, ‘you would find it a very easy 
task; for I have an inclination to serve people wf 
quality: that is my foible; I am charmed by their 
easy behaviour.” ‘If that be the case,” replied 
Don Manriquez, ‘I will desire Signior Balthazar 
to consent to thy leaving him, and coming into 
my service; I don’t believe he will refuse me that 


” favour.” Indeed Velasquez granted it the mote 


easily, as he did not thmk the loss of a roguish 
lacquey irreparable: for my own part, I was glad 
of the change; the valet of a citizen appearing to 
me a mere beggar, in comparison to the lacquey 
of a knight of Alcantara. 

* To draw a faithful picture of my new patron, 
I must tell you, that he wasa cavalier endued with 
a most amiable person, and with such sweetness 
of temper and cultivated understanding, as cap- 
tivated every body who knew him: besides, he 
had a great deal of courage and probity, and 
wanted nothing but fortune. Being cadet of a 
family more illustrious than rich, he was obliged 
to subsist at the expense of an old aunt who lived 
at Toledo, and who, loving him as her own son, 
took care to furnish him with what money he 
wanted. He went always handsomely dressed, 
and was perfectly well received every wnere: he 
visited the principal ladies of the city, and amon 
others, tlie hioriess of Almenara, a widow 
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seventy-two years of age, who, by her 
behaviour and agreeable wit, allured the whole 
nobility of Cordova to her house. Men as well 
as women delighted in her conversation, and ber 
family was styled, the polzte . 

‘ My master, who wasone of the most assiduous 
visiters of that lady, came home from her house, 
one evening, with an enlivened look. that was 
natural to him: upon which I said, “‘ Signior, you 
seem to be strangely elevated; may your faithful 
servant ask the cause? Hath not something ex- 
traordinary happened?” The knight smiled at 
that question,and owned he wasactually e 
by a serious conversation which he had enjoyed 
with the Marchioness of Almenara. ‘‘I heartily 
wish,” said I, laughing, ‘that the superannuated 
toast may have made a declaration of love to you.” 
“ Jesting apart,” answered he; “ know, my friend, 
that lam really beloved by the marchioness. ‘Che- 
valier,’ said she to me, ‘I know the smallness of 
your fortune, as well as the nobleness of your 
birth: I have an inclination for you, and am re- 
solved to make you easy in your circumstances, 
by marrying you, as I cannot decently make your 
fortune any other way. I know very well that 
this marriage will bring upon me the ridicule of 
the world; that scandal will be very busy at my 
expense; and that, in short, I shal] pass for an old 
foo], v’ho must needs have another husband. No 
matter; I intend to despise slander, in order to 
make you happy. All that I fear,’ added she, ‘is, 
that you may possibly have a reluctance to com- 
p'y with my intentions,’ This,” continued the 
knight, ** is the subject of her discourse, which 
surprised me the more, as she is the most virtuous 

ul prudent woman of Cosdova. I answered, 
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therefore, I was astonished she should do me the 
honour of offering me her hand; she who had 
always persisted in the resolution of preserving 
her widowhood to the last. To this she replied, 
that having a considerable estate, she should be 
glad in her lifetime to share it with a man of ho- 
nour whoin she esteemed.”’ ‘‘ You are then, I 
suppose,” said I, “determined to hazard the leap.” 


** Can’st thou doubt it?” he replied: **the mar- .- 


chioness possesses immense wealth, together with 
excellent qualities both of the heart and head; 
and I must have lost my judgment indeed, if I re- 
jected such an advantageous settlement.” 

‘I very much approved of my master’s design 
to lay hold of this fair occasion to make his for- 
tune, and even advised him to push matters, so 
much was I afraid to see her inclinations change. 
Luckily, the lady, who had the affair still more 
at heart than I had, gave such expeditious orders, 
that the preparations were soon made for her 
marriage. As soon as it was known at Cordova, 
that the old Marchioness of Almenara was going 
to marry young Don Manriquez de Medrano, the 
wits began to make themselves merry at the wi- 
dow’s expense: but in vain did they exhaust their 
stock of raillery; they could not divert her from her 
design; sheJet the whole city talk, and followed 
her night the altar: their nuptials were cele- 
brated with such splendour as afforded new matter 
for scandal. ‘‘ The bride,”’ said they, ‘* might 
have, at least, for the sake of decency, suppressed 
all noise and pomp, which but ill becomes old 
widows who marry young husbands.” 

‘ The marchioness, instead of appearing asham- 
ed of being, at her age, wife to the chevalier, 
indulged herself, without constraint, in the jay 
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which she felt on this occasion she had a #rand 
entertainment at her house, ascompanied by a 
concert of music, and the feast ended in a ball, 
at which were present all the nobility of Cordova. 
Towards thé end of the ball, our new married 
couple slipped off,and met in an apartinent, where, 
being shut up with a waiting-woman and me, the 
marchioness addressed herself to my master in 
these words, ‘Don Manriquez, this is your apart- 
ment; mine is in another part of the house: we 
will pass the night in separate chambers, and in 
the day we will live together like motherand son.” 
The knight was at first mistaken, and believed 
that the lady talked thus only to engage him to 
offer soft violence to her delicacy: imagining, 
therefore, that he ought, out of pure politeness, 
to act the passionate lover, he approached her, 
and eagerly endeavoured to serve her in quality 
of valet de chambre; but she, far from allowing: 
him to undress her, pushed him away with aserious 
air, saying, “ Hold, Don Marriquez; if you take 
me for onc of those amorous old widows whot 
again out of frailty, you are deceived; I did not 
espouse you to make you buy the advantages 
which you will reap from our contract of marriage; 
these are the pure offerings of my heart, and I 
exact nothing in return but sentimdts of friend- 
ship.” So saying, she left my master and me in 
our apartment, and retired into her own, with 
her waiting-maid, absolutely forbidding the che- 
valier to follow her. 

‘After her retreat, we remained a good while 
confounded at what we had heard. Scipio,” 
said my master, ‘* didst thou ever hear such a dis- 
course as that of the marthioness? What dost thou 
think of such a lady?” ‘I think, sir,” answered 
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I, **that she has not her fellow; you are happy 
on having such a wife, which is ike the possession 
of a benefice without cure of sculs.” ‘As for my 
part,” replied Don Manriquez, “I admire a spouse 
of such an inestimable character, and I intend to 
compensate, with all imaginable attention, the 
sacrifice which she makes to her delicacy.” Hav- 
ing conversed some time about the lady, we went 
to rest; I upon a truckle-bed in a wardrobe, and 
my master ma fine bed prepared for him, where, 
I believe, at bottom, he was not sorry to lie alone, 
and to be quit for his fear only. 

‘ The rejoicings began again next day, and the 
new-mazried lady appeared in such good nmour 
as to afford scope to the railers. She was the first 
to laugh at what they said; nay, even excited 
others to laugh, by receiving their sallies with a 
food grace. The knight, for his part, seemed no 

eas satisfied with his spouse; and, by the tender 
glances with which he looked and spoke to her, 
one would have thought that old age was his taste. 
This happy couple had in the evening 8 new con- 
versation, in which fit was decided, 
disturbing one another, they should live, for the 
future, in the same manner as before marriage: 
meanwhile, I must do Don Manriquez the justice 
to say, that, gst of consideration for his wife, he 
did what few husbands would have dene in his 
place: he abandoned a girl in the city, whom he 
oved, and of whom he was beloved; being re- 
solved, as he said, to maintain no commerce which 
would seem to insult the delicate conduct of hia 
wife towards him. 
‘While he gave this old lady such strong marks 
of gratitude, she repaid them with usury, though 
she was ignoreat of this behaviour; and made him 
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master of her strong-box, which was even better 
replenished than that of Velasquez. As she had 
retrenched her housekeeping during her widow- 
hood, she put it again on the same footing on 
which it had been in the lifetime of her first hus- 
band: she increased the number of her servants, 
filled her stable with horses and mules; in a word, 
by her generosity, the chevalier, who was the 
poorest became the richest knight of Alcantara. 
You will ask, perhaps, what I got by all this? f 
received fifty pistoles, from my mistress; and one 
hundred from my master, who moreover made 
me his secretary, with an appointment of five 
hundred crowns; he had even so much confidence 
in my integrity, that he created me his trea- 
surer.’ 


‘His treasurer!’ cried J, interrupting Scipio, 
with a loud laugh. ‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, witha 
dry serious look; ‘no less than his treasurer; and 
}’ll venture to say, that I accquitted myself in that 
employment with honour. True it is, Iam per 
haps somewhat indebted to cash: for, as I took 
my wages per advance, and quitted the knight’s 
service suddenly, it is not impossible that I may 
now be in arrears; at any rate, it is the last re- 
proach that I have deserved, having always acted 
with probity since that time. e 

‘J was, therefore,’ continued the son of Cosco- 
lina, ‘ secretary and treasurer to Don Manriquez, 
who seemed as well satisfied with me as I was 
with him; when he received a letter from Toledo, 
importing, that his aunt Donna Thedora Moscoso 
was at the point of death. He set out instantly 
to see that lady, who had been a mother to him 
for many years; and I accompanied him in this 
journey, together with a valet de chambre and 
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one lacquey. Being all mounted on the best 
horses in our stables, we soon got to Toledo, 
where we found Donna Theodora in such a con- 
dition as gave us hopes that she would not die of 
that distemper; and truly our prognostic, though 
contrary to that of an old physician who attended 
her, was verified by the event. 

‘ While the health of our good aunt was re-esta- 
blishing, less, perhaps, by the remedies she tock, 
than by the presence of her dear nephew, Mr. 
Treasurer passed his time as agreeably as he could, 
with young people, whose acquaintance soon in- 
troduced him to occasions of spending his money. 
They sometimes carried me to the tennis-court, 
where they engaged me in play; and, as I was 
not soexpert a gamester as my master Dow Abel, 
I lost much oftener than I won. I conceived in- 
sensibly an inclination for play; and if I had en- 
tirely abandoned myself to that passion, it would, 
doubtless, have compelled me to take from our 
cash some quarters of my allowance per advance; 
but luckily, love saved both my own virtue and 
my master’s money., One day, asI passed by the 
church de los Reyes, I perceived through a lattice, 
the curtains of which were withdrawn, a young 
maid who seemed rather a divinity than a mortal. 
I would use a term still stronger, if there was 
any, to denote the impression which she made 
upon my heart. I made it my business to get 
information about her; and, by dint of inquiry, 
learned that her name was Beatrice, and that she 
was waiting-maid to Donna Julia, second daughter 
of the Count de Polan.’ 

Beatrice interrupted Scipio with a loud laugh; 
then addressing herself to my wife, ‘ Beautiful 
Antonia,’ said she, ‘pray, look steadfastly at me. 
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Don’t you think I have the air of a divinity? 
* You had at that time, in my eyes,’ said Scipio te 
her; ‘ and since I no longer suspect your fidelity, 
you seem to me fajrer than ever.’ My secretary, 
after such a gallant repartee, pursucd his history 
thus: 

‘ This discovery quite inflamed me; not indeed 
with a legitimate ardour, for I imagined that I 
should eanily triumph over her virtue, by presents 
capable of shaking it; but I judged amiss of the 


- chaste Beatrice. In vain did I offer her (by means 


of mercenary women) my purse and affection; 
she rejected my Proposals with disdain. Her re- 
sistance increased my desires. I had recourse to 
the last expedient, and offered her my hand, 
which she accepted, when she knew that I was 
secretary and treasurer to Don Manriquez. As 
we thought it convenient to conceal our i 

for some time, we were wedded privately, in pre- 
sence of Dame Lorenga Sephora, governess of 
Seraphina, and some other domestics belonging 
to the Duke de Polan. As soon as I had mar- 
ried Beatrice, she facilitated the means of seeing 
and conversing with her at night in the garden, 
in which I introduced myself bv a little door, of 
which she gave me the key. Never were man 
and wife happier in one another than Beatrice 
aud I. We waited with equal impatience for the 
hour of rendezvous, ran thither with equal eager- 
ness; and the time which we spent together, though 
it was sometimes pretty long, seemed but a mo- 
ment to both. 

*One night, which was as fatal to me as the 
others had been propitious, I was surprised, at 
entering the garden, to find the litile door open. 
1 was alarmed by this uncommon event, frora 
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whence I conceived a bad omen. I grew pale 
and trembled, as if I had foreseen what was to 
happen; and advancing in the dark towards the 
arbour where I used to converse with my wife, I 
heard the voice of a man. I stopped all of a sud- 
den to listen, and my ear was immediately saluted 
with these words, “Don’t let me languish, then, 
my dear Beatrice! complete my happiness, and 
consider that your fortune is connected with it.” 
Instead of having patience to hear him to an end, 
I there was no occasion for knowin 

more. A jealous fury took possession of my souls 
and, breathing nothing but vengeance, I drew 
my sword, and went hastily into the arbour, 
«Ah! cowardly seducer!” cried I; “whosoever 
thou art, thou shalt sooner deprive me of life than 
rob me of my honour.” So saying, 1 attacked 
the cavalier who was talking to Beatrice. He put 
himself immediately into a posture of defence, 
and fought like a man who understood the art 
much better than I, who had only received a few 
lessons at Cordova. Nevertheless, swordsman 
ashe was, 1 made a push which he could not 
parry, or rather his foot slipped. 1 saw him fall; 
and, imagining that I had wounded him mortally, 
fied as fast as my legs could carry me, without an- 

ering Beatrice, who called me.’ 

* Yes, really,? said his wife, interrupting him, ‘I 
called in order to undeceive him. The cavalicr 
with whom I conversed was no other than Don 
Fernando de Leyva. That nobleman, who loved 
my mistress Julia, had formed a resolution of car- 
rying her off by force, believing it impossible to 
obtain “ser by any other means; and I myself had 

ven him a meeting in the garden, to concert 
with him the steps of that undertaking, on which 





he assured me my fortune depended: but in vain 
did I call my husband; he avoided me as a wife 
who had been unfaithful to him.’ 

‘My situation at that time was such,’ resumed 
Scipio, ‘as rendered me capable of committing 
any thing. Those who know by experience what 

jealousy is, and to what extravagance it drives the 
soundest understandings, will not be surprised at 
the disorder which it produced in my weak brain, 
I underwent a momentary transition from one ex- 
treme to another. {I felt the emctions of hatred 
succeed those of tenderness, which I had enter- 
tained for my wife a moment before, and made 
an oath to abandon and banish her from my me- 
mory. Besides, I thought I had killed a cavalier, 
and, in that opinion, being afraid of falling into 
the hands of justice, suffered that inconceivable 
anxiety which incessantly pursues, like a fury, 
the man who has done a bad action. In this hor- 
rible situation, my whole care being to escape, I 
did not go home, but instantly quitted Toledo, 
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back. True, indeed, I had in my pocket sixty 
pistoles, which were a pretty good resource to a 
young man who proposed to live all his life in 
service. 

‘1 walked all night long, or rather ran; for th® 
images of alguazils, which continually haunted my 
imagination, supplied me still with new vigour,and 
the morning surprised me between Rodillas and 
Maqueda. When arrived at this last town, finding 
myself a little fatigued, ] went into the church, as 
soon as it was open; and, after having put up a short 

rayer, sat down upon a bench to rest me. I 
egan to muse upon my present situation, which, 
heaven knows, was perplexing enough; but I had 
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no time to make long reflections. 1 heard the 
ehurch echo with two or three smacks of a whip, 
which making me conclude that a carrier was 
passing, I got immediately to see whether or not 
1 was mistaken; and, by the time I got to the 
door, perceived one, who being mounted on a 
mule, led two more in aleash. ‘‘ Stop, friend,” 
eaid I to him; ‘‘ where are those mules a going?” 
“To Madrid,” answered he. ‘I came hither with 
two good Dominican monks, and am going back 
myself.” ' 

‘The opportunity that offered of travelling to 
Madrid, inspired me with an inclination to go 
thither. Imade a bargain with the carrier, mount- 
ed one of the mules, and we pushed forwards for 
Wescas, where we were tosleep. Scarce had we 
got out of Maqueda, when the carrier, who was 
a man between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
thundered out church-singing with vast vocifera- 
tion: he began with the prayers which the ca- 
nons sing at mattins, then sung the credo, as it is 
sung at igh mass; and passing on to vespers, 
pronounced them, without even sparing the mag- 
nificat. Although the rogue stunned me with his 
noise, I could not help laughing, and even en- 
couraged him to continue, when he was obliged 
to stop and take breath. ‘‘ Courage, friend!” 
said I to him; “* pray go on: if heaven hath given 

ou good lungs, | sec you don’t put them toa 

ad use.” ‘* No, indeed,” cried he **¥ am not, 
thank. God, like the most part of carriers, who 
sing nothing but infamous or impious songs: I 
would nut even repeat ballads made upon our 
wars with the Moors; for these are things frivo- 
lous, if not wicked.” ‘You have,” said I, ‘*a 
purity of heast rarely to be met with among mule 
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teers: with this extreme delicacy in the choice of 
your songs, have you likewise made a vow of 
chastity with regard to the young wenches who 
live at inns upon the road?” ‘¢ Certainly,” an- 
swered he. ‘* Continence is another thing on 
which I pique myself in these sort of places, 
where I mind nothing but my mules.” I was a 
little astonished to hear this phenix of carriers 
talk in such a manner; and, looking upon him as 
a man of honesty and discretion, entered into a 
conversation with him after he had sung his fill. 

‘ We arrived at Illescas in the twilight; where, 
alighting at an inn, I left the care of the mules 
to my companion, and went into the kitchen, 
where I ordered the landlord to procure a good 
supper. This he promised to do so effectually, 
that I should remember I had lodged at his house 
the longest day I had to live. “Ask,” said he, 
‘Sask your carrier what sort of a man I am. 
Ecod! I will defy all the cooks of Madrid and 
Toledo to make an olla podrida comparable to 
those that I compose. I will treat you this mght 
with a ragout of rabbit dressed in my manner, 
and you see whether or not I have reason 
to boast of my skill.” Thereupon, showing me 
@ sauce-pan, wherein there was (as he said) a 

oung rabbit already minced, “‘ There,” added 

e, ‘‘is what I intend to give you. When I have 
once put in some pepper, salt, wine, a handful 
of sweet herbs, and other ingredients which I use 
in my sauces, I hope to serve you in a little time 
with a ut worthy of a judge.” 

‘ The landlord, after having thus sounded his 
own Praise, began to dress supper; and, while it 
was doing, I went into the hall, where, finding a 
kind of couch, 1 lay down to sleep off my fa- 
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+tigue, ‘having bnd no rest the night befare. In two 
‘hours the carrier awakeriing me, said, “Master, 
your supper is ready; come, if you please, and sit 
down at table.” There was one in another room, 
with two covers, at which my fellow traveller and 
1 iting down, the ragout was served. I ate 
tacked it with a greedy appetite, and found it of 
‘an exquisite relish, whether hunger made me 
judge too favourably of it, or that my satisfaction 
‘was the effect of the cook’s skill. ‘e had also 
1 plate of roast mutton; and 1 remarking that the 
carrier did hortour to this last dish only, asked, wh 
he abstained from the other. He answered, wit 

a smile, that he did riot love ragouts. This reply, 
orratherthe smile with which it was accom) 
seemed to me mysterious: “ You conceal,” said 
J, “the true reason that hinders you from eat- 
ing the ragout; pray dome the pleasure of letting 
mie know ft" Bice you are so curious to know 
it,” he replied, “I will tell you, that Ihave loathed 
all these sorts of ragouts, since, in going ‘once 
from Toledo to Cuenga, they brought me for sup- 
‘per, at an inn, a hashed cat instead of a rabbit, and 
‘that gave me a disgust at all fricasees.” 

«The carrier had no sooner spoke these words, 
‘than, in spite of the hunger that devoured me, 
amy appetite forsook me all ofa sudden. 1 took 
it in my head that I had enten of a pretended 
rabbit,and could no longer look at the ragout with- 
out making wry faces. My companion did not 
eure me of this conjecture, when he told me 
that it was a common thing among the inn-kee 
em of Spain, ts well as the pastry-cooks, to su! 
stitute that quid pro quo. ‘This discourse, you 
ec, was very consoling; and therefore I had not 
the least inclination to return to the ragout, nor 
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even to touch the roast meat, lest the mutton 
tight be as much sophisticated as the rabpit. I 
rose from table, cilrsing the ragout, the landlord, 
and his inn; and, lying down again upon my 
settee, passed the rest of the night more quietly 
than I had expected. Next morning early, after 
having paid the landlord as handsomely as if I 
had been extremely well treated, I departed from 
Hlescas, my imagination. still so full of the ra- 
gout, that I fancied every animal which I saw 
was a cat. 

*} arrived in good time at Madrid, where, as 
soon as I had satisfied my carrier, I hired a small 
room near the Sun-gate. Mine eyes, though ac- 
customed to quality, were dazzled by the great 
concourse of noblemen who usually appeared 
in the court-end of the town. I admired the 
prodigious quantity of coaches, and the infinite 
number of gentlemen, pages, and lacquies, who 
attended the great. My admiration redoubled, 
when going to the king’s levee, I beheld that mo- 
narch surrounded by his courtiers. 1 was charmed. 
at the sight, and said within myself,“ Iam no longer 
surprised at what I have heard, that one cannot 
possibly conceive the magnificence of the court 
of Madrid, without being an cye-witness of it: I 
am overjoyed at my coming hither, where, I fore- 
see, I shall be able to do something.” All that 
I could perform, however, was to contract a few 
unprofitable acquaintances. I gradually spent all 
my money, and thought myself very lucky in 
having an opportunity of bestowing myself, with 
all my merit, upon a pedant of Salamanca, whom 
a family affair Fad brought to Madrid, where he 


was born, and with whom I grew acquainted by 
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accident. I became his factotum; and, when he 
returned to the university, followed him thither. 
‘The name of my new patron was Don Ignacio 
de Ipigna. He assumed the Don, because he 
had been preceptor to a duke, who, by way of 
recompense, settled upon him a pension for life; 
he enjoyed another as emeritus professor of the 
college; and he drew yearly from the publica 
revenue of two or three hundred pistoles, by the 
books of dogmatical morality which he printed. 
The manner in which he composed his works 
well deserves honourable mention. He spent 
almost all the day in reading Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin authors, and in writing upon small 
squares of paper each apophthegm or brilliant 
thought which he met with. As these squares 
were filled, he employed me to string them upon 
wire, in form of a garland, and each garland 
made a volume. What a world of bad books did 
we compose! every month almost we finished 
two volumes, and immediately the press ned 
with them. What was must surprising, he pub- 
lished these his compilings as performances en- 
tirely new; and if the critics thought proper to 
upbraid him with having pillaged the ancients, he 
would ‘answer with the most haughty assurance 

“6 Furto letamur in ipso.” 
‘He was also a commentator; and there was so 
| much erudition in his annotations, that he fre 
quently made remarks on things scarce worthy 
to be observed; and sometimes wrote upon his 
paper-squares passages from Hesiod, and other 
authors, very little to the purpose. That I im- 
proved my understanding in the service of this 
virtuoso, it would be ungrateful in me to deny. 
I brought my hand-writing to perfection by dint 
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of transcribing his works; and as, im treatmg me 
like a pupil, rather than a valet, he took care to 
cultivate my capacity, he was also far from ne- 
glecting my morals. ‘* Scipio,” he would say, when 

e heard of any piece of knavery committed by a 
servant, **beware, my child, of following the bad 
example of that rogue; a valet ought to serve his 
master with equal fidelity and zeal.” Ina word, 
Don Ignacio lost no occasion of inculcating vir 
tue in me; and his exhoftations had such good 
effect, that I was never in the least tempted to 
play him a trick during the fifteen months which 
I spent in his house. 

‘I have already observed, that Dr. de Ipigna 
was orginally of Madrid, where he had a kinswo- 
man called Catalina, chamber-maid to the prince’s 
nurse. This waiting-maid, who is the same whom 
I since made use of to procure Signior de San- 
tillane’s enlargerient from the tower of Segovia, 
being desirous of doing a good office for Don 
Ignacio, engaged her mistress to ask a benefice 
for him from the Duke of Lerma. That minister 
granted him a nomination to the archdeaconry of 

renada, which, bemg a conquered country, is 
in the gift of the king. ‘We set out for Madrid, 
as soon as we learned this piece of news, the 
doctor intending to thank his benefactress before 
he departed to Grenada. I bad more than one 
opportunity of seeing and speaking to Catalina, 
who was pleased with my easy air and gay dis- 
position. For my part, ! found her so much to 
my liking, that t could not help making suitable 
returns to the little marks of friendship which 
she bestowed upon me. In fine, we contracted 
a mutual attachment. Forgive this confession, 
my dear Beatrice: as I believed you false, that 
nilstake ought to screen me from your reproachea 
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‘Meanwhile Dr. Don Ignacio, preparing for his 
departure to Grenada, his relation and I, fright- 
ened at the separation that threatened us, 
recourse to an expedient which preserved us 
from that misfortune. I feigned myself sick, 
complained of my head and breast, and affected 
all the symptoms of, most violent distemper. My 
master called a physician, who having examined 
me with care, sincerely owned that my distemper 
was a very serious matters and that, in all like- 
lihood, I should keep my chamber a long time. 

‘The doctor, impatient to be at his cathedral, 
did not think proper to delay his departure, but 
took another young man into his service, leaving 
me to the care of a nurse, with whom he depo- 
gited a sum of money, to defray the expense of 
my funeral if I should die, or to recompense my 
service if I should recover of my disease. As 
soon as I understood that Don Ignacio was gone, 
all my complaints vanished. I got out of bed, 
dismissed my physician who had so much pene- 
tration, and got rid of my nurse, who stole more 
than half of the money with which she had been 
entrusted in my behalf. While I acted this part, 
Catalina performed another with her mistress 
Donna Anna de Guerva, whom, by persuading her 
that I was admirable in intrigues, she induced to 
choose me for one of her agents. 
whom her avarice always stimplated to new un- 
dertakings, having occasion for such people, re- 
ceived me into her family, and in a little time put 
my abilities to the proof. She gave me commis- 
sions which required some ad ; and, with- 
out vanity, I did not acquit myself amiss: where- 
fere she was as well pleased with me as I had 
eause to be dissatisfied with her. This lady was 
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so covetous, that she would not allow me the 
least share of the fruits which she reaped from 
my industry and trouble. She imagined that 
she acted with great generosity in paying my 
wages punctually.” This excess of avarice would 
have soon induced me to quit her service, had I 
not been retained by the affecfion of Catalina, 
which kindling every day more and more, she 
proposed, in a formal manner, that I should take 
her to wife. 

‘*Softly, my dear,” said I; ‘‘that ceremony 
can’t be performed between us so soon. I must 
first be convinced of the death of a young woman 

- who got the start of you, and to whom (for my 
sins) I am married.” ‘Not you, indeed,” re- 
plied Catalina; ‘‘ you only say so to conceal, in a 
polite manner, the reluctance you have to wed 
me.”’ In vain did I protest that I spoke the truth, 
She looked upon my sincere confession as a shifts 
and, being offended at it, changed her behaviour 
towardsme. We did not quarrel; but our corre- 
spondence visibly cooled, and we no longer re- 
tained for one another any other sentiments than 
those of decency and common regard. 

‘ At this juncture, I heard that Signior Gil Blas 
de Santillane, secretary to the prime-minister of 
the Spanish monarchy, wantcd a lacquey; and 
this place flattered me the more, as it was repre- 
sented the most agreeable one that I coula pos- 
sess, ‘ Signior de Santillane,” said people to 
me, ‘* is a person beloved by the duke of Lerma, 
and of consequence cannot fail of pushing his for- 
tune a great way: besides, he is very generous; 
so that, in managing his affairs, you will effec- 
tually improve your own.” I did not neglect 
this opportunity. I went immediately, and pre- 
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sented myself to Signior Gil Blas, for whom at 
first sight I found a growing inclination, and who 
admitted me into his service on account of my 
physiognomy. I did not hesitate on quitting the 
nurse for him; and, if it please Heaven, he shall 
be my last master.’ . 

Here Scipio finished his history; then addressing 
himself to me, ‘ Signior de Santillane,’ said he, 
‘pray witness for me to these ladies, that you 
have always found me a zealous and faithful ser- 
vant. Ihave need of your testimony to persuade 
them that the son of Coscolina has purged his 
morals, and that virtuous sentiments have suc- 
ceeded his vicious inclination.’ 

“Yes, ladies,’ said I, ‘thisis what! can answer 
for; if Scipio, in his childhood, was a real picaro, 
he has corrected his conduct so well since that 
time, that he is now the model of a perfect ser- 
vant. Far from having cause to blame his beha- 
viour towards me, I must own that I lie under 
great obligations to him. The night on which I 
was apprehended to be carried to the tower of 
Segovia, he saved from pillage and secured a part 
of my effects, which he might have appropriated 
to himself with impunity. He not only preserved 
my money, but also, ugh pure friendship, 
came and shut himself up with me in prison, pre- 
ferring the melancholy pleasure of sharing my 
sorrows to all the charms of liberty.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gil Blas ts overwhelmed with joy which is disterbed 
by a melancholy event. Such changes happen at 
court, as induce Santillane to go thither again. 

I save already observed, that there was great 
harmony betwcen Antonia and Beatrice; the last 
being used to live like a submissive waiting-wo- 
man, and the other habituating herself to act the 
mistress. Scipio and I were husbands of too much 
gallantry, and too well beloved by our wives, to 

e long without children: they grew pregnant 
almost at the same time. Beatrice, who was the 
first delivered, brought into the world a girl, and 
a few days after, Antonia crowned my happiness 
in bringing forth aboy. Isent my secretary to 
; Valencia with this piece of news for the governor, 
who came to Lirias with Seraphina, and the Mar 
} 

) 

i 


chionesa of Pliego, to stand godmothers to the 
children, being pleased to add this token of affec- 
tion to those I had already received. My son, 
whose godfather and godmother were that no- 
- bleman and the marchioness, was christened Al- 
phonso; and my lady governess, willing that I 
should have the honour of being doubly her gos- 
sip, stood with me for Scipio’s daughter, to whom 
we gave the name of Seraphina. 
Not only the people of my family were rejoiced 
at the birth of my son, the inhabitants of Lirias 
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Hhewise celebrated it by feasts; which showed thet 
the whole village partook of their master plow 
sure. But alas! our rejoicings were not of long 
duration; er rather, they were all of a sudden 
converted into groans, complaints, and lamenta- 
tions by an event which more than twenty years 
have not been able to make me forget, and which 
will ever be ‘to my thoughts: my son died; 
and his mother, though safely delivered, soon 
followed him; a violent fever robbed me of my 
dear wife, fourteen months after ‘we had been 
married! Let thereader conceive, if possible, the 
sorrow with which I was seized. I fell into a state 
of stupid dejection; and felt my loss so much, that 
{ seemed quite insensible. I was in this condition 
five or six days, during whieh I would take no 
sustenance; and, had it nat been for Scipio, I be- 
lieve I should either have let myself die of hunger, 
or have lost my reason entirely Pinte ny gaice b fod 
secretary “means to le my grief, 

conforming himself to it; he made me swallow 
broths, by the art of presenting them with such 
a mortified look, as if he gave not ¢0 much 
with « view of preserving my life, as of nursing 


my affiiction. 
‘This affectionate servant having written'toDon « 
Alphonso an sccount of my and the 


@eplorable situstion in which I was, that ter 
der and compassionate nobleman, that 
friend, repaired immediately to Lirias. I cannot, 
without being melted, the momentin which 
he presented himself tomy view. ' My dear San- 
tillane;’ said he, embracing me, ‘I'am not come 
hither to console you; I am come to mourn with 
rm for Antonia, 23 you would mourn with me, 
fate robbed me of my Beraphina.’ In effect, 
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he shed tears, snd mingled his sighs with mines 
eo that, overwhelmed as I was with sorrow, I had 
a lively sense of Don Alphonso’s 

This governor having had a long conference 
with Scipio about the means of vanquishing my 

icf, they concluded that I must, for some time, 
Perremoved from Lirias, where every thing re- 
called incessantly to my mind the image of my 
poor Antonia. Upon this, Don Czsar’s son pro- 
posed to carry me with him to Valencia, and my 
secretary seconded him so well, that I yielded to 
his proposal. I left Scipio and his wife at my 
house, every part of which, indeed, served only 
to increase my affliction, and set out with the go- 
vernor. When I arrived at Valencia, Don Casar 
and his daughter-in-law spared nothing to divert 
my chagrin; they entertained me by turns with 
all the am ts that seemed proper to dispel 
it; but, inspite of all their endeavours, I continued 
as much as ever plunged in the most profound 
melancholy. It was not Scipio’s fault I did 
not resume my tranquillity: he came often from 
Lirias to Valencia, to know how I was, and fe- 
turned sad or gay as he perceived me more or less 
disposed to receive consolation. 

One morning, entering my chamber, ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, with great emotion, ‘ there is a report in the 
city which interests the whole kingdom; it is said 
that Philip the Third is no more, and that the 
Prince his son is now upon the throne: nay, more,’ 
added he, ‘ that the Cardinal Duke of Lerma haa 
lost his post; thathe is even forbid the court; and 
that Don Gaspard de Guzman, Count d’Olivarez, 
is now prime-minister.’ I felt myself agitated by 
this piece of news, withaut knowing wherefore; 
and Scipio perceiving it, asked if 1 was any how 
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* sifected by this great change. Why should it 
affect me, my child? said I; ‘Ihave quitted the 
wourt, and ought to look with indifference upon 
all the changes that can happen there.’ 

“For a man of your age,’ replied the son of 
Coscolina, ‘ you are very much detached from the 
world; were I in your place, I should have’ a 
longing desire to go to Madrid, and show my face 
to the young monarch, to see if he would remem- 
ber me:thisis a pleavurein which would indulge 
myself.’ ‘Iunderstand thee,’ said 1: ‘thou woul 
have me return to court, and try forturie anew, 
or rather to grow ambitious and covetous again.” 
«Why should your morals be corrupted?” answered 
Scipio: ‘have more confidence in your own virtues 
Iwill answer for your conduct; the wholesome 
reffections which you made upon the court durin 
your disgrace wi screen you from the perils of 
it: re-embark boldly upon a sea, the shelves of 
which you are 80 well acquainted with.’ ‘ Peace, 
fiatterer!’ said I, interrupting him with a smile; 

* art thou tired of seeing me lead a quiet life? I 
thought thou hadst « greater for my re- 


pore.’ 
In this part of our conversation, Don Cesar 
and his son coming in, confirmed the news of the 
King’s death, as well as the Duke of Lerma’s mis- 
fortune; ‘moreover told me, that this minis- 
ter having asked leave to return to Rome, it was 
refused; and he was ordered to repair to his mar 
quisate at Denia: then, as if they had been in 
concert with my secretary, the ivised me to go 
to Madrid, and myself to the new king, 
since I was known to him, and had even done 
him such service as the great always recompense 
with pleasure. ‘As for my part,’ sid Don 
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‘Al “¥ don’t doubt but he will be 
and that Philip the Fourth will pay the debts of 
the Prince of Spain.’ ‘ lam of the same opinion,” 
said Den Cxser; ‘ snd look upon Santillane’s four. 
ney to court as an occasion for-him to arrive at 
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preferment.’ 

© Truly, gentlemen,’ cried I, ‘ you don’t consi- 
der what you say; to hear you, one would think 
I had nothing to do but repair to Madrid, in ortier 
to have the golden key, or some government, 
conferred upon me; you are mistaken; I am, on 
the contrary, persuaded that the king would take 
no notice of my person, were I to present myself 
to his view: but I will do it, if you desire, in 
order to disabuse you.’ The noblemen of: 
took me at my word, and I could not help pro- 
mising that I would immediately set out for Ma- 
atid. As soon as my secretary saw me determined 
on the journey, he felt an immoderate joy: he ima- 
gined that I should no sooner appear before the 
new monarch, than that prince would distinguish 
me in the crowd, and load-me with honours and 
wealth: thereupon, feeding his fancy with the 
most splendid chimeras, he raised me to the first 
offices of the state, and preferred himpelf by the 
help of my elevation. 

I got ready, therefore, to retarn to court; net 
with a view of sacrificing again to fortane, but 
to xatisfy Don Crear and his son, who imagined 
that I should soon possess the favour of my sove- 
reign. True it is, I myself felt at bottom some 
fesire of trying if the young prince would know 
me again: attracted by this emotion of curiosity, 
without hope or design of reaping any advantage 
from the hew reign, I departed with Scipio 
Madrid, leaving the care of my house to Beatrice, 
who was an excellent economist. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Gil Blas arrives at Madrid, and appears at court, 
the king reaembers and recommends him to his 
primominide. "Tie consequence of that recom- 


wi ammrant ‘Madrid in leas than eight days, Don 
grotto rea me pa 





svast extent, he is able-to govern the whole 
world: Heaven preserve him! What is certain,’ 


ry. 
‘Two days after my arrival xt Maddid, I wast . 
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to court in the afternoon, and put myself in the 
king’s way, as he went into his closet: but he did 
not look at me. I returned next day to the same 
place, but was not more fortunate. The third 
time, he cast his eye upon me as he passed, but 
-seemed to take no notice of my person; where- 
upon I came to a determination, and said to Sci- 
10, who accompanied me, ‘ Thou seest that the 
on does not remember me; or, if he does, has 
no mind to renew the acquaintance: I believe 
will not be amiss for us to set out upon our return 
to Valencia.’ ‘Not so fast, sir,’ replied my secre- 
tary; ‘you know better than I, that success at 
court is only to be obtained by patience: don’t 
cease showing yourself to the prince; by dint of 
perseverance in appearing before him, you will 
oblige him to consider you more attentively, and 
to recognise the features of his agent with the 
fair Catalina.’ . 

That Scipio might have nothing to reproach 
me with, I had the complaisance to continue the 
same conduct during three weeks; and one day, 
at length, the monarch, struck with my appear- 
ance, ordered me to be called in; and I entered 
his closet, not without great disorder to find my- 
self tete-a-tete with my sovereign. ‘Who sre 
you? said he; ‘I remember your face, but cannot 
recollect where I have seen you.’ ‘Sir,’ answer 
ed I, trembling, ‘I had the honour to conduct 
your majesty one night, with the Count de Le- 
moa, to the house of ——-’ ‘Oh! I remember it,’ 
said the prince, interrupting me, ‘ you was secre- 
tary to the Duke of Lerma, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, your name is Santillane. I have not forgot 
that you served me with abundance of zeal on 
the occasion, end that you was very ill rewarded 
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Count POlivarez.” ‘That is not at all what ¥ 
wish,’ said I, interrupang him; *I ‘have no embe 
tien for a place which is environed with so many 
recipices. I would rather have an employment 
which I shoeld have no occasen to do .injus- 
tice, or cerry on a:shamefiil traffic of my prmce’s 
favour: after the use I made of my past credit, 
cannot be too much upon my against ave- 
viceand smbition.’ ‘Come, dr,’ reptied my se 
tary, ‘the minister will give you some good pest, 
which you may fill without ceasing to be an honest 
Tan.’ 


More urged by Scipio than by my own curiosity, 
I went next day to the house of Count d’Olivaresz 
before sun-tise; having been informed, that evecy 
by candiolight. I 'modeatly Sook ry sation Ta 
y candlelight. I iny station in 
the comer ef the hall, from whence I narrowly 
observed the Count when he appeared for I hed. 
but a superficial view of him in the king’s close: 
be was taller than the middile-ize, and mipit have 
passed for a fit man in a country where we sce 
none almost but ‘lean peoples his shoulders were 
bo high, that I thonght im hunch-backed, 
he was not so; his head, which ‘was extrem 
wee, bang ng super his breast; is hair was 
serad ria ong, hi ° 
_ ofan dlive-coltor, bis mourh sunk. injand Ee chin 
peaked and turned upwards at the enil.® 
All this together could not make a very hand- 
some appearance; nevertheless, as I belicved hnn 
to be well disposed ‘towards me, i looked 
him ‘with a ‘favourable eye, and even found hi 


* Tt was likely, on account of bis disadvantageous 
timt ‘he generaly gave audience from his couch, or recived 
peoplereitziag. . 
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an affable and Since a and io 
air, and very graci 

received the memorials which were presented tn 
him; and this seemed to supply the place of a 
good person. Meanwhile, when I advanced in my 
‘turn to salute him, and make myself known, he 
darted a rude and threatening look at me; then 
turning, his back without deigning to hear me, re~ 
to bis closet. I then thought him more 
ugly than he was naturally, went out of the hall 
very mueh at such an unfavourable 
Teetpton, and didnot know what to thik ofthe 


ering rejoined Scipio, who waited for me at 
‘the door, ‘ Dost thou know,’ said I, ‘what recep- 
tion I have met with” ‘No,’ answered he; ‘but 
it in not diffieult to : the minister, ready to 
conform himself to pleasure of his rince, baa 
doubtless offered you some considerable 
ment.’ ‘There you are mistaken,’ I replied; tel 
ing him at the same time in what manner I had 
been received. Having listened attentively, be 
said, ‘The count must e forgot you, you, or mis- 
taken you for somebody elses T vise you to wait 
on him again, and Iam sure he will treat you with 
another sort of look.’ I followed my secretary's 
adviee, and presented myself the second time 
before the minister, whe treated me still worse 
than at first, frowned at me as if the sight of me 


had given him pain, turned his eyes another way, 
and retired eaking one word. 

I rotund Ito the quick by his behaviour, 
and immediately for Valencia: 


bat this Scipio not fail to 
to renounce thehopes etek be fea futon. 
‘Dost thou not see,” said I to him, *that 
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the count wants to remove me frem court? The 
king has expressed to him some regard for me, 
and that is sufficient to bring upon me the aver. 
sion of his favourite; let us yield, my child, let us 
yield with a good grace to the power of such a 
formidable foe.’ ‘Sir,’ answered he, incensed 
against the Count d’Olivarez, ‘I would not so 
easily quit my ground; I would go and complain 
to his majesty of the little regard which the 
minister shows to his recommendation.’ ‘ Bad 
counsel, my friend,’ said I: ‘if I should take that 
imprudent step, I would soon repent it; nay, I 
believe, I run some risk in tarrying in this city.’ 
My secretary began to weigh these words; and 
considering that he had actually to do with a man 
who might make us revisit the tower of Segovia, 
he partook of my fear, and no longer opposed 
my desire of quitting Madrid, from whence I re- 
ved to move the very next day. 


~6Oe~ 
CHAPTER IIL 


Gil Blas ts hindered from executing his resolution 
to leave the court, and receives an important piece 
of service from Joseph Navarro. 


Ow my return to my lodging I met my old friend 
Joseph Navarro, clerk of the kitchen to Don Bal- 
thazar de Zuniga. I went up to him, saluted him, 
and asked if he knew me, and if he would still 
be so good as to speak to a wretch who had re- 

aid his friendship with ingratitude. ‘You con- 
ess, then,’ said he ‘ that you have not used me 











‘extremely well” ‘Yes,’ answered I; ‘and you 
have a right to load me with reprosches: I de- 
serve them all, if I have not already expiated my 
crmme by the remorse which attended it” ‘Since 
yuu have repented of your fault,’ replied Navarro, 
embracing me, ‘I ought no longer to remember 
it’ 1, on my part, Tugged Joseph in my arma 

‘we resumed our sentiments to each 


other. 
He had heard of my imprisonment, and the 
disorder of my affairs, but was ignorant of what 


followed, I informed him of all, and even re- 
counted to him the conversation I had with the 
king, not concealing the bad reception I had met 
with from the minister, no more than my design 
of retiring again to my solitude. ‘Beware of 
going thither,’ said he: ‘since our monarch has 
expressed a friendship for you, it must certainly 
be of some service. Between you and me, the 
Count d’Olivarez has a very singular disposition, 
and is full of whims: he sometimes, as on this oc- 
casion, acts in a very unaccountable manner; and 
nobody but himself has the key of his irregular 
behaviour. In short, whatever reasons he may 
have for receiving you in this manner, stick close 
to the business; he will not hinder you from pro- 
fiting by the prince’s bounty; this is what I assure 
yous T will mention it this evening to Signior Don 

Ithazar de Zuniga, my master, who is uncle to 
the Count d’Olivarez, and shares with him the 
cares of government.’ Navarro having told me 
this, asked a direction to my lodging; and s0 we 


It was not long before I saw him again. Coming 

to me next day, ‘ Signior de Santillane,’ said he, 

*you have a protector in my master, who will 
Vou lV,  K 
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favour you with his suppart; On aeoount.of the 
good character which I gave. of you, he has. pra- 
mised to spcak in your behalf to his nephew-the 
—_ Count d’Olivarez, whom I hope he will prepes- 
sess in your favour.’ My friend Navarro,. who did 
not serve me by halves, introduced me two days 
after to Don Balthazar, wha said. to me, with a 
courteous look, ‘ Signier de Santillane, your friend 
Joseph has spoke so well of you as to engage me 
in your interests.*". I made a profound bow to 
Signior de Zuniga; and answered, that I should 
all my life have a lively sense of the obligation I 
lay under to Navarro, for having procured for 
me the protection of a minister who was justly 
led, ‘ the light of the council.’ Don Balthazar, 
after. this flattering reply, clapped me on the 
shoulder, saying, with a.smile, ‘You may 
again to-morrow to the levee of the Count Oft 
varez, with whom you will be better satisfied than 
before.’ 

I appeared therefore the third time before the 
prime-minister; who, having distinguished me in 
the crowd, honoured me with asmihng look, from 
whence I conceived a good omen. ‘ This goes 
well,’ said I to myself: ‘the uncle has made the 
nephew hear reason.’ I now expected a favour- 

‘ able reception, and my expectation was fulfilled: 

' the count, after having given audience to every 

body, sent for me to his claset, where he sa'd to 

me, with a familiar air, ‘Friend Santillane, forgive 

* me for having thrown thee into perplexity for my 

diversion; I pleased myself with giving thee un- 

. easiness, in order to try thy prudence, and see what 
thou wouldst do in thy chagrin. I don’t doubt 

that thou thought’ st I was displeased with thee; 

but, on the contrary, my child, I own I have a 
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Hiking to thy person. ‘Though the king my mas: 
“ter hed not ordered me to take cate of thy fortune,” 


Tshould have done it through pure inviwagon. 
Besides, my uncle, Don Balthazar de Zuniga, to 
whom I’can refuse nothing, has desired :ne to look 
upon thee as one for whom he interests himself. 
this is enough to determine me in thy favour.” 
This declaration made such a strong impression 
upon my senses, that they were quite disordered. 
I threw myself st the feet of the minister; who, 
having bid me rise, went on in this manner: 
*Come hither again ‘this afternoon, and call for 
my steward, who will impart to thee the orders I 
shull give him? So saying, his excellency went 
out to hear mass, as he usually did every day, 
after having given audience; and then repaired 
to tle king's levee. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Gil Blas acquires the love of the Count @ Olivares. 


Trp not fail to return in the r ternoon, and call 
for the steward, whose name was Don Rayfnond 
Caporis. I no sooner told him my name, than 
saluting me with great demonstrations of respect, 

ignior,’ said he, ‘follow me, if you please: 
conduct you to the apartment which is des- 
tined for you in this house.’ So saying, he carried 
me b alittle stair toa range of five oraix rooms, 
which com asecond story of one wing of 
I suse, and which were very plainly furnished. 
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.* This,’ said he, ‘is the lodging which his grace 


appoints for you; and here you will have a table ° 


with six covers, maintained at his expense. You 
will be served by his own domestics, and there 
will always be a coach at your command. This 
is not all,’ added he, ‘his excellency has ordered 
me to treat you with the same respect as if 

you was of the family of Guzman.’ ‘ What the 
deuce is the meaning of all this?’ said I to myself. 
‘How am I to understand these distinctions? Is 
there not some mischief at bottom? and is it not 
for his diversion that the minister gives me such 
honourable treatment”? While I was in this un- 
certainty, fluctuating between hope and fear, a 
page came and told me, that the count wanted 
me. I went instantly to his e, who beimg alone 
in his closet, ‘ Well, Santillane,’ said he; art thou 
satisfied with thy apartment, and the orders which 
Ihave given to Don Raymond?’ ‘ The goodness 
of your excellency,’ answered I, ‘ seems to be ex- 
cessive; and I receive it with fear and trembling.’ 
‘ For what reason?’ saidhe. ‘Can I do too much 
honour toa man whom the king has recommended 
to my care? No, indeed; I do no more than my 
duty in treating thee in an honourable manner: be 
not therefore surprised at what I do for thee; and 
be assured, that a solid and splendid fortune can- 
not escape thee, provided thou art as much at- 
tached to me as thou wast to the Duke of Lerma. 
But, with re to that nobleman,’ added he, ‘I 
have been told that you lived in great familiarity 
with him. Iam curious to know how you two 
became acquainted, and what employment you 
exercised under that minister: disguise nothing; I 
insist upon hearing the whole truth.’ I then re- 
membered my perplexity with the Duke of Lerma 
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in the same case, and in what manner Iextricated 
myselfiand this practised again very successfully: 
in my narration I softened the rough 
pase and’ passed slightly over those things 
Which’ did nat much redound to my honour: T 
likewise spared the Duke of Lerma; though in 
doing otherwise, Ishould have better pleased my 
hearer. As for Don Rodrigo de Calderona,* I gave 
him no quarter, but disclosed all the fine strokes 
which I knew he struck in the traffic of com 
manderies, governments, and benefices. 
“What you tell me Of Calderona,” said the 
minister, int terrupting. me, ‘is conformable to 
several memori: ich have been presented. 
inst him, and which contain heads of accusation 
‘still more important. His trial will soon come ons 
and if you wish his downfall, I believe your desire 
will be satisfied.’ ‘I don’t desire his death,’ said 
I;, ‘though it was not his fault that I found not 
mine in the tower of Segovia, where he was the 
cause of my being i g imprisoned for a good many 
months.’ ‘ How!” his excellencys ‘ was ‘Don 
Rodrigo the cause of thy imprisonment? this is 
what {did not know. Don Balthazar, to whom 


1 Rodsigo Calderona was fret made entenan ofthe bed- 
chamber then secretary of mate; some time fer, 
ferecalved thecollt of the order of St. Ja 
ander of Arcana, and created ei the er German 

juch extraordinary favours he could not support wi 
oration: 4 but, becom ‘and, een 


Sespieed enh grondeceal3 
lecaof Spain, to whose 

tent he fell asecrifice. He Was ted tn O19, on an impoweh- 
sorvery, th polsoing he guess: and ough ese we 
‘wore sorcery, ween; pve tre 
Taare hevWas condeined to lone his head 
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Navarro recounted thy history, told me that the 
late king ordered thee to be confined, as a punish- 
ment for having carried the Prince of Spain to a 
suspected place in the night: but I knew no more 
of the matter; and I can’t conceive what part Cal- 
derona could play in the piece.’ ‘The part of 
a lover who revenges an injury received,’ an- 
swered I. I then told him the whole adventures 
which he thought so diverting, that, grave as he 
was, he could not help laughing, or rather weep- 
ing with mirth. He was infinitely rejoiced with 
Catalina, sometimes niece, and sometimes grand- 
daughter, as well as with the part which the duke 
of Lerma acted in the whole. 

When | had finished my narration, the count 
dismissed me, saying, that he would not fail m 
finding me some employment next day. Iran 
immediately to the house of Zuniga, to thank 
Don Balthazar for his good offices, and to tell my 
friend Joseph how well I was with the prime- 
minister. 


~CSe- 
CHAPTER V. 


The private conversation which Gil Blas had with 
Navarro, and the first business in tohich he waa 
employed by the Count & Olivarez. 


As soon as I saw Joseph, I told him, with some 
agitation, that I had a great many things to com- 
municate; upon which he carried me to a private 
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where, after having informed him of what 
happened, I asked his opinion of the mat- 
ter. ‘My opinion,’ answered he, ‘is, that you 
are in the way of making a vast fortune: every 
thing smiles upon you; you are agreeable to the 
prime-minister; and another thing which may turn 
out to your advantage is, that I can do you the 
same service which you received from my uncle 
Melchoir de la Ronda, when you first entered the 
family of the Archbishop of Grenada. He spared 
you the trouble of studying the prelate and hie 
principal officers, by disclosing their different cha 
racters to you at once: and I will, after his example, 
make youncqusinted with the count, the countess 
his wife, and Donna Maria de Guzman, theironly —« 
«The minister has a quick, penetrating genius, 
capable of forming grand designs. He sets up 
for a universal man, because he has a small tinc- 
ture of every science, and believes himself able 
to decide in every thing. He imagines himself 
profound lawyer, a great captain, and a most 
consummate politician. Add to this, he is so 
intoxicated with his own opinions that he alway 
follows them rather than those of others, that he 
may not seem beholden to the understanding of 
any man. Between you and me, this defect may 
have consequences; from which Heaven 
ve the monarchy! He shines in the council 
i. 2 natural elcquence; and he would write as 
well as he speaks, if in order to dignify his style, 
he did not affect expressions which render it stiff 
and obscure. He is, besides, very whimsical, 
capricious, and chimerical: so much for his head. 
‘As to his heart, he is generous and friendly. He 
is said to be vindictive; but what Spaniard is 
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otherwise’ He is also accused of i itude, in 
being the occasion of exiling the Duke d’Uzeda, 
and the Friar Lewis Aliaga, to whom, people say, 
he had t obligations: but this is pardonable; 
the desire of being prime-mmister prevails over 
every other sentiment. _.. 

‘Donna Agnez de Zuniga a Velasco, Countess of 
Olivarez,’ continued Joseph, ‘is alady that hasno 


fault that I know, but that of selling her favours’ 


at a high price. As for Donna Maria de Guzman, 
who is, without contradiction, this day the richest 
match in Spain, she is an accomphshed 

lady, and the idol of her father. Model your be- 
haviour accordingly; be assiduous in making your 
court to these two ladies; arid appear still more 
devoted to the Count d’Olivarez than you was to 
the Duke of Lerma, before your journey to Sego- 
via; in which case, you will certainly Cecome a 
personage of rank and power. 

‘I likewise advise you,’ added he, ‘to wait 
upon my master Don Balthazar from time to time; 
though you have no need of him for your advance- 
ment, don’t neglect him; he has a very ie 
nion of you at present: preserve his friendship 
and esteem, which may be of service to you upon 
some occasion or other.’ ‘As the uncle and 
nephew,’ said I, ‘ are both concerned in the minis- 
try, is there no jealousy between the two col- 
leagues?’ ‘On the contrary,’ answered he, ‘ they 
live together in the greatest harmony. Had it 
not been for Don Balthazar, the Count d’Olivarez, 

erhaps, would not have been prime-minister: 
or, in short, after the death of Philip the Third, 
all the friends and partisans of the house of San- 
doval exerted themselves very much, some in 
favour of the cardinal, and others in behalf of his 
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‘on; but my master, who was the most subtle 
among the courtiers, and the count, as cunning as 
he, broke all their measures, and took such effec 
tual steps to secure that place, that their antago- 
nists were quite foiled. The Count d’Olivarez, 
when he became minister, shared the adminis- 
tration with his uncle Don Balthazar, to whom 
he left the care of foreign affairs, reserving all 
domestic concerns to himself: so that, by these 
means, strengthening the ties of friendship, which 
ought nats ‘tounite persons of the same blood, 
these twa nob lemen, i lependent of one another, 
ve in su jondence as to me seems 
nies oe 

Such was the conversation I had with Jose 

whose information I hoped to profit: 
which I went to thank Signior de Zuniga for his 
goodness towardsme. He told me very politely, 
he would seize every occasion of befri 

me, and that he was very glad to find me satisfi 
with his nephew, to whom, he assured me, he 
would speak again in my favour; resolving at least, 
he said, to convince me, that he had my welfare 
‘at heart, and that, instead of one patron, I had 
two. It was thus that Don Balthazar, out of friend- 
ship for Navarro, interested himself in my behalf. 

‘That very evening I quitted my hired room, to 
goand. ‘at the prime-minister’s house,where I 
supped with Scipio in my own a] nt. There 
‘we were served by the domestics of the family; 
who, while we eat our victuals, with an affected 
gravity, laughed, perhaps, within themselves, at 
the respect which they were commanded to show 
‘When the table was uncovered, ed they were 
retired, my secretary, Jaying aside his constraint, 
paid thousand diverting things, which his gay dis- 
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sanguine hopes inspired. As for me, el- 
ean ov wera! the t situation in which 
I saw nore felt myself no lox disposed to 
be dazzled by it; but, going to slept soundly, 
without giving way to the agreeable ideas with 
which I might have entertained my fancy; where 
as the ambitious Scipio enjoyed little repose, but 

half of the night in hoarding up money 

r the portion of his daughter Seraphina. 
1 had scarce got on my clothes next 

when I was sent for by his grace; who, when I 
came before him, said to me, ‘ Well, Santil- 
lane; let us see a specimen of what thou canst do. 
Thou sayest the Duke of Lerma employed thee in 
abridging memorials: I have got one, which I 
intend for thy first essay. The subject of it is 
this: it must be a performance to prepossess the 
public in favour of my ministry. I have already 
privately spread a report, that I found affairs in 
very great disorder: the business therefore is, to 
expose to the eycs of both court and city the mi- 


serable condition to which the monarchy is re - 


duced. We must, on this subject, ¢ draw a aw > picture 
which will strike the people, and hinder them 
froma regretting the loss of my predecessor. Af- 
ter that, you must extol the measures which I 
have taken to render his majesty’s reign glorious, 
his dominions flourishing, and his subjects per 
fectly happy.’ 

His grace, having spoke in this manner, gave 
me a paper, containing the jast causes the nauon 
had to complain of the ng administration, 
summed up in ten articles; the least of which, I 
remember, was sufficient to alarm all Spe 
niards; then shutting me ina closet adjoining to hi 
awn he left me to ivork at liberty. I began te 
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ecenpose my memorial sswelles I could. I first of 
francs exis eral reve ered 
« e royal revenue en; 

ferent ata wah So 
tee demonstrated the faults committed by those 
who had governed the state under the last reign, 
and the terrible consequences which might pro- 
ceed from these faults, In short, I represented 
the monarchy in danger, and so sharply censured 
the former minister, that, according to my me- 
morial, the loss of the Duke of Lerma was a grest 
happiness for Spain. To say the truth, though I 
harboured no resentment against that nobleman, 
was not sorry to do him this good office. Buch 
is the disposition of man! 

In fine, afer a frightful picture of the misfor. 
tunes which threatened Spain, I encouraged the 
Bie of of the © people, by making them conceive 

hopes the future. 1 made the Count 
fone like a saviour sent from heaven 
for the salvation of the state; I promised mountains 
and miracles; in a word, I entered so well into the 
views of the new minister, that he seemed sur- 
prised ot my performance; which when he had 
an end, ‘Santillane,? said he, dost thou 

inew hat thou hast composed a morsel worthy 
ofa secretary of state? I am not surprised that the 
Dake of Lerma employed thy pens thy style is 
concise, and even elegant; but I think it is a little 
too natural.’ -He then pointed out the places 
which were not to his taste, altering them with 
his own hand; and I perceived, by his corrections, 
that he loved (as Navarro had told me) obscure 
and far fetched expressions. Nevertheless, though 
he was resolved to have nobleness, or rather con- 
ceits, in-his diction, he preserved two-thirds of 
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my rents ant how how well bs es teed 
ith my capacity, sent to me, by ymond 
three hundred putoles, as'a deguert at diner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘The use to which Gil Blas puts kis three humdre 
(pistoles; and his charge to Scipio: with the wwe 
‘eae of the above-mentioned memorial. 


‘Tats favour of the minister furnished Scipio 

new opportunity of congratulating my return te 
ee ee rarer 
in your favour. Are you now sory 

ieee M ited your wolitude? "La life to the 

es want Potverce! he is Suite an sort of s 

patron than his predecessor. The duke of Lerma, 

though you was so much attached to him, allowed 

you to languish several months, without 

you one pistole; whereas the Count has 

Ceetow 


were witnesses of the happiness which you 
or at least made acquainted with it? Zicis ime, 
indeed, for them to know it,’ answered I; ‘and 
1 was just going to talk to thee about the matter. 
I don’t di it they are extremely impatient 
to hear from me; but I waited until 1 should see 
settled in sme | or other, and be 
whether or not 3 





should stay at court. Now that I am fixed, thou 
mayest set out for Valencia when thon wilt, to 
inform those noblemen of my present situation, 
which I look upon as their own work, since it is 
certain, that had it not been for them, I should 
never have determined upon my journey to Mar 
drid.’ ‘ My dear master,’ cried the son of Cosco- 
lina, ‘ how happy will they be when I recount to 
them what has happened to you! would I were 
already at the gates of Valencia! but ! shall be 
there very soon. Don Alphonso’s two horses are 
ready: I will-set out immediately with one of his 
grace’s lacquies: for, besides that I shall be glad 
of a companion on the road, you know people 
will be dazzled by the livery of the prime minis- 
ter.’ 


I could not help laughing at the ridiculous 
vanity of my secretary, though, vainerstill perhaps 
than he, I let him do as he desired. Go,’ said 
Jy ‘and return as soon as possible; for I lave 
another commission to give thee: thou must go 
tothe Asturias with money for my mother. I 
have, through negligence, let the time pass, on 
which I promised to remit a hundred pistoles to 
her, and which you undertook to deliver with thy 
own hand. These sort of promises from a son 
ought to be #0 sacred, that I upbraid myself with 
my want of punctuality. ¢ Siz,’ answered Scipio, 
‘in six weeks I will bring you an account of both 
these commissions; I will converse with the Lords 
of Leyva, make a tour to your country-house, and 
revisit the city of Oviedo, which I never remem. 
ber without wishing three-fourths and a half of 
its inhabitants at the devil.’ Upon this, I counted 
ltt to the son of Coscolina one hundred pistoles 
for my mother’s pension, with a hundred more 
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for himaelf, that he might agreeably perform the 
long joumey which he had undertaken. 

A few days after his departure, the count sent 
our memorial to the press; and it was no sooner 
published than it became the subject of all con- 
veraations in Madrid. The people, always friends 
to novelty, were charmed with the performance. 
The low ebb of the finances, which was painted 
in Evely colours, incensed them against the Duke 
of Lerma; and if the strokes of the quill, which 
that minister received, were not applauded by 
every body, at least they met with abundance of 
approbation. 

As for the magnificent promises made by the 
Count d’Olivarez, and, among others, that of de- 
fraying the national expense by a prudent econo- 
my, without incommoding the subjects, they daz- 
zled the citizens in general, and confirmed them in 
the grand opinion which they had already enter- 
tained of his capacity; so that the whole city 
echoed with his praise. 

That minister, overjoyed to see the accomplish- 
ment of his aim, which in that publication had 
been to acquire the public affection, was resolved 
to deserve it effectually, bya commendable action, 
which should be serviceable to the king. For 
this purpose he had recourse to the invention of 
the Emperor Galba; that is, to make those who 
had enriched themselves, the Lord knows how, 
in the administration of the finances, regorge 
their wealth. When he had drawn from those 
leeches the blood which they had sucked, and 
filled the coffers of the king, he undertook to pre- 
serve it, by suppressing all pensions, not even 
excepting his own, as as the gratifications that 
were given out of the king’s exchequer. To 
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smeoed in hindi, wich he ooldnotexmute 
Thon the face of government, he 
ved meer om ing a new memorial, 
satgteace and Room ich he dictated. He 
then enjoined me to rise as much as I could above 
simplicity of my style wd give 
more dignity to my expressions. Enough, my 
lord,’ said 1; ‘ your excellency shall have the 
splendid and and eublime which you desire.” I shut my. 
selfup in the same closet where I had composed 
the first, and there went to work, after having in 
voked the eloquent genius ofthe Archbishop of 


1 began by representing, that we could not be 
too careful in preserving the money which was is 
the treasury, and which ought to be employed 
only in the emergencies-of the state, as being » 
‘sacred fond, reserved on purposc to keep the 
‘enemies of Spain in awe. Then I demonstrated 
to the king Gor the memorial was addressed te 
him) that, in taking away all the pensions ane 

ratification with which the revenue was saddled, 

‘¢ could not, for all that, deprive himself of the 
pleasure of rewarding those subjects who shoule 
deserve his favour; since, without touching his 
treasure, he was ina condition to bestow uy 
them great recompenses: that for some he 
vice-royalties, governments, ordersof knighthood, 
and military employments; for others, comman 
aeries, and pensions upon them, titles, magis 
tracies; and, in fine, all sorts of benefices for those 
who are consecrated to the church. 

This memorial, which was much longer than 
the first, took me up near three days; and luckily 
¥ composed it to the taste of my master; who, 
Guding it written with emphasis, end stuffed wish 
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metaphors, loaded me with applause. ‘¥ am vevy 
well satisfied with this,’ said he, pointing to the 
most tumid placeg; ‘ these are well stamped ex- 
pressions. Courage, friend; I foresee that thou 
wilt be of great service to me.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of the applause of which he was so prodi 

, he did not fail to retouch the memorial. He 
inserted a good deal of his own, and composed a 
piece of eloquence which charmed the king and 
the whole court. The city joined its approba- 
tion, and conceived a happy omen of the future; 
and flattered itself, that the monarchy would re- 
sume its ancient lustre under the ministry of such 
@ great man. 

His excellency, seeing that this piece did him 
a great deal of honour, was willing that I should 
reap some fruit from it, in consideration of my own 
share in the composition; he accordingly bestowed ' 
upon me a pension of five hundred crowns upon 
the commandery of Castile; which was the more 
agreeable to me, as it was not wickedly though 
easily got. 


-Se~ 


CHAPTER VIL 


By what accident, in what place, and condition, Gil 
Blas found his friend Fabricio; and the conversa- 
tion that passed between them. 


of 
Norarne gave more pleasure to the count, than 
to know the opinion which the people of Madrid 
had of his conduct in the ministry. He asked me 
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every day, what people said of him; and even 
maintained spies, who brought him an exact ac- 
count of what paseed in the city. They reported 
to him every word which they heard; and, as he 
ordered them to be sincere, his self-love suffered 
sometimes: for the people have an intemperance 
of tongue which has no respect of persons. 
When I perceived that be was pleased with 
these reports, I employed myself every afternoon 
in going to public places, and joining conversa- 
tion with good company. When they spoke of 
the government, I listened with attention; and if 
they said any thing that deserved to be re-told to 
his excellency, I did not fail to inform him of it: 
but it must be observed, that I never reported 
any thing which was spoke to his prejudice. 
One day, as 1 returned from one of those places, 
passing by the door of an hospital, I felt an incli- 
nation to enter. I walked through two or three 
wards full of sick people a-bed, and surveyed 
every thing around me. Among these unfor- 
tunate people, whom I could not behold without 
compassion, I was struck with the appearance 
of one, who, I believed, was my old fnend and 
comrade Fabricio. That I might have a more 
distinct view of him, I approached his bed, and, 
having no longer any reason to doubt that it was 
the poet Nunnez, stopped a few minutes to con- 
sider him, without speaking; while he, recol- 
lecting me also, eyed me in the same manner. At 
length, breaking silence, ‘ Sure,’ said I, ‘my eyes 
deceive me! is this actually Fabricio whom I 
meet in this place!’ ‘ The very same,’ answered 
he coldly: ‘and.thou hast no cause to be sur 
prised at it. Since I left thee, I have ever exer- 
cised the business of an author: I have composed 
Vow IV. L 
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romances, comedies, all kinds of works of ge 
nius; I bave run my race, and am now at the hos- 
ital,’ 
P 1 could not help laughing at these words, and 
still more at the serious air with which they were 
ronounced. ‘How!’ cned I, ‘has the Muse 
rought thee to this place? hath she played thee 
this villanous trick?’ ‘ Thou seest it is eo,’ he 
replied: ‘ this house is the retreat of many a wit. 
Thou hast done well, my child, to take another 
road; but methinks thou art no longer at court, 
and the face of thy affairs is changed: nay, I re- 
member to have heard that thou wast imprison. 
ed by order of the king.’ ‘True,’ said I, ‘the 
charming situation in which I was, when we part. 
ed, in a little time after was followed by a reverse 
of fortune, which robbed me of my wealth and 
liberty: nevertheless, my friend, thon seest me 
again in a more flourishing state than ever.’ ‘ That 
ig impossible!’ cried Nunnez; ‘thy apparel is 
frugal and plain; and thou hast not that vain and 
insolent air which prosperity usually gives.’ ‘ Mis- 
fortune,’ answered I, ‘hath purified my virtue; 
and | have learned, in the school of adversity, to 
enjoy riches with moderation.’ 
‘Tell me then,’ cried Fabricio, starting ap in 
a transport, ‘ what may be thy employmenr? what 
business dost thou follow? art thou not steward to 
some ruined grandee, or opulent widow” ‘Ihave 
a better post,’ I replied; ‘but thou must dispense 
with my telling thee more at present: 1 will sa- 
tisfy thy curiosity another time. 1 will now only 
let thee know, that I am in a condition to assist 
thee, or rather, to make thee easy for life, pro 
vided thou wilt promise to write no more 
of genius. cither in verse or prose. Dost thow 








foal thyself capeble of making atch a secrifloe'ta 
me? ‘Ihave already made it to heaven’ exid 
he, ‘during a severe distemper, of which I am 
just cured, A Dominican father has made moe 

‘abjure poetry, se an amusement which, if net cri- 
mist, st least diverts the mind from the pursuits 
of wisdom and virtue.” dew 

«1 congratalate thee, my ‘Nunnes,’ an 
sweredI: That bewsecofarelapec.” «That [amin 
to fear of,’ he resumed: ‘I am firmly resolved to 
‘bandon the Muses; and, when thou camest into 
the ward, wat just composing an eternal sdieu 
te them in verse.’ ‘M. Fabricio,’ seid I, shakin; 
tay head, ‘I don’t know if the Dominican and 1 
dare trust to your abjurstion, you seem so furiously 
enchanted by these learned damsels.’ 


this language i 
cold blood. T equally deeplee the applause 
hisses of the public, which one does not know 
to manage. It is 0 capricious, that it does 
think two days one way. What fools are those 
dramatic who are vain of the sicceas of 
their performances! Whatever noise they make 
by ther novelty if they are brougt upon the 
stage twenty years after, they are for 

part very ill received. The present generation 
taxes the past with want of taste, and its deter 
minations are contradicted by those of the nex 
from whence I conclude, that those authors who 
are now applauded, will be hissed by posterity. 
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It is the same thing with regard to 
Ry which, th 


other amusing boo 
meet with general approbation, insensibly 
into contempt. That honour, therefore, which we 
reap from the success of our works, is no- 
thing but a chimera, an illusion of the brain, a 
fire of straw, which evaporates in smoke.’ 
Though I was well convinced that the Asturian 
poet spoke this from passion only, I did not seem 
to perceive it; but said to him, ‘] am overjoyed 
to find thee disgusted with the belles lettres, and 
radically cured of the rage of writing. Be as- 
sured that I will immediately procure for thee an 
employment in which thou mayest enrich thyself, 
without being at a great expense of genius.’ ‘So 
much the better!’ cried he. ‘ Genius stinks in my 
nostrils, and I now look upon it as the ‘most fatal 
present that heaven can bestow upon man.’ ‘I 
wish, my dear Fabricio,’ I replied, ‘that thou 
mayest still preserve these sentiments. If you 
ersist in your resolution to quit poetry, I repeat 
it, I will soon procure for thee an honourable and 
lucrative post; but until I can do thee this ser- 
vice,’ added I, giving him a purse of sixty pis- 
toles, ‘ pray accept this small token of friendship.’ 
*O generous friend!’ cried the son of Barber 
Nunnez, transported with gratitude and joy, 
‘what thanks do I owe to heaven for bringing 
thee into this hospital, which I will leave this very 
day by thy assistance!’ And he actually ordered 
himself to be transported into a hired lodgings 
but, before we parted, I told him where I lived, 
and invited him to come and see me, as soon as 
he should be perfectly recovered. He seemed ex- 
tremely surprised, when I told him that I lodged 
in the house of the Count d’Olivarez. ‘Three 
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happy Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘whose fate it is tobe a 
minlster’s favourite! I rejoice at thy good fortune, 
ince thou usest it so well.’ 


-0Qe- 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Gil Blas becomes more and more beloved by his mas- 
ter. Scipio returns to Madrid, ond gives an as 
count of his journey to Santillane, 


‘Tax Count d’Olivarez, whom henceforth I shall 
call the count-duke, because the king was pleased 
about this time to honour him with that title, had 
a foible which I discovered very much to my own 
advantage; and this wasa desire of being beloved. 
As soon as he perceived that any one attached him- 
self to him ‘throu inclination, he immediately 
conceived a friendship" for that adherent. 

1 took care not to neglect this observation. 3 
was not contented with barely doing what he com. 
manded; I executed his orders with such demon- 
strations of zeal as quite won his heart, I studied 
his taste in all things, that I might conform myself 
to ity and anticipated his desires as much ss I 








By this conduct, which seldom fails of success, 
I insensibly became the favourite of my master; 
who, on his part, as I myself had the same foible, 
gained my whole soul, by the marks of affection 
which he bestowed upon me; and I insinuated 
myselfs0 farinto his favour, that at length shared 
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his.confideace with Signior Carnero, his chief se 
cretary. 


Carnero had practised the same method of being 
agreeable to his excellency; and succeeded so well 
that he was intrusted with the mysteries of the 
cabinet. That secretary and I were the two confi- 
dants of the prime-minister, and the deposito- 
nes of his secrets; with this difference, he 
spoke to Carnero of nothing but state affairs, and 
conversed with me on his own private concerns 
only: by these means making as it were two se- 
parate departments, with which we were both 
equally satisfied, we lived together without jea- 
lousy, as without friendship. I had cause to be 
pleased with my situation, which giving me con- 
tinual opportunities of being wath the count-duke, 
I was always at hand to observe the very bottom 
of his soul; which he, though naturally dissem- 
bling, ceased to conceal from me, when he no 
loager doubted the sincerity of my attachment. 

‘ SantiMane,’ said he to me one day, ‘thou hast 
seen the Duke of Lerma enjoy an authority which 
looked more like the power of an absolute mo- 
narch than that of a favourite minister: neverthe- 
less, I am still more lucky than he was, even at 
the highest paint of his fortune. He had two 
formidable enemies in the Duke d’Uzeds, his own 
son, and in the confessor of Philip the Third; 
whereas I see not one person near the king, who 
has credit enough to hurt me, nor even one wham 
I suspect to be my foe. 

‘It is true, indeed,’ continued he, ‘ that when 
I came to the ministry, I suffered none to be near 
the prince, but those who were connected with 
me, either by blood or friendship. I have by 
vice-royalties. or, embassies got rid of all those 
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nebiewen whe, by their merit, mi 

Peeper hele rare 
Aavour, which I was resolved entirely to possess: 
o> that T may now safoly ay, no great man takes 
wabrage my credit. Thoa seest, Gil Blas,’ 
added “hak I diaclose my heart to thee. ‘As 
(have reason to think thee entirely devoted to 
ime, I have choeen thee for my confidant. Thou 
dost not want understanding; art, I believe, mo- 
‘dest, prudent, and discreet; ina word, thou seem- 
‘et proper for executing twenty sorts of commis 
‘sions, which require 2 young man of extensive 
understanding, who is at the same time in my in- 


I waa not proof against the flattering im: 
wwhich these words raised in my pane 
Some vepours of avarice and ambition mounted 
into my brain, and awaked in me those senti- 
‘ments over-which I thought I had gained a com- 
plete triumph. I protested to the minister, that f 
‘would answer his intentions with all my power; 
and I kept myself ready to execute, without 

ecruple, the commissions with which he should 
think proper to entrust te, 

‘While I was thus disposed to raise new altars 
to Fortune, Scipio, returning from his journey, 
said, ‘I have not a tedious narration to e. The 
Lords of Leyva were charmed when I told them 
the reception you met with from the king, when 
he knew you, and with the behaviour of the Count 
WOlivarez.’ pted 

Here I interrupted Scipio, saying, ‘You wonld 
have given them still more pleasure, my friend, 
‘conld you have told them on what footing I am 
Row with his grace. The rapidity of the progress 
whieh [ bave made in his excellency’s heart ence 
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thy de is altogether prodigious.’ ‘ Ged be 
prised, my dear master!’ answered he; ‘I fore- 
see that a splendid destiny awaits us.” ‘Let us 
waive this subject,’ said I, ‘and talk of Oviedo, 
Thou hast been at the Asturias? in what condi- 
tion didst thou leave my mother?’ ‘Ah, siri’ he 
replied, assuming all of a sudden a melancholy 
look, ‘1 have nothing but afflicting news for you 
from that quarter.’ ‘O heaven!’ cried I, ‘ my mo- 
ther is certainly dead.’ ‘Six months ggo,’ said 
mny secretary, ‘the good lady paid the tribute 
of nature, as well as your uncle Signior Gil Perez.’ 
_ I was deeply affected with my mother’s death, 
although in my infancy I had never received from 
her those caresses which are necessary to make 
children grateful in the sequel. I likewise paid 
those tears which I owed to the good canon, for 
the care he had of my ed&cation. My grief, in- 
deed, did not last long, but soon mellowed into a 
tender remembrance, which I have always pre- 
served of my parents.’ 


-68e- 
CHAPTER Ix. 


How and to whom the count-duke married his only 
daughter, with the bitter fruits which that mar- 
riage produced. 

Soon after the return of Coscolina’s son, the 


eount-duke fell into a profound reverie, in whick 
he remained for the space of cight whele days, 
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Ti that he was meditating some 
{igufonlt he woe matting tome rt 

is own farnily only. ‘Gil Blas,? sai 

he to me one afternoon, ‘thou must have per- 
ceived that I am a good deal perplexed in mind. 
Yes my obi Yam wball engrossed by an affair 
upon which of my life depends; and 
I will impart the enet thee, 

“Donna Maria, my daughter,’ continued he, ‘is 
now ; and her heart is disputed by 
a great number of noblemen. ‘The Court de Nic. 
bles, eldest son of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, 
chief of the family of Guzman; and Don Lewis 
de Horo, eldest son of the Marquis de Carpio and 
my own sister; are the two candidates who seem 
best entitled to the preference; especially the 
last, who possesses merit so much superior to that 
of his rivals, that all the court persuade them. 
selves I shall make choice of him for my son-in- 
law. Nevertheless, without entering into the 
reasons which I have to exclude him, as well as 
the Count de Niebles, I will tell thee, that I have 
cast my eyes on Don Ramires Nunnez de Guz- 

wuis de Toral, and chief of the family 


“Of Guzmsn d'Abrados: to this young. noble- 


man, and the children which he shall have by my 
daughter, I intend to leave my whole estate an- 
the, title of Count d’Olivarez, to which 
he quality of grandee; so that 
grand-children and their descendants, proc bs 
ing from the branch d’Abrados and that of Oli- 
varez, will pass for the eldest of the Guzman 


family. 

“Well, Santilane,’ added he, ‘dost thou not 
spprove of my design” ‘Pardon me, sir,’ an- 
awored I; ‘the prospect is worthy of the genius 
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that fermed ity J ain only afraid that the Buke de 
Medina Sidon will murmear at it.? ‘Let him 
murmur, if he pleases,’ remumed the minister; ‘I 
shall give myself yery little trouble about that. I 
don’t love his branch, which hath usurped the 
birth-nght and titles thereunto attached over the 
house of Abradas. 1 shall mind his complaints 
less than the chagrin of sister the Marchio- 
" ness de Caspio, in er son 

in his expectation of my hter. But, — 
I intend to please myself, and it is alzeady de- 
cided that Don Ramires shall preved over ali his 
rivals.’ 

The count-duke, having taken this resolution, 
gave a new mark of his singular policy, in puttiag 
Itin practice. He presented. petition to the king, 
begging that be and the queen would de pleased 
to bestow his daughter in marriage, describing the 
characters of the noblemen whbd were in pursuit 
of her, and leaving the choice entirely to their 
majeaties; but he did not fail, ia speaking of the 
Marquis de Toral, to show that he was the most 
agreeable of them all. Whereupon the king, who 
had a blind complaisance for his miniater, returned 
this answer: 


‘Y netizyk Don Ramires Nunnez worthy of 
your daughter Donna Maria; nevertheless, take 
yo ur own choice. The match which will suit you 

est will be the most agreeable to me. 
‘THE KING.’ 


The minister affected to show this answer; and 
preteneng to look upon it as his prince’s order, 
me to marry his daughter to the marquis 
de Tora]: an event that very much displeased the 


Marchioness de Carpio, as well ps the Guzman, 


ete 
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‘who had flattered themselves with the hope of 
Donna Maria. per ches 


celebrate it with grest demonstrations of j 
\would have thought that the whole = 
harmed with the occasion; but the malecontents 
swere soon ‘in a.-manner very melancholy 
For the oyantdabe, Deans Mra® 9 fen montis 
brought forth a daughter, which died in the birth, 
‘and in a few days after fell herself a victim to 
death. ‘What lone was this for after, who, to 
use the had no eyes but for his daugh- 
ter; and wi oawin in this event the i 


ri 

licted as he. To tell the truth, I made use of 
this occasion to shed fresh tears to the met 
of Antonis. The resemblance which her 
had to that of the Marchioness de Toral, burst 
‘open again the wound which was but imper 
fectly cured, and renewed my sffliction so much, 
that the minister, overwhelmed as be was with 
his own sctrow, could not help being struck 
with mine. He was estonished to see me enter 
00 warmly into his chagrin, ‘Gil Blas,’ said he 
one day, perceiving me plunged in the most 
melancholy sadness, ‘it is a sweet consolation 
Forme to have sre nach « spnpathiong confidant! 
‘Ab, my lord,’ answered I, giving to him all the 


* Mr. Le Sage has here deviated from the true history, tbe 
Donna Maria died unmarried, after having been betrothed to 

Raymond du Guzman, Marquis de Toral, aflerwards created 
‘Bune de Madina de las Tocres, 


, 
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" honour of my affliction, ‘1 must be very 

- and hard-hearted indeed, if I did not si 

sympathize with your How can I consi- 

that you mourn e loss of a daughter of 

aecomplished merit, whom you tenderly loved, 

without mingling my tears with yours! No, my 

lord; I am so sensible of your goodness, that, as 
as I live, I shall always share in your pain as 
as pleasure.’ 


-6Ge- 


CHAPTER X. 


Gil Blas by accident meets the poet Nunnez, who tells 
him that he has composed a tragedy, which is im- 
mediately to be represented on the Prince’s theatre. 
The bad suecess of that piece, with the surprising 
good luck which attended tis fall. 


Tux minister began to be consoled, and I of 
consequence to resume my good-humour, when 
one evening I went out alone to take the air in 
my coach, and met in my way the Asturian poet, 
whom I had not seen since he qe the hospi- 
tal. He being very well I took him into 
the coach, and we drove together to St. Jerome’s 
Headow. 

‘Mr. Nunnez,’ said I to him, ‘I think myself 
very lucky in having met you by chance, other. 
wise I should not have had the pleasure.’ ‘No 
reproaches, Santillane,’ said he with precipita- 
tion; ‘I sincerely own that I had no intention to 
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-visit thee; and thou shalt hear the reason. You 


promised mea provided I should ab- 
oetrys Pha nd ey ta 


‘I am very giad to hear it, my dear Fabricio,” 
said I; ‘for that Don Bertrand is in all appear 
ance very rich.’ ‘Rich!’ answered 1 hes “they say 
he has such immense wealth, that he cannot count 
it, Be that as it will, my office is this: as he 
piques himself upon being gallant, and would 
pass fora man of genins he Reepe a tera cor 


‘several very sprightly ladies, 
Tlend him my pen to compose billets filled 
with wit and humour. I write for him, in verse 
to one, in prose to another, and sometimes in per- 
son carry the letters to show the multiplicity of 
my talents’ 
chet hee hast not told me,’ said I, ‘what 1 
chiefly desire to know; art thou well paid for thy 
epigrams” ‘Very largely,’ he replied 
*Rich people are not always generous, and 
know some of them who are mere scrubs; ‘ctor 
Bertrand uses me very nobly. Over and above 
two hundred pistoles of fixed wages, I frequently 
receive from him small gratieations, which put 
me in a condition to act the gentleman, and pass 
my time agreeably with some authors, who are, 
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late ma, enemics te cére.” * But,’ I resumed, “bes 
thy treasurer taste to relish the besstios 
of a work of genins, to perceive its faults? 
‘Not at all,’ answered Nunnez; ‘ though he os 
ek speciously, he is by no means a cognoisseun. 

He giveshimecifout, hewevern, fur another Tarpa,® 
decades boldly, and supports his opinion with 
such loudness and obstinacy, that generally, when 


he disputes, ais antagonist is ebliged rage with 


order to avoid the shower of il] 
which he is wont to overwhelm his op 

« Thou mayest well believe,’ pu he, “that 
{am very cautious of contradicting him, whatever 
cause he gives me for se doings for, beades -the 
dimgrecable epithets which { should certainly 
bring “pon myself, might possibly be turned out 
af doors. I therefore prudently applaud whet he 
praises, and disapprove of every thing which he 
condemns. By this complaizance, which costs me 
nothing, because I possess the art of socommo 
dating myself to the characters of those who caa 
befriend me, I have gained the friendship and 


esteem of my patron. He snes en ae to 
compose & tragedy on ject w. 
e finished it uader hes 


eye; and an it ‘succeeds, I shall owe one part of 
my glory to his advice.’ 

I asked the title of his tragedy, oo eharming 
it was called, the Count de 
me, at the same time, that it would be repro- 
sented in three days on the Prince's theatre. ‘i 
wish,’ answered I, ‘ that it may have a great run; 
and [ have such a good opinion of thy genius as te 


Metius Tarpa, a famous critic of the A 


bis anal was in the tempic Solar of af east where he sat it : 


four colieagues to judge the 
ancea, before they were exhibited 
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hope R will’ ‘I hope 20 toe,’ mid he; ‘“butthere 
is no dependence upon such hope, so uncertain 
are authors of the Crent of a draoatic piece.’ At 
length the firet day of its represestation arrreds 
and as I could not go to the play, being hindered 
by a commission I to perform for his grace, 
all that I could do was to send Scipio thithes, that 
I might at jeast know that very evening the suc- 
cess of a performance in which I interested my- 
self. After having waited with unpatience, I saw’ 
him return with a look from I conceived a 
bad omen. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘how hath the Count 
de 8 been received by the public? ‘Very 
brutally,’ answered he; ‘never was a piece more 
barbarcualy used I came away incensed at the 
insolence of the pit.’ ‘And £,’ mid I, ‘am incensed 
at the fury of Nannez im-composing 
he not have lost his judgment entirely, to roles 
Se eae wuich | could have proomed ience 
to the bappy lot which I could have procered for: 
hie” Thus through and ellicted toyecif inveigty 
sgnivet the Ashiriat poe’, and 
the misfortune of his piece, while he emuleed i 
6 oe ae he cal 
Two days e y came 
in « transport of joy. Genuine,” cried he «Er | 
am come to share with thee the ext the extreme pleasure 
which I feel! In composmg a bad play, my friend, 
soanpe have made my fortune. Thou knowest the 
reception which the Count de Saldagne 
met met vith, the spectators exclaimed against 
hier: a0 if for a wager, and to that general exein- 
mation I owe my good fortune.’ 
Astonished to hear the poet Nunnez talk in that 
manner, * How, Fabricio!’ said I, ‘is it possible 
thet the fall, of thy tragedy can justify thy im- 
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moderate joy!’ ‘ Yes, sure,’ answered he; ‘I told 
thee before that Don Bertrand had inserted some 
of his own composition in my piece, which of con- 

\ sequence he thought excellent. He was violently 
piqued to find the spectators of a different opinion, 
and this morning said to me, ‘‘Nunnez, Victriz 
cause dita placuit, sed victa Catoni: if the public 
is displeased with thy production, in recompense, 
it pleases me, and that is enough. To console thee 
for the bad taste of the age, I will give thee two 
thousand crowns a year on my estate; let us go in- 
stantly to my notary, and have the deed drawn.” 
We went thither accordingly, the treasurer has 
signed the deed, and paid me the first year ad- 
vance. 

I congratulated Fabricio on the w fate 
of the Count de Saldagne, since it Turned 
out so much to the author’s advantage. ‘Thou 
hadst reason,’ continued he, ‘to compliment me 
on the occasion; how happy am I in having been 
soundly hissed! If the public had been kind 
enough to honour me with applause, what service 
should I have received from it? Nothing of con- 
sequence; I should have got but a very moderate 
sum for my labours, whereas its hisses have all 
of a sudden made me easy for life.’ 


~SOe- 
CHAPTER XI. 


Santillane obtains an employment for Scipio, whe 
departs for New Spain. 

Mr secretary could not without envy look upon 

the unexpected good fortune of the poet Nunnez, 
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which was the sole object of his discourse during 
eight whole days. ‘I admire,’ said he, ‘the ca 
rice of fortune, that sometimes delights in load- 
ing a detestable author with wealth, while she 
leaves men of genius in misery: I wish she would 
take it in her head toenrich me also in the space of 
one night.’—‘ That may very well happen,’ said 
I, ‘and much sooner than you fmagine. Thou art 
here in her temple; for I think we may call the 
prime-minister’s house the temple of fortune, 
where favours are often bestowed which all of a 
sidden enrich those who obtain them.’—‘ That 
is true, air,’ answered he; ‘but they must be 
waited for with patience.’—‘ Once more, Scipio,’ 
said I, ‘make yourself easy; perhaps you are on 
the point of having some good post.’ A few days 
after, an opportunity actually offered of employ- 
ing him advantageously in the service of the 
count-duke, and I did not let it escape. 
Discoyrsing one morning with Don Raymond 
Caporis, steward of the prime-minister, our con- 
versation turned upon his excellency’s revenues. 
‘ His grace,’ said he, ‘enjoys the commanderies 
of all the military orders, which are worth forty 
thousand crowns per annum, and he is obliged to 
wear the cross of Alcantara only. Besides, his 
three posts of great chamberiain, master of the 
horse, and or of the Indies, bring 
in two hundred thousand more; and all that is no- 
thing in comparison to the immense sums which 
he draws from America. I will tell you how: 
when the king’s ships set sail from Seville or 
Lisbon for that country, he embarks on board of 
them wine, oil, and corn, which his estate of Oli- 
yarez affords, and he pays no duty. He sells 
these commodities in the Indies for four times 
Vox. IV. M 
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the'price which'they would zield in Spain, then, 


employs the money in purchasing spices, eolours, 
and other things, which are bought for almost 
nothing in that new world, and afterward are 
abld at a high rate in Europe. He hes already: 


many millions by: this traffic, without, doing. 


got 
the least prejudice tothe king, What will most 
surprise you,’ continued he, ‘is, that the people 


employed in transeoting this commerce always: 


retusa enriched, the count allowing them to take. 
caite of their ewn fortune, while they manage his.’ 

Cascolina’s son, who listened to our discourse, 
could not near Don Raymond talk thus, without 
interrupting hi ‘Zooks ! Signior Caporis, I 
should be glad to be one of thee people, for I 
have long wished to see Mexico.’—* Your curio- 
sity will son be satisfied,’ said the steward to him, 


‘if Signior de Santillane has nd objection to your: 


desire. Though I am very nice m the choice of 
those whom I send to the Indies on this employ- 
ment, (for { choose them all) I will, without he- 
sitation, insert you in my register, if your master 
desires it.’-—‘ You, will oblige me in so. doing,” 
said I to Don Raymond; ‘pray, give me that mark 
of your frendahip, Scipio is a y man whom. 
1 love; besides, he has a great deal of understand- 
ing, and. will behave in an irreproachable mannes, 
In a word, I can answer for him as for myself. 
‘If that be the case,’ resumed Caporis, ‘let 
hin repatr immediately to Seville; the ships will. 
sail for the Indies ina month. Me shall have a 
letter from me at his departure, for a man who. 
will give him all necessary instructions to enrich: 
himself, without prejudicing the interests of hie 


excellency, which must ever be looked upaa as 
sacred.’ . 
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Scipio, charmed with this employment, made 
haste to set out for Seville, with a thousand 
crowns which [ gave him, to buy wine and oil in 
Andalusia, and put him in a condition to trade in 
the Indies on bis own bottom. Nevertheless, 
isd as he was to make a voyage by which he 

oped to profit so much, he could not leave me 
without shedding tears, and I could not behold 
his departure with indifference. 


-6Ooe- 


CHAPTER XII 
Don Alphonso de Leyoa comes to Madrid; the mo- 
tive of his journey. Gil Blas is afflicted at the 
cause, but rejoices at the consequence of it. 


Scirro was scarce gone, when a page belong- 
ing to the minister brought to me a billet con- 
taining these words: ‘If Signior de Santillane 
will give himself the trouble to call at St. Ga- 
briel’s Head in Toledo Street, he will there see 
one of his best friends.‘ Who can this anony- 
mous friend be?’ said I to myself: ‘ Why does he 
conceal his name? He wants, I suppose, to give 
: me the pleasure of surprise.’ I went out imme- 
diately to Toledo Street, and going to the ap- < 
pointed place, was not a little astonished to see 
Don Alphonso de Leyva. ‘Are you here, my 
lord!’—* Yes, my dear Gil Blas,’ answered he, 
hugging me in his arms, ‘it is Don Alphonso him. 
if ewhom you see.’——* What brings you to Ma. 
drid?? said I. ‘I, will both surprise and afflict 
you,’ he replied, ‘in telling the cause of my 
ourney. I am deprived of the government of 
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Valencia, and the prime-minister has ordered me 
to court, to give an account of my conduct.’ I 
remained a whole quarter of an hour mute and 
thunderstruck; then recovering myself, asked 
what he was accused of. ‘I know nothing of the 
matter,’ answered he, ‘but impute my disgrace 
to a visit which I made about three weeks ago to 
the Cardinal Duke of Lerma, who has been a 
month confined to his castle of Denia.’ 

*(! truly,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘you have 
reason to attribute your misfortune to that indi 
creet visit; you need seek for the cause of it 
no where else; and give me leave to say, you did 
not consult your usual prudence, when you went 
to visit the disgraced minister.’—-‘The error is 
now committed,’ said he; ‘and I have taken my 
resolution with a good grace. I will retire with 
my family to the castle of Leyva, where I will 
spend the rest of my days in profound peace. All 
that gives me concern, is my being obliged to 
appear before a haughty minister, who may pos- 
sibly treat me uncivilly; a sufficient mortification 
to a Spaniard! nevertheless it must be borne; but 
hefore I would make this submission, I was wil- 
ling to speak with you.’ 


‘ ty lord,’ said I, ‘don’t present yourself be~ 
- fore th 


e minister until I know what you are ac- 
cused of: perhaps the evil is not without remedy*. 
Be that as it will, you must allow me, if you 
please, to exert myself in your favour as much as 


’ gratitude and friendship require.’ So saying, I 


left him at the inn, assuring him that he should 
hear from me soon. 

As I had not meddled in state-affairs since the 
two memorials, of which eloquent mention has 
been made, I went to Carnero, and asked if it 
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was true that the government of Valencia had 
been taken from Don Alphonso de Leyva. He 
answered in the affirmative, but said he was ig- 
norant of the cause. Upon this I formed a reso- 
lution, without hesitation, to address myself to 
his grace, that I might learn from bis own mouth 
what cause he had to complain of Don Czsar’s 
son. ‘ 

I was so much penetrated with this trouble- 
some event, that I had no occasion to affect a 
melancholy look to appear afflicted in the eyes 
of the count-duke. ‘ What is the matter, Santil- 
lane?’ aaid he, as soon as he saw me; ‘I perceive 
an impression of sorrow on thy countenance, and 
even the tears ready to drop from thine eyes: has 
any body injured thee? Speak, and thou shalt 
be revenged.’—*‘ My lord, answered I, weeping, 
‘I could not conceal my sorrow from you if [ 
would: I am quite in despair, being told that Don 
Alphonso de Leyva is no longer governor of 
Valencia; for I could not have heard a piece of 
news that would affect me more.’—‘ What sayest 
thou, Gil Blas?’ replied the minister, astonished; 
‘what concern canst thou have with that Don, 
Alphonso and his government” I then gave him 
a detail of all the obligations I lay under to the 
lords of Leyva; and afterward recounted in what . 
manner IJ had obtained from the Duke of Lerma 
fhe government in question for Don Czsar’s son. 

When his excellency had heard me to an end, 
with an attention full of kindness for me, he said, 

' ‘Dry up thy tears, my friend. I not only was 
ignorant of what thou hast told me, but own also 
that I looked upon Don Alphonso as a creature 
of the Cardinal of Lermo: put thyself in ‘my 
place; would not the visit which he made to his 
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eminence make thee suspect him? I am willing 
to believe, however, that having received hig em- 
ployment from the cardinal, he took that step 
out of pure gratitude. I am sorry for having 
displaced a man who owed his post to thee; but 
if I have destroyed thy work, I can repair it. I 
will even do more for thee than the Duke of 
Lerma did; thy friend Don Alphonso was no 
more than governor of the city of Valencia, and 
I will make him viceroy of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon: thou mayest go and inform him of this piece 
of eye and desire him to come and take the 
oaths. 

When I heard these words, I passed from the 
extremity of gricf to an excess of joy, which dis- 
turbed my intellects so much, that my disorder 
appeared in the compliment of thanks which I 
made to his grace, who was not, however, dis- 
pleased at my confusion. But when I told him 
that Don Alphonso was already at Madrid, he said 
I might introduce him that very day. I ran im- 
mediately to the St. Gabriel, where Don Czsar’s 
son was overjoyed to hear of his new employ- 
ment: he could scarce believe what I said, so im- 
probable did it seem to him, that the minister, 
whatever friendship he had’ for me, was capable 
of bestowing vice-royalties on my recommenda- 
tion. I conducted him to the count-duke, who 


received him very politely, and told him, he had . 


behaved so well in his government of the city of 
Valencia, that the king, thinking him qualified 
to fill a higher place, had named him to the vice- 


royalty of Arragon. ‘Besides,’ added he, ‘ that: 


dignity is not above your birth; and the nobility 
of Arragon cannot murmur at the choice of the 
court.’ 
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His excellency made no mention of me, and the 
public never knew the part which I acted in this 
affair: a circumstance that saved Don Alphonso 
and the minister a great many satirical remarks 
that people might have passed upon a viceroy of 
my own making. 

As soon as Don Cesar’s son was certain of the 

lace, he despatched an express to Valencia to 
inform his father and Seraphina of his for- 
tune, and they soon came to Madnid: their first 
care was to find me; and overwhelm me with 
thanks. What a moving and glorious sight was 
it for me, to see myself embraced with eagerness 
by the three petsons in the world whom I loved 
most! As sensible of my zeal and affection as the 
honour which the post of viceroy did to their fa- 
mily, their expressions of gratitude to me were 
infinite: they even spoke to me as to one of their 
own rank: they seemed to have forgot that I was 
their servant; and thought they could never 
enough manifest their friendship. To suppress 
useless circumstances, Don Alphonso having re- 
ceived his letters-patent, thanked the king and 
his minister, and having taken the usual oaths, 
wet out with his family from Madrid, to go and 
fix his abode at S. *, where he made his 
entrance with all possible magnificence; and the 
Arragonians showed by their acclamations that 
they were very well pleased with the viceroy 
whom I had set over them. 


Cn EY Sel 
* Saragossa, formerly Cevarea Augusta, a flac large ci 
and the capital of ‘Arragen, in Spain, surrounded with o. 
w and other antique fortifications, at the confluence of 
the rivers Rhro, Galleyo, and Guerva, which run in a ser- 
pentine manner through the neighbourhood, rendering it , 
rr froitfel. Ic has an archbishop, sovereign council, and 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Gil Blas meets Don Gaston de Cogollos and Don 
Andrea de Tordesilias at the palace. The con 
clusion of the story of Don Gaston and Donna 
Helena de Galisteo. Santillane does an impore 
-tant piece of service to Tordesillas. 


I swam in joy for having.go luckily changed s 
displaced governor into a viceroy: even the lorda 
of Leyva were less pleased at it than I was. 1 
soon had another opportunity of employing my 
credit for a friend; which I think 1 should relate, 
to persuade the reader that I was no longer the 
game Gil Blas who sold the favour of the court 
under the preceding ministry. 

Being one day in the king’s antichamber, dis- 
coursing with noblemen, who, knowing my situa- 
tion with the prime-minister, ‘did not disdain my 
conversation; 1 perceived in the crowd Don Gas- 
ton de Cogollos, that state-pnsoner whom I had 
left in the tower of Segovia, and the keeper Don 
Andrea de Tordesillas along with him. J imme- 
diately quitted my company to go and embrace 
these two-friends, whom, if they were astonished 
to see me there, I was still more so to meet in 
that place. After some warm hugs on both sides, 
Don Gaston said to me, ‘Signior de Santillane, 
we have a world of questions to ask mutually, 
and this is not a convenient place for that pur 
pose: allow me to conduct you to a house where 
Signior de Tordesillas and I will be giad to have 
a long conversation with you.’ I consented to 
this proposal: we squeezed through the crowd, 
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and going out of the palace, found Don Gaston's 


waiting for us in the street; we went into 

it all three, and were driven to the great market- 
place where the bull-fights are performed, and 
there Cogollos lived in a very handsome house. 
‘Signior Gil Blas,’ said Don Andrea, when we 
were set in a hall magnificently furnished, ‘at 
your deperture from Segovia you seemed to hate 
the court, and to be resolved to remove from it 
for ever.—‘That was actuallysmy design,’ an- 
swered I; ‘and so long as the late king lived, I 
did not change my sentiments; but when I un- 
derstoo? that the prince his son was on the 
throne, I was willing to see if the new monarch 
‘would know me again; he did recollect me, and 
I had the good fortune to be favourably received: 
he himself recommended me to the prime-minis- 
ter, who has conceived a friendship for me, and 
with whom I am in still r favour than ever 
I was with the Duke of Lerma. This, Signior 
Don Andrea, is what I had to tell you. Now, 
pray, let me know if you are still keeper of the 
tower of Segovia.’—‘ No, indeed,’ he replied: 
‘the count-duke has put another in my place, in 
all probability believing me wholly devoted to his 
predecessor.’—*‘ And as for me,’ said Don Gaston, 
‘1 was set at liberty for a quite con reason. 
The prime-minister no sooner learned that I was 
imprisoned at Segévia by the Duke of Lerma’s 
, than he ordered me to be discharged: ¥ 

now remains, Signior Gil Blas, to infarm you 
of what has happened to me since I have beer 


enlarged. 

‘The first thing I did,’ continued he, ‘after 
having thanked Don Andrea for his kindness to 
me during my confinement, was to repair to 
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Madrid, and present myself before the Count- 
Duke d’Olivarez, who said to me, ‘* Dan® be 
afraid that the misfortune which hath happened 
to you will in the least prejudice your reputation: 
you are now fully justified; and I am the more 
convinced of your innocence, because the 
quis of Villareal, whose accomplice you were 
suspected to be, was not guilty; for though he is 
a Portuguese, and even related to thie Duke of 
Braganza, he is not so much in his interests as in 
those of the king my master. Your intimacy with 
that marquis is therefore no reproach wpon yous 
and, in order to repair the injustice which you 
suffered, in being accused of treason, the king 
has bestowed upon you a lieutenancy in the Spa- 
nish guards.” I accepted the commission, be 
that his excellency would allow me, befire I 
should enter upon my duty, to go to Coria and 
visit my aunt Donna Eleonora de Laxarilla. The 
minister gave me leave for a month, and I set out, 
accompanied by one lacquey only. We had al- 
ready passed Colmenar, and were engaged in a 
hollow road between two mountains, when we 
perceived a cavalier defending himself valiantly 
against three men, who attacked him all together. 
Idid not hesitate, but rode to his succour, and 
put myself on his side. I observed, while we 
fought, that our enemies were masked, and that 
we to do with vigorous swordsmen: however, 
in spite of their strength and skill, we remained 
conquerors; for I had pierced one of the three, 
who fell from his horse, and the other two imme- 
diately betuok themselves to flight. The victory, 
mdeed, was not much less fatal to us than to the 
wretch whom I killed; since, after the action, my 
‘sompanion and I found ourselves dangerously 
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‘ 
wounded. But you may guess what was my sur- 
prise, when in thi cavslicr I recoltected Combh- 
tlos, the husband of Donna Helena! He was no 
less astonished when he saw that J was his de- 
fender: ** Ah, Don Gaston!” cried he, ‘* was it 
you then who came to my assistance! when you 
so generously espoused my cause, you little 
thought it was that of the man who deprived you 
of your mistress.’ —“‘ I was really ignorant of it,’ 
answered I; *‘but had I known you, do you ima- 
ine that I should have scrupled to do what I 
ve done? ate you su much mistaken in me as 
to think me so base?**—“ No, no,” he replied; 
“TI have a better opinion of your virtue; and if I 
die of the wourtds which I have received, I hope 
yours will not hinder you from profiting by my 
death.”—** Combados,” said I, ‘‘ although | have 
not yet forgot Donna Helena, know, that I don’t 
desire to enjoy her at the expense of your life; I 
am even glad ef having contributed towards 
saving you from the swords of three assassins, 
since in that | have performed an action agreea- 
ble to your wife.” ‘While we conversed in this 
manner, my lacquey alighted, and approaching 
the dead cavalitr, took off his mask, and disco- 
F vered features which Combados immediately 
knew. ‘‘Itis Caprara!” cried he, “that per- 
fidious cousin, who, out of spite, for having been 
disappointed of a rich estate which he unjustly 
disputed with me, has a long time cherished the 
desire of murdering me, and at length chosen 
this day to put it in execution; but heaven hath 
permitted him to fall a victim to his own design!” 
‘Meanwhile, our blood flowed apace, and we 
“ grew weaker and weaker: nevertheless, wounded 
as we werc, we had strength enough to go to the 
) 
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town of Villarejo, which was but two 

from the field of battle. We alighted at the first 
inn we came to, and sending for surgeons, one 
was brought, who had the reputation of being 
very expert in his profession. He examined our 
wounds, which he found dangerous, then dressed 
them; and next day, after having taken off the 
dressings, declared that the wounds of Don Blas 
were mortal; he judged more favourably of mine, 
and his prognostics were fulfilled. 

‘ Combados, hearing his doom, thought of no- 
thing but preparing for death; he likewise des- 
pate ed an express to inform his wife of what 

ad happened, and of his present melancholy 
situation; upon which Donna Helena, setting out 
immediately, soon arrived at Villarejo, her mind 
disturbed with a disquiet which had two differen’ 
causes: the danger in which her husband was, 
and the dread of feeling, at sight of me, a flame 
which was but half extinguished, revive, createc 
a terrible agitation in her breast. ‘‘ Madam,’ 
said Don Blas, when she came into his presence 


‘« you arrive time enough to receive my last adieu . 


Iam going to die; and | regard my death as the 
punishment of heaven, for having by a deceit de 
prived you of Don Gaston. Far from murmuring 
at my fate, I exhort you to restore to him the 
heart which I unjustly seized.” Donna Helena 
answered only by her tears; and truly it was the 
best reply she could make, as she was not as yet 
sc much detached from me as to forget the arti. 


fice which he had practised to make her break | 


her vows. 
. ‘As the surgeon had prognosticated, Comba- 


dos died of his wounds in less than three days, ® 


while mine indicated a speedy cure. The young 
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widow, who was wholly engrossed by the care 
of transporting her husband’s corpse to Coria, in 
order to perform all the funeral honours which 
she owed to his ashes, departed from Villarejo, 
after having inquired (through pure politeness) 
about my health. As soon as { could follow her, 
I set out also for Coria, where, my recovery be- 
ing completed, my aunt Donna Eleonora, and 


Don George de Galisteo, resol ~ " “iclena 
and I should be married forth ortane 

ould again part us by some u ‘ident. 
This Tmabiage was celebrated j on ac- 
count of the too recent death of and a 


few days after I retuned to Maana witn Donna 
Helena. As I had exceeded the time prescribed 
by the count-duke for my journey, I was afraid 
that he bad given to another the lieutenancy 
which he promised to me: but he had not 
disposed of it, and was so good as to admit the 
excuses which I made for my delay. 

“1 am now,’ continued Cogollos, ‘lieutenant of 
the Spanish guard, am pleased with my employ- 
ment, and have contracted some agreeable friends, 
with whom I live very happily.’—*I wish I could 
say as much,’ cried Don Andres, ‘but I am very 
far from being satisfied with my condition: I have 
lost my post, which was pretty advantageous; and 
Thave no friends who have credit enough to pro- 
cure me such another.’—‘ Pardon me, Signior 
Andrea,’ said 1, smiling, ‘you have in mea friend 

. who is good for ing. ‘Ihave already said 
that I am still better beloved by the count-duke 
than ever | was by the Duke of Lerma, and you 
have assurance to tell me to my face, that you 

@ have not a friend who can procure a good post for 
you. Have I not once before done you such s 
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plece of service? Remember that, by the interest 
of the Archbishop of Grenada, I was the occasion 
of your being named to exercise an employment 
at Mexico, where you would have made your for- 
tune, if love had not detamed you in the city of 
Alicant; and I am at present more capable of 
serving you, having the ear of the prime-minis- 
ter.’—‘I trust wholly to you, then,’ replied 
Tordesillas; * but,’ added he, smiling, in his turn, 
‘pray don’t send me to New Spain; I would not 
go thither if I was to be made chief judge of 
Mexico.’ 

We were interrupted in this part of our com 
versation by Donna Helena, who came into the 
hall, and whose amiable person equalled the 
charming idea which I had formed of her beauty. 
‘ Madam,’ said Gogoliosto her, ‘this is Signior « 
Santillane, of whom you have heard me speak, 
and whose agteeable company hath often sus- 
pended my sorrows while I was in prison.—‘* Yes, 
madam,’ said I to Donna Helena; ‘my conversa- 
tion pleased him, because you was alwnys the 
subject of it.? Don George’s daughter made a 
modest reply to my compliment; after which [ 
took my leave of this couple, protesting that I 
was ravished to find their long pasmon was at 
length crowned ‘by ahappy marriage. Then, ad- 
dressing myself to Tordesillas, I desired him to 
give me his direction, which when I received, 
‘Without bidding you adieu, Don Andrea,’ said 
1, ‘1 hope in less than eight days you will see that 
1 have power as well as friendship.? My words 
were soon verified: the very next day, the count- 
duke furnished me with an occasion to oblige the 


‘keeper. ‘ Santillane,’ said his excellency, ‘the® 


place of governor of the royal prison at Vallado- 
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id.ig vacant; it brings in more than three hundred 
pistoles per annum, and I am resolved to bestow 
it, upon thee.’—‘I would not have it, my lord,’ 
answered I, ‘ were it worth ten thousand ducats 
gearly: I renounce ail posts that I cannot enjoy 
without removing from your grace.’—‘ But, re- 
sumed the minister, ‘thou mayest very well en- 
joy this, without being obliged to leave Madrid, 
except to go sometimes to Valladolid to visit the 
prison.’—‘ You may say what you please,’ I re- 
plied; ‘I will not accept of that employment, 
but on condition that I shall be allowed to resign 
in favour of a brave gentleman, called Don An- 
drea de Tordesillas, formerly keeper of the tower 
of Segovia: I should love to make him that pre- 
sent, as an acknowledgment for the kind treat- 
ment I received from him during my confinement.’ 
The minister, laughing at this discourse, said 
*I see, Gil Blas, thou hast a mind to make a go 
vernor of a myal prison, as thou hast made a vice- 
rey. Well, be it so, my friend; I give to thee. 
this vacant place for Tordesillas: but tell me 
freely what advantage thou wilt reap from it; fer 
I don’t believe thee fool enough to employ thy 
credit for nothing.’—‘My lord,’ answered I, 
‘ought not a man to pay hisdebts? Don Andrea, 
in the most disinterested manner, did me all the 
service he coul/: ought not I to requite his ge- 
nerosity/?—‘ You are become very disinterested, 
Mr. Santillane,’ said his excellency; ‘1 think you 
were not so much so under the last minister.’—~ 
* 3 own it,’ said 1; ‘my morals were corrupted by 
bad example; as every thing was then put to sale, 
I conformed myself to the fashion; and as every 
thing is now given away, I have resumed my in 


togrity.' 
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I proeured, then, the government of the royal 
tishn of Valladolid for Son Andrea; whom, in a 
ttle time, I sent to that city, as well satisfied 

with his new settlement as I was with the oppor- 
tunity of acquitting myself of the obligations I 
owed him. 


™~ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Santillane visits the poet Nunnez: an account of the 
persons whom he found, and the discourse which 
he heard at his lodgings. 


Oxx afternoon I was seized with an inclination 
of visiting the Asturian poet, being curious to 
know how he was lodged. I went accordingly to 
the house of Don Bertrand Gomez de 
and asking for Nunnez, ‘ He does not live here,’ 
said the porter; ‘but lodges there at present, 
having hired the back side of the house.’ So 
saying, he pointed to a house in the neighbour- 
hood, whither I went; and, after having crossed 
a small court, entered into a naked hall, where I 
found my friend Fabricio still at table, with five 
e six of his companions, whom he treated that 

y: 
They had almost dined, and consequently were 
in a trim for disputing; but as soon as they per- 
ceived me, their noisy discourse subsided into 
profound silence. Nunnez got up with great ea- 

ess to receive me, crying, ‘Gentlemen, this 
18 Signior de Santillane, who is s0 as to ho- 
nour roe with a visit; pray join me in paying your 
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respects to the favourite of the prime-minister. 
At these words all the guests got up also to sa- 
lute me; and, in favour of the title which I had 
received, treated me with great civility and re- 
spect. Although I was neither hungry nor thirsty, 
{ could not excuse myself from sitting down at 
table with them; and was even obliged to honour 
the toast which they had proposed. 

As I imagined that my presence was a check 
upon their conversation, ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I 
have interrupted your discourse: pray, resume it, or 
{ will be gone. —‘ These gentlemen,’ said Fabricio, 
‘ were talking of the Iphigenia of Euripes. The 
bachelor Melchior de Villegas, who is & critic of 
ihe first order, was asking of Signior Don Jacinto 
‘le Romarata what was the most interesting cir. 
eumstance of that tragedy.’—* Yes,’ said Don Ja- 
cinto; ‘and I answered, that it was the danger of 
[phigenia.’—*‘ And I,’ said the bachelor, ‘replied, 

and I am ready to demonstrate my assertion) that 

e danger is not the most interesting part of the 
subject.—‘ What is then?’ cried the old licentiate 
Gabriel de Leon. ‘It is the wind,’ said the ba. 
thelor. 

The whole company burst out into laughter at 
this repartee, which I could not believe serious; J 
thought that Melchoir pronounced it with a view 
of enlivening the conversation; but I did not 
know this virtuoso, who was a man that did not 
at all understand raillery. ‘Laugh as mich as 
you please, gentlemen,’ replied he, dryly; ‘I 
maintain that the wind alone ought to interest, 
surprise, and move the spectator: figure to youre 
selves a numerous army assembled to go and be- 
tiege Troy; conceive all the impatience of the 
chiefs and soldiers to execute that enterprise, 
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that may speedily return into Greece, where 
they Mave ee what is most dear to them, their 
wives, children, and household ; in the 
mean time, a cursed contrary wind detains them 
at Aulis, seems to nail them to the port, and if 
it does not change, they cannot go and besiege 
the city of Priam: it is the wind, therefore, which 
constitutes the most interesting point of that tra 
gedy. I share with the Greeks, I espouse their 
cause, my whole wish is the departure of the 
fleet, and I see with indifference the danger of 
Iphigenia, since her death is the only means of 
taining a favourable wind from the gods.’ 

Villegas had no sooner done speaking, than the 
laugh was renewed at his expense. Nunnez was 
s0 mischievous as to support his opinion, that he 
might afford more game to the raillers, who be- 
gan to pass a great many jokes upon the wind, 

ut the bachelor, beholding them all with a 
phlegmatic, haughty look, treated them as igno- 
rant and vulgar minds. I expected every moment 
to see ‘them warm, and to go to loggerheads, the 
usual end of their dissertations: but I was balked 
in my expectations; they were contented with 
reviling one another, and withdrew when they 
had eaten and drank their fill. 

When they were gone, I asked Fabricio, why 
he did not live still with his treasurer; and if he 
had quarrelled with him. ‘Quarrelled!’ answer- 
ed he; ‘God forbid! Iam more in favour than 
ever with Signior Don Bertrand, who has allow- 
ed me to lodge. by myself. I have, therefore, 
hired these lodgings, to receive my friends, and 
make merry with them in full liberty, which is 
often the case: for thou knowest that I am not of 
a humour to leave much wealth to my heirs; and 
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what is happy for me, I am at present m a 
condition of enjoying iés of pleasure every 
day.’-—‘ I am overjoyed to hear it, my dear Nun- 
nez,’ said I; ‘ I cannot help congratulating 
thee again upon the success of thy last tragedy: 
the whole eight hundred dramatic pieces of the 
great Lope have not brought him one fourth of 
whet thou hast got by the Count de Saldagne.’ 
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CHAPTER L 


Gil Bias ts sent to Toledo by the minister: the 
motive and success of his journey. 


Durzrxe a whole month almost, his had 
been saying to me every day, ‘ Santillane, the 
time draws near when I shall set thy address to 
work,’ and still the time did not come. At 
length, however, 1t arrived; and his excellency 
spoke to me in these words: ‘It is reported that, 
in the company of players belonging to Toledo, 
there is a young actress whose talents make a 
great noise: it is said that she dances and sings 
divinely, and quite captivates the spectators by 
her declamation. I am assured also, that she has 
a considerable share of beauty. Such a genius 
deserves to appear at court. The king loves 
plays, music, and dancing; and he must not be 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing and hearing a 
person of such extraordinary merit. I have re- 
solved, therefore, to send thee to Toledo, to 
judge by thyself whether or not she is actually 
such a wonderful actress. I will be governed by 
the impression she shall make upon thee, as! de- 
pend a great deal on thy discernment.’ I an- 
swered, that I should give his grace a good 
account of that affair; and prepared for my de- 
parture with one lacquey only, whom I red 
to put off the minister’s livery, that things might 
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be dune the more mysteriously; and this was very 
wueh to his excellency’s taste. I set out then 
fer Toledo, where, when | arrived, I alighted at 
an inn near the castle. Scarce had I set my foot 
to the ground, when the landlord, taking me, 
doubtless, for some country gentleman, said to 
me, ‘ Signior Cavalier, I suppose you are come 
to town to see the august ceremony of the /uto 
da Fé*, which is to be performed to-morrow.’ I 
answered in the affirmative; thinking it more 
prudent to Jet him believe that, than to give him 
an opportunity of questioning me about my com- 
ing to Toledo. ‘You will see,’ he resumed, 
‘one of the finest processions that ever happen- 
ed: there are, I am told, more than a hun 
prisonera, araong whom they reckon above ten 
who are to be burnt.’ 

Next morning, indeed, before sun-rse, I heard 
all the bells of the city tolling; and this melan- 
choly sound was to advertise the people, that 
they were going to begin the ute da Fé. Cu- 
rious to see this solemnity, I hing on my clothesin 
a hurry, and repaired to the inquisition. All 
along the streets through which the procession 
was to pase, scaffolds were erectéd, upon one of 
which I hired a place. In a little time I per 
ceived the Dominicans, who walked foremust, 
preceded by the banners of the inquisition. 
These good fathers were immediately followed 
by the wretched victimes which were to be sacri- 
ficed that day by the Holy office. These fnisera- 
bie creatures walked one after another, with 
their heads and feet bare, each having a wax ta- 
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per in his hand, and a godfather® by his side. 
Some had large scapularies of yellow stuff, gur- 
nished with St. Andrew’s crosses painted red, and 
called sanbdenito; others wore carochas, m which are 

igh paper'caps, e in the shape of a gu 
ee ed covered with flames pad diabolical 
figures. 

As I looked attentively at these unfortunate 
people, with a compassion which I took care to 
conceal, that I might not suffer for it, 1 thought 
I recollected, among those who had their heads 
adorned with carochias, the reverend Father Hi- 
lary, and his companion Brother Ambrose. They 
passed so near me, that I could not be mistaken. 
‘What do I see!’ said I to myself; ‘Heaven, 
wearied with the disorderly lives of these 
wretches, hath délivered them at last to the jus- 
tice of the inquisition!’ So saying, I felt myself 
seized with horror; I trembled from head to foot, 
and my spirits were so disordered, that I had al- 
most swooned, The connexion which I once had 
with these rogues, the adventure of Xelva, in 
short, all the circumstances of my correspon- 
dence with them, presented themselves that mo- 
tThent to my fancy; and I thought ! could never 
be thankful enough to God for having preserved 
me from the scapulary and carochas. 


When the ceremony was ended, I returned to’ 


the inn, trembling at the dreadful spectacle which 
I had beheld: but these afflicting images which 
disturbéd my imagination dispersed insensibly; 
and now my whole study was to acquit myself 
aandsomely of the commission intrusted to my 
care. I waited impatiently for play-time, that I 
* People named by the inquisitor, to accompany the pri 
pers in abe tute de Mando tb be answerable for them. 
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might go to the theatre, judging that to be the 
most proper beginning of my work: and, as soon 
as the hour came, went thither, and sat down by 
a knight of Alcantara; with whom entering into 
conversation, ‘Signior,’ said I to him, ‘may a 

be so bold as to ask you one question ?? 
—‘Signior Cavalier,’ answered he, very politely, 
a | think it an honour.’—‘I have heard the 
actors of Toledo,’ I resumed, ‘very much extol- 
led; pray, have I been misinformed ?’—No,’ re- 
plied the knight; ‘their company is not bad; nay, 
there are great players among them. You will 
see, among others, the fair Lucretia, an actress 
of fourteen years of age, who will surprise you 
very much. I shall have no occasion to point her 
out to you; when she appears, you will easily 
distinguish her from the rest.’ I asked if she was 
to play that evening: and he told me she would; 
observing, at the same time, that she had a very 
shining part to act in the piece which was going 
to be represented. 

The play began; and two actresses, who had 
neglected nothing which could contribute to 
wards rendering em charming, appeared on the 
stage; but, in spite of the lustre of their diamonds, 
{ took neither the one nor the other for her whom 
L expected. At length Lucretia walked forward 
from the bottom of the stage; and her appearance 
was saluted by a long and general clapping of 
hands. ‘ Ah, there she is!’ said I to myself: ‘ what 
a noble air! what grace! what fine eyes! O the 
divine creature!’ I was actually very well pleased, 
or rather passionately struck with her person. 
On hearing her recite the first couplet, I founa 
she bad nature, fire, an understanding above her 
age; and I joined my applause to that which she 
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willingly received from the whole sudieses, 
during the whole performandée, ‘* Well,’ seid the 
kmght to me, ‘you see how Lucretia is caremed 
by the public.’—‘I am not et all surprised at it,” 
answered I. ‘ You would be less 86 still,’ sald he, 
*if you had heard her sing. She is perfect sy» 
ren. Wo be but to those who listen! Her dane- 
ing is no less formidable: her steps, as dangerous 
as her voice, charm the eye, and foree the hears. 
to yield.’—* If that be the case,’ cried I, ‘it unist 

é owned she is a prodigy! What happy mortal 
has the pleasure of ruining hitnself for sach am: 
amiable cteature?” 

*She has no de¢hred lover,’ said he, © and. 
even scandal has not as yet involved her in any 
private inthigue. Nevertheless,’ added he, 
‘this may soon be the case; for Lucretiii is under 
the conduct of her aunt Estella, who is certainly 
the most expert of all the actresses.’ At the 
name of Estella, I interrupted the knight with 
precipitation, to ask if that Estélin wae an actress 
of the Toledo company. ‘She is one of the best 
of them,’ said he; ‘she has not acted to-day, and 
we have suffered by her absence: she 
plays the part of the waiting-woman, which she 
pérfornis to admiration. Her aetion is full of 
spirit; perhaps too full: but it is an 
fault, which ought to be forgiven.” The knight 
told me wonders of this Estelia; and, by the pice 
ture he drew of her person, I never doubted that 
it was Laura, that same Laura of whom I have 
spoken 60 much in my histoty, and whom I had 
left at Grenada. 

However, to bé mote cettain stil, I went bee 
liind the scenes; atid, casting my ¢yes around, 
fuund her m tle tyring-r6om, talking to some 
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gentlemen, who perhaps, regarded her only as 
e aunt of Lucretia. I savanced to salute salon 
but whether through whim, or in orderto punish - 
me for my precipitate departure from Grenada, 
she pretended not to know me, and received my 
civiities “0 dryly, that I wasa little disconcerted. 

of upbraiding her in a laughing humour 
for her cold beharear towards ene fool 
enough to be nettled at it: I even retired hastily, 
resolving, in my passion, to return next day to 
Madrid. ‘To be revenged of Eaura,’ said I to 
myself, ‘her niece shall not have the honour of 
appearing before the king: for this purpose, I can 
give the minister such a description of Lucretia 
as I please; I have no more to do, but to tell him 
that she dances with a bad grace, that she has a 
squeaking voice; and, in short, that her charms 
consist in her youth only. I am sure that his 
excellency, aftcr that, will have no inclination to 
bring her to court.’ , 

Such was the vengeance I meditated against 
Laura for her behaviour to me; but my resent- 
ment did not last long: next day, just as I was 
about to depart, a page entered my chamber, and 
said, ‘Here is a letter for Signior de Santillane.’ 
—‘I am the person, my child,’ answered I, taking 
the letter, which contained these words: 


*Forost the manner in which you was re- 
ceived last night in the tyring-room, and be s0 
good as to follow the bearer.’ 

I immediately took the page for my conductor, 
who, when we were near the playhouse, intro- 
duced me into a very handsome house, where I 
found Laura at her toilette, in a very gented 
apartrent. 
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She up to embrace me, saying, ‘Signicr 
Gil Bie T know that you have no cause to be 
- pleased with the reception you met with when 
you came to salute me in our tyting-room; an old 
friend, like you, had a right to expect more civil 
treatment: but 1 must tell you, for my excuse, that 
Iwas then in a very bad humour. When you 
appeared, I was quite engrossed by some scanda- 
lous discourse which one of our gentlemen had 
uttered against my niece, whose honour is dearer 
tome than my own. Your sudden retreat,’ add- 
ed she, ‘made me immediately recollect myself; 
and that moment I ordered my page to follow you 
to your lodging, that I might to-day make amends 
for my fault.’—‘ That is already done, my dear 
Laura,’ said I; ‘let us talk no more of that mat- 
ter: let us rather inform one another what has 
happened to us since the unlucky day on which 
the dread of just chastisement’ made me qui. 
Grenada with great precipitation. I left you, 
you may remember, in pretty great perplexity: 
pray .ow did you extricate yourself? Had you 
not occasion for all your address to appease your 
Portuguese lover?’ ‘Not at all,’ replied Lauras 
‘don’t you know, that in such cases the men are 
so weak, that they sometimes even spare the 
women the trouble to justify themselves? I af- 
firmed,’ continued she, ‘ to the Marquis de Mari- 
alva, that thou wast my brother. Pardon me, Mr. 
Santillane, if I speak to you as familiarly as here- 
tofore: but I can’t get rid of my old habits. [ 
tell thee, then, that I brazened it out. ‘Don’t 
you see,’ said I to the Fomuuguese nobleman, 
‘that all this is the work of jealousy and rage? 
Narcisea, my comrade and rival, incensed to see 
me in quiet possession of a heart of which she 
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was balked, has played me this trick: she has 
bribed the under candle-snuffer; who, as the 
minister of her resentment, has the impudenceto 
say, that he has seen me Arsenia’s chambermaid. 
Nothing can be more false: the widow of Don 
Antonio Colo always entertained too noble senti- 
ments to humble herself so low as to serve an 
actress. Besides, what proves the falsity of the 
accusation, and the conspiracy of my accusers, is 
the precipitate retreat of my brother: if he was 
present, he might confound their slander; but 
Narcissa has, doubtless, employed some new arti- 
fice to make him disappear.” Though these 
reasons,’ pursued Laura, ‘ made but an indiffer- 
ent apology, the marquis was so good as to be 
satisfied with it; and that -natured nobleman, 
continued to love me until the day of his depar- 
ture from Grenada, on his return to Portugal. In- 
deed, he did not stay long after thee; and the wife 
of Zapata had the pleasure of seeing me lose the 
lover of whom I had deprived her. After that [ 
lived some years at Grenada; then a division hap- 
pening in our company, which is often the case, 
all the players separated: some went to Seville, 
others to Cordova, and I came to Toledo, where 
I have been ten years, with my niece Lucretia, 
whom thou must have seen act last night, since 
thou wast at the play.’ 

I could not help laughing in this place; and 
Laura asking the cause, ‘Can’t you guess?’ said 
I. ‘You have neither brother nor sister, and of . 

uence cannot be Lucretia’saunt. Besides, 
when I calculate the time which hath elapsed 
since our last separation, and compare it with the 
age of your niece, I cannot help thinking that 
you are more nearly related.’ 
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*} understind you, Mr. Gil Blas,’ replied Don 
Antonio’s widow, reddening; ‘what a chronoJo- — 
gist you are! itisimpossible to make you believe 

Well then, my friend, Lucretia is my daugh- 
ter by the Marquis de Marialva; she is the fruit 
of our correspondence; F can no longer conceal 
it from thee.’ ‘What a great effort you make, 
my princess,’ said I, ‘in revealin t secret, 
after having imparted to me your adventures with 
the steward of the hospital of Zamora. I must 
tell you, moreover, Lucretia is a maid of such 
singular merit, that the public can never be 
thankfal enough to you for having made such a 
present to it. It were to be wished that all your 
comrades had done the same.” If some mis- 
chievous readers, m this place, recollecting the 
private conversations which If had with Laura at 
Grenada, while I was secre to the Marquis 
de Marialva, suspects that I might have disputed 
with that nobleman the honour of being Lucre- 
tia’s father, it is a suspicion the justice of whichI 
must avow to my shame. I recounted my prin‘ 
cipal adventures to Laura in my turn, and made 
her acquainted with my present situation. She 
listened to my narration so attentively as to show 
that it was far from being indifferent; and when 
1 had finished it, ‘Friend Santillane,’ said she, ‘I 
find you act a very considerable part on the thea- 
tre of the world; and you cannot imagine how 
much I am overjoyed at your good fortune. 
- When | spall bring Lucretia to Madrid, with an 
intention to introduce her into the prince’s come 

any, I flatter myself that she will find a power. 
1} protector in Signior de Santillane.’ ‘Never 
doubt that,’ answered I; ‘you may depend upon 
me: I wil] procure your danghter’s admittance 
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into the prince’s company whenever you please, 
this is what I can promise, without presuming too 
much upow my power.’ ‘I would take you at 
your word,’ replied Laura, ‘and set out for Ma- 
¢rid to-morrow, were I not restricted to this 
place by engagements with our company.’ ‘An 
order from court can break these ties,’ said I; 
“and you shall receive one in less than eight days. 
I be pleased in taking Lucretia from the 
Toledans: such a handsome actress is destined 
for courtiers, and properly belongs to us.” 
Lucretia entered the room just as I had pro- 
nounced these words, and seemed so pretty and 
engaging, that I took her for the ess Hebe. 
She just risen; and her natural beauty, 
shining without the help of art, presented a 
i object to my view. ‘Come, niece,’ 
said her mother to her, ‘come and thank this 
gentleman for his friendship: he is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, who has great interest at 
court, and intends to introduce us both into the 
prince’s company.’ These words seemed to give 
pleasure to the dear girl, who made me a low 
curtsey, and said, with an enchanting smile, ‘I 
most humbly thank you for your obliging inten- 
tion; but, in taking me from the people by whom 
I am beloved, are you sure I shall please the 
audience at Madrid? 1 shall, perhaps, lose by the 
change. I remember to have heard my aunt say, 
that she has seen actors caressed in once place, 
and hissed in another, and this gives me some 
concern; beware of exposing me tothe contempt, 
and yourself to the reproaches, of the court.’ 
* Fair Lucretia,’ answered I, ‘neither you nor [ 
have reason to be apprehensive of that: T rathcr 
fear that, by inflaming all that behold you, you 
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will create some misunderstanding among our 
grandees,’ ‘The fear of my niece,’ said Laura, 
is better founded than yours; but I hope they 
are both vain: if Lucretia cannot make a noise b 
her charms, in recompense, she is no contempts- 
ble actress.’ 

Our conversation lasted some time longer; and. 
I had reason to conclude, from every thing which 
Lucretia said, that she was a maid of a superior 
genius. I then took my leave of the two ladies, 
assuring them that they should soon have an order 
from court to repair to Madrid. 


oSe- 


CHAPTER II. 

Vantillane gives an account of his commission to the 
minister, who employs him to bring Lucretia to 
Madrid. The arrival of that actress, and her 
appearance al court. 

AT my return to Madrid, I found the count- 
duke very impatient to know the success of my 
journey. ‘Gil Blas,’ said he, ‘hast thou seen 
this same actress? Is she worth bringing to 
court?? ‘My lord,’ I replied, ‘Fame, which 
usually praises beauties more than they deserve, 
has not said enough in commendation of young 
Lucretia: she is an admirable creature, both as to 
her person and talents.’ ‘Is it possible!’ cried 
the minister, with an interior satisfaction which I 
read in his eyes, and which made me believe that 
he had sent me to Toledo on his own account, ‘is 
it possible that she can be so amiable?? ‘When 
you have seen her,’ answered I, ‘ you will own 
that no eulogium can do justice to her charms.’ 
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‘ Santillane,’ said his excellency, “give me a faith- 

ful relation of thy journey; I be very glad 

to hear it.” To satisfy my master, I then recount- 

ed all, even the history of Laura inclusively. I 

told him, that this actress had Lucretia by the 

Marquis de Marialva, a Portuguese nobleman, 

who, stopping at Grenada on his travels, fell in 

Jove with her. In short, when I had recounted 

to his grace every thing that had happened be- 

tween the two actresses and me, he said, ‘I am 

overjoyed to hear that Lucretia is the daughter 

of a man of ity; that circumstance interests 

me stil] more in her behalf; she must be brought 

to town, But,’ added he, ‘continue as thou hast 
egun; let not me appear in it: every thing must 

pass in the name of ‘aa Blas de Santillane.* 

I went and told Carnero, that his excellency 
desired him to expedite an order, by which the 
king received into his company Estella and Lu- 
cretia, two actresses of Toledo. ‘ Aha, Signior 
de Santillane!’ said Carnero, with a satirical smile; 

‘yes, you shall be served immediately, since, in 
appearance, you interest yourself for these two 

ladies.’ At the same time, he wrote an order with 

his own hand, and delivered it to me expedited; 

so that I sent it instantly to Estella by the same 

sequey who had attended me to Toledo. Eight 

days r, the mother and daughter arriving at 

Madrid, took lodgings hard by the prince’s com 

pany, and their care was to give me notice 

of it by a billet. I visited them immediately, 

where, after a thousand offers of service on my : 

side, and as many acknow!l ents on theirs, I 

left them to prepare for their public appear: 

ance, qrhich I wished might be brilliant and suc 

cessful. 
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They advertised themaclyes as two pew se 
treases, whom the prince’s company had received 
by an order from court; and they began with a 
eomedy which they had often acted at Teledo 
with applause. In what of the world are 
new sights disregarded’ The playhouse was that 
day filled with an extraordinary concourse of 
spectators; and you may well imagine that I did 
not fail to be there. I suffered 4 little before the 
piece began: and, prepossessed as I was in favour 
of the talents both of the mother and daughter, 
i trembled for them, so much was I interested in 
their success. But scarce had they qpened their 
wouths, when my fear was banish ed by the ap- 
plause which they received. Estelle was looked 
upon as che ineendles pa oc treaty ane Lacre- 
tia as a prodigy in tender parts. Thi cap- 
tivated all hearts. Some admired the beauty of 
her eyes, othess were touched by the sweetness 
of her voice; and every body, struck with the 
graces and brillisncy of her youth, went away 
eacbanted by her appearance, 

The count-duke, being more interested than I 
tmagined in the first essay of this actress, was at 
the play that evening; andi saw him go aut about 
the end of the performance, seemingly very well 
satisfied with our two new players. Curious to 
know if he was really affected with their succesa, 
I followed him home, and going into his closet 
just after him, ‘Well, my lord,’ said I, ‘is your 
excellency satisfied with young Marialva”—‘ My 
excellency,’ answered he, smiling, ‘would be 
very nice indced, if I refused to join my vote to 
that of the public. Yes, child, I am charmed 
with thy Lucretia, and I don’t doubt that the 
king will be pleased when he sees her,’ 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Lauretia makes a great noise at court, and acts be 
fore the king, who falls in love with her. The 
consequence of kis passion. 


Tux appearance of two new actresses soon 
emade a noise at court; the very next day it wae 
spoke of at the king’s levee. Some noblemen 
extolled young Lucretia in particular, and drew 
gach a beautiful picture of her, that the monarch 
was struck with it: but, dissembling the impres 
sion which their discourses made upon his heart, 


" he seemed to take no notice of what they said. 


Nevertheless, as soon as he found himself alone 
with the count-duke, he asked who this actress 
was whom they praised so much. The minister 
anewered, that she was a young player of Tole- 
do, who had made her first appearance the pre 
ceding night with great success. ‘She is called 
Lucretia,’ added he; ‘a name very suitable to 
people of her profession. She is an acquaintance 
of Santillane’s, who spoke so much in her favour 
that I thought proper to receive her into your 
Majesty’s campany.’ 

The king smiled when be heard my name men- 
tioned, because he remembered, perhaps, at that 


. moment, that it was I who made him acquainted 


with Catalina, and foresaw that I should do him 
the same service on this occasion. ‘Count,’ said 
he to the minister, ‘1 will go to-morrow and see 
this Lucretia act. Take care to advertise her of 
my intention.’ 
The count-duke having repeated this conves 
Vox. IV. a 
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sation to me, and informed me of the king’s de- 
sign, sent me to impart it to our two actresses. ‘I 
come,’ said I to Laura, who was the first I met, 
‘to tell you a piece of great news; you will, to- 
morrow, have among your spectators the sove- 
reign of this monarchy; this is what Iam ordered 
by the minister to acquaint you with. I don’t 
doubt that your daughter and you will do your 
utmost to deserve the honour which the king in- 


tends you; but I advise you to choose a piece in. 


which there is both dancing and music, that he 
may admire all the talents of Lucretia together.’ 
—‘ We will take your advice,’ replied Laura, 
‘and do all in our power to amuse the prince.’— 
‘He cannot fail of being pleased,’ said I, seeing 
Lucretia come in, ina dishabille, which gave her 
more charms than the most superb theatrical 
dress. ‘He will be so much the more satisied 
with your lovely niece, as he loves singing and 
dancing above all other entertainments: who 
knows but he may be tempted to throw the hand- 
kerchief at her!’—‘I don’t at all wish,’ replied 
Laura, ‘that he may have any such temptation, 
notwithstanding his being a powerful monarch, 
he might find obstacles to the accomplishment of 
his desires. Lucretia is virtuous, though bred 
behind the scenes; and whatever pleasure she 
may feel in seeing herself applauded on the stage, 
ghe would much rather pass for a modest girl than 
or a good actress.’ 

‘Why should my aunt,’ said young Marialva, 
joining in the conversation, ‘form such chime- 
ras to fight with? I shall never be obliged to re- 
pulse the sighs of the king; the delicacy of his 
taste will save him from the reproaches he would 
deserve, if hc could humble his attention to me.’ 
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—* But, charming Lucretia,’ said I, ‘should it 
happen that the prince would attach himself te 
u, and choose you for his mistress, would you 
be so cruel as to let him languish in your chains 
like an ordinary lover?—‘ Why not!’ answered 
she. ‘Yes, doubtless: and though virtue were 
out of the question, my vanity would exult much 
more in resisting than in yielding to his passion.’ 
I was not a little astonished to hear a pupil of 
Jura talk in this manner, and left the ladies; 
praising the last for having bestowed such good 
education on the other. 

Next day, the king, impatient to see Lucretia, 
went to the play. They acted a performance, 
mixed with songs and dances, in which our young 
actress shone very inuch. From the beginning to 
the end, I kept my eyes fixed on the monarch, 
and in his looks endeavoured to read his thoughts 
but he baffled my penetration by an air of gravity 
which all along he affected to preserve. I did 
not learn till next day what I was so curious to 
know. ‘Santillane,’ said the minister to me, ‘I 
have just left the king, who has spoke to me of 
Lucretia with so much vivacity, that I am con- 
vinced he is captivated by that young player; and, 
as] told him thou wast the occasion of bringing 
her from Toledo, he said he should be glad to 
talk with thee in private on that subject. Go, in- 
stantly, and present thyself at his chamber-door, 
where there is an order already given to admit 
thee. Run, therefore, and bring me back, as soon 
as possibie, an account of the conversation.’ 

‘I flew instantly to the palace, where I found 
the king alone, walking very fast in expectation 
of my coming, and seemingly very much per- 
plexed. He put several questions to me shout 
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Lucretia, whose history he obliged me to re- 
count: he then asked, if the little gentlewoman 
had never been engaged in any intrigue. I boidly 
assured him that she had not, (though these sorts 
of assurances are a little rash!) and the prince 
seemed very glad. to hear it. ‘If that be the 
case,’ said he, ‘I choose thee for my agent with 
Lucretia; and desire, that by thy means she may 
this evening learn her victory. Go, signify her 
conquest from me,’ added he, putting into my 
hand a diamond necklace worth forty thousand 
crowns; ‘and tell Her, that I desire she will ac- 
cept of that present, until I give her more solid 
marks of my affection.’ 

Before I performed this commission, I went 
back to the count-duke, and made a faithful re- 
port of what the king had said: with this I ima- 
gined the minister would be more afflicted than 
rejoiced; for I believed (as I have already ob- 
served) that he himself had amorous views upon 
Lucretia, and would be chagrined to hear that 
his master was become his rival; but I was mis- 
taken. Far from seeming mortified at the news, it 
gave him so much joy, that, being unable to con- 
tain it, some words escaped him, which did not 
fall to the ground. ‘Aha, Philip!’ cried he; 
‘egad! [have you fast. For once, you will be 
sick of business.’ This apostrophe disclosed the 
whole contrivance of the count-duke. I now 
perceived that the minister, being afraid of the 
king’s applying himself to serious affairs, endea- 
voured to amuse him with pleasures more suita- 
ble to his humour. ‘Santillane,’ said he, after- 
wards, ‘lose no time; make haste, my friend, to 
go and execute the important order which thov 
hast received, and which a great many noblemen 
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at court would glory in performing. Consider,’ 
gaid he, ‘that thou hast here no Count de Le- 
mos to deprive thee of one half of the honour 
acqtired in this service: thou wilt have it en- 
tirely to thyself; and, moreover, enjoy all the 
fruits of it.’ 

Thus did his excellency gild the pill, which I 
swallowed down gently, though not without 
tasting the bitterness of it: for, since my imprison- 
ment, I had been used to look upon things in a 
moral point of view, and did not think the post 
of Mercury in chief quite so honourable as it was 
called. However, though I was not vicious 
enough to perform it without remorse, I had not 
virtue sufficient to make me refuse the employ- 
ment. I therefore obeyed the king the more 
willingly, as 1 saw at the same time that my com- 
pliance weuld be agreeable to the minister,'whom 
it was my sole study to please. I thought proper 
to address myself first to Laura, to whom, in a 
private conversation, I disclosed my mission in a 
discreet manner; and towards the end of the dis- 
course, presented the jewels; at sight of which 
the lady, being unable to conceal her joy, gave a 
loose to it. ‘ Signior Gil Blas,’ cried she, ‘I ought 

not to constrain myself before my oldest and best. 
friend. I should be to blame in affecting a false 
severity of morals, and making grimaces with 
you. Yes, you need not doubt it,’ continued 
she; ‘I am overjoyed that my daughter has made 
such a precious conquest, all the advantages of 
which I comprehend; but, between you and me, 
1 am afraid that Lucretia will look upon them with 
a different eye: for, though a young actress, she 
is so careful of her duasthy, that she has already 


rejected the addresses of two young noblemen 
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both amiable andrich. You may asy, indeed, that 
these were not kin True; and in all proba- 
bility the passion of a crowned head will shake 
the virtue of Lucretia. Nevertheless, I must tell 
you, that the thing is uncertain, and I declare 
that I will never force the inclinations of my 
daughter. If, far from thinking herself honoured 
by the transient affection of the king, she shall 
regard that honour as infamous, let not that great 
pnince be disobliged if she shall conceal herself 
from him. Return to-morrow,’ added she, ‘ and 
then | will tell you whether you must carry back 
to him a favourable answer, or his jewels.” 

I did not at all doubt that Laura woud exhort 
Lucretia to swerve from her duty, rather than re. 
main in it, and I depended a deal on that 
exhortation. Nevertheless, | learned with sur- 
prise next day, that Laura had as much difficulty 
in swaying her daughter to vice, as other mothérs 
have to form theirs to virtue; and, which is still 
more gurprising, Lucretia, after having granted 
some private interviews to the monarch, felt ao 
much remorse for having yielded to his desires, 
that she quitted the world all of a sudden, and 
shut herself up in the monastery of the Incarna- 
tion, where she soon fell sick, and died of grief. 
Laura being inconsolable for the loss of her 
daughter, whose death she upbraided herself 
with, retired into the convent of the Female Pe- 
Ritents, thcre to mourn the pleasures of her 
youth. The king was affected by the unexpected 
retreat of Lucrctia; but being of a humour not to 
be long affected at any thing, consoled himself by 
degrees for this event. As for the count-duke, 
although he did not seem very much touched at 
this incident, it did not fail to give bim a great 
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deal of mortification, and this the reader will ex. 
nly believe. 


-8O6- 
CHAPTER IV. 
Santillane ia invested by the minister with a new 
employment. 


I was also sensibly affected by the mmfortune 
of Lucretia, and felt such remorse for having cote 
tributed to it, that looking upon myself as an in- 
farnous wretch, in spite of the quality of the lover 
whose passion I had served, I resolved to abandon 
the caduceus for ever. I even expressed to the 
minister the reluctance I had to bear it, and beg. 
ged he would employ me in something else. 
‘Santillane, said he, ‘I am charmed with thy 
delicacy;’ and, since thou art a man of such ho. 


nour, will give thee an occupation more suitable | 


to thy virtue. This it is; listen attentively to 
what I am going to impart. 

‘Some years before I was in favour,’ continued 
he, ‘chance one day presented to my view a lady 
eo handsome and welt made, that I ordered her 
to be followed. I learned that she wasa Genoese, 
called Donna Margarita Spinola, who lived at 
Madrid on the revenue of her beauty, and that 
Don Francisco de Valeasar,* an alcade of the 


* Don Francisco de Valeasar actually married this Indy 
when she was big with child, and adopted the boy, whom he 
educated aud acknowledged as hie own son during the space 
ef cbiny-one years; at the expiration of which the count 
éduk ing himself without heire-maie, had him icgil 
weatol, and created Marquis do Mayen. 
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court, a rich old married man, spent a great deal 
of money upon the coquette. This report, which 
ought to have inspired me with contempt for her, 
made me conceive a violent desire of sharing hes 
favours with Valeasar; and, to satisfy it, I had re- 
course to a female go-between, who had the ad- 
dress in a little time to procure for me a private 
interview with the Genoese; and that was follow. 
ed by many more, so that my rival and I were 
‘ equally treated for our presents. Perhaps, too, 
she had other gallants as happy as we were. 

‘Be that as it will, Margarita, in receiving such 
confused homage, insensibly became pregnant, 
and brought forth a son, the honour of whom she 
bestowed on each of her lovers in particular; but 
not one of them being in conscience able to boast 
himself the father of that child, it was disowned 
by them all; so that the Genoese was obliged to 
maintain it with the fruit of her intrigues: this 
she did for eighteen years, at the end of which 
term dying, she has left her son without fortune, 
. and, which is worse, without education. 

‘ This,’ pursued his grace, ‘is the secret I had 
to impart, and will now inform thee of the great 
design which I have projected. -1 will bring this 
unfortunate child from obscurity; and, making 
him pass from one extreme to another, raise him 
to bonours, and own him for my son.’ 

At this extravagant project it was impossible 
for me to hold my tongue. ‘How, my lord!’ 
cried I; ‘can your excellency have taken such a 
strange resolution? pardon me for using that term, 
which hath escaped my zeal.’ ‘Thou wilt say 
that I am very prudent,’ he replied, with pre- 
cipitation, ‘when I have told thee the reasons 
that have determined me to take it. I don’t de 
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dire that my collaterals should be my heirs. Thar 
wilt say, that I am not as yet of such an advancec 
age as to make me despair of having children by 
my Lady Olivarez. But every one knows him 
self best. Let it suffice to tell thee, that there 
is no secret in chemistry which I have not triec 
in vain to become a father. Therefore, sinu< 
fortune, supplying the defects of nature, present: 
a child to me, whose true father perhaps I am, | 


minister bent on this adoption, I ceased to op. 
pose it, knowing him to be a man capable of 
committing a foolish action rather than swerve 
from his own opinion. ‘The sole business now,’ 
added he, ‘is to bestow education upon Dor 
Henry Philip de Guzman, (for this name I in. 
tend he shall bear) until he shall be in a con. 
dition to possess the dignities that await him. 
Thou, my dear Santillane, art the person whom 
I choose to be his tutor. I confide in thy under. 
standing and attachment to me for thy care ir 
regulating his family, in giving him all sorts of 
masters; in a word, of making him an accom 
plished cavalier.’ I would have refused this em. 
ployment, representing to the count-duke that ] 
was very ill qualified to educate young noblemen, 
having never practised that business, which re. 
quired more knowledge and merit than I pos. 
sessed. But he interrupted me, and shut my 
mouth, by saying, that he was absolutely re- 
solved to make me governor to this adopted 
son, whom he destined for the first office of 
the monarchy. I prepared myself, therefore, ta 
fill this place for the satisfaction of his grace, 
who, to reward my compliance, increased my 
small revenue with a pension of a thousand 


am resolved to adopt him.” When I saw the 
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frowns, which he procured, or rather gare ma 
on the commandery of Mamdra. 


Be 


CHAPTER V. 

The son of the Genoese is owned by an authentie 
act, Gnd called Don Henry Phikip de Guzman, 
Santillane forms the family of that young aoble- 
man, ond lures all sorts of mastera for him. 

Tax count-duke in a little time actually owned 
the son of Donna Margarita Spinola, and the deed 
was executed with the consent and inclination of 
the king. Don Henry Philip de Gueman (for 
that was the name given to this child of many 
fathers) was declared sole heir of the Count 
d’Olivarez, and of the duchy of San Lucar. The 
minister, that nobody might be ignorant. of this 
event, ordered Carnero to communicate the de- 
claration to the ambassadors and grandees of 
Spain, who were not a little surprised at his con- 
duct. The wits of Madrid had a fund of mirth 
from it a long time, and the satirical poets did not 
hegiect such a fair occasion of shedding the gall 
of their pens. 

When I asked where this gentleman was whom 
his e intended to intrust to my care, ‘he is 
in this city,’ he replied, ‘ under the direction ofan 
aunt, from whom I will take him as soon as thou 
shalt have prepared a house for him.* This was 
,80n performed. I took a house, which I caused 
“to be magnificently furnished; hired pages, a 
porter, and footman; and, d, with the assistance 
of Caporis, filled up the places of his officers. 
When I had comp ted his attendants, I went 
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and advertised his excellency, who immediately 
sent for his equivocal heir and new shoot from 
the trunk of the Guzmans, and I found him a tall 
young fellow, of an agreeable person. ‘Don 
Henry,’ said his grace to him, pointing with 
his finger to me, ‘this gentleman is the guide 
whom I have chosen to conduct you in the 
career Of life. I have the greatest confidence 
in him, and give him an absolute power over 
you. Yes, Santillane,’ said he, turning to me, 


-5¥ abandon him entirely to your care, and don’t 


doubt that you will give a good account of him.’ 
To this discourse the minister joined others, 
exhorting the young man to submit to my direc- 
tions; after which I conducted Don Henry to 
his house, where, when we aivived, I made all 
his domestics in review before him, sig. 
nifying the e of each. He did not seem 
confounded at the c of his condition; and, 
accommodating himself to the deference and 
efficious respect that was shown to him, he 
seemed to have been always that which he was 
now become by chance. He did not want ca- 
pacity, but was wholly illiterate, being scarce 
able to read or write. I furnished him with a 
preceptor to teach him the elements of the 
Latin tongue, and hired for him masters of geo- 
graphy, history, and fencing. You may well 
believe that I did not forget a dancing-master: | 
was only embarrassed im the choice; for at that 
time there was a great number famous in that 
profession at Madrid, and I did not know tu 
whom I ought to give the preference. While I 
was in this perplexity, a man richly dressed came 
into the court, and I being told that he wanted 
te speak with me, wemt to him, imagining that 
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When I asked his commands, ‘ Signior de San- 
tillane,’ answered he, after having made several 
bows, which smelled strongly of his profession, 
‘understanding that your worship is the person 
who chooses masters for Signior Don Henry, I 
am come to offer my service; my name is Martin 
Ligero; and I have (thank heaven) some reputa- 
tion. It is not my custom to come and solicit 
for scholars; that is the province of little obscure 
dancing-masters. I usually wait until 1 am sent. 
for; but as I have taught the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, Don Lewis de Haro, and some other 
noblemen of the family of Guzman, to which I am 
as it were a servant born, I thought it my duty te 
anticipate your message.’—‘I find by your dis- 
course,’ said I, ‘that you are the man we want. 
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How much do you take per month” ‘Four 
double pistoles,’ answered he, ‘is the current : 
price, and I give bat two lessons per week.’ 
‘Four doubloons a month!’ cried I; ‘that isa 
great deal.’ ‘How! a great deal!’ replied he, 
with an air of astonishment; ‘you would give a 
pistole a month to a master of philosophy.’ 
There was no resisting such a pleasant reply, 
at which I laughed heartily, and asked Signior 
Ligero, if he really thought a man of his pro- 
fession preferable to a master of philosophy. 
* Doubtless,’ said he, ‘we are of much greater 
use than those gentlemen. What is aman before 
he has passed through our hands? what but an 
ill-licked cub? but our lessons mould him by little 
and little into a due form. In a word, we teach 
him to move gracefully, giving him attitudes and 
airs of dignity and importance.’ 
1 yielded to the arguments of this dancing-amas- 
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ter, whom I hired for Don.Henry at the rate 
four double pistoles a month, since that was 
Phice of grest masters of his art. 


Fa 8 


Re- 
CHAPTER VI. 

Scipio returning from New Spain, Gil Blas settles 
him in the service of Don Henry. The studies 
of that young nobleman, with the honours which 
were conferred upon him, and an account of the 
lady to whom he was married. Gil Blas becomes 
noble in spite of himself. 

T aap not as yet completed the half of Don 
Hlenry’s family, when Scipio returned from Mexi- 
ce. I asked him if he was satisfied with his voy- 
age, and he answered, ‘I have reason to be 80; 
since, with three thousand ducats in specie, I 
have brought over twice as much in merchandise 
of the consumption of this country’ ‘1 con- 
gratulate thee, my child,’ I replied. ‘Thy for. 
tune is now begun; and it is in thy power to 
complete it, by returning to the Indies next 
year: or, if thou preferrest an agreeable post at 
Madrid to the trouble of going so far to amass 
wealth, thou hast nothing to do but to speak; 1 
have one at thy service.” ‘Egad!” eaid the son 
of Coscolina, ‘there is no room for hesitation. I 
would much rather execute a good employment 
near you, than expose myself anew to the perils 
of a long voyage. Pray, master, explain your. 
self; what post do you intend for your humble 
servant” 

For his better information, I recounted to him 
the story of the young nobleman whom the count 
duke had introduced into the funily of Guzman, 
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and after having told him, that the minister had 
chosen me governor to Don Henry, I promised 
to make him valet de chambre to that adopted 
son. Scipio, who asked no better, willingty ac- 
cepted the post, and acquitted himself in it so 
well, that in less than three or four days he 
acquired the confidence and friendship of his new 
master. 

I imagined that the pedagogues whom I had 
chosen to teach the son of the Genoese, would 
find their Latin thrown away, believing one at his 
age undisciplinable. But I was much mistaken. 
He easily comprehended and retained all that 
was shown to him, and his masters were very 
well satisfied with his capacity. I ran eagerly to 
impazt this piece of news to the duke, who re- 
ceived it with excessive joy. ‘ Santillane,’ cried 
he, transported, ‘I am ravished to hear that Don 
Henry has such a memory and penetration! I per- 
ceive my own blood in him; and what convinces 
me of his being my son is, that I feel as much 
affection for him, as if he had been born by m 
Lady Olivarez. Thou seest by this, my frend, 
that nature declares itself. 1 was not fool enough 
to tell bis grace my sentiments of the matter; but, 
respecting his weakness, left him to enjoy the 
pleasure (whether true or false) of believing 

imself the father of Don Henry. 

Although the Guzmans entertained a mortal 
hatred to this young nobleman of fresh date, they 
dissembled it out of policy; nay, some of them 
affected to court his friendship; he was visited 
by the ambassadors and dees who were then 
at Madrid, and hon by them as much as if 
he had been a legitimate son of the count-duke. 
This minister, overjoyed to see each ircense of 
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He gen by ttn he ing te cr a 
yy asking of the king the cross of Al- 
with a J "of ten thousand 
cows for Don Henry. Ina little time after he 
was made gentleman of the bed-chamber. Then, 
resolving to marry him to a lady of the most no- 
ble family of Spain, he cast his eyes upon Donna 
Juana Velasco, ter to the duke of Castile, 
and had authority enough to accomplish the mar- 
Fiage, in spite of that duke and all his relations. 
mk few days before the roarriage, his grace 
having sent for me, put some papers into my 
saying, ‘Hold, Gil Blas, bere are letters 
gfinebility, whieb I have ordered to be expedited 
thee.'—‘ My lord,’ answered 1, surprised at 
gos: ‘your excelleney knows that | am the 
son of a poor duenna and squire; so that, in my 
opinion, the nobilty ould be profaned by my 

‘sasocuation; and it is, of all the favours which his 
TMajesty could bestow, that which I deserve and 
desire the least.’—* Thy birth,’ replied the minis- 
ter, ‘is an objection that is easily removed: thou 
hast been employed in state affairs, both um 
der the Duke of Lerma’s ministry and mine: be- 
sides,’ added he, with a smile, ‘hast thou not 
done the monarch some service which deserves a 
recompense? In a word, Santillane, thou art not 
unworthy the honour whieh T have procared for 
thee. Moreover, the rank which thou holdest 
with regard to my son, requires that thou shouldst 
Obtained the patent account that I have’ 
tai patent.’—‘I yield, my lord,’ I re- 
plied, ‘since your excellency oan upon my 
compliance.’ ‘So saying, T went away with my 

patent in my pocket. 

“Lam now a gentleman,’ said I to myself, when 
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Bhad got into the street, ‘ennobled without be- 
ing obliged to my parents for my quality. I may, 
when I please, be called Don Gil Blas; and ifany 
one of my acquaintance shall take it in his head to 
langh in my face when he ealls me so, I will show 
my patent. But let fis read it,’continued I, taking 
it out of my pocket, ‘and see in what manner my 
original meanness is washed away.’ I therefore 
perused the paper, the substance of which was, 
that the king, to reward the zeal which I had ma- 
nifested on more than one occasion for his service 
and the good of the state, had thought proper to 
gratify my attachment with letters of nobility. I 
will venture to say, in my own praise, thatthey 
did not inspire me with the least pride. Having 
the meanness of my extraction always before my 
eyes, this honour humbled instead of making me 
vain; therefore I determined to lock up my pa- 
tent in a drawer, and never boast of its being in 
my possession. 


-8Q0- 
CHAPTER VIL 


Gil Blas meets Fobricio again by accident. The 
last conversation that happened between therny 
and the important advice which Nunnez gave te 
Santillane. 

Tax Asturian poet (as must have been observed 
oy the reader) willingly neglected me; and my 
occupations did not permit me to visit him. I 
had not seen him since the day of the disserta- 
tion on the Iphigenia of Euripides, when chance 
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again threw him in my way near the Gate of the 
Sun. He was coming out of a printing-house, 
and I accosted him, saying, ‘Aha, Mr. Nunnez! 
you have been at the printer’s; that seems to 
threaten the public with a new work of your 
composition.’—* That is what, indeed, it may 
expect,’ answered he. ‘I have actually in the 
press a pamphlet which will make some noise in 
the republic of letters.’—‘] don’t doubt the me- 
rit of thy production,’ I replied, ‘but am amazed 
at thy composing pamphlets, which in my opinion 
are trifles that do no great honour to a man of 
genius.’—‘I know it very well,’ said Fabricio,’ 
‘and am not ignorant that none but those who 
read every thing amuse themselves with pam- 
phiets. However, this one has escaped me, 
which I own is the child of necessity. Hunger, 
thou knowest, brings the wolf out of the wood.’ 
* How!’ cried I; ‘ does the author of the Count 
de Saldagne talk in this manner? a man who has 
two thousand crowns a-year!’—-‘ Softly, friend,’ 
said Nunnez to me; I am no longer that happy 
poet who enjoyed a well-paid pension. ‘The af: 
fairs of the treasurer Don Bertrand are disordered 
all of a sudden. He has fingered and squandered 
away the king’s money; all his effects are seized, 
and my pension is gone tothe devil.’—‘ That is 
a melancholy affair,’ I resumed; ‘but hast thou 
no hope remaining from that quarter?’ —* Not the 
least,’ said he. ‘Signior Gomez de Ribero, as 
poor as his poet, is gone to the bottoin, and will 
never, it is said, get his head above water again.’ 
‘If that be the case, my child, answered I, 
*I must find out some post to console thee for 
the loss of thy ton.’—* I will spare thee that 
trouble,’ cried he. ‘If thou woulds! offer me an 
Vou. IV. P 
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employment in the minister’s offices, worth thres 


thousand crowns yearly, I would refuse it. The 
business of clerks wiil not agree with the humour 
of « foster-child of the Muses: 1 must enjoy my 
literary amusements. What sball I say to thee? 
1 am born to live and die a poet, and my destiny | 
must be fulfilled. ; 
‘But don’t imagine,’ continued he, ‘that we : 
ere very unhappy; besides that we live in perfect ; 
independence, we are boys without care. Peo- } 
ple think that we often dine with Democritus, 
and there they are mistaken. There is not one 
of my fraternity not even excepting the makera 
of almanacks, who is not welcome to some good 
table. As for my part, there are two families 
where I am always received with pleasure. | 
have two covers laid for me every day, one af 
« the house ofa fat director of the farms, to whom 
I have dedicated a romance; and the other at the 
house of a rich citizen, who has the disease of 
being thought to entertain wits every day at his 
table; luckily he is not very delicate in his choice, 
and the city furnishes him with great plenty.’ 

‘I no longer pity thee then,’ said I to the Astur 
rian poet, ‘since thou art satisfied with thy com 
dition: though I protest to thee anew, that thou 
hast always in Gil Blas a friend who is proof 
against neglect and indifference; if thou hast oc- 
casion for my purse, come boldly to me; and let 
not a silly shame deprive thee of an infallible suo. 
cours, and rob me of the pleasure of obliging 

ee. 

* By that generous sentiment,’ cried Nunnea, 
*I recollect my friend Santillana; 1 return a thou- 
sand thanks for thy kind offer, and out of grat- 
tude will give thee a wholesome advice. While 
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5 the count-duke continues in power, and thou art 
in possession of his favour, profit by the opportu- 
; nity; make haste to enrich thyself; for I am told 
; he begins to totter.’ I asked Fabricio if he had 
that intelligence on good authority; and he an- 
6 swered, ‘I have it from a knight of Calatrava, 
, who has a very singular talent in discovering the 
( most hidden secrets; he is looked upon as an ora- 
: cle, and this is what I heard him say yesterday. 
‘ The count-duke has a great many enemies, who 
are all united to ruin him; he depends too much 
on the ascendancy which he has over the king, 
that monarch, it is reported, begins to listen to 
| the ‘complaints which have already reached his 
ears.’ I thanked Nunnez for his information, of 
¢ which IJ took little notice, but went home, per 
suaded that my master’s authority was immovea- 
ble, and considering him as one of those old oaks 
which are rooted in a forest, and which no 
: storms can overthrow. 
( 
{ 
( 
‘ 
/ 


-6Se- 
CHAPTER VIIL 


Gil Blas is convinced of the truth of Fubricio’s in- 
teligence. The king goes to Seragossca. 
Nevantugtess, what the Asturian poet had 
told me was not without foundation. There was 
in the palace a secret confederacy formed against 
the count-duke, and the queen was said to be at 
the head of it; but not one of the measures which 
they took to displace the minister transpired: nay, 
a whole year passed before I perceived that his 
favour had received the least 68 
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But the revolt of the Catalonians, supported by 
France, and the bad success of the war against 
these rebels, excited the murmurs of the people, 
who complained of the government. These com- 
plaints occasioned a council to be held in pre- 
sence of the king, who desired the Marquis de 
Grana, the emperor’s ambassador at the court of 
Spain, to be there; the subject of their dehbera- 
tion being, whether it was proper for the king to 
stay in Castile, or go and show himself to his 
troops in Arragon. The count-duke, who was 
averse to the prince’s departure for the amy, 
spoke first; he represented, that it was better 
for his majesty to remain in the centre of hif do- 
mnions; and supported his opinion with all the 
reasons which his eloquence could afford. He 
had no sooner concluded his speech, than his ad- 
vice was unanimously followed by every body in 
council, except the Marquis de Grana;-who, list. 
ening to nothing but his zeal for the house of 
Austria, and, giving way to the frankness of his 
nation, opposed the sentiment of the prime-mi- 
nister, and supported the contrary opinion with 
such force, that the king was struck with the ao- 
lidity of bis arguments, embraced his opinion, 
though it was opposite to that of the whole coun- 
cil, and fixed the day of his departure for the 
army. 

This was the first time that ever his majesty 
durst think otherwise than his favourite; who, 
looking u this novelty as a bloody affront, was 
very much mortified. When the minister was 
going to retire into his closet, to bite upon the 

ridle at liberty, he perceived me, and taking me 
in along with him, recounted what bad passed at 
council with great agitation: then, like a man 
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who could not recollect himself from his sur. 
prise ‘Yes, Santillane,? continued he, ‘the king, 
who for these twenty Years past hath spoke wi 
my mouth, and seen through my eyes, now pre- 
fers the opinion of Grana to mine; and in what 
manner too? loading the ambassador with eulo- 

ums, and, in particular, praising his zeal for the 
Bouse of Austria, as if that German loved it bet- 
ter than I do! 

« By this it is easy to judge,” pursued the mi- 
nister, ‘that there is a party formed against me, 
and that the queen is at the head of it —+ Why, 
my lord,’ said I, ‘should you be uneasy with that 
confectare? Has not the queen, for more than 
twelve years, been used to see you at the helm; 
and the king been in a long habit of not consult- 
ing her? As for the Marquis of Grana, the mo- 
narch, perhaps, chose his opinion out of desire to 
see his army, ard make a campaign.— That is 
not the case,’ said the count-duke; ‘say, rather, 
my enemies hope that the king, being among his 
troops, will always be surrounded by the noble- 
men whe will attend him; and that more than 
cone will be found #0 auch disgusted at me, as to 

to the prejudice of Pry Ministre istration; but 

are mistaken,” pepo ei GL Will make the 

prince inaccessible to them all during the jour- 

ney.’ This he actually performed, in a manner 
that deserves to be related. 

The day of the Ling’s departure being arrived, 
that monarch, after having intrusted the queen 
witb the care of the ay in his absence, 
set out for Saragossa; but, in his way, passing by 
‘Aranjuez®, was so delighted with the place, that 

** Aranjuez is a royal palace in New Castle, situated nent 
the rivers of Taio and in a large plain surrounded 
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he staid there almost three weeks: from thence 
the minister carried him to Cuenca, where he 
amused him still longer by various diversions. 
Then the pleasures of the chase detained him at 
Molina of Arragun; after which he was conducted 
to Saragossa. 

His army being not far from thence, he appear- 
ed for going to it; but the count-duke altered his 
inclination, by making him believe that he would 
be in danger of being taken by the French, who 
were masters of the plain of Moncon: so that the 
king, being afraid of the peril which he had cause 


to fear, took the resolution of remaining shut up 
at home as ina prison. The minister taki e 
advantage of his terror, and under pretence of 
“watching for his safety, guarded him, as it were, 
from the sight of every body; and the grandees, 
who had been at a vast expense to put them- 
selves in a condition to follow their sovereign, had 
not even the satisfaction of obtaining one private 
audience. Philip, at length, tired of being ill- 
lodged at Saragossa, of passing his time still 
worse, or, if you please, of being prisoner, re- 
turned in a little time to Madrid. Thus this mo- 
narch finished his campaign, leaving to the Mar- 
quis de los Veles, general of his troops, the care 
of maintaining the honour of the Spanish arms. 


by hills and forests, through which are many spacious ave- 
nues. The entrance to this p&lace is over two painted wood- 
en bridges, upon the aforesaid rivers, which join a little be- 
low the house. Here is a delightful garden; and, in a large 
equere paved with marble, a statue n brase of haries the 

, armed cap-a-pee, trampling upon Heresy, represen 
by four arch-heretics. , P 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
‘The revolution of Portugal, and the disgrace of the 
count-duke. ; 


A raw days after the king’s return, a very 
disagreeable piece of news spread all over Ma- 
drid. It was reported that the Portuguese, look- 
ing upon the revolt of the Catalonfans as a fair 
occasion offered to them oy fortune for shakin; 
off the Spanish yoke, had taken up arms, an; 
chosen the Duke of Braganza for their king; that 
they ‘were resolved to maintain him on the throne, 

were confident of success; Spain having ate 
that time on her hands enemies in Germany, Italy, 
Flanders, and Catalonia: indeed they could not 
have found a more favourable conjuncture for 
freeing themselves from a dominion which they 
° 


‘What is very singular is, that the count-duke, 
while both court and city seemed to be struck 
with consternation at the news, wanted to joke 
with the king at the expense of the Duke of 
Braganza: but Philip, far from being pleased with 
his raillery, assumed a very grave air, which dis- 
concerted him, and made him foresee his dis- 

._He no longer doubted his own fall, when 
Re understood that the queen had openly. de- 
clared herself against him, and loudly accused 
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‘was known to more than two hundred pervons a year here) 
that the Duke of Braganza was declared king, and the 8m 


‘nish yoke shook off, In one day, through all the Portuguese 
Seuuioas fa Europe, asta, Aftica, and Amercs. 
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clared herself ageinst him, and loudly accused 
him of having, by his bad administration, occa- 
sioned the revolt of Portugal. The greatest part 
of the grandees, especially those who had been 
at Saragossa, no sooner perceived that a tempest 
was brewing over the head of the count-duke, 
than they joined the queen; and what gave the 
last stroke to his favour was, the arrival of the 
Duchess-dowager of Mantua, formerly governess 
of Portugal. This lady, on her return from Lis- 
bon to Madrid, plainly demonstrated to the king, 
that the revolution of that kingdom happened 
through the fault of the prime-minister. 

The discourse of this princess made a great 
impression on the mind of the monarch; who, be- 
“ing at length roused from his infatuation for his 
favourite, stripped him of all the affection which 
he had entertained for him. When the minister 
was informed that the king listened to his ene- 
mies, he wrote a letter to him asking leave to re- 
sigu his employment, and remove from court, 
since people were so unjust as to impute to him 
all the misfortunes which had happened to the 
kingdom during the course of his administration. 
He thought that this letter would have 2 great 
effect, and that the prince stifl preserved s0 much 
friendship for him as to detain him at court; but 
all the answer which his majesty returned, was 
the permission that he desired, with leave to re- 
tire whithersoever he would. 

These words, written by the king’s own hanil, 
were a thunderbolt to his grace, who by no means 
expected such a reply; but, though he was very 
much confounded, he affected an air of constan- 
cy, and asked what I would do were I in his 
place. ‘I would soon take my resolution,’ aaid 
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1, ‘I would abandon the court, and pass the rest 
of my days in peace at some one of my estates 
in the country.’—‘ That is a wholesome advice,’ 
replied my master; ‘and I am fally resolved to 
finish my career at Loeches, after I shall have 
once more conversed with the king; for I want 
to demonstrate to him, that I have done all that 
human prudence could to sustain the 
weighty burden with which I was loaded; and 
that it was impossible for me to prevent the me- 
lancholy events laid at my door; being no more 
to blame than a skilful pilot, who, in spite of all 
he can do, sees his vessel tossed about by the 
waves and winds.’ The minister still flattered 
himself, that, by speaking to the prince, he might 
adjust matters, and regain the ground which he 
had lost; but he never could procure an audience; 
and, besides, one was sent to demand the key of 
the door by which he used to enter when he 
pleased into his majesty’sapartment. Concluding, 
then, that there were no further hopes for him, 
he determined in good earnest to retire. He 
examined his papers, a great quantity of which 
he very prudently committed to the flames; then 
naming the officers of his household and valets 
who he intended should follow him, be gave or- 
ders for his departure, which was fixed for next 
day. As he was afraid of being insulted by the 
populace in coming out of the palace, he slipped 
away early in the morning by the kitchen-door, 
and getting into a sorry coach, with his confessor 
and me, safely proceeded for Loeches, a village 
belonging to him, where his lady had built a mag- 
nificent convent for nuns of the Dominican or- 
der. Thither he repaired in less than four hours, 
and all his attendants arrived soon after. ‘ 
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CHAPTER X. 

The anxiety and cares which at first disturbed tha 
repose of the count-duke, and the happy tran 
quillity by which they were succeeded. The occu» 
pations of the minister tn his retreat. 

Mapam d’Olivarez let her husband set out for 
Loeches, and staid a few days after him at court, 
with a design to try if, by her tears and entrea- 
ties, she could not effect his being recalled: but 
in vain did she prostrate herself before their ma- 
jesties; the king had no regard to her remon- 
strances, though artfully prepared; and the queen, 
who hated her mortally, beheld her tears with 

leasure. The minister’s wife was not repulsed 

or all that: she humbled herself so far as to im- 

plore the good offices of the queen’s ladies; but 

the fruit which she reaped from her meanness 
was to perceive that it excited contempt rather 
than compassion. Vexed at having taken such 
humbling steps to no purpose, she went and 
joined her husband, to grieve with him for the 
oss of a place, which, under a reign like that of 

Philip the Fourth, was perhaps the first of the 

monarchy. 

The lady’s report of the condition in which 
she left Madrid, redoubled the affliction of the 
count-duke: ‘ Your enemies,’ said she, weeping, 
‘the Duke de Medina Cali, and the other gran- 
dees, who hate you, incessantly praise the king 
for having deprived you of the ministry; and the 
people celebrate your disgrace with an insolence 
of joy, as ifthe end of the national misfortune 
was attached to that of your administration.’ 
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‘Madam,’ said my master to her, ‘follow my 
example, and stifle your sorrow; we must yield 
to the tempest which we cannot divert. Ithought, 
indeed, that I could have perpetuated my favour 
even to the end of my life; the ordinary illusion 
of ministers and favourites, who forget that their 
fate depends upon their sovereign. Has not the 
Duke of Lerma been deceived as well as I, 
though he imagined that his purple was the sure 
guaranty of the eternal duration of his autho- 

. } 


In this manner did the count-duke exhort his 
spouse to arm herself with patience; while he 
himself was in an agitation, which was daily in- 
creased by the despatches which he received 
from Don Henry, who, having remained at court 
to observe, took care to inform him exactly of 
every thing that happened: it was Scipio that 
brought the letters from that young nobleman, 
whom he still served, I having quitted him on 
his marriage with Donna Juana. The despatches 
of this adopted son were always filled with bad 
news, and unhappily no others were expected 
from him. Sometimes he wrote, that the 
dees, not contented with rejoicing publicly at 
the retreat of the count-duke, were again re- 
united to turn out all his creatures from the posts 
and employments which they possessed, to re- 
place them with his enemies; another time, he 
observed, that Don Lewis de Haro began to come 
into favour, and would, in all psubability, be 
made prime minister. Of all the disagreeable 
news which my master received, that which 
seemed to affect him most, was the change maile 
in the viceroyalty of Naples, which the court, 
solely to mortify him, took from the Duke de 
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Medina de las Torres, whom he loved, and gave 
i to the Admiral of Castile, whom he had always 
ated. 

I may venture to say, that during three months 
his grace felt nothing in his solitude but trouble 
and chagrin: but his confessor, who wasa Domi- 
nican fmar, and, with the most solid piety, 
sessed a manly eloquence, had power pnovgh to 
console him. By means of representing with 
energy, that he ought to bend his thoughts em 
tirely to his own salvation, he had, with the help 
of grace, the good fortune to detach his mind 
from the court. His excellency would no longer 
hear any news from Madrid, his whole care being 
now engrossed in preparing for his latter end. 
Madam d’Olivarez, also, making a good use of 
her retreat, met with a consolation prepared b 
Providence in the convent which she had found- 
ed. There were among the nuns some holy 
maidens, whose conversation, full of halm, in- 
sensibly sweetened the bitterness of her life. In 

roportion as my master turned his thoughts 
m worldly affairs, he became more and more 
tranquil; and in this manner regulated the day. 
He spent almost the whole morning in heari 
mass in the church of the convent, then return 
to dinner; after which he amused himself about 
two hours, in playing at all sorts of games with 
me, and some other of his most affectionate do- 
mestics; then usually retired by himself into his 
claset, where he remained til sunset; at which 
time he took a turn in his garden, or an airing in 
his coach, to the neighbourhood of his castle, ac- 
companied sometimes by his confessor, and some- 
times by me. 


‘One day, being alone with him, and admiring 
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she serenity of his countenance, I took the ber. 
to my, ‘ My lord, allow me to exprese my joy’ 

sir of satisfaction in your looks, I con- 

Slode that your excellency begins to be accus- 
tomed to retirement.’—‘I am already quite fa- 
milisrized toit,? answered he: ‘and though Ihave 
been a long time used to business, I protest to 
thee, child, that Iam every day more and more 
pleated rth the quiet and peaceable life which 1 

in this place? 


-S@e- 
CHAPTER XI. 


The count-duke becomes, all of a sudden, sad and 
thoughtful: the surprising cause of his melan- 
choly, with its fatal consequence. 

He in order to vary his occupations, 
antned hineelt sometimes also in cultivating his 
One day, while { beheld him at work, 

fe aid said to me ina jocular strain, ‘ Santillane, thou 
seest a minister ed from court turned 
ner at Loeches.’—‘ My lord,’ answered 1, 

in the same tone, ‘methinks I see Dionysius of 

Syracuse school-master at Corinth.’ My master 

smiled at my reply, and was not at all displeased 

at the comparison. 

Alll the people in the house were overjoyed to 

see their master superior to his disgrace, charm 

ed with a life so different from that which he 

had always led, when we perceived with sorrow 

that he visibly changed: he became gloomy, 

thoughtful, and sunk into a most profound me- 
lancholy. He left off playing us, and no 
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\ longer Seemed sensible of all that: we could in. 
vent for his diversion; but locked himself up af. 
ter dinner in his closet, where he remained alone 
till night: we imagined that his chagrin had been 
occasioned by the returning ideas of his past great- 
nesg, and in that opinion left with him the Domi- 
nican friar, whose eloquence, however, could 
not triumph over the melancholy of his 
which, instead of diminishing, seemed daily to 
increase. 

It came into my head, that the pensiveness of 
this minister might have some particular cause, 
which he was unwilling to disclose; and on this 
conjecture I formed the design of drawing the 
secret from him: for this purpose, I lay in wait 
for an opportunity of speaking to him in private, 
and having found it, ‘My lord,’ said I, with an 
air of respect mingled with affection,’ ‘ May Gil 
Blas be so bold as to put one question to his 
master??——*Speak,’ he replied; ‘I give thee 
leave.’—* What,’ said I, ‘is become of that satis- 
faction which appeared in your excellency’s face? 
have you no longer that ascendancy which you 
had once gained over fortune? or does your lost 
favour excite new regret within you’ would you 
be plunged again in that abyss of trouble from 
which your virtue hath extricated you”—‘ No, 
thank heaven!’ resumed the minister, ‘my me- 
mory is no longer engrossed by the part which I 
acted at court; I have for ever forgot the honours 
which I there enjoyed.’—-*‘Why then,’ said I, 
‘since you have philosophy enough to banish 
these things from your remembrance, are you so 
weak as to abandon yourself to a melancholy 
which alarms us all? What is the matter with you, 
my dear master?’ added I, throwing myself at his 
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feet, ‘you have, doubtless, some secret sorrow 
that consumes you: will you make a mystery of 
it to Santillane, whose zeal, fidelity, and discre- 
tion, you know so well? ‘By what misfortune 
have I lost your confidence?” 

“Thou hast it still,’ said he; ‘but I confess 1 
have a reluctance to reveal the cause of that sad- 
ness with which thou seest me overwhelmed: ne- 
vertheless, I cannot resist the entreaties of such 
a servant anda friend as thee. ‘ Know, then, the 
cause of my disquiet, which is a secret that I 
could impart to none but Santillane. Yes,’ com 
tinued he, ‘I am a prey to the most dismal me~ 
lancholy, which gradually consumes my life. 1 
see almost every moment a spectre, which-pre- 
sents itself before me in the most terrible shape. 
In vain have I said to myself that it is no more 
than an illusion, an unsubstantial phantom of my 
brain, the continual apparition infests my view, 


. and disturbs my repose, Though my under- 


standing is strong enough to persuade me that 
this spectre is: nothing, Iam notwithstanding 
weak enough to be afflicted at the vision. This 
is what thou hast forced me to disclose,’ added 
hey ‘and thou mayest judge whether or not Iam 
to blame in concealing from all the world the 
cause of my melancholy.’ I was equally grieved 
and astonished to hear such an e: i de- 
claration, which was a strong indication of the 
machine’s being disordered. ‘ My lord,’ said I 
to the minister, ‘is not this occasioned by too lit- 
tle nourishment? for your abstinence is exces- 
sive.’— That was what I imagined at first,’ an 
swered he; ‘and to try if it was actually owing to 
my diet, I have for some days past eaten more 
than usual, but without any effect: the phantom 
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wll appears.’ wil certainly disappear,’ sedd 
I, to conéole him; ‘and if your excellency would 
relax yourself a little, by playing again with your 
faithful servants, I believe you would soon find 
yourself delivered from these gloomy vapours.’ 

in a little time after this conversation, his grace 
fell sick; and, finding the affair grow serious, sent 
to Madrid for two notaries to make his will; as 
also for three famous physicians, who had the 
reputation of curing their patients sometimes. 
As soon as the arrival of these last was reported 
in the castle, nothing was heard but groans and 
lamentations: the servants looked upon the death 
of their master as just at hand; so much were 
they prejudiced against these gentlemen, who 
had brought along with them an apothecary and 
surgeon, the usual execationers of their preserip- 
tions. They let the notaries do their business; 
after which they prepared to do their own. Be- 
ing of Dr. Sangrado’s principles, in ther ve 
first consultation they ordered repeated blood. 
ings; so that in stx days they reduced the count- 
duke to extremity, and on the seventh delivered 
him entirely from his apparition.® 

Upon the death of this minister, a deep and 
sincere sorrow reigned in the castle of Loechesy 
all his domestics wept bitterty: far from consoling 
themselves for his loss, with the certainty of be- 
ing comprehended im his will, there was not one 
among them who would net have renounced his 
legacy to recall him te life. As for me, who had 

* The count-duke died on the 12th of July, 1645, not at 
Yoeches, but at Toro itt New Castille; his death (according to 
teylort) having been hastened by his relations, who secing bim 
ecome more and more odious to the people, even in spite of 


his retreat, were afraid of his suffering seme new 
“w the further disgrace of his family 
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been beloved by him, and whose sttachment 

flowed from pure personal affection, I was more 

aMicted than all the rest; and question whether 

{shed more tears for Antonis than forthe count 
e. 


Oe 
CHAPTER XII. 


‘The transactions at the castle of Loeches after the 
death of the count-duke; and the departure of 
Santillane. 


Tux minister, according to his own direction, 
was buried, without noise and pomp, in the con- 
vent of nuns, by the sound of our lamentations 
After the funeral, Madam d’Olivarez ordered the 
will to be read, with which all the domestics had 
reason to be satisfied. Every one had a legacy 
proportioned to his station; and the least was two 
thousand crowns: mine was the most considera 
ble; his grace having bequeathed to me ten thou- 
sand pistoles, as a proof of his particular affection. 
He did not forget the hospitals, and founded an- 
ual service in several convents. 

Madame d’Olivarez sent all the domestics to 
Madrid, to receive their legacies from the stew- 
ard, Don Raymond Caporis, who had ordem to 
pay them, I being detained at the castle seven or 
sight da by a high fever, which was the fruit 

of my af fiction. In this situation I was not aban- 

the Dominican friar; that good clergy- 

i? conceived an affection for me; and in- 

teresting Himself in my salvation, asked, when be 
fou IV. : 
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eaw me ina fair way, what I intended to do. ‘I 
aon’t know, my father,’ answered J; ‘I have 


notas yet determined with myself on that score: at 
some moments | am tempted to shut myself up in 
a cell, and do penance.’—‘ Those are precious 
moments!’ cried the Dominican: ‘ Signior de San- 
tillane, ‘you will do well to profit by them. I ad- 
vise you asa friend, without your ceasing to be 
a layman, to retire, for example, into our convent 
at Madrid; to make yourself a benefactor to it by 
a donation of all your fortune, and die there un- 
der the habit of St. Dominique. A great many 
people expiate a worldly life by such an end.’ 

I was then in such a disposition of mind, that I 
began to relish the advice, and told his reverence 
that I would consider of it. But having consulted 
Scipio, whom I saw immediately after the monk, 
he inveighed against that sentiment, which seem- 
ed to hit the whim of a sick person. ‘ Fie! Sig- 
nior de Santillane,’ said he; ‘can you be pleased 
with such a retreat? will not your house at Lirias 
afford one much more agreeable? if you was de- 
lighted with it heretofore, you will have a much 
better relish for the sweets of it now that you 
are of an age much more proper for tasting the 
beauties of nature.’ 

The son of Coscolina had no great difficulty in 
making me change my opinion. ‘ Friend,’ Aid I, 
‘thou hast prevailed over the Dominican. I see 
it will be better for me to return to my castle; 
and fix my resolution accordingly: we will repair 
to Lirias as soon as | shall be ina condition to 
travel.’ And this happened very soon: for the 
fever having left me in a little time, I found my- 
sclf strong enough to put my design in execution. 
Scipio and I went first to Madrid, the sight of 
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which city no longer gave me that pleasure which 
Thad formerly fale Ae Enew that almost all ite 
inhabitants abhorred the memory of a minister 
of whom I preserved the most’ tender remem- 
brance, I could not behold it with a favourable 
eye; and therefore staid in it only five or six days, 
which Scipio employed in making preparations 
for our departure for Lirias. While he was busy 
about our equipage, I went to Caporis, who gave 
me my legacy in doublons: I likewise visited the 
receivers of the commanderies on whom I had 
pensions, took measures with them for the pay- 
‘ment; and, in a word, put all my affairs in order. 

On the evening before our departure, I asked 
the son of Coscolina, if he had taken his leave of 
Don Henry. * Yes,’ answered he; ‘we this morn- 
ing parted good friends: he assured me that he 
‘was sorry for my leaving him. But if he was sa- 
tisfied with me, I was not so with him: it is not 
enough that the valet pleases the master, the mas- 
ter ought, at the same time, to please the valet; 
otherwise they are very ill met. Besides,’ added 
he, ‘Don Henry makes but a pitiful figure at 
court, where he is sunk into the lowest contempt. 
He is even pointed atin the streets, and every 
body calls him the son of the Genoese. So you 
may gues whether or not it is agreeable toa lad 
of honour to serve aman in such disgrace.’ 

At length we set out from Madrid early one 
morning, and took the road to Cuenga, in the 
following order and equipage: my confidant and 
I were mounted in a chaise and pair, conducted 
by a postillion: three moyles, loaded with our 
baggage and money, and led by two grooms, fol- 
lowed close after; and two lusty lacquies, chosen 
by Scipio, mounted on mules, and armed to the 
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teeth, brought up the rear; the grooms wore sa- 
bres, and the postillion had two good pistols at 
his saddle-bow. As we were in all seven men, six 
of whom were very resolute, I travelled merrily, 
without any apprehension of losing my legacy. 
Our moyles proudly. sounding their bells in the 
villages through which we passed, the peasants 
ran to their doors to see the march of our equi- 
page, which they imagined belonged to some 

ee going to take possession of a vice- 


royalty. 
“~8Re- 
CHAPTER XIIL 


Gil Blas returns to his castle, where he is overjoyed 
to find Seraphina, his god-daughter, marriage- 
able; und falls in love with another latly. 


I spent fifteen days on the road to Lirias, be- 
ing under no necessity of travelling fast: all that 
I desired was to arrive at it safely; and my wish 
was accomplished. The sight of my castle at first 
inspired me with some melancholy thoughts, m 
recalling the memory of Antonia; but I soon ba- 
nished them, by entertaining my fancy with more 
pleasant ideas; and this I could the more easily do, 
as twenty years, which were elapsed since her 
death, had a good deal weakened the force of my 
sorrow. 

As soon 4s I entered the castle, Beatrice and 
her daughter came with great ess to salate 
me: then the father, mother, child, hugged 
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ome snothee with transports af joy, which charm 


me. 

After their mutual embraces I looked at my 
god-daughter attentively, saying, ‘Can this be 
that Seraphina whom I lef in the cradle, when I 
departed from Lirias? I am overjoyed to:see her 
aguin, 20 tall and #0 handsome: we must have her 
settled for life.\—*How! my dear god-father,’ 
cried she, reddening at my last words, ‘you have 
seen me but for a moment, and you already talk 
of getting rid of me!’—*No, my child,’ answered 
1; ‘we don’t intend to lose you by marriage: we 
must have a husband who will enjoy you without 
robbing four perents of your company, and ina 
manner live with us altogether.” 

“Such a one offers at present,’ said Beatrice: 
“a gentleman of this country, having seen Sera- 

ina one day at mass, in the village chapel, fell 
in love with her. He has been to visit me, de- 
clared his passion, and asked my consent. “If 
you had it,” said I tohim, “you would be never 
the nearer; Seraphina depends upon her father 
and god-father, who alone can of her. 
‘All that I'can do for you is to inform them by a 
Jetter of your demand, which I own does honour 
tomy daughter.” Really, gentlemen,’ added she, 
41 was going to write about it immediately; but 
now that you are returned, you shall doin it what 


hidalgo? is he like the moet of your small gentry, 


of his and insolent to plebeians? 
- = Not sectigen Beatrice; shel est 
tem] young Ian, extremely ite, a 
food men tod & not you fal hae Pel vou dint 
an agreeable picture of that cavalier,” ssid Ito 
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Beatrice; ‘pray, what is his name/’—*‘ Don Juan 
de Jutella,’ answered Scipio’s wife: ‘he has but 
lately succeeded to his father, and lives in a cas- 
tle about a league from hence, with a younger 
sister, who is under his care.’—* I have formerly,” 
said I, ‘heard of this gentleman’s family, which 
is one of the most noble in the kingdom of Valen- 
cia.’—~* | esteem his nobility,’ cried Scipio, ‘less 
than the qualities of his heart and un ing, 
and this Don Juan will suit us very well, provided 
he be aman ofhonour.’-——‘ He has the reputation of 
one,’ said Seraphina, joining in the conversation: 
‘the inhabitants of Lirias, who know him, give 
him the best of characters.’ At these words of 
my god-daughter, I smiled to her father; who, 
having likewise observed them, concluded that 
his daughter was not displeased at her gallant. 
This cavalier soon notice of our arrival at 
Lirias; and two days after appeared at our castle. 
_ He saluted us gracefully; and, ‘far from contra- 
dicting by his presence what Beatrice had said to 
his advantage, his behaviour made ts conceive a 
high opinion of his merit. He told us, that, as 
our neighbour, he had come to congratulate us 
upon our happy return; and we received him 
with all the courtesy in our power: but this visit, 
which was made out of pure civility, passed in 
mutual compliments; and Don Juan, without 
having mentioned a syllable of his passion for Se- 
raphina, retired, only desiring our permission to 
profit by a neighbourhood which he foresaw 
would be very agreeable to him. When he was 
gone, Beatrice asking our opinions of the gentle- 
man: we answered, that he had prepossessed us 
in his favour; and that, in all appearance, fortune 
could not offer a better match for Seraphina. 


a 
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‘The very next day I went out after dinner, 
with Coscolina’s son, to return the visit which we 
owed to Don Juan. We took the road to his 
castle, conducted bya guide, who (when we had 
walked about three quarters of an hour) said, 
«There is the castle of Don Juande Jutella” In 
vain did we cast our eyes all around the country: 
it wasa long'time before we perceived ity nay, 
we did not discover it till we arrived at the gate: 
for it was situated at the foot of a mountain, in 
the middle of a wood, whose lofty trees conceal- 
ed it from the view. ‘The house denoted the no- 
bility more than the opulence of its master; how- 
ever, when we entered, we found the craziness 
of the building compensated by the richness of 
the furniture. 

‘Don Juan received us in a very handsome hall, 
where he introduced us to a lady whom he called 
his sister Dorothea, and who seemed to be about 
the age of nineteen or twenty. She was full 
dressed; because, having expected our visit, she 
was desirous of appearing as amiable as she could; 
and; offering herself to my view, in all her 

s, she made the same impression that An- 
tonia had made upon my heart; that is, T was dis- 
concerted; but concealed my disorder so well, 
that Scipio himself did not observe it. Our con- 
versation, like that of the preceding day, turned 
upon the mutual pleasure we should enjoy, in 
visiting one another, and living together in good 
neighbourhood. He did not, as yet, speak to us 
of Seraphina, and we gave him no encouragement 
to declare his passion, resolving that it should first 
come from himself., During the conversation J 
frequently eyed Dorothea, though I affected to 
look at her as little as possible; and every time 
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our eyes met she darted fresh arrows into my 
soul. I must say, however, for the sake of truth, 
that this beloved object was nota perfect beauty; 
for, though her skin was of a dazzling whiteness, 
and her lips of the complexion of the rose, her 
hose was somewhat too long, and her eyes too ln- 
tle. Nevertheless, the whole together quite en- 
chanted me. 

In short, I did not leave the castle of Jutella as 
I bad entered it; and on my return to Lirias, my 
mind was so wholly possessed by Dorothea, that 
1 saw nothing but her, and she was the sole sub- 
ject of my conversation. ‘How, master!’ said 
Scipio, looking at me with astonishment, ‘you are 
very full of Don Juan’s sister. Hath she made a 
conquest of your heart”—*‘ Yes, friend,’ answer- 
ed I; ‘and I blash at my own weakness. 0 hea- 
vens! must I, who, since Antonia’s death, have 
beheld a thousand beauties with indifference, 
meet with one at my age, who, in spite of all my 
endeavours, inflames'me with love!’—* Well, sir,’ 
replied Coscolina’s son: ‘ you ought to rejoice in 


_ stead of complaining at the adventure: there is 


nothing ridiculous in a man of your age being in 
love; and time hath not as yetso furred your brow, 
as to deprive you of the hope of pleasing. Take 
my advice; and when next you see Don Juan, 
boldly demand his sister in marriage; he cannot 
refuse her to such a person as you: and besides, 
if it is absolutely necessary that Dorothea’s hus- 
band should be a gentleman, are not you one? 
You have letters of nobility, and that is enough 
for your posterity, when time shall have shrouded 
these letters with that thick veil which covers the 
origin of all great’ families. After four or five 
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fenerations, the race of Santillane will be most 
ustrious!?? co 


©8e- 
CHAPTER XIV. 


The double marriage celebrated at Lirias, which 
concludes the history of Gil Blas de Santillane. 


Scrrio, by this discourse, encouraged me to 
declare myself the lover of Dorothea, without 
considering that he exposed me tp the risk of a 
refusal; I could not, however, determine upon it 
without trembling; for, although I looked young- 
er than I was, could have sunk ten good years 
at least of my age, I could not help thinking I had 
good reason to doubt of my pleasing a young 

eauty. J resolved, nevertheless, to risk the de- 
mand, as soon as I should see her brother; who, 
for his part, being uncertain of obtaining my god- 
daughter, was not without abundance of anxiety. 

He returned to my house next morning just as 
I was done dressing, and said, ‘ Signior de San- 
tillane, I am come to-day to talk with you abouta 
serious affair.’ I carried him into my closet, where 
coming to the point at once, ‘I believe,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘that you are not ignorant of my errand. 
I love Seraphina; and as you can sway her father 
to any thing, pray, render him favourable to me; 
procure for me the object of my passion, and let 
me owe the happiness of my life to you.’—8ignior 
Don Juan,’ answered I, ‘since you come to the 
business at once, give me leave to follow your 
example; and, after having promised you my 
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good offices with the father of my god-daughter, 
to demand your interest with your sister, in my 
behalf.’ 

At these last words, Don Juan expressed an 
agreeable surprise, from which I drew a favour- 
able omen. ‘Is it possible,’ cned he, ‘that Do- 
rothea made a conquest of your heart yesterday?” 
~—*I am quite charmed with her!’ said ky ‘and 
will think myself the happiest of mankind, if my 
demand is agreeable to you both.’—‘ Of that you 
may be assured,’ he replied: ‘noble as we are, 
we will not disdain your alliance.’—‘ I am very 
giad,’ answered I, ‘that you make no difficulty 
in receiving a plebeian for your brother-in-law; 
I esteem you the more on that account; and in so 
doing you show your good understanding: but 
were you even so vain as to refuse your sister’s 
hand to any body but a gentleman, know that I 
could satisfy your pride; I have laboured twenty 
vears under the minister: and the king, to re- 
compense the services which I have done the 
state, has gratified me with letters of nobility, 
which you shall see.’ So saying, 1 took my pa- 
tent out of the drawer where it lay concealed, 
and presented it to the gentleman, who read it 
attentively from beginning to end with vast satis- 
faction. ‘This is excellent!’ said he, restoring 


the papers: ‘Dorothea is yours.’—‘ And you,’ 


cried I, ‘may depend upon Seraphina.’ 

These two marriages being thus resolved upon, 
all that remained was to know if the brides would 
consent with a good grace; for Don Juan and I, 
being equally delicate, did not intend to force 
their inclinations, That gentleman returned, 
therefore, to his castle of Jutella, to propose me 
to his sister: and I assembled Scipio, Beatrice, 
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and their daughter, to communicate the convere 
sation I had with that cavalier. Beatrice was for 
accepting him without hesitation; and Seraphina, 
by her silence, showed that she was of her mo- 
ther’s opinion. As to the father, he was not in- 
deed averse to the match; but expressed some 
uneasiness about the dowry, which, he said, 
must be given tothe gentleman, whose castle had 
such pressing need of repairs. {stopped Scipio's 
mouth, telling him, that affair concerned me; 
and that I would make a present to my 
daughter of four thousand pistoles for her portion. 
Don Juan returning that very evening, ‘ Your 
affairs,’ said I tq him, “succeed to a miracle: I 
wish mine may be in no worse condition.’— 
They are also on an excellent footing,’ he re- 
plied: ¢1 had no occasion to employ authority to 
obtain Dorothes’s consent: your person is to her 
liking, and she is pleased with your behaviour.’ 
‘Wou was apprehensive of your being disagreeable 
to her; and she is more justly afraid, that having 
nothing but her heart and hand to offer—’ ‘ What 
more would I have!” cried Lin a transport of joy: 
since the charming Dorothea has no reluctance 
to unite her fate with mine, I ask no more. I am 
rich enough to marry her without a portion, and 
the possession of her alone will crown my wishes!” 
Don Juan and {, very well pleased with having 
brought matters happily so far, resolved to hasten 
our nuptials, by suppressing all superfluous cere 
monies. I brought this gentleman and Seraphi- 
na’s parents together; and after they had agreed 
upon the conditions of the riage, he took his 
leave, promising to return next day with Doro- 
thea. The desire I had of appearing agreeable 
to that lady, made me employ three good hours 
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at least in-adjuating and Adonizing myself; and 

yet, for all that, I could not make,myself pleased 

with my own pergon. It is only a pleasure for a 

young man to prepare himself for visiting his mis- 

tress; byt to one who begins to grow old, it is 

quite a fatigue. However, I was more happy 
nan I deserved.to be. 

When next I saw Don Juan’s aister, she re- 
garded me with such a favourable eye, that J imé- 

ined myself still good for something. .I had a 
ong conversation with her, was charmed with 
her disposition, and concluded, that, with deli- 
cate behaviour, and a great deal of complaisance, 
I should become a beloved spouse. Elevated 
with this agreeable hope, I sent to Valencia for 
two notaries, who drew up the contract of may- 
rage, then we had recourse to the Curate of Pa- 
terna, who came to Lirias, and married Don Jyan 
and me to our mistresses. 

Thus, for a second time, did I light the torch 
uf Hymen, and had no cause to repent my con- 
duct. Dorothea, like a virtuous wife, made a 
pleasure of her duty; and, sensible of my care to 
anticipate her desires, soon attached herself to 
me, as much as if I had been a young man. On 
the other hand, Don Juan and my god-daughter 
were inflamed with mutual ardour; and, what was 
very singular, the two sisters-in-law conceived 
the most passionate and sincere friendship for 
one another. As for my part, I found so many 
good qualities in my brother-in-law, that I felt a 
real affection for him, and he did not repay it 
with ingratitude. In short, the union that reigned 


among us was such, that in the evening, when we’ 


parted only till next day, that separation was not 
performed without pain; so that of the two fami 
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lies we resolved to make one, which should live 
sometimes at the castle of Lirias, and sometimes 
at that of Jutella, which, for this purpose, Te 
ceived great reparations, by the help of his ex- 
cellency’s pistoles. 

Thave for three years, gentle reader, led ade- 
Ticious life with people whom I love s0 much; 
and, to crown my felicity, heaven has blessed me 
with two children, whom I pi believe to be 
my own, and whose education shall be the amuse- 
ment of my old age. 





